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FEDERAL ADOPTION POLICY 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 10, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11:10 a.m., in room 
B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the nearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

April 26, 1995 
No. HR-5 


SHAW ANNOUNCES HEARINGS ON FEDERAL 
ADOPTION POLICY 

Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr., Chairman, Subcommittee on Human Resources of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will hold a hearing 
on federal adoption policy. The hearing will take place on Wednesday, May 10, 1995, in 
room B-318 of the Rayburn House Office Building, beginning at 11:00 a.m. 

Oral testimony at this hearing will be heard from invited witnesses only. Witnesses 
will include social workers, scholars, parents, and judges. However, any individual or 
organization not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for 
consideration by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Public policy on adoption faces a frmdamental dilemma. Nearly all Americans support 
the sanctity of the family. Not only do Americans favor "family values," but most authorities 
agree that research shows that families are the best way to raise happy and healthy children. 
On the other hand, every society has families headed by parents who are a threat to the health 
and even safety of their children. These parents assault their children, neglect to provide 
them with a safe environment, or sexually abuse them. The dilemma is how to balance the 
basic American value of family sanctity while at the same time ensuring that children are 
reared in safe environments. 

In announcing the hearing, Chainnan Shaw stated: "We want to know whether family 
programs are producing good results for children or whether too many children are being 
suspended in foster care while waiting for their parents to be rehabilitated. All sides agree 
that permanent placements are best for children, but we hope to do everything possible to 
ensure diat chil^en are not being held in the limbo of foster care while waiting for permanent 
placements." 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

Many social workers and others interested in child welfare emphasize the view that 
even families that have abused or neglected their children, or who are considered by 
authorities to be at risk for doing so, can recover enough to provide a safe environment for 
their children if parents are provided intense assistance by professionals. This movement, 
usually called "family preservation," has substantial appeal to social workers, judges, and 
policymakers. If families can be helped by short-tenn interventions, social workers and 
judges can be spared the difficult decision of removing children, the overloaded foster care 
system will experience some relief, taxpayers will save money, and children may be better 
off. 


On the other hand, critics argue that social workers and the courts go too far to 
preserve the rights of biological parents. The upshot is that the social work practice and the 
legal system present a number of barriers to adoption. Those who support expanded adoption 
argue that adoption should be much easier and simpler than under present law in most states. 
Some even argue that for the children who have b^ severely mistreated by their parents, the 
process of family preservation should be avoided altogether and social workers should move 
immediately to begin adoption proceedings. 

The Subcommittee will hear from witnesses on both sides of this debate. Particular 
attention will be paid to whether states should change either their social work practices or 
their law in order to facilitate family preservation or adoption and to whether ^ere is a 
federal role in such chaises. 
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DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 


Any pCTSon or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing ^ould submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their 
address and date of hearii^ noted, by the close of business, Wednesday, May 24, 1995, to 
Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of 
Representatives, 1102 Longworth House Office Build^, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those 
filing written statements wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested 
public at the hearing, they may deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to die 
Subcommittee on Human Resources office, room B-317 Rayburn House Office Building, at 
least one hour before the hearing begins. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

Each ttatanent ptMatad tv priatiag v the CammlttM by a wttBva, aaj wiltUB v flxhlUt 

rabmlttad tv dw pdavd taeonl ar aaj wittue eowauati ta tVQOua to a neavt tv wrttun mnmw i U mut 
coafDim to dio gnldoBav llstod balow. lay ftatimvt v odtlbtt aot la ccvbHaav wttti tiiwa gaiddliiM win aot 
be vbitad. bat win be v tfee tuae tw rertew aad bm by the eniMt**— 

1. AD etateweate aad any aeeempaaylBf exUbtte tv vhttlng vast be typed la stagle epaee m 
legatebe paper and may aot eieoed a total of 10 pafea laetadtag attadiaeDta. 

2. CeplM of lAole doeomeatt aabodoed u exUbtt avtarial wU not be aetepted tv pdadag. taotead. 

exblblt BMtoflal eheold be nfenaeed aad footed v paraphraaod. Att okiUt aiatorial not aeortng theoe 
epedfleafiom idO be aulatalaed la Ve CMwlttoe filee to ivtow aad aee by the ^ 

1 A wltaeu ^peartag at a pabtte boatiag, v a ■tativt to the leooid of a pabBe 

beailBg, or nboUttlaf writtoa eoaiaiwito la ncpoBM to a pabftthed reqaeot to eonmodo by the Cwnmtttee. 
mast laelade oa hla etatoaivt or nboilidoB a Hot et an ettati. perieat, v ofgaataattoao oa whose bduUf the 
wltaeu appean. 


4. A fo^eoMBtai sheet mast aeeompaay each stateauBt Bstlag die aaiaa tan addrau, a teleiAoBe 
aombv lAere the wltaeu or the dulgaatod r^resutadre auy be laadied aad a topleal oVUae v sasnury of 
die eoBuouts aad rMoauaeadadna la the taO statemeaL Tbit sa^launta] sheet wlU aot be taeladed la the 
pitatod reeoid. 

The abete restrledeiii aad MailtaBoas apfdy oaly to material bdag sabnlttod to priadag. »• aad 

ediiblts V sivpleaieatary material sabnlttod ulely ter dtitribotieB to the Moabeia. the prus and the pabUe 
dartag the ceoru et a pahHe hearing may be sataBdtted ta ether tons. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are now available over the Internet at 
GOPHER.HOUSE.GOV, under ’HOUSE COMMITTEE INFORMATION’. 
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Chairman Shaw. Good morning. 

I welcome all of you to this, the first meeting that we will have 
on foster care and adoption. I think and I trust that we are going 
into an era of CTeat bipartisan cooperation with this particular sub- 
ject, which will be a welcomed relief from some of the ground that 
this committee has successfully covered since the first of the year. 

The Nation now has 450,000 children in foster care. A recent 
study found that the average duration of first placements in foster 
care is almost 20 months. During that time, the typical child is 
likely to live in two different foster homes. 

Almost every observer agrees that 20 months is too long and two 
foster families is one too many. I think we can safely conclude that 
the number of children in foster care, the length of stays in foster 
care, and the number of children who have multiple placements are 
all a national tragedy. 

Thus, as a nation, we are seeking a foster care system that meets 
three goals: First and most important, it must protect children 
from harm; second, it must remove as few children as possible from 
their homes; and third, when children are removed from their 
homes, the system must move quickly to either reunite them with 
their families or terminate parental rights and have the children 
placed for adoption. 

On its face, Federal policy seems almost schizophrenic on the 
matter of finding permanent placement for children. In 1993, Con- 
gress created the family preservation program to help States pro- 
vide the intensive family services that may make it possible to 
keep abused and neglected children with their biological parents. 
In the same bill, we also authorized money for the States to study 
their court systems to determine how they could shorten the 
amount of time that elapses before abused and neglected children 
are freed for adoption. 

So now we are faced with this dilemma; should States invest lots 
of time and resources in trying to save biological families or should 
States be more willing to terminate parental rights and move chil- 
dren into adoption? 

A corollary question we asked our witnesses to address is wheth- 
er there might be some way to simultaneously achieve the goals of 
both family preservation and timely adoption. Specifically, can we 
move suitable families into family preservation and then, if they 
fail to respond adequately to services, move more rapidly toward 
adoption? 

I also want this hearing to provide the public and the members 
of this subcommittee with solid information on family preservation 
and adoption. Do family preservation programs produce long-term 
impacts? 

Can adoptive parents fulfill children’s developmental needs as 
well as biological parents? 

What do we know about the home environments provided by 
adoptive parents? How do children fare in adoptive placements? 

At this time, I would like to invite Mr. Ford and any other mem- 
bers of the committee who wish to make an opening statement. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted 
to be back with you on this subcommittee since we reported from 
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this committee, as well as the full Committee on Ways and Means, 
the welfare reform bill. 

I would like to thank you for calling this hearing today and mak- 
ing sure that we move swiftly to try to correct ills that we see in 
this particular area. 

I must admit being somewhat perplexed by this morning’s hear- 
ings on the Federal adoption policy, and as best I can tell, the Con- 
tract With America would get rid of what little Federal adoption 
policy we have in this country. By passing H.R. 4, the bill imple- 
menting the Contract With America, the House has already de- 
cided to scrap the current system. Now, we are having a hearing 
to find out what works and what doesn’t. Is it any wonder that I 
am puzzled, and I am sure that others will be as well. 

H.R. 4 dismantles the social safety net for abused and neglected 
children. It strips children of the one thing that is guaranteed that 
they ought to have, a safe place to go if they are abused or ne- 
glected. Built on the philosophy that the States know best, what 
should be done for these children? 

H.R. 4 leaves all decisions about their safety and future to the 
States with no accountability, no one authorized to look over their 
shoulders to make sure that children are protected. All the Federal 
Grovemment can do is to check whether the States spend the 
money properly and collect the data. 

I would like to make several predictions. First, here is what I 
think that we will learn from this session today. Each family is dif- 
ferent. For some, adoption is the only hope. 

For others, short-term intervention, like family preservation 
services, is just what is needed to happily reunite the family. Still 
others fall in the murky middle ground in need of services, but it 
is not clear whether you can save the family. Providing services 
may help to build the records you need to complete the adoption 
proceedings. I predict that we will find that States’ resources are 
tight and investigating allegations of abuse and neglect sap re- 
sources, leaving little left for treatment. 

This is no simple solution, but total State flexibility means chil- 
dren who have been abused and need foster care will compete for 
money against children and families who need services in order to 
keep the abuse out of it. That won’t work. 

Finally, I predict that in 3 years, if H.R. 4 is enacted into law, 
we will be back here wondering what went wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take up a lot of time in opening 
statements, so I would like to ask that we have a more complete 
statement made part of the record and we can hear from the wit- 
nesses who are going to testify today before the subcommittee. 

['The prepared statement follows:] 

Opening statement of Hon. Harold Ford: 

I must admit to being somewhat perplexed by this morning’s hearing on Federal 
adoption policy and family preservation. As best I can tell, the Contract on America 
would get rid of what little Federal adoption policy we have in this country. By 
passing H.R. 4 — the bill implementing the Contract on America — the House has al- 
ready decided to scrap the current system. Now we are having a hearing to find out 
what works and what doesn’t. It it any wonder I am puzzled? 

H.R. 4 dismantles the social safety net for abused and neglected children. It strips 
children of the one guarantee they ought to have — a safe place to go if they are 
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abused or neglected. Built on the philosophy that the States know best what should 
be done for these children, H.R. 4 leaves all decisions about their safety and foture 
to the States, with no accountability — no one authorized to look over their shoulder 
to make sure children are protected. All the Federal Government can do is check 
whether the State spent the money properly and collect data. 

Fd like to make several predictions. First, here’s what I think we will learn from 
this hearing: Each family is different. For some, adoption is the only hope. For oth- 
ers, short-term intervention — like family preservation services — is just what they 
need to happily reunite the family. Still others fall in the murky middle ground — 
in need of services, but it is not clear whether you can save the family. Providing 
services may help to build the record you need to complete adoption proceedings. 

I predict we will find that State resources are tight — investigating allegations of 
abuse and neglect sap resources, leaving little left for treatment. There is no simple 
solution. But total State flexibility means children who have been abused and need 
foster care will compete for money against children in families who need services 
in order to keep from being abused. That won’t work. 

Finally, I predict that in 3 years — if H.R. 4 is enacted into law — we will be back 
here wondering what went wrong. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, sir. Any of the members that wish to place 
an opening statement in the record may do so, and I would like at 
this time to recognize Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Stark. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you for calling this hearing and I would like to 
ask that my statement appear in the record. I hope that — I know 
that all of us have the best interest of the child at heart, and that 
the programs need to respond to the individual needs of children 
and their families. We must find the most appropriate solution for 
that one unique child, whether it is adoption, foster care, preserva- 
tion, reunification, whatever it is. 

I just don’t think there is a one-size-fits-all, and I think you are 
to be commended. The more light we can shed as to how we should 
best serve these children and their families, can only result in both 
the State and Federal authorities charged with protecting these 
children making the best decisions, and I look forward to hearing 
the witnesses today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Opening statement op Hon. Fortney Pete Stark: 

At the end of 1993, an estimated 464,000 children were in foster care in the 
United States, an increase of about 66 percent from 1986. Fueled by drugs, teenage 
pregnancy, and AIDS, the number of children at risk has exploded. In 1985, there 
were 1.7 million reports of neglect and abuse. In 1994, the number reached 3 mil- 
lion. 

The answer for these at-risk children is difficult — there is no “one-size-fits-aU” so- 
lution. Today, although nearly half of the country’s foster children are returned to 
their families within 6 months, the foster care system has turned into a way of life 
for hundreds of thousands of other diildren who spend a major part of their young 
lives without permanent families. 

Although over 90,000 children have been placed in permanent families of their 
own as a result of the adoption subsidy, many children who cannot return to their 
families still languish in foster care without permanent adoptive families. 'The ob- 
stacles to adoption are many and include: Lack of appropriate and timely service 
to birth families; failure to pursue termination of parental rights; and lack of fami- 
lies for children with special needs. 

The focal issue today is the extent to which we can appropriately limit or reduce 
the use of foster care. We’ve learned that foster care, while effective in many cases, 
is not the best answer for each child. Family preservation services, designed to serve 
families with children who would otherwise be removed from their homes and 
placed elsewhere, has worked well in many situations. Family preservation does not 
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mean keeping families together at all costs or leaving abused or neglected children 
at home in unsafe conditions. 

The debate over welfare reform has renewed the notion of the State as the surro- 
gate parent to children at risk. The recent national dialog initiated by welfare re- 
form efforts has touted orphanages and adoption for our children at risk. 

There is no doubt that our cnild welfare system is in crisis — ^but is the answer 
to block grant dollars to States that, many would argue, are already doing an abys- 
mal job as the guardian of our children in crisis? This is not the answer — if pro- 
grams for children in crisis have to compete with other programs for scarce dollars, 
me result will be disastrous. 

Currently some two dozen jurisdictions are under court order to meet their obliga- 
tions to children. Cases drag on for years as agencies repeatedly fail to investigate 
abuse rerarts in a timely fashion, find permanent homes for children, or even keep 
track of those under their chaige. 

The solution lies in preventive services and programs such as family preservation. 
A fully responsive system includes a varieW of services that promote healthy devel- 
opment of families and children; a range of family centered counseling programs for 
i^amilies under stress; foster care and other placement options for mildren whose 
safety cannot be maintained in the home; and Hnally, adoption for children who 
must be removed from their birth parents permanently. 

Block granting these important dollars as we have just done in the recent welfare 
bill is not the answer. What those efforts represent is an intunoral political indiffer- 
ence to homelessness and hunger. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Peter. To help the subcommittee in- 
vestigate the family preservation — excuse me. Is there any other 
member that wishes to be recognized at this time? 

To help the subcommittee investigate family preservation and 
adoption, we are exceptionally fortunate to have two panels of out- 
standing witnesses. But before we begin, I have asked Dale Robin- 
son of the Congressional Research Service to provide the members 
with a brief overview of statistics on foster care and adoption. Dale 
has prepared a very useful booklet that reviews these statistics. 
Members have a copy of her memo in their folder. 

Dale, thank you for all your good work and thank you for being 
with the subcommittee on this issue, and especially for your hard 
work in preparing this very useful memo on child welfare statistics. 
I would like to invite you at this time to proceed as you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF DALE ROBINSON, ANALYST IN SOCIAL LEGIS- 
LATION EDUCATION AND PUBLIC WELFARE DIVISION, 

CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, THE LIBRARY OF 

CONGRESS 

Ms. Robinson. Thank you. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommit- 
tee. On behalf of the Congressional Research Service, I am pleased 
to testify before you on data related to adoption. In the interest of 
time, I will offer highlights of the testimony and memorandum I 
have submitted for the record. 

I would like to point out that there are limited data available on 
adoption. While there are currently no comprehensive national 
data on adoption collected by the Federal Government, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services will begin collecting data on 
foster care and adoptions through the public child welfare system 
this spring. 

First, I would like to present data on adoptions in general. Stud- 
ies indicate that each year, approximately half of all adoptions in 
the United States are by stepparents or relatives, and about half 
are by persons unrelated to the adopted child. 
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Less than one-tenth of total adoptions are of foreign children. 
One study found that 200,000 women have actively sought to adopt 
a child in 1988. 

Finally, it is estimated that about 128,000 adoptions of all kinds 
took place in the United States in 1992. 

Over time, fewer women of all races are volunteering to put their 
newborn infants up for adoption. At the same time, more adoptions 
are occurring through the foster care system and much of the Fed- 
eral focus on adoption has concerned this system and the children 
adopted through it. The following presents information on that sys- 
tem. 

Data show that the number of children in foster care has almost 
doubled in 10 years, to 442,000 children in 1992. More emphasis 
is being placed on returning children in foster care to their parents. 

Between 1983 and 1990, about 15 percent of the children in fos- 
ter care were expected to be adopted annually. Over the same time 
period, the percentage of children who had the goal of returning to 
their parents increased considerably from 46 to 60 percent. Regard- 
less of these percentages, the overall numbers of children in both 
of these groups has grown considerably over the past 10 years. 

More of the children in foster care are living with relatives, often 
grandparents. It has been found that relatives providing foster care 
are less likely to adopt than nonrelatives, and black children are 
more likely than white children to be in relative care. 

Data on the duration of stays in foster care differ depending on 
States and time periods studied. In some States, duration of stay 
in foster care appear to be decreasing, such as New York. There 
are also States where duration has increased dramatically, such as 
Illinois. 

There are not very good data on termination of parental rights, 
however, once those rights have been terminated, it has been found 
that over half of the children in foster care wait over 2 years for 
an adoptive placement. 

There are differences by ethnicity in the experiences of foster 
care children, especially for those awaiting adoptive homes. 

For example, minority children are disproportionately rep- 
resented in the foster care population and in the numbers of chil- 
dren waiting for adoptive placement, representing over 50 percent 
of the children in both of these groups. 

Even though adoptions of minority children have increased in re- 
cent years, black children in particular tend to stay in foster care 
longer and wait longer for adoptive placements than other children. 

In one California study, after 4 years in care, over 40 percent of 
black children were still in care, versus 21 percent of Hispanic chil- 
dren and 17 percent of white children. At the same time, adoptions 
of black children increased 92 percent in California and adoptions 
of Hispanic children increased 80 percent. 

These data show that there are increasing numbers of children 
in foster care and that children in some States are staying in care 
longer while other States have managed to shorten the length of 
time in care. The data also indicate that minority children are dis- 
proportionately represented in the foster care system and among 
those children waiting to be adopted, oft«n waiting longer for adop- 
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tive placements than other children. Limited data inhibits our abil- 
ity to explain all of these trends. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I would be 
happy to take questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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Congressional Research Service • The Library of Congress • Washington, D.C. 20540 


Statement prepared for the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
May 10, 1995 

by 

Dale Robinson 
Analyst in Social Legislation 
Education and Public Welfare Division 


Overview of Adoption Data 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. On behalf of the 
Congressional Research Service, 1 am pleased to testify before you on data related to 
adoption. In the interest of time, I will offer highlights of a memorandum 1 wrote for the 
Chairman on May 4, 1995, which accompanies this statement. 

[ would first like to point out that there are limited data available on adoption. While 
there are currently no comprehensive national data on adoption collected by the Federal 
Government, the Department of Health and Human Services will begin collecting data on 
foster care and adoptions through the public child welfare system this spring. The data 
presented in this testimony were reported by various researchers and organizations, often 
with funding from HHS. 

First, I would like to present data on adoptions in general. Studies Indicate that each 
year approximately half of all adoptions in the U.S. are by stepparents or relatives and 
about half are by persons unrelated to the adopted child. Less than one-tenth of total 
adoptions are of foreign children. And less than 8 percent involve children and parents 
of different races. A little more than a third of adoptions are arranged through public 
agencies, a third are arranged through private agencies, and a third are arranged 
independently. In 1992, it is estimated that about 128,000 adoptions of all kinds took 
place in the U.S. 

Over lime, fewer women of all races are volunteering to put their newborn infants 
up for adoption. At the same time, more adoptions are occurring through the foster care 
system, and much of the Federal focus in adoption has concerned this system and the 
children adopted through it. Therefore, its important to examine the foster care system 
and children's experience while in care, which can affect later adoption. The following 
presents information on that system. 

Data show that: 

1) The number of children in foster care has almost doubled in 10 years to 442,000 
children in 1992, placing a great strain on the system. 

2) More emphasis is being placed on returning children in foster care to their parents. 
Between 1983 and 1990, about 15 percent of the children in foster care were expected to 
be adopted annually. Over the same time period, the percentage of children who had a 
goal of returning to their parents increased considerably from 46 percent to 60 percent. 
Regardless of these percentages, the overall numbers of children in both of these groups 
has grown considerably over the past 10 years. 

3) More of the children in foster care are living with relatives, often grandparents. 
It has been found that relatives providing foster care are less likely to adopt than 
nonrelatives, and black children are more likely than white children to be in relative care. 
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4) Data on the duration of stays in foster care differ depending on States and time 
periods studied. There are also not very good data on termination of parental rights; 
however, once those rights have been terminal, it has been found that over half of 
children in foster care wait over 2 years for an adoptive placement. In some States, 
duration of stay in foster care appears to be decreasing, such as New York. However, 
there are some States where duration has increased dramatically, such as Illinois. Also, 
in recent years, more infants have been entering substitute care, and infants appear to stay 
in care longer than children who enter at other ages. 

5) There are also differences by ethnicity in the experiences of foster care children, 
especially for those awaiting adoptive homes. For example: 

a) Minority children are disproportionately represented in the foster care 
population and in the numbers of children waiting for adoptive placement, 
representing over 50 percent of the children in both these groups. Certain 
children are also disproportionately represented in certain States and 
localities. Black children are 90 percent of the children in care in New 
York City. And Hispanic children are 40 percent of the children in care 
in New Mexico. 

b) Even though adoptions of minority children have increased in recent 
years, black children, in particular, tend to stay in foster care longer, and 
wait longer for adoptive placements than other children. In one California 
study, after 4 years in care, over 40 percent of black children were still in 
care, versus 21 percent of Hispanic children, and 17 percent of white 
children. At the same time, adoptions of black children increased 92 
percent in California, and adoptions of Hispanic children increased 80 
percent. 

c) Although adoptions of special needs children, which includes children 
who are minorities, older, disabled, or members of a sibling group, have 
increased in recent years, in 1990, they still represented over 70 percent 
of the children awaiting adoptive placement. 

These data show that there are increasing numbers of children in foster care, and that 
some proportion of these children are staying in care longer. The data also indicate that 
minority children are disproportionately represented in the foster care system and among 
those children waiting to be adopted, often waiting longer for adoptive placements than 
other children. Limited data inhibits our ability to explain all of these trends. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I would be happy to take 
questions at this time. 
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CRS Congressional Research Service - Library of Congress * Washington, D.C. 20540 

May 4, 1995 


TO 

House Ways and Means Committee 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 


Attention: Ron Haskins 

FROM 

Dale Robinson 


Analyst in Social Legislation 

Education and Public Welfare Division 

SUBJECT 

Adoption Statistics Revised 


As you requested I have revised my memorandum of April 24 which compiled a variety 
of statistics on various adoption topics for a May iO, 1995 hearing that your subcommittee 
will hold. For each area I have written a brief paragraph describing the latest statistics and 
trends and the sources for the data used. This memorandum includes additional data not in 
the original. Much of the Federal focus in adoption has been on the public child welfare 
system and the children adopted through it. Therefore, I have included data on the foster 
care system, including those children waiting to be adopted. 

There are many limitations to available data on adoption. It is an underresearched area, 
and there are no comprehensive national data on adoption collected by the Federal 
Government. From 1957 to 1975, the National Center for Social Statistics, Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS) collected annual adoption information from States on a 
voluntary basis. Since 1982, the American Public Welfare Association has conducted the 
Voluntary Cooperative Information System (VCIS), with funding from HHS, which has 
collected voluntary information from States on the public child welfare system, including 
adoption information. From 1986-1994, the National Center for State Courts, with support 
from HHS, collected national data on adoption of all types using court records. Further, 
private organizations and researchers have periodically conducted studies using a range of 
methods. 

The data that are presented in this memorandum come from all these sources. 1 have 
not attempted to verify the data presented. I have relied upon written reports and studies that 
report data findings. 

Final rules for a new system for colleaing comprehensive child welfare data for children 
in State care were issued by HHS in December 1993. The Adoption and Foster Care 
Analysis and Reporting System (AFCARS) requires States to report data no later than May 
15, 1995. 
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Birth Mothers 

More mothers are choosing to keep their babies. Between 1972 and 1982, the number 
of out-of-wedlock births increased by 77 percent while die number of adoptions decreased by 
22 percent (Independent Adoptions, Congressional Quarterly, 1987). Between 1982 and 
1988, only 3 percent of never-married white women (non-Hispanic) placed their children for 
adoption, whereas 19 percent had done so between 1965-1972. Historically, black teenage 
mothers have rarely placed infants for adoption. (5ex and America's Teenagers, Alan 
Guttmacher Institute, 1994.) Only 0.7 percent of premarital black children were released for 
adoption in 1973, and this figure fell to 0. 1 percent in 1982 {Congressional Quarterly, 1987). 

Adoptive Mothers 

Based on data from 1988, approximately 200,000 women had taken active steps to adopt 
a child unrelated to them at that time. Over 2 million women of reproductive age were 
estimated to have ever sought to adopt. Black and white women were equally likely to have 
sought to adopt. (On the Path to Adoption; Adoption Seeking in the United States, 1988, 
Journal of Marriage and the Family, August 1991) 

In most adoptions, mothers are ages 25-34, and most are married at the time of 
adoption. However, it appears that adoptions by single women are on the increase. Single 
women are also more likely than married women to adopt older children. Women with 
higher levels of income and education are more likely to adopt, especially unrelated children. 
Data also show that adoptions among persons of color and those with lower education and 
income levels tend to be adoptions of related children. {Adoption in the 1980s, National 
Center for Health Statistics-Advance Data, January 1990) 

Number and Types of Adoptions 

According to the National Center for State Courts, almost 128,000 adoptions took place 
in 1992. This number is based on court records, and reports from bureaus of vital statistics 
and social service agencies. At least half of these adoptions were stepparent or relative 
adoptions, the majority of which were independently arranged (i.e., no agency involvement). 
Most non-relative adoptions involved a public or private ageniy. Public agency adoptions 
(which generally involve older, minority and handicapped children) ranged from 6 percent 
to 30 percent of States' adoptions. {The Flow of Adoption Information from the States, by 
Victor and Carol Flango, 1994). The number of unrelated adoptions has stayed relatively 
constant over the past 20 years. Estimates from 1989 indicate that approximately 40 percent 
of adoptions were handled by public agencies, 31 percent were handled independently, and 
29 percent by private agencies (Center for the Future of Children, 1993). 

Internationa] Adoptions 

The number of international adoptions has decreased in recent years. During the 1980s, 
roughly 10,000 children were adopted from abroad every year. In FY 1993, 7,348 foreign 
adoptions took place. In FY 1991 , 9,008 children were adopted from abroad. The countries 
of origin for these children change yearly. The recent decrease in international adoptions is 
partly due to Korea, formerly one of the largest sources of international children, limiting the 
number of adoptions allowed by foreigners. Recently, many more children from Romania 
and Russia have been adopted by U.S. citizens. (U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service) 

Transracial Adoptions 

Based on 1987 data, 8 percent of adoptions involved an adoptive mother and child of 
different races. White women adopting black children accounted for 1 percent of adoptions; 
white adoption of children of races other than white or black were 5 percent of adoptions. 
Mothers of other races adopting while children accounted for 2 percent of adoptions. Because 
these estimates include international adoptions, the incidence of transracial adoption among 
U.S. children is actually somewhat lower than these figures. {Adoption in the 1980s, 
National Center for Health Statistics Advance Data, January 1990) 
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Children in the Public Child Welfare System 

About 15-20 percent of the children adopted in the United States come through the 
public child welfare system. For 1992, approximately 442,000 children were in foster care 
at the end of the fiscal year. The foster care population has almost doubled in the past 10 
years, and represented 5.9 per 1,000 U.S. children in 1990. This is an increase from 4.2 per 
1,000 children in 1987. This trend is corroborated by two studies, one of the total foster 
care population-the Voluntary Cooperative Information System (VCIS) conducted by the 
American Public Welfare Association— and one of foster care caseloads in five States which 
represent over half the children in foster care-Multi State Foster Care Archives, Chapin Hall 
Center for Children, University of Chicago. 

In FY 1990, white children were 39.3 percent of the children in foster care, and black 
children were 40.4 percent of the children in care. Of children in out-of-home care, family 
reunification was the permanency goal for over half in 1990. Adoption was a goal for over 
15 percent. Of the children who left oui-of-home care in 1990, about 8 percent were 
adopted, while over 60 percent were reunified with their families. (VCIS, House Ways and 
Means Committee Green Book, 1994) 

Of the total numbers of children in foster care in 1992, about half were eligible for 
Federal foster care payments under title IV-E of the Social Security Act (Green Book). 

In FY 1990, 17,000 children in oui-of-home care had a finalized adoption, 18,000 were 
placed in a nonfinalized adoptive home, and 20,000 were awaiting adoptive placement. These 
numbers have been fairly stable since 1982. However, 69,000 children in 1990 had a 
permanency goal of adoption, which was a significant increase from 1982 (VCIS, APWA). 

Relative Foster Care 

There has been significant growth in the numbers of children in substitute care placed 
with relatives. Children placed for foster care with relatives grew to 31 percent of the total 
caseload by 1990 (HHS Inspector General). Similar increases were found by a study 
conducted by Chapin Hall. In two of the five States surveyed (New York and Illinois), 
relatives provided one-third to one-half of the foster care homes. Relatives generally adopt 
foster children at a lower rate than nonrelatives. Black children are more likely than white 
children to be in relative care. 

Census data also show that more children than in previous years are living in the homes 
of relatives, especially grandparents. These numbers refiect all U.S. children, not just 
children in the public child welfare system. In 1992, about 5 percent of children under 18 
lived in homes maintained by grandparents, up from 3 percent in 1970. However, parents 
were included in many of these households, representing a three-generation household. In 
fact, the number of children living apart from parents, with relatives or nonrelatives, has 
decreased over the past 10 years. (U.S. Census Bureau, Current Population Reports) 

Duration of Foster Care 

Data on duration of stay in foster care are mixed, depending on the time period studied 
and the State. In the Chapin Hall study, from 1988-1993, duration in foster care decreased 
in California and New York, stayed the same in Michigan and Texas, and increased in 
Illinois. Statewide medians of average length of time in care ranged from just under 9 
months in Texas to over 34 months in Illinois. With the exception of Texas, durations of 
stays were consistently longer for black children than for white children. VCIS data show 
that from 1982 to 1990, there was an increase in the percentage of children in care between 
1 and 2 years, and in care between 2 and 3 years. However the percentage was constant over 
that time for children in care 3-5 years, and decreased significantly for children in care more 
than 5 years and somewhat for children in care less than 1 year. 
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Length of Time Waiting for Adoption 

The adoptive process can be time consuming, especially in adoptions of foster care 
children involving public agencies. Children wait in care several years on average before 
getting an adoptive placement. The wait for minority children can be particularly long. 
According to one study in California, black diildren are less likely to be adopted or reunified 
and more likely to still be in care than children of other ethnicities. After 4 years in foster 
care, 41.2 percent of black children in California were still in care versus 17.2 percent of 
white children and 21.2 percent of Hispanic children. Moreover, 8 times as many black 
children remained In foster care after 4 years as were adopted (41.2 percent vs. 5.2 percent), 
four times as many Hispanic children remained in foster as were adopted (21.2 percent vs. 
5.9 percent), and only twice as many white children remained in foster care as were adopted 
(17.2 percent vs. 8.9 percent). At the same time, adoptions of black children have increased 
92 percent in California in the last 5 years and adoptions of Hispanic children by 80 percent. 
(Rick Barth, University of California, Berkeley) 

Tennination of Parental Rights 

For almost 88 percent of the children in foster care at the end of FY 1990, there had 
been no termination or relinquishment of parental rights. This number remained generally 
stable from 1982 to 1990. There was a dramatic decrease in this percentage in 1989 to 56 
percent, but the percentage increased to 88 percent in 1990. Also in 1989, there was an 
increase in the percentage of children that had a legal status of "other" than in previous years. 
There may be some relation between these two events. VCIS does not have data on what 
"other" status means. (VCIS, APWA) 

Minority Children in Foster Care and Adoption Caseloads 

Black children represent over half of the foster care caseload in New Jersey (63 
percent), Maryland (57 percent), and Louisiana (54 percent). Hispanic children are 
overrepresented in New Mexico (40 percent), Texas (23 percent), and Colorado (18 percent). 
Native American children are disproportionately represented in South Dakota's caseload (65 
percent). This trend particularly affects major urban areas-more than 80 percent of the foster 
care caseload in Chicago is minority and nearly 90 percent in New York City. (Child 
Welfare, v. 69. no. 6, 1990) 

This overrepresentation in the foster care cateload leads to overrepresentation among 
those waiting for adoption. More than half of the children awaiting adoption nationally are 
children of color. In Detroit, 80 percent of the children waiting for adoption are black. In 
Massachusetts in 1988, black children were 41 percent of the waiting population but only 14 
percent of the children in adoptive placements. (Center for the Future of Children, Adoption, 
1993) 

Special Needs Adoptions 

The percentage of children with special needs (older, minority status, sibling group or 
disabled) in foster care has decreased; however, the number of special needs children 
awaiting adoption has increased over time, as has the percentage who are adopted. By 1990, 
special needs children represented only 13 percent of the foster care population, down from 
22 percent in 1984. However, special ne^s children represented 72 percent of the foster 
care children awaiting adoptive placement and 67 percent of the children who were adopted 
in 1990, up from 43 percent and 57 percent respectively in 1984 (VCIS, APWA). 

The number of special needs children receiving Federal adoption assistance payments 
under title IV-E of the Social Security Act has increased dramatically since the inception of 
the program in 1980. Over the past 5 years, the average monthly number of children for 
whom payments were made has more than doubled from just under 50,000 to over 118,000 
in FY 1995. The appropriations amounts for the program have increased from $190 million 
in FY 1991 to $399 million in FY 1995. (Department of Health and Human Services, 
Administration for Children and Families, FY 1^6 Budget Justifications) 

In FY 1990, the latest data available, almost half of the children adopted with subsidies 
were authorized to received Federal title IV-E adoption assistance. The remainder of these 
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diildren received State-financed adoption subsidies. In FY 1990, 104,000 children were 
adopted with subsidy (Federal or State). (VCIS, APWA, October 1993) 

Adoption Outcomes 

Current estimates indicate that approximately 10-13 percent of adoptions disrupt or 
dissolve (i.e., a child is removed from the adoptive home before or after the adoption is 
finalized). Generally, there is a greater risk of disruption or dissolution the older the child 
is at the time of placement. (Center for the Future of Children, 1993) 
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Chairman Shaw. I would like at this time to welcome Ms. 
Jackson-Lee, a freshman Member from the State of Texas to sit 
with us here this morning. 

At this time I will recognize Mr. Camp for questions. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Ms. Robinson, is it fair to say from your statistical presentation 
that while the number of children in foster care is increasing, it is 
at a slower rate than had been occurring in the eighties? 

Ms. Robinson. That is generally correct. 

Mr. Camp. Does the length of stay in foster care seem to be in- 
creasing, decreasing, or staying the same? 

Ms. Robinson. It really depends, at least for data that I have 
looked at, on the State that you look at and the time period stud- 
ied, There are some States, like New York and California, where 
it appears duration has gone down, but then there is Illinois, where 
duration has gone up quite a bit. 

Mr. Camp. I was going to ask about two areas, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Michigan. 

Ms. Robinson. There is Michigan data. I would have to get that 
for you. I believe it has generally stayed pretty constant. It hasn’t 
had the dramatic decrease or increase that New York and Illinois 
have had. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

Data from the Chapin Hall Center for Children at the University of Chicago from 
1994 indicate that from 1983 to 1993 the numbers of children in foster care in 
Michigan increased from 7,150 to 11,937 children — an increase of 67 percent. An 
Update from the Multistate Foster Care Data Archive re: Foster Care Lfynamics 
shows that although the overall numbers of children in foster care in Michigan in- 
creased from 1983 to 1993, the rate of change has decreased over the past 5 years, 
indicating a slower rate of growth in Michigan’s foster care system. (See attached 
tables.) 
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TABLE 2 

Foster Care Census hv Year 



California* 

llltnots 

Michiean 

New York 

Texas* 

Total 

1983 

32^20 

15,285 

7.150 

28340 

4,992 

88.487 

1984 

36^40 


7,725 

28.259 

4,996 


1985 

39,666 

15,017 

8342 

28383 

6,243 

97351 

1986 

43,599 

15,081 

8,459 

30,191 

6,143 

103,473 

1987 

49,990 

17,121 

9335 

38,191 

6,308 

120,945 

1988 

55393 

19,005 

9,900 

49,079 

6.827 

140304 

1989 

66,670 

21,242 

10,708 

61368 

7.976 

167,864 

1990 

70,630 

23,876 

11301 

65,432 

8.742 

180.181 

1991 

72,743 

28.584 

12.105 

66.623 

9,547 

189,602 

1992 

77,087 

33,749 

12,062 

64.875 

10,436 

198,209 

1993 

82.647 

39.408 

11.937 

62.896 

11,123 

208.01 1 


'Counts for Califoniii ISSS-S? ind Teus 1983-84 from published suie dtu. 


Table 2 and Figure 2 present the annual end-of-year cross-sectional caseload counts 
for each of the five states separately. California and New York together contribute 
almost 70 percent of the toUd number of foster children to the five-state Archive total. 
Growth of the population of children in foster care occurred in each of the five states, 
with total growth for the 1 1-year period varying from 67 percent in Michigan to 158 
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Table 3 presents annual percentage changes in the size of the cross-sectional census of 
children in substitute care for each state. While overall growth occurred in each of the 
five states, the specific patterns differ. For example, short bursts of extremely rapid 
growth occur in New York (1987-89) and Illinois (1991-93), while recent periods of 
small decrease are shown in Michigan and New York (1992-93). 


TABLES 


Percent Change in Foster Care Census bv Year 



California* 

Illinois 

Michiean 

New York 

Texa.5* 

Total 

1983 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

1984 

12.4% 

-03% 

8.0% 

-1.0% 

0.1% 

4.8% 

1985 

8.6% 

-13% 

6.7% 

0.4% 

25.0% 

5.2% 

1986 

9.9% 

0.4% 

2.6% 

6.4% 

-1.6% 

6.1% 

1987 

14.7% 

13.5% 

10.4% 

26.5% 

2.7% 

16.9% 

1988 


11.0% 

6.1% 

28.5% 

8.2% 

15.9% 

1989 

20.4% 

11.8% 

8.2% 

24.8% 

16.8% 

19.7% 

1990 

5.9% 

12.4% 

7.4% 

6.8% 

9.6% 

73% 

1991 

3.0% 

19.7% 

53% 

1.8% 

9.2% 

5.2% 

1992 

6.0% 

18.1% 

-0.4% 

-2.6% 

93% 

4.5% 

1993 

7.2% 

16.8% 

-1.0% 

-3.1% 

6.6% 

4.9% 


*Counts for California 1983-87, Texas 1983-84 from published st^ data. 


The foster care caseloads do not necessarily change evenly within a state. One example 
of intrastate differences is shown in Figure 3, which separates the foster care census 
into children from the primary urban county (counties) in the state and those from the 
remainder of the state. Again, clear differences between state patterns are evident. 
Almost aU of the growth in foster care caseloads in New York and Illinois occurred in 
New York City and Cook County (the urban areas), with the changes in other areas in 
these states over the 1 1 years being minimal. However, in California, Michigan, and 
Texas, growrth of the foster care caseload occurred in all regions of the state. 
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Mr. Camp. So they at least stayed fairly stable? 

Ms. Robinson. Right. 

Mr. Camp. In some of the other States, it has declined? 

Ms. Robinson. Declined. You see it in the data. 

Mr. Camp. How would you describe the trend nationally — I real- 
ize there are some differences between States. How would you then 
describe these trends and what they mean? A summary of what 
you see as the national trends? 

Is the child — is the child welfare crisis getting worse? Is it get- 
ting better? Is it staying fairly stable? 

Ms. Robinson. I think it really does — I think the data by State 
really does show differences in how States are dealing witn their 
systems. Illinois has had many more children entering Wieir system 
at an increasing rate than some States. Therefore, it is probably 
harder to get those children out of the system. 

So I think that except in States like New York, numbers haven’t 
increased as much in the past couple of years, and they have had 
a better time at — in decreasing some of the numbers and getting 
children out of the system. I think there are other people on the 
panels who might be able to paint a better national trend. 

Mr. Camp. Sure. Is there a particular reason that you know of 
why Illinois’ numbers may be increasing? 

Ms. Robinson. I don’t know. 

Mr. Camp. All right, thank you. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Ms. Robinson. 

Ms. Robinson, your CRS report shows that the number of out-of- 
wedlock births increased by 77 percent, while the number of adop- 
tions decreased by 22 percent. 'These out-of-wedlock births that we 
are talking about are these teen mothers? What percentage of the 
children born out of wedlock would be bom: One, to teen mothers; 
two, to welfare mothers, and three, to mothers with income lower 
than the poverty threshold? Do you have any 

Ms. Robinson. I don’t have numbers on that here, but we have 
numbers on that at CRS. I can get them to you. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

CRS analysis of data from the National Center for Health Statistics, indicate that 
in 1992, out of 1,224,876 babies born to unmarried women, 30 percent of these ba- 
bies were born to adolescents. However, adolescent mothers make up almost half 
of all first births to unmarried women. 

Data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census published in March 1995, indicate that 
mothers receiving aid to families with dependent children (AFDC) were nearly three 
times as likely as their non-AFDC mothers when they ^ave birth for the first time. 
Twenty-nine percent of AFDC mothers had their first birth under age 18; the same 
was true for only 15 percent of non-AFDC mothers. Census Bureau data also show 
that nearly half of AFDC mothers have never been married. 

Data tabulated by the Alan Guttmacher Institute from the National Survw of 
Family Growth present information on unintended births by poverty levels. Unin- 
tended births include those that were “mistimed” (that is the woman wanted an- 
other child, but the birth occurred earlier than preferred) and those that were “un- 
wanted” (that is, the woman did not want to have a child). Unintended births dur- 
ing 1984—99 survey years increased from the 1979-82 survey years. Fifty-eiAt per- 
cent of births to poor women (those with incomes less than 100 percent of me pov- 
erty level) were unintended during the 1984-88 survey years, compared to 51.1 per- 
cent of births to poor women during the 1979-82 survey years. Poor women were 
the most likely to report unintended births — both mistimed and unwanted — in both 
1979-82 and 1984—88. One quarter of poor mothers during 1984-88 reported that 
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the births were unwanted, and one third of poor mothers reported that the births 
were mistimed. 

Mr. Ford. Do you have numbers on any of those three areas? 

Ms. Robinson. Not with me. In general, for all of that category, 
for all women giving birth out of wedlock, the numbers of women 
putting their children up for adoption has decreased no matter who 
you look at. 

Mr. Ford. I understand that. Regardless of who you look at, they 
have all — we have seen a sharp decrease in the number of children 
offered for adoption. We also have seen such a sharp increase in 
the children who are born out of wedlock and I am just trying to 
see who are we talking about. 

Ms. Robinson. And over that same time period, there is less stig- 
ma attached to abortion. There are a lot of factors that lead to 
more women having children and not putting them up for adoption. 

Mr. Ford. What factor or factors do you attribute to the doubling 
of the foster care caseload over the past 10 years? 

Ms. Robinson. There is a lot of data that talks about more chil- 
dren being in poverty these days, one in five children I believe is 
the latest figure. Definitely poverty, housing shortages, stress 
among families, all of that affects how families can raise their chil- 
dren and definitely has some effect on families not being able to 
raise their children or abusing their kids, and most kids come into 
the system due to abuse and neglect. I think over 50 percent enter 
care due to neglect, so I am sure that poverty has some bearing. 

Mr. Ford. Is there any evidence that Federal law serves as a 
barrier to the adoption process? 

Ms. Robinson. Barriers to the adoption process? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. Do you know of any Federal laws that we have 
enacted that serve as a barrier? 

Ms. Robinson. Prior to this Congress, there were about three or 
four Federal adoption programs. There is the adoption assistance 
program that gives payments to parents who adopt special needs 
children. There is the adoption opportunities program that basi- 
cally funded demonstration projects that help families deal with 
postlegal adoption services and a host of other adoption issues. 
There are several different adoption programs, and H.R. 4 would 
give money basically over to States to allow them to do whatever 
they see fit in terms of adoption. 

Mr. Ford. And do you think that giving all of this authority to 
the States will enhance the adoption process and reduce the case- 
load of foster care? 

Ms. Robinson. It is definitely the case that adoption generally is 
a State issue, and decisions are made on the very local level and 
definitely the block grants would give States money to do as they 
see fit to do it. 

Mr. Ford. Outside of giving States the money for adoption pro- 
grams, what evidence do you have that the States would do a bet- 
ter job than what is done under current law in the existing pro- 
grams you described? 

Ms. Robinson. The States also have their own State adoption 
subsidy programs. Every State has a State program for kids who 
couldn’t qualify for Federal funds, and so we don’t have any data 
to show that — or any instances to show that States would get rid 
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of these programs. I am assuming they would keep their own State 
adoption subsidy program or maybe increase them. It is unclear. 
We don’t know exactly what they would do. 

Mr. Ford. Right. But you are convinced that giving the States 
the block grant programs under H.R. 4 is putting it on the right 
track to increase the number of adoptions in this country? 

Ms. Robinson. I can’t answer that. It really depends on what 
States decide to do with the money. 

Mr. Ford. And what about the Federal mandates or the Federal 
requirements or Federal standards? Should we have any or just 
give States complete control or jurisdiction over the adoption pro- 
grams? 

Ms. Robinson. I don’t really think I can answer that. Right now 
there are very few Federal mandates in terms of adoption. 

Mr. Ford. Who are these hard-to-adopt children you say that 
stay in the process more than 2, 2 V 2 

Ms. Robinson. Minority kids, disabled children, older children, 
members of sibling groups. We often have twins or triplets, or peo- 
ple who have three or four kids, who are in the system and families 
aren’t often willing to take more than one child. 

Mr. Ford. My time is expired, but one final question. Do you 
have any comments regarding the tax bill that we passed and its 
$5,000 adoption credit. Do you think we should double that amount 
for the hard-to-adopt children? 

Ms. Robinson. Well, that is more than what families who adopt 
special needs children in particular get now. Now they get a one- 
time reimbursement of up to $2,000. 

Mr. Ford. Right. 

Ms. Robinson. And that would expand the numbers of 

Mr. Ford. But that is not an incentive for families who earn 
$25,000 and $30,000 a year, because the tax credit really wouldn’t 
help them at all. I am trying to see how do we focus H.R. 4 other 
than just turning it over to the States. Does anything really attract 
families to adopt these hard-to-adopt children? 

Ms. Robinson. Well, definitely the $5,000 tax credit would apply 
to all adoptions, not just special-needs adoptions, including inter- 
national adoptions. 

Mr. Ford. It would only apply if you have the tax liability? 

Ms. Robinson. Right. Correct. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t really have any questions of the witness. I think she did 
an excellent job of providing us a statistical overview of the situa- 
tion, and I appreciate that. Mr. Ford may be able to get some more 
definitive answers from some other witnesses that are going to ap- 
pear before us today, so I look forward to hearing those witnesses. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, first, let me thank you for following 
up. Maybe the next 100 days may not be as bad as I thought they 
would be if we can see what we have done and have the time to 
have it evaluated by those people that will have to carry it out, as- 
suming the Senate is on a 100-day track as well. 
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Ms. Robinson, it is my understanding that foster care certainly 

E rovides for a lot of kids who are abused and neglected to at least 
e in a better environment, but even that care, there are a lot of 
cracks there that cause States and providers to be in court because 
kids are abused and neglected, so it is not the ideal and we are try- 
ing to improve it. 

Ms. Robinson. Correct. 

Mr. Rangel. It is also my feeling that kids that wind up in this 
circumstance, a lot of them are unwanted kids. They come from 
parents that have their own problems with drugs and alcohol, and 
maybe many of these kids themselves have been bom into being 
addicted and AIDS and social problems. In talking with profes- 
sionals like you, I get the impression that there is a clear connec- 
tion between the education that has been provided to people, the 
employability, the fact as to whether they are working, as to 
whether they have these children at all, and the others that are 
having all of these children out of wedlock that really have no 
sense of what we like to call family values. 

Is there a connection between education, job training and em- 
ployability and children going into foster care, and on the other 
side, people who are in school working and looking toward jobs and 
marriage? 

Ms. Robinson. There is data to show — in terms of kids coming 
into the foster care system? 

Mr. Rangel. Exactly. 

Ms. Robinson. They usually enter care because of abuse and ne- 
glect and there have been studies that relate abuse and neglect to 
stressors like poverty and low-income levels. 

Mr. Rangel. But Mr. Ford was talking about the number of mi- 
nority kids. If you were to talk about the income level of the par- 
ents that have their kids here, how would you describe them as a 
profile? You know, who are the parents, of these kids that Con- 
gressman Ford is talking about? \^at are their backgrounds? 

Ms. Robinson. I can get you more data on that, but there is defi- 
nitely one study that was done by HHS in 1984 or 1988, I believe, 
that showed that when the income drops to something like $15,000 
or below, incidents of child abuse in that community definitely goes 
up. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) data from 1988 indicate that 
family income has profound effects on the incidence of child abuse and Neglect. In 
the DHHS National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN) Study of National 
Incidence of Child Abuse and Neglect: 1988, the rate of abuse was four times hi^er 
among lower income families (less than $15,000) than among children in higher in- 
come families ($15,000 or more). Neglect was nearly ei^t times hi^er among lower 
income families compared to the higher income families. (See attached chapter and 
tables.) 
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5.4.1 Family Income Effects (Using Original Definitions) 

Family income was found to have profound effects on the incidence of abuse and 
neglect. There were significant income-related differences on all measures except fatalities, and 
there the differences were marginal. Table 5-5 presents the distribution of child maltreatment 
defined according to the original standards across children classified into two categories on the 
basis of family income. Throughout the table, children from families whose income was less 
than $15,000 experienced more maltreatment and injury/impairment than did those from 
families with incomes greater than $15,000. The overall rate of maltreatment was more than 5 
times higher among the lower income children who experienced maltreatment under the original 
definitions. These children were maltreated at a rate of 32.3 per 1.000 (representing 537,400 
children nationwide), as compared to 6.1 children per 1,000 (reflecting 282.500 children) in the 
upper income group. 

The rate of abuse was 4 times higher among lower income children (16.6 per 1,000 
children in this income category, or 275.500 children nationwide) than among the children in 
higher income families (4.1 per 1,000, or 190.200 children nationwide). Neglect was nearly 8 
times higher for the lower income children (17.3 per 1,000 or 287.800 children) compared to 
those from the higher income families (2.2 per 1,000 or 103,200 children). This affected the 
relative proportions of children who were abused vs. neglected in each case. The general 
pattern (discussed in Chapter 3) was fw abuse to be more frequent than neglect. That was the 
case for upper income children, whose rate of abuse represented 67% of maltreatment in that 
group and whose rate of neglect represented only 36% of maltreatment. Among lower income 
children, however, the rates of abuse and neglect were quite similar, with abused and neglected 
children representing 51% and 54% of all those maltreated, respectively. 

Income Differences in Abuse. Physical abuse was 3i times more frequent among 
lower Income children; sexual abuse was 5 times more frequent for children from the lower 
income families; and emotional abuse was nearly times more frequent for the lower income 
group. Despite the dramatic overall elevation of the incidence of abuse in the lower income 
group, the general pattern identified in Chapter 3 of physical abuse being more frequent than 
either sexual or emotional abuse held for both income groups. 
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Table 5-5. Differences in maltreatment based on family income: original definitions 



Category 

Less than 
$15,000 

$15,00 
or more 


All Maltreatment 

32.3 

6.1 


All Abuse 

16.6 

4.1 


Physical Abuse 

8.4 

2.4 

R 

Sexual Abuse 

4.5 

0.9 

A 




T 

Emotional Abuse 

4.8 

1.1 

E 




s 

a 

All Neglect 

17.3 

2.2 


Physical Neglect 

6.9 

0.7 


Educational Neglect 

lO.I 

1.3 


Emotional Neglect 

1.5 

0.3 


Fatal Injury/Impairment 

0.03 

0.01 


Serious Injury/Impairment 

6.0 

0.8 


Moderate Injury/Impairment 

22.4 

4.7 


Probable Injury/Impairment 

4.0 

0.6 



All Maltreatment 

537,400 

282,500 


All Abuse 

275,500 

190,200 


Physical Abuse 

139,800 

109,400 

T 

Sexual Abuse 

74,300 

43,100 - 

T 

Emotional Abuse 

79,100 

52,300 

L 

All Neglect 

287,800 

103,200 


Physical Neglect 

115,300 

31,800 


Educational Neglect 

167,300 

58,400 


Emotional Neglect 

25,100 

14,900 


Fatal Injury/Impairment 

500 

300 


Serious Injury/Impairment 

99,100 

38,400 


Moderate Injury/Impairment 

372,000 

217,100 


Probable Injury/Impairment 

65,900 

26,700 


^cr 1,000 children from femiliee in that income cstefoty in the population. 
^Total number of children not adjuated by population totala. 


NOTE: Family income waa unknown for 20% of the caaee. See footnote 2. 
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Income Differences in Neglect. Incidence rates for all forms of neglect were 
considerably higher for the lower income children: physical neglect was nearly 10 times as 
frequent, educational neglect close to S times as frequent, and emotional neglect 5 times more 
frequent among children from lower income families. Still, the overall ordering of educational 
neglect > physical neglect > emotional neglect held true for all children, regardless of their 
family income level. 

Income Differences In Severity of Injury/lmpairment. As shown in Table 5-5, 
children from lower income families experienced more injury/impairment than did children 
from upper income families although the difference for fatalities was only statistically marginal. 
Among children from lower income families, fatalities were 3 times more frequent; serious 
injuries/impairments were times as frequent; moderate harm occurred at nearly 5 times the 
higher income rate; and probable injuries/impairments were almost 7 times as frequent for the 
children from the higher income families. 

The most frequent category of injury/impairment resulting from maltreatment in 
both groups, as in the overall pattern seen in Chapter 3, was the moderate level, representing 
69% of the injury/impairment in the lower income group and 77% in the upper income group. 
Serious injuries were second most frequent for both groups (19% for lower income and 13% for 
higher income children), followed closely by probable injuries <12% for lower income children 
and 10% for higher income children). Fatalities were the least frequent injury for all children, 
accounting for less than 0.2% of injuries regardless of income level. 


5.4.2 Family Income Effects (Using Revised Definitions) 

The same pervasive effects of family income were apparent when maltreatment was 
defined using the revised definitions. Significant differences between the income groups 
emerged in every category of maltreatment and injury/impairment except fatalities, and for that 
category the income-related difference approached significance (i.e., was statistically marginal). 
Table 5-6 presents the incidence of maltreatment according to family income under the revised 
definitions. 
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Table 5-6. Differences in maltreatment based on family income: revised definitions 



Category 

Less than 
$15,000 

$15,00 
or more 


All Maltreatment 

54.0 

7.9 


All Abuse 

19.9 

4.4 


Physical Abuse 

10.2 

2.5 


Sexual Abuse 

4.8 

1.1 

R 

Emotional Abuse 

6.1 

1.2 

A 




T 

All Neglect 

36.8 

4.1 

Sa 

Physical Neglect 

22.6 

1.9 


Educational Neglect 

10.1 

1.3 


Emotional Neglect 

6.9 

1.5 


Fatal Injury/Impairment 

0.03 

0.01 


Serious Injury/Impairment 

6.0 

0.9 


Moderate Injury/Impairment 

30.9 

5.5 


Probable Injury/Impairment 

5.4 

0.9 


Severity-Endangered 

11.7 

0.6 



All Maltreatment 

897,700 

367,100 


All Abuse 

330,300 

204,100 


Physical Abuse 

169,200 

117,800 


Sexual Abuse 

90,600 

49,700 

T 


O 

Emotional Abuse 

100,800 

53,600 

T 


A 

All Neglect 

611,800 

188,900 

Sb 

Physical Neglect 

375,900 

85,800 


Educational Neglect 

168,300 

58,400 


Emotional Neglect 

114,400 

70,200 


Fatal Injury/Impairment 

500 

300 


Serious Injury/Impairment 

99,300 

41,000 


Moderate Injury/Impairment 

513,300 

254,600 


Probable Injury/Impairment 

90,000 

41,000 


Severity- Endangered 

194,600 

30,100 


^«r 1,000 children from familiee in that income caCcforx in the population. 
^Total number of children not adjusted by population totab. 


NOTE: Family income was unknown for 70.35( of the case*. See footnote 3. 
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Overall maltreatment under the revised definitions was almost 7 times more 
frequent among children from families whose income was less than $15,000 in 1986 (54.0 per 
1,000 or 897,700 children nationwide) than among those from higher income families (7.9 per 
1,000 or 367,100 overall). Abuse was 41 times more frequent and neglect was nearly 9 times 
more frequent among lower income as compared to upper income children. (See Table 5-6 for 
rates and totals.) 

The pattern discussed in Chapter 3 (where, under the revised definitions, neglect 
represented a greater percentage of all maltreatment than abuse) held for the lower income 
group, where 68% of the children experienced neglect (36.8 per 1,000) as compared to 37% (19.9 
per 1,000) having experienced abuse. In contrast, among the upper income children, the 
proportions were approximately equivalent, with 51% (4.1 children per 1,000) of the upper 
income children having experienced neglect and 56% (4.4 children per 1,000) having 
experienced abuse. 

Income Differences In Abuse. As shown in Table 5-6, in every category of abuse, 
children from lower income families were significantly more abused than those from upper 
income families. They were more than 4 times as likely to be physically abused or sexually 
abused and more than 5 times as likely to be emotionally abused. The relative frequencies of 
the different types of abuse within each group resembled that for the overall findings, with 
physical abuse the most frequent, followed by emotional and then by sexual abuse, although for 
upper income children the rates of emotional and sexual abuse were essentially equivalent. 

Income Differences in Neglect. There were income-related differences in all 
categories of neglect. Children from lower income families were nearly 12 times as often 
physically neglected; were nearly 8 times as likely to be educationally neglected, and were 
emotionally neglected at more than 4i times the rate of high income children. A greater 
proportion of the neglect of lower income children was physical (61%) than was the case among 
upper income children (46%). Educational neglect was more frequent than emotional neglect 
among lower income children (where it represented 27% of neglect, compared to the 19% 
represented by emotional neglect). Among upper income children, however, emotional neglect 
was about as frequent as educational neglect (representing 37% and 32% of neglect, 
respectively). 
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Income Differences in Severity of Injury/Impairment. At every level of severity, 
lower income children experienced more injury/impairment than upper income children. They 
suffered 3 times the fatalities, nearly 7 times the serious injuries, more than times the 
moderate injuries, and 6 times the probable injuries compared to the higher income children. 
Lower income children were considered endangered by maltreatment 19i times as frequently as 
the higher income children. The distribution of the different severity levels within each income 
group essentially paralleled that of children overall. Moderate injury/impairment was by far the 
most frequently experienced level, representing 57% of the injury/impairment in the lower 
income group and 70% in the upper income group. The only deviation from the general pattern 
presented in Chapter 3 was that, while the endangered category was the second most frequent 
category for children overall and for lower income children, it was the least frequent category 
for children from the higher income families. 


5.4.3 1980-1986 Differences Related to Family Income 

Family income failed to affect any of the overall 1980-1986 differences. Thus, the 
changes described in Chapter 3 held equally well for both higher and lower income families. 


5.4,4 Summary of Family Income as a Risk Factor 

Low income was a significant risk factor for child maltreatment. Under the 
original study definitions, children from families whose 1986 income was less than $15,000 
experienced significantly more maltreatment than those from families earning $15,000 or more. 
There was more frequent maltreatment and injury/impairment in every subcategory among the 
lower income children. The findings indicate that family income is a potent predictor of child 
maltreatment and of maltreatment-related injuries/impairments by any set of definitional 
standards. 
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Mr. Rangel. Sure it goes up. And how about those that are un- 
employable, those that are on welfare? 

Ms. Robinson. I don’t know that there is data on that issue. 

Mr. Rangel. Those on alcohol, those that are addicted. 

Ms. Robinson. There is also child abuse found in families 
that 

Mr. Rangel. I know, but we are talking about foster care, and 
the only way we can talk about family values is when we pull the 
sheets off of people. We don’t know about the lack of family values 
with those people that keep it locked indoors. That isn’t under con- 
gressional scrutiny. However, is it safe to say that if we con- 
centrated on improving the school system and providing training 
and job opportunity, that it would dramatically reduce the number 
of problems that we are now having in foster care? 

Ms. Robinson. There is definitely data to show that poor people, 
unemployed people, people with those types of stress in their life, 
often take that out on their children, and so low education 
level 

Mr. Rangel. So evidence begins to show that the States will 
know how to better tackle the problem — the problems — I mean, evi- 
dence of lack of education and job opportunities in poorer commu- 
nities, that they are better equipped to handle this than the U.S. 
Government? 

Ms. Robinson. I haven’t seen evidence either way, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. And if we were talking about Federal funds — no, 
no, that is a political question. 

'Thank you so much. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Again, I want to thank Ms. Robinson for coming in and present- 
ing to us some very enlightening statistics and a wonderful over- 
view. I had a couple of followups. 

I noticed in your material you did not offer any evidence, and 
perhaps because it isn’t purely statistical in nature, with regard to 
the demand for adoptions and the unmet demand for adoptions. Do 
you have any information you can offer us about the extent of that? 

Ms. Robinson. In terms of women seeking or parents seeking to 
adopt? 

Mr. English. Parents, couples seeking to adopt children and 
being unable to. 

Ms. Robinson. There is really 1 study that was done in 1988 in 
which I referred to the 200,000 women who actively sought to 
adopt. That same study had a figure of 2 million women who had 
at least made a phone call to an adoption agency. Actively sought 
is actually went over to an adoption agency and things like that. 
There is not a lot of information in terms of women who have fertil- 
ity problems and how many of them want to adopt. That is the only 
study that I have seen, the 1988 study. 

Mr. English. You also reference the decline in international 
adoptions, and you specifically reference the change of policy in 
Korea. I was wondering, are there any other policy factors that are 
precipitating this decline in international adoptions? 

Ms. Robinson. Not that I know of. International adoption really 
does depend on what is happening in various countries. For exam- 
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pie, the numbers of international adoptions probably would have 
decreased more if Russia and Romania hadn’t released more chil- 
dren for adoption in the past couple of years. So it really has less 
to do sometimes with what we are doing in this country and more 
with what is happening in other countries. 

Mr. English. Is there any evidence with regard to the cost sen- 
sitivity of international adoptions and the impact of cost on the 
level of adoption? 

Ms. Robinson. It is definitely the case that the average figure 
I have seen lately on the cost of international adoptions is $10,000 
to $15,000, and that would be prohibitive for some people. 

Mr. English. So this is probably an area where the adoption 
credit that was included in the tax policy, and by some has been 
popishly called tax cuts for the rich, might be helpful? 

Ms. Robinson. Correct. 

Mr. English. Regarding the growth of relative foster care, can 
you give us any other information that would illuminate why rel- 
atives adopt foster children at a lower rate than nonrelatives? 

Ms. Robinson. There is often, it appears to be, a sense within 
the relative home that they don’t necessarily want to be responsible 
for terminating the parental rights of the mother or the biological 
father and want to keep some ties between the child and the bio- 
logical parents, and they feel that the child is with their relatives 
and so therefore there is no need for an actual court ordered adop- 
tion, that the child is being cared for in the relative’s home. 

Mr. English. Also, and again this may require some speculation 
on your part, but one of the troubling things that we attempted to 
address this spring was the long wait for minority children avail- 
able for adoptive placement. And this is particularly troubling, be- 
cause you note that in your statistics that older adopted children 
are less likely to have a successful adoption. And I wonder if you 
can give us — and perhaps Mr. Ford was trying to get at this wnen 
he was talking about legal barriers to adoption — an example of any 
research that would guide us on why there is a longer wait for mi- 
nority children? 

Ms. Robinson. Definitely with more minority children being in 
the system in general, it would be harder to place them. I think 
there are some people on the next panels who may be able to better 
explain why minority children are harder to adopt. 

Mr. English. And I will explore that with them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me just address something because we had this 
during the welfare hearings, and Mr. Ford, I think you had criti- 
cized someone for talking about illegitimate children, and I thought 
it was a very good point at the time to stop referring to children 
as illegitimate. 

I would also caution, Mr. Rangel, you have brought up and I 
have heard this quite a bit, and I think we need to get away from 
saying unwanted children. They may be unwanted by a certain 
parent, but we are all unwanted by a lot of different people and 
I think that these children are wanted by somebody. 

Mr. Rangel. Makes a lot of sense. 
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Mr. Ensign. I appreciate that. 

A couple questions that I have for you is that you mentioned ear- 
lier abortion. Does anybody have any statistics on the rate of abor- 
tion decreasing the number of adoptions or anything? You men- 
tioned that that was one of the reasons there aren’t as many adop- 
tions. 

Ms. Robinson. I can get you data on the numbers of abortions. 

Mr. Ensign. I would appreciate that. 

[The following was subsequently received;] 

Data from the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) indicate that the number of re- 
ported abortions has remained fairly stable for the past few years. The CDC Mor- 
bidity and Mortality Weekly Report from May 5, 1995, indicates that in 1991 (the 
latest year available) there were 1,388,937 reported legal abortions in the United 
States. Since 1980 the number of reported legal abortions has remained at 1.3 to 
1.4 million each year. (See attached table.) 
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Mr. Ensign. Also, you mentioned international adoption. Does 
the international adoption, when we see that go up, does that hurt 
special-needs children or kids that are wanting to be adopted out 
of the foster children here? 

In other words, when we see the international adoptions go up, 
does that keep kids in foster care longer in this country or special- 
needs kids longer? 

Ms. Robinson. It appears that when parents look to adopt, they 
try many different routes. They often try private adoption here in 
the United States first. 

Mr. Ensign. Does that include those special-needs-type children? 

Ms. Robinson. Yes. Some people adopt because they really do 
want to give a child from another country a home, and that is their 
prime goal. With less than 10,000 foreign adoptions a year, that 
number really wouldn’t be offset too much by the special-needs 
adoption. We have way over that in terms of numbers of special- 
needs children that need to be adopted here. 

But there are definitely different motives. There are people who 
sometimes just want a child and often they don’t have the money 
to adopt internationally, but they might want to, so they adopt do- 
mestically, and vice versa. I can’t really say that one offsets the 
other. 

Mr. Ensign. OK 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for being late and ask permission to put an opening 
statement in the record. 

Chairman Shaw. All Members are invited to put an opening 
statement in the record. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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BARBARA B. KENNELLY 

THE WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HEARING ON ADOPTION AND FOSTER CARE 

MAY 10, 199S 


I would like to commend the Chairman for calling this 
hearing on how best to strengthen families, promote adoption, 
and protect children. Unfortunately, it comes about six weeks 
too late. 

It strikes me as ironic that we are now discussing how 
the federal government might best meet the needs of children 
and families after the House recently voted to completely 
abdicate that responsibility to the states. I wish we could 
have had this hearing before we repealed almost every federal 
program designed to protect children. 

I understand that part of the impetus for this hearing was 
a case in Florida in which foster parents were forced to 
relinquish custody of a girl to her biological relatives. This 
case raised important questions, including — what are the 
appropriate steps that should be taken to reunite children with 
their biological families? 

Regrettably, HR 4 has very little to say about this issue 
or about the larger issues of improving foster care and 
promoting adoption. In fact, the bill would actually repeal 
federal adoption assistance payments to families adopting 
"special ne^s" children, who represent the largest group of 
children still waiting to make the leap from foster care to 
adoption. The legislation would also reduce from current law 
overall funding levels for foster care, adoption assistance and- 
child protection, even though these services will be needed 
more, not less, as HR 4 forces more families off welfare. 

As late as today’s proceedings might be, I am still 
hopeful that we might illuminate how both current law and 
pending legislation might not always address the needs of the 
child. This is the bottom line that both Democrats and 
Republicans need to focus on. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. I just would like to ask, Ms. Robinson, have you 
got any numbers to — I think, and I believe I read that single moth- 
ers — or single women are adopting more, and I wonder if, that is 
due to them being economically aWe to adopt, or is it the fact that 
it is becoming more accepted? 

And if it is because they are more economically able, because 
they got into careers, kind of forgot about that biological clock, is 
there anything being done to encourage a woman who finds herself 
wanting very much to be a mother and yet not being able to be a 
mother? 

Ms. Robinson. I don’t have data in terms of the economic status 
of those women. Partly single-parent adoptions are going up be- 
cause in some States, they desperately need adoptive and foster 
family homes, and so they are branching out beyond the two-parent 
couple, gay parents, single parents, older parents. They are letting 
people adopt more often, just partly because of the number of chil- 
dren in the system. 

I haven’t seen information on the economic status of single 
women who adopt. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I did want to refer to one of the comments in your brief that you 
provided our committee that talked about that more black children 
stay in care longer than white children do. Is there a relationship 
between that and the Civil Rights Act of 1964, that we are inter- 
ested in reviewing, so that we will be able to move these children 
out more quickly into adoptive families? 

Ms. Robinson. I am sorry; can you clarify a little bit? 

Ms. Dunn. The consideration of the race of the family, is that rel- 
ative to this fi^re that shows us that more black children are held 
in foster care for a longer period of time than white children are? 

Is there a difficulty in finding black families, and is the emphasis 
placed too greatly on that aspect? 

Ms. Robinson. There are States that — or agencies that find it 
hard to find black families for some of these children, or take 
longer to find black families, and so they go through churches and 
they spend a lot more time trying to find people who would be will- 
ing to take some of these children. 

Ms. Dunn. But in my understanding of the original intent of that 
law, race was not to have been the deciding factor. It was one of 
many factors. Do you think that intent has changed? 

Ms. Robinson. That is correct, and most States have some kind 
of written guideline or policy that talks about race being one of 
many different factors, including things like looking for relatives 
for the child, whoever would suit the best interests of the child. But 
States are very different in terms of how they apply those rules. 

Ms. Dunn. But that should not be a precluding factor in placing 
a black child with a family. 

Ms. Robinson. No, it shouldn’t. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Lee, would you like to inquire? 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 
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I just had one question. I notice an inquiry was made about 
African-American children. I note in some of the materials, you 
have indicated that it falls upon minority children in terms of some 
of them remaining in foster care. For example, I think you cited 
statistics of Hispanics in New Mexico, and so would you say that 
it reaches children of that ilk, if you will, in different parts of the 
country? 

Ms. Robinson. Correct, and Indian children in certain States, all 
minority children, not just black children. 

Ms. Jackson-Lek. So when we begin to study the issue, we may 
see some sort of continuing theme that might warrant some re- 
sponse by the Congress? 

Ms. Robinson. Correct, to try to get those children adopted, yes. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I want to follow up on a couple of 
questions^ if it is all right. 

Chairman Shaw. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Robinson, I was looking at some of the informa- 
tion on the minority children and information on black children 
who are in foster care. Currently, States have most of the jurisdic- 
tion in the adoption area and under H.R. 4, States would have even 
more. Looking at your data from Detroit, 80 percent of the kids in 
foster care are black children who have been there for a long period 
of time. Why would we want to give States any more control, when 
they have not been able to address the adoption problems of minor- 
ity children? 

And you made reference to use — I don’t know whether you knew 
it or not, but you sort of agreed with Congressman English a 
minute ago. When I made reference to the tax bill is for the rich, 
we talked about the adoption credit. Those who would benefit from 
the adoption tax credit would be the rich. African-American fami- 
lies who would likely adopt these children would fall in the income 
ranges from $15,000 to $35,000 a year. These families would not 
benefit from this rich man’s tax cut bill that the Republicans 
passed. You indicated you agreed with Congressman English that 
it was not a tax cut for the rich. 

Do you see the adoption credit having an impact on minority 
kids? This is where we have the real problem in the foster care and 
adoption programs? 

Ms. Robinson. I am not as familiar with the tax credit in terms 
of what income levels it would apply to. 

Mr. Ford. But you said yes as though you agreed with him. 

Ms. Robinson. I don’t believe I did that. I didn’t mean to do that. 
It would apply to all families wanting to adopt children, as long as 
they have a taxable income, they would qualify for that program. 

Mr. Ford. Right. 

Ms. Robinson. And so therefore, I don’t really know 

Mr. Ford. Do you have any information regarding the income 
level of African-American families and other minority families, that 
want to adopt. Are they low-income working families who adopt? 
Do families with two or three children in the household express an 
interest in adopting children? 
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Ms. Robinson. I don’t know that for sure. I know that often with 
black children, older parents who have raised their children al- 
ready would have some type of 

Mr. Ford. You are speaking of the grandparents? 

Ms. Robinson. Or just people who are in their fifties and have 
adult kids, or whatever, and now are ready to give support to an- 
other child. 

Mr. Ford. Do you know what income brackets they fall within? 

Ms. Robinson. I don’t have that information but I can look for 
it. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

Information from a study in 1990 by the National Center for Health Statistics 
presents information on the income levels of ever-married women from 20—44 years 
of age who had ever adopted a child. Data for this study are from the 1982 and 1987 
National Survey of Family Growth. Out of a total number of 38,077 women studied 
in 1987, 17 percent of women had an income of under $15,000; 20 percent of women 
had an income of $15,000 to $24,999; 19 percent of women had an income of $25,000 
to $34,999; and 33 percent of women had an income of $35,000 or more. Of the 
women surveyed, 32,894 were white and 3,111 were black. (See attached table.) 
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Introduction 

Adoption has long provided a 
mechanism for the care of children 
whose biolojpcal parents are unable to 
provide for them and an alternative 
means of creating a family for couples 
unable to have biological children. 
During most of the 1970’s and 1980’s, 
when legal abortion and the 
development of new reproductive 
technologies created additional 
alternatives to unwanted pregnancy 
and infertility, there has l^en a need 
for information on adoption trends, on 
the characteristics of children placed 
for adoption, on the characteristics of 
adoptive families and persons seeking 
adoption, and on the outcomes for 
children, biological parents, and 
adoptive parents. This information is 
necessary for formulation of adoption 
policies at the Federal level as well as 
for State and local public child welfare 
agencies. Three major devebpments 
in recent years have hei^tcned the 
need for information: (1) the emphasis 
on tinding permanent homes for 
children in the foster care system; (2) 
the belief that all waiting children are 
"adoptable”; and (3) the belief that 


foster families could serve as 
permanent families for children who 
could not return U> their own families. 

Despite the salience of these 
issues, information about adoption in 
the United States is very limited. 
Information on adoptions arranged 
through the public sector has been 
available since 1982, when the Office 
of Human Devek^ment Services 
implemented the Voluntary 
Cooperative Information System 
(VCIS) to collect data annual^ from 
State child welfare agencies on 
children in substitute care (1). 

National estimates of all ^pes of 
adoption have not been pr^uced by 
the Federal Government since the 
mid*1970*s (2). Estimates have been 
developed by a private organization 
for 19ffl and 19^, but are subject to 
variability in the compltieness of 
reporting from State to State (3,4). 
These national estimates are used for 
indicating likely trends in adoption and 
for describing a limited number of 
characteristics, but cannot be used to 
assess the determinants and 
consequences of adoption on the 
individual level 


This report presents information 
on adoptions reported by a national 
sample of women 20-54 years of age 
in 1987. Results suggest that the 
proportion of ever-married women 
20-^ years of age who have ever 
adopted may have declined during the 
imd-1980’s; that the proportion of 
unrelated adoptions (those in which 
the adoptive parent and child are not 
related before the adoption) in which 
children are placed in adoptive homes 
as infants may be lower in the 1980’s 
than in the 1970‘s; and that the 
proportion of unrelated adoptions 
involving white adoptive mothers was 
lower in the 1980’s than in the 1970’s. 
The results also indicate that the 
proportions who have adopted 
unrelated children are lower among 
black women and women of Hispanic 
origin than among nonminority 
women, and lower among women of 
low socioeconomic status, as indicated 
by educational and income level, 
compared with their more advantaged 
counterparts. Interracial adoptions, 
which constituted about 8 percent of 
all adoptions reported by women 
20-5^ years of age, consisted primarily 
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Mr. Ford. In your capacity with the Congressional Research 
Service, this is all, you know, looking at numbers and collecting 
data has been your focus? 

Ms. Robinson. Correct. 

Mr. Ford. You have no experience in going out to site visits and 
dealing with these agencies directly to feel the real impact. This is 
just data that you have collected through 

Ms. Robinson. Correct, and that is what I stated in my memo. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Robinson, in making adoptions, do most of 
the States consider the income of the applicant for adoption? 

Ms. Robinson. They will in terms of giving — if there is a special- 
needs child, giving them special-needs payments. 

Chairman Shaw. So on any child, do they take into consideration 
the home environment, whether the prospective parents can afford 
these kids? 

Ms. Robinson. Most definitely. 

Chairman Shaw. And based upon that, would it be right to as- 
sume that most of the people, almost all of the people who are 
adopting are taxpayers? 

Ms. Robinson. I would think that is correct — especially if they 
qualify for the adoption assistance program. 

Chairman Shaw. Just about all adoptive parents will be able to 
take the tax credit that Mr. Ford is referring to. 

Ms. Robinson. As long as they have taxable income. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Taxable income. I think that is the big question, Mr. 
Chairman, that we ought to make note of The family with two 
children earning $22,000 a year, it would not help them — benefit 
them at all as it relates to this tax package, but a person who is 
earning more than $100,000 a year certainly would receive a total 
of $5,000, and that is why we say that you are going to once again 
give the rich 

Chairman Shaw. Reclaiming my time, I think most of the people 
making even $30,000 or $40,000 a year, which is middle-class 
America, do pay taxes and will get the tax credit. I don’t want to 
beat this thing to death and I am finding a little difficulty in my 
opening statement calling this a nonpartisan or bipartisan type of 
hearing, but we will leave that one right there. 

Ms. Robinson, I want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, can I ask a question? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Rangel. I would like to follow up on Ms. Dunn’s question, 
and it appeared from her question and your answer that we are in 
total agreement that one should not be precluded from adopting a 
child because of the race of the adoptive parents. 

My question along that line is that even though you don’t have 
field experience, based on your research and your knowledge of the 
criteria of adoption, would you believe that race should never be a 
factor in what is in the best interest of the child and that a policy 
of first come, first served, based on eligibility, that race should not 
be considered at all? 

Ms. Robinson. Most States do have race as a factor, one of many 
factors. 
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Mr. Rangel. Some of us in the Congress know better than those 
on the State level, and so I am asking, based on your experience, 
should we supersede those States that have a policy that race is 
a factor and put in that we are colorblind and socialworkers should 
be colorblind and that adoption agencies that are not colorblind 
would not receive Federal funds? Would that make any sense at all 
to you based on what you have read and studied? 

Ms. Robinson. I can’t exactly answer that. All I can do is say 
what States have done, and States, I believe, or adoption agencies 
know best. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you think my question is partisan or — is that 
the reason you can’t answer? Is this embarrassing to you as a pro- 
fessional to ask whether common sense and judgment would dic- 
tate that a Federal policy that supersedes State policy where race 
is a factor, that we say that race is not a factor, that if I am in 
line and I want to adopt this blue-eyed white little baby and there 
are some white couples behind me, that I don’t have a right to 
adopt that baby, notwithstanding what the social — I am not going 
to ask you any more. 

Mr. McCrery. Would the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Shaw. I will recognize Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. I just want to clarify. 

I appreciate Mr. Rangel trying to get this out of the witness, but 
the fact is that the gentleman has implied that the policy that we 
adopted was something other than what we actually did. In fact, 
we do not tell the States that they cannot consider race in placing 
children for adoption. All we say is that if there are families of an 
opposite or different race wishing to adopt that child and there are 
no families of the same race and the same family of another race, 
you cannot adopt this child, thereby causing a delay in the place- 
ment of this child, that is not allowed. But they can certainly con- 
sider race if there are families of the same race and families of 
other races all wanting to adopt this child, then the placement 
agency certainly can consider race. 

Mr. Rangel. But you put this issue 

Mr. McCrery. The gentleman was misstating the policy. 

Mr. Rangel. Could you put this issue to bed once and for all 
from me and just describe now, and you will never hear another 
word from me, is, what is this delay business? What do you mean 
by delay? I understand exactly — I think we would be in accord that 
you shouldn’t hold up a family running out there searching for 
someone who looks like the kid, so we are in accord there. But 
when you say color could be considered or race could be considered, 
what is considered a delay? 

Because that is where the socialworkers are having the major 
problem. Can they go to the computer? Can they reach out to an- 
other community? 

Let’s talk about that, and I think maybe you and I — it is an in- 
terpretation of the legislation that you supported and I did not 
fight because I know it was well intended, but it is hearings like 
this that we can see what we have done and still continue to work 
to make certain what is the objective that the gentleman would 
want and I would want. 

Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. McCrery. The object is to avoid an agency holding back an 
adoption of a child simply because there is no family wanting to 
adopt that child of the same race. 

Mr. Rangel. Ms. Dunn and I agree. The question is what is the 
interpretation of delay. And I am willing to check that out with 
staff and you so that before we go to conference, that we all can 
be reading from the same page. 

Chairman Shaw. I will make that representation, Mr. Rangel, 
that we will look at that. 

Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Briefly. I am sorry I missed the testimony. There are 
two, as you maybe mentioned, two subcommittee hearings at the 
same time of Ways and Means, and I am going to have to leave 
again for a few minutes, but I will be back, I hope, for the end of 
the next panel. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Sandy. 

Now I will thank you, Ms. Robinson, for very nice testimony. We 
very much appreciate it. 

We will certainly ask, as somewhat of a roadmap, as we proceed 
through the following panels. You were very kind to be with us. 
Thank you very much. 

I would like to recognize now Mr. Camp and then Ms. Dunn for 
purposes of introducing two members of the next panel. 

Mr. Camp. 

Oh, would the next panel please come to the table? 

I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to have the honor of introducing our next witness 
on family preservation and adoption policy. 

Susan Ann Kelly is the director of Michigan’s family first pro- 
gram within the Michigan Department of Social Services. As a con- 
sultant for the Study of Social Policy, a former socialworker and a 
recipient of the 1993 Children’s Defense Fund Leadership for Chil- 
dren Award, Ms. Kelly knows what she is talking about when it 
comes to the best interests of children, and with that, I would like 
to introduce Susan Ann Kelly to the committee. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, would like to welcome one of the members of the panel. 
Dr. Peter Pecora, who will be testifying before us this morning. 
Peter Pecora is one of the brightest and most lucid experts with re- 
gard to family-based service programs, risk assessment, and other 
areas of child welfare. He is the author or coauthor of seven books 
on child welfare practice, on administration and evaluation, and 
the author of innumerable other articles published in many distin- 
guished journals. 

My region of the country is extremely fortunate in that he cur- 
rently is the manager of research at the Nation’s premiere pri- 
vately endowed long-term foster care program in Seattle, the Casey 
family program. 'This is a program that was founded in 1966 by 
Jim Casey, a founder also of United Parcel Service, a program that 
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provides long-term care, family foster care to children for whom 
adoption and family unification are not probable alternatives. 

The program is successful and unique in that it places great em- 
phasis on permanency planning services for the children and the 
families. Most amazing, given the difficult situation of these chil- 
dren, is the fact that over 30 percent of the children are cared for 
by relatives as a form of family preservation. We have heard from 
the executive director of the Casey family program in previous tes- 
timony before the full Ways and Means Committee. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, once again for holding these hear- 
ings and look forward to the testimony of all our witnesses. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Dunn, and joining the other 
two witnesses and to complete this panel will be Professor Richard 
Gelles from Rhode Island, who is one of the Nation’s leading schol- 
ars on family preservation research. He has examined all the stud- 
ies on family preservation and will tell the committee whether, in 
his opinion, the studies show positive impact on families and chil- 
dren. 

At this time, I would like to recognize Ms. Kelly and invite you 
to proceed as you see fit. 

Your full statement will be placed in the record, if you care to 
summarize. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN A. KELLY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 

FAMILY PRESERVATION SERVICES, OFFICE OF CHILDREN 

AND YOUTH SERVICES, MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 

SERVICES, LANSING, MICH. 

Ms. Kelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to begin by thanking you, Mr. Camp for that intro- 
duction. I am proud to share Michigan as our home and pleased to 
be here today. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Michigan has had 
7 years of successful experience with short-term crisis intervention, 
in-home services for high-risk families, and you will find a great 
deal of information in your packets that explain some of our en- 
deavors in Michigan in the Families First program. 

Families First has shown that families can change, that we can 
keep families together safely, and we can reduce the need for many 
unnecessary out-of-home placements. Despite the differences you 
may hear expressed today in these panels, all of us commonly be- 
lieve that the family is the foundation of our society. 

Children are both our hope for the future and our most valuable 
resource. They deserve our closest attention and highest priority. 
That is why we are outraged when a child is maltreated, abused, 
or dies, and it is especially heartbreaking when a child dies at the 
hand of his parent. 

We must never grow immune to that tragedy and we must collec- 
tively work together to end child abuse. I believe, and our experi- 
ence shows, that the best way to do that, the best way to protect 
children, is by strengthening and preserving families whenever 
that is possible. And when it is not possible, to move swiftly to help 
children find loving, permanent adoptive homes. We can do this to- 
gether. 
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My experience in child welfare, especially in the development of 
family preservation services in Michigan, convinces me again to say 
that the best child protection is within a child’s own family. When 
crises occur and families are experiencing extreme stress, we need 
to find safe alternatives in children’s homes, neighborhoods and 
schools to protect them, to keep them safe. 

We need to be able to find safe alternatives that allow the crisis 
to be dealt with, the behaviors to change, and parents to take the 
responsibility to learn how to appropriately and safely care for 
their children. The safety of children must be at the heart of our 
intervention always. Safety must always be first. 

And while it is necessary to remove some children from their 
parents for safety reasons or because they cannot care for their 
child, I believe our challenge is to find ways, whenever possible, to 
most effectively remove the risks and help families make positive 
and lasting changes. 

Removing risks, instead of removing children, is our imperative. 
It makes good public policy to keep children and families together 
safely, whenever it is possible. The high human cost of separating 
families has long-term consequences that are difficult to repair. 

We all know, and I think all agree, that government does not 
make a good parent. Fostering situations will always be a necessity 
for some children, but the use of substitute families, even for the 
shortest time, must be a last resort, not a first resort. 

Safe family preservation services, strategically used at the point 
where the breakup of the family is imminent, is a tremendous and 
wise human investment. The best way to protect children is to help 
their parents be parents. Children do not need to bear the high cost 
of being separated from their families when that is not necessary. 

In Michigan, we have served 31,000 children over the last 7 
years in Families First. This represents 14,000 families: Birth fam- 
ilies, adoptive families, extended families, teen families, 
intergenerational families. Eighty-four percent of those families 
have heen able to remain together safely, as documented by our ex- 
ternal research and our internal data collection. 

Over 350 well-trained public and private child welfare staff have 
helped these vulnerable families to care for their children. A focus 
on safety and engapng all family members are characteristics of 
these programs. It is critical, and we do train family preservation 
workers in the art of assessment, in the art of looking for substance 
abuse, sexual abuse, child development issues, domestic violence, 
safety planning, reunification and adoption issues. Those topics and 
others are a regular part and a necessary part of the training of 
all Family Preservation workers. 

A focus on safety again is paramount. Family preservation isn’t 
the only answer to high-risk families, but family preservation is a 
very necessary service on the continuum of child welfare services. 

We believe that removing the risks instead of removing children 
makes good public policy sense and has long-term benefits that we 
can’t begin to calculate. 

There are, of course, some children for whom family preservation 
services are not appropriate, and for whom no reasonable child wel- 
fare worker or supervisor would make a referral for such. When 
children are in serious danger, when children cannot be kept safe. 
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or when it is impossible to keep a family together, we must quickly 
and humanely move those children to short-term foster care situa- 
tions or to a permanent family who will love them and raise them. 

If Judge Steketee were here today to join me, he would tell you 
how he has successfully in his court used family preservation serv- 
ices to document reasonable efforts to quickly expedite adoptive 
placements for children. 

As I end, I would like to show you two charts. These are 
research-based charts. And they both have to do with cost. One is 
about fiscal cost. The other about human cost. 
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Ms. Kelly. Chart 1 shows you that over the last 7 years, we 
have been able to document actual cost savings of over $200 mil- 
lion. Had we continued our trend of out-of-home placements at the 
current 9- to 10-percent increase that we were experiencing in the 
eighties, we would have incurred at least $200 million additional 
cost in foster care annually. 

We have been able to take these savings that were not used in 
foster care and redirect them to front-end services, to prevention 
services and to family preservation services. This document speaks 
for itself, but it says nothing about the human cost. This is fiscal 
cost and it is certainly important to you. 

Chart 2 says sometning about the human cost. These fibres rep- 
resent 400 children who were matched on identical variables. Two 
hundred foster care children leaving treatment matched with 200 
children leaving family preservation treatment. They were matched 
from the same city, the same demographics, the same presenting 
problem. What we see after almost 3 years of study is something 
that we believed at the outset. That is, if a child goes into an out- 
of-home placement, they are more than twice as likely to go into 
another foster care placement, as these 400 children show us. 

If children are able to stay together with their families safely, 
without indicated reabuse or neglect what we see is that those chil- 
dren are most likely to stay in their families permanently. 

In conclusion, I would just like to add one other thing. In 1991, 
Mr. Haskins and several other members of the House Ways and 
Means staff, and some of my colleagues here in this room, came to 
Michigan to visit the Families First program. They were met by a 
woman who had recently gone through severe cocaine addiction. 
She said she loved her family more than she loved drugs. 

She said that day to Mr. Haskins, and to the members of that 
committee, that they would hear from many people, but nobody 
more important than her. She was a consumer of families first 
services. She had been there. I bring her memory and her story 
today. The services helped. 

She has been sober, she has a full-time job. Her children are in 
school, her oldest daughter has received a scholarship to Wayne 
State University. Her children could have been one of either of 
these statistics on the chart because the variables are exactly the 
same. She received Family Preservation Services. Her family today 
is together and safe. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY 

of 

Susan' A. Kelly 

Director for the Division of Family Preservation Services 
Office of Children and Youth Services 
State of Michigjm 

before 

Subcommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Ways and Means 

The Honorable E. Clay Shaw (R., FL), Chairman 
Wednesday, May 10, 1995, 1 1 :00 AM 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee 

Introduction: Protecting Children by Preserving Families 

Michigan has had seven years of successful experience with short-term crisis intervention 
in home services for high risk families. Families First has shown families can change, that we can 
keep families together safely and reduce the need for many unnecessary out-of-home placements. 
Despite the differences you may hear expressed today in these panels, all of us commonly believe 
that the family is the foundation of our society. Children are both our hope for the future and our 
most valuable resource They deserve our closest attention and highest priority. That is why all 
of us are outraged when a child is maltreated, abused or dies. It is especially heartbreaking when 
a child dies at the hand of his parent. We must never grow immune to that tragedy and we must 
work together to end child abuse I believe the best way to do that is by strengthening and 
preserving families whenever that is possible And when it is not possible, moving swiftly to help 
children find loving, permanent adoptive homes. The care and compassion for our children must 
remain a priority that transcends political, national and cultural differences. We will, I believe, be 
judged as a nation on how we have cared for our children and youth. 

The Value of Family Preservation Services 

My experience in child welfare, especially in the development of Family Preservation 
Services in Michigan, convinces me that the best child protection is within the family. When 
crises occur and families are experiencing extreme stress, we need to find safe alternatives that 
allow the crisis to be dealt with, the behaviors to change and parents to learn how to appropriately 
and safely care for their children. The safety of children must be at the heart of our intervention - 
always. While it may be necessary to remove some children from their parents for safety reasons 
or because they cannot care for their child, I believe our challenge is to find ways to more 
effectively remove risks and help families make positive and lasting changes. Removing the risks 
instead of removing the child is our imperative. 

It makes sense and is good public policy to keep families together safely whenever it is 
possible. The human cost of separating families has long term consequences that are difficult to 
repair Government does not make a good parent Fostering situations will always be a necessity 
for some children, but the use of substitute families, even for the shortest time, must be a last 
resort, not a first option. Safe Family Preservation Services, strategically used at the point where 
the breakup of the family is imminent, is a tremendous and wise human investment. The 
philosophy of Family Preservation Services is built on respect for our clients and the belief that 
the best way to protect children is to help their famili^. Children do not need to bear the high 
human cost of being separated from their families if it is not necessary 

In Michigan we have served 3 1 ,000 children in Families First This represents over 14,000 
families. Eighty-four percent of those families have been able to remain together safely. Over 
350 well trained public and private child wel^e staff have helped these vulnerable families to find 
the strength and power to change their behaviors and improve their skills to adequately care for 
their children. A focus on safety and engaging all family members are characteristics of this 
program. We have made a difference in the lives of thousands of children in Michigan who 
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Otherwise might have been removed from their families Family preservation services isn't the 
only answer to high risk families, but family preservation is very necessary on the continuum of 
services. We cannot afford the high human cost of not making family preservation services 
available to vulnerable families. Families First has been one very successful program in the array 
of child welfare services that has moved Michigan to creatively build long-term solutions with the 
families it serves. We are learning how to keep children safe by keeping their families safe. 

The Need for a Continuum of Care 

There are some children for whom Family Preservation Services are not appropriate, and 
for whom no reasonable child welfare worker or supervisor would make a referral for such. 

When children are in serious danger, when children cannot be kept safe or when it is impossible to 
keep a family together, we must quickly and humanly move the children to a short-term foster 
care situation or a permanent family who will love them and raise them. We must release children 
for adoption more quickly, before they suffer numerous placements which require them to change 
schools, neighborhoods and support systems. 

Our ChallengcL Strong familics/Safe Children 

As we move our discussion forward we are reminded that this work isn't about 
competition among agencies and programs and theories. It is about respectful partnerships and 
true collaboration, it is about working together. It would be a pity, despite the tenuousness of 
public policy about children and families, to put our energy into only protecting the status quo. If 
we have listened to families we know that isn't good enough. Their challenge to us is to listen 
well enough to make positive changes in our systems of care, so child welfare systems are more 
family friendly and consumer driven. 
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FAMILIES FIRST 
of Michigan 

successfully working to 

KEEP FAMILIES TOGETHER 
SAFELY 

a program of the 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

Of PARTNERSHIP WITH PRIVATE CHQJ) WELFARE AGENCIES 



Michigan Department of Social Services 
GerakJ H. Miller, Director 
235 South Cesar Chavez Ave. 
Lansing, Ml 48909 



OVERVIEW 

MICHIGAN FAMILIES FIRST PROGRAM 


EuqiQse 


Families First provides safe, intensive emergency services in a family's home. It's 
purpose is to keep families safely intact and avoid high cost of unnecessary out-of-home care. 

The program is designed to protect children by strengthening families. The Families First 
goal is to safely remove risks, not children, and help families make positive, lasting changes. 

Families First is: 

Time Limited: 

Intense: 

Accessible: 

Practical: 

Linking with 
other resources: 


Fli gihilify 


A maximum of 6 weeks, an average of 5 weeks 
A minimum of 8-10 hours of services in the home each 
week 

Staff are available to families 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Families are trained and assisted in solving their own 
problems 

70% of families who participate in Families First receive 
less intensive, on-going services after Families First 


To be eligible for Families First a family must: 

- Have at least one child who is at innminent risk of removal 

- Be referred by a protective services, foster care, adoption, delinquency, 
community mental health professional, probate court or domestic violence 
shelter 

- Have at least one adult family member who will volunteer for the service and 
commit themselves to work to keep the family together 

Numbers Served 

The Michigan Families First Program began in 1988. To date, 13,600 families have been 
served. There arc 3 1 ,863 children in these families. Based on the most current data available 
83.5 percent of the families served were still intact one year after the service. 




In 1993, families referred to Families First were referred for the following reasons: 


40% involved neglect 
20% involved abuse 
22% involved abuse and neglect 
9% involved reunification 
9 % involved delinquency 
100% 

Eighty percent of the families served were receiving ADC. Fifty-four percent of the 
mothers with health conditions had substance abuse problems. Forty-one percent of the fathers 
had criminal histories or had been in prison. Sixty percent are absent father households. 

Cost 

The human cost of safely keeping families together cannot be calculated. It is one 
Michigan is committed to make. 

The average cost per family for Families First is dropping. The program averaged $4,900 
per family in 1989. By the end of FY-94 this cost was $4,000. 

The minimum cost per year for family foster care is $13,000 and for institutional care: 
$55,000. It currently costs $86,000 for one youth to complete an average stay in a state training 
school for delinquents. 

In FY-94, Families First expended $16,000,000 and covered all 83 counties. 


Funding 

Families First cunently draws on the Title IV-A and Title IV-E Federal entitlements. 

Legal Base 


PL96-272 


PL 1 03-66 
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FAMILIES FIRST 

FAMILY PRESERVATION SERVICES 

A Practical Approach to Keeping Families Together Safely 

Families First staff work with families in their own homes and use 
a combination of techniques to teach them how to cope with the 
problems. Families First is; 


Responsive - a home visit, within 
24 hours of referral to Families 
First 

Intensive - a minimum of 5 hours 
per week of direct service and up 
to 20 hours or more per week, if 
necessary 

Accessible - families can contact 
staff directly 24 hours, 7 days a 
week 

Focused on Family Strengths - 
to overcome weakness' 


Goal Oriented - 2 to 4 objectives 
developed with the family to 
address problems that led to the 
crisis 


Skill-Building - teaches positive 
practical ways to handle life's 
problems and family dynamics 

Family Centered - ability to 
work with all members of the 
family network 

Practical - hands-on assistance 
to cope with every day demands 
as well as the immediate crisis 

Time Limited - 4 to 6 weeks of 
intensive crisis intervention 
services 

Thorough - follow-up 3, 6, and 
12 months after completion of 
Families First Program 
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SERVICE DELIVERY CONTRASTS 


Traditional 

Services in office 
Waiting list 
50 minute hour 

Weekly or less 
Available during business 
hours 

Selective intake 
Worker defined solutions 
Open ended 

Large caseloads (12-50) 

Long term 

Focus on individual 

Concentrate on immediate 

symptom 

Soft services only 

Solve problem for client 


Family Preservation 

Services 

Services in client's home 
Immediate response 
As long a session as 
needed 

Frequent - often daily 
Available 7 days a 
week/24 hours a day 
Accept almost all cases 
Family selects solutions 
Closed end 
(predetermined) 

Small caseloads (2-4) 
Short term 

Focus on family system 
Concentrate on underlying 
skills & interactions 
Blend hard and soft 
services 

Help client solve own 
problems 
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CHILDREN'S PERCEPTIONS OF 
FOSTER CARE* 

• Forty percent didn't know why they entered foster care 

• Ninety percent changed neighborhoods and schools as a result 
of placement, one-quarter had experienced three or more new 
schools as a result of placements. 

• Half saw their birth mother less than once or twice a month 

• One in seven with siblings never saw their brothers or sisters 

• Ninety percent miss their birth families, with two-thirds 
indicating they sometimes cry as a result 

• Forty percent want to return immediately to their birth 
families, thirty percent want to live with other relatives, only 
twenty percent want to live with current or former foster 
parents 

• One-third didn't know why they had a caseworker 

• Eighty percent will return to their birth parents 


♦From Foster Care Placement: The Child’s Perspective (Chapin Hall: 1989). 
Based on a study interviewing fifty-nine children between 1 1 and 14 who had been 
in foster care fi-om 6 months to two years in Illinois. 
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TABLE M-1 

Foster Care Census: Michigan 


Foster care 


Year 

Admissions 

Discharges 

Net change 

popuiadon 

1983 

4.833 

4.846 

-13 

7.150 

1984 

5.142 

4.567 

575 

7.725 

1983 

5J188 

4.771 

517 

8042 

1986 

5.498 

5081 

217 

8.459 

1987 

5.977 

5.101 

876 

9035 

1988 

5.955 

5.390 

565 

9.900 

1989 

6J59 

5051 

808 

10.708 

1990 

6.819 

6.026 

793 

nool 

1991 

6.970 

6066 

604 

12.105 

1992 

6J85 

6.628 

-43 

12.062 

1993 

6,774 

6.899 

-125 

11.937 
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Multi state Foster Cars Data Archive 
The Chapin Hall Center for Children at the University of Chicago 

APPENDIX 


DETAILED STATE DATA TABLES 

This section contains a set of tables and figures detailing local foster care counts and 

indicators for each of the five Archive states. 

Table 1 Foster Care Census. 

Figure 1 

Annual counts of the total number of admissions to foster care, discharges 
from care, net change in the foster care population, and end-of-year 
(December 31) cross-secdonal foster care population. The admission and 
discharge data is not unduplicated. i.e. it may contain multiple counts for 
the same child if that child experienced more than one spell in foster care 
within the given year. 

Table 2 Children Leaving Foster Care by Time in Care. 

Counts and percent distribution of time to exit from start of the first 
placement spell for annual cdiorts of new entrants to care. Used to 
describe duration and changes in the distribution of spell lengths over 
time. The percentages presented are cumulative, giving the total percent of 
children who left care before a given length of stay. The shaded cells 
represent time intervals which were not ^y experienced by all members 
of the cohort as of December 1993, the end of the period of observadon. 
Thus, the mfotmadon in these ceils must be interpreted as only partially 
complete. 

Table 3 Foster Care Prevalence Rates by Age, Race/Ethnicity, and Gender. 

Age/gender/ethnic specific foster care prevalence rates for April 1990. 
These were obtained by dividing the number of foster childtra with a set 
of characteristics by the total number of children in the state with those 
same characteristics, and multiplying the result by 1,000. This provides a 
detailed btealcdown of prevalence rates for one cross-section of the foster 
care population. This date was selected because the the source of 
age/rac^sex specific denominators is the decennial U.5. Census for 1990. 

Table 4 Days of Substitnte Care Provided by Type of Care and Year. 

Figure 2 

Figure 3 These are the tables that were presented and described as Figure 22 from 
Section V of this report. Tins ^ows counts (in millions of care-days 
provided) of the annual (fisttibution of child welfare services by 
placement-type category. Figure 22 is laid out to promote cross-state 
comparison of trends a^ panems. but it is not helpful for the analyst who 
wisbim to retrieve specific data. This format presents numbers and graphs 
that can be read cirariy. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Kelly. 

Dr. Pecora. 

I have to apologize to Dr. Gelles, you are supposed to go second. 
Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. GELLES, PH.D., DIRECTOR, FAM- 
ILY VIOLENCE RESEARCH PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY OF 

RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON, R.I. 

Mr. Gelles. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I testified before the House and the Senate 18 years ago this 
month in favor of programs like Families First and family preser- 
vation. At the time, in our research and evaluation efforts, we be- 
lieved that it was possible to balance family preservation with 
maintaining the safety of children in homes. In the subsequent 18 
years, we have conducted quite a bit more research, looked at quite 
a bit more research, and my optimism and my zeal for family pres- 
ervation have been muted in that time. 

One of the problems in the ensuing 18 years is that we have yet 
to find solid research that meets the normal and even minimal 
standards of scientific evidence to support the claim that intensive 
family preservation programs are effective in assuring the safety of 
abused and neglected children. 

There have been hundreds of studies done that in one w^ or an- 
other attempt to evaluate family preservation programs. TTie vast 
majority of those studies, sadly, do not meet even the most minimal 
standards of scientific evidence. 

The dozen or so studies that do meet the standards of scientific 
evidence conclude by saying we cannot say definitively whether 
such a proCTam does protect the safety of abused and neglected 
children. Or course, the other side of the coin is equally accurate, 
we cannot prove that they don’t maintain the safety or don’t pro- 
tect children, but it is quite evident that it is becoming more and 
more difficult to balance preservation and child safety. 

The reasons — the underlying reasons why it is difficult are two 
problematic aspects with uniformly applying family preservation 
programs to high-risk households. One is that the theoretical model 
that we used to build intensive family preservation programs in the 
first — well, since the midseventies, assumed that there was a con- 
tinuum of abuse, ranging from subabusive discipline that parents 
used, to extremely abusive acts that physically injure and perhaps 
kill children. 

As was pointed out in some of the questioning earlier, what 
moves a parent along that continuum frequently is thought to be 
a gap between the resources the parent has and the tasks they are 
asked to do. So the parents who are under stress, parents who are 
poor, parents who are poorly educated, are presumed to be at the 
highest risk of abusing their children. 

The basic assumption for programs like family preservation is to 
fill the gap, to tilt the balance back so that families, and parents 
in particular, have more resources to bring to bear in the task of 
raising their children and that would presumably reduce the risk 
that they would abuse their children. 

Our research now has found that we cannot support a continuum 
model of child abuse and neglect, that what differentiates 
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subabusive behavior from extremely abusive behavior is not simply 
a greater degree of poverty or a larger amount of stress. Simply 
stated, as I point out in detail in my written testimony, there are 
distinct types of abusers. 

There are abusers who abuse as a result of stress, as a result of 
poverty, and there are abusers who are characterologically and con- 
stitutionally different. It is the latter group, those who are constitu- 
tionally different, those who are characterologically different, those 
who come from very distinctive family structures, for whom family 
preservation programs fail to work. Unfortunately, those are also 
families where family preservation programs have been targeted. 

A second problem is the issue of targeting. There is an assump- 
tion built into family preservation models that having been identi- 
fied and labeled as a child abuser, having been brought into the 
system and having resources brought into your household, you are 
amenable to change. 

It is, unfortunately, not true that all families are equally ame- 
nable to change. As there are types of abusers, there are stages of 
change, and many families are what we would call 
“precontemplative.” 

They deny that they abuse, they have no interest or desire to be 
part of the child welfare system, and they resist any attempts to 
change them, no matter what the level of resources that are 
brought to bear. 

In many instances, at the street level in child welfare services, 
child welfare workers confuse compliance with change, and they 
mistakenly reunify children with families who have showed compli- 
ance but have not showed real indicators of behavior change. 

An indicator of the problems of uniformly applying family preser- 
vation programs are the data that were released 2 weeks ago by 
the U.S. Advisory Board on Child Abuse and Neglect that pointed 
out that between 30 and 50 percent of children who are killed by 
their parents and caretakers are killed after they have been identi- 
fied by the child welfare system as being at-risk. 

This suggests some of the dangers of intensive family preserva- 
tion programs when they are inappropriately targeted at high-risk 
parents who do not show an interest or an amenability to change. 

I argue that family preservation should not be abolished or 
thrown out, but should be replaced with a child centered policy. In 
a child centered child welfare system, children at risk would not re- 
main in abusive homes for long periods of time, experiencing re- 
peated physical and sexual abuse and having their emotional and 
physical development compromised. Nor would they languish in 
foster care while the doctrine of reasonable efforts was applied long 
beyond the point where it was clear that abusive parents were not 
going to change. 

Abused children would not go in and out of the foster care sys- 
tem and in and out of biological homes like a never-ending revolv- 
ing door. The main goal of a child centered child welfare system 
would be to act as expeditiously as necessary so the children are 
able to develop a nurturing relationship with an adult during the 
critical period of the child’s development. 

Under a child centered system, the goal would be to terminate 
parental rights, when appropriate, quickly enough so that children 
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are not permanently harmed, not physically or psychologically 
harmed, and are made available for adoption early enough in their 
lives so they are adaptable. Because the most injurious and deadly 
abuse occurs early in a child’s life, a child centered child welfare 
policy would make children available for adoption much earlier in 
their lives before many had been badly hurt and at times when 
children are the most likely to be adopted. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF RICHARD J. GELLES, DIRECTOR 
FAMILY VIOLENCE RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Chairman Shaw and members of the Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Ways and Means, my name Is Richard Gelles and I am 
Director of the Family Violence Research Program and Professor of 
Sociology and Psychology at the University of Rhode Island. I am 
pleased to be Invited here today to testify on family preservation 
programs and whether such programs produce positive outcomes for 
children. 

I have Directed the Family Violence Research Program since 1973. 
I received my doctoral degree In Sociology at the University of New 
Hampshire In 1973 and received post doctoral training In Psychology 
at the Children's Hospital, Boston and the Harvard Medical School. 
The Feunlly Violence Research Program was established In 1973. The 
program Is a research, teaching, and training program In the area 
of family violence. The University of Rhode Island Family Violence 
Research Program has been supported by grants from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect, National Institute of Justice, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Harry Frank Guggenheim Foundation. 

The two major research efforts of the program have been the 
National Family Violence Surveys. These surveys, conducted In 
collaboration with the Family Research Laboratory at the University 
of New Hampshire, Involved two national surveys of violence In the 
family. The first survey, conducted In 1976, Interviewed a 
nationally representative sample of 2,143 households. The second 
survey, conducted In 1985 Interviewed a nationally representative 
sample of 6,002 households. 

The Family Violence Research Program has produced 20 books and more 
than 150 articles on family violence. 

I would like you to consider several Important Issues as they 
relate to family preservation programs and whether there Is 
reliable evidence that these programs produce positive Impacts for 
children. 

Family Preservation programs were developed before the enactment 
of the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 (P.L. 96- 
272.) These programs have emerged as the main mechanism by which 
states make reasonable efforts to keep abused and neglected 
children In their birth families. 

Broadly defined, family preservation services are any services that 
aim at strengthening families and creating a safe environment for 
children. This could Include "soft" psychological services for 
the abusive caretakers, such as therapy, counseling, or education, 
as well as "hard" services including cash, food, visiting nurses, 
homemaker services, educational services, crisis day care, rent 
vouchers and furniture, and other support services. There are two 
basic types of family preservation programs. The first Is the more 
traditional, opened ended and diffuse set of Interventions and the 
second are the newer, more focused Intensive family preservation 
programs . 

The traditional, opened-ended family preservation programs are 
administered by the child welfare bureaucracy. Services are 
provided In the offices of child welfare workers or agencies 
subcontracted to provide services. Clients typically arrange for 
transportation to and from the office In order to receive support. 
Services are provided during the normal 9 to 5 work day, during the 
standard "50 minute" clinical hour. Case loads average 15 to 50 
feunllles per worker, and waiting for services In the office Is a 
routine part of the process. Because needs exceed available 
workers and services, there are often waiting lists for all 
services. Services are typically soft — counseling or therapy, and 
are aimed at the Individual perpetrator. Worker burn-out tends 
to be high due to the frustration of large caseloads and limited 
available resources. Client frustration Is even greater. 
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The second form of family preservation Is Intensive family 
preservation services . The essential feature Is that services are 
Intensive, short term crisis Interventions. The length of sessions 
Is variable — It Is not confined to the "50 minute" clinical hour. 
Services are available seven days a week, 24 hours a day, not just 
during business hours Monday through Friday. Caseloads are small- 
-2 or 3 families per worker. Services can be both soft and hard. 

The foundations who provide support for the development of family 
preservation programs, the developers of family preservation 
programs, and the child welfare agency administrators who have 
implemented Intensive family preservation programs, all speak In 
one voice — "family preservation programs work." The research 
results are much less enthusiastic. There Is not yet scientific 
proof — at least using data that meet the normal standards of 
scientific evidence — to support the claim that family preservation 
works. Although there have been more than 100 evaluations of family 
preservation programs, fewer than a dozen of these evaluations meet 
the normal standards of scientific evidence for evaluation 
research. One evaluation of Intensive family preservation programs 
that does meet scientific standards for evaluation research was 
conducted by The Chapin Hall Center for Children at the University 
of Chicago, This was a two-year study of the Illinois Family First 
Program. The Chapin Hall study found only modest differences In 
subsequent confirmed reports of child maltreatment between the 
experimental groups that received Intensive family preservation and 
the control groups that received standard child welfare 
Interventions. Thus there Is neither research evidence that 
Intensive family preservation places children at decreased risk. 

A significant problem with many of the other evaluations of 
Intensive family preservation programs Is that the evaluations 
examine placement-avoidance and cost-effectiveness as the key 
outcomes variables. Child safety and child outcome are not 
measured In these studies. Thus even If the studies are 
scientifically sound, they tell us nothing about whether children 
actually benefit from Intensive family preservation services. 

A second compelling concern about family preservation and f 2 unlly 
reunification as uniform policies of child welfare agencies are the 
data on child homicide. Research on child homicide clearly reveals 
the damage done by rloldlv following the Family Preservation model. 
Thirty to fifty percent of the children killed by parents or 
caretakers are killed after they have been identified by child 
welfare agencies. These children were involved in Interventions, 
and were either left In their homes or returned home after a short- 
term removal . 

A third problem with intensive family preservation programs Is not 
related to the programs per se . but the targeting of the 
programs A major failing In the child welfare system is the crude 
way behavior change is conceptualized and measured. Behavior 
change Is thought to be a one-step process — one simply changes from 
one form of behavior to another. For example, if one Is an alcohol 
or substance abuser, then change involves stopping using alcohol 
or drugs. If one stops, but then begins again, then the change has 
not successfully occurred. A second assumption is that maltreating 
parents or caretakers all want to change--elther to avoid legal and 
social sanctions or because they have an intrinsic motivation to 
be caring parents , As a result, family preservation interventions 
assume that all parents, caretakers and families are ready and able 
to change their maltreating behavior. Absent a reliable and valid 
means of assessing behavior change, child welfare case workers 
often use "compliance" with case plans as a proxy or Indicator of 
change. Thus parents who attend parenting classes or go to 
counseling are seen as changing--even if these same parents 
continue to deny abuse and neglect. Compliance with a court- 
ordered program of services or classes is not the same as 
psychological readiness to change or actual behavior change. 
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One of the reasons why Intensive family preservation programs have 
such modest success rates Is that family preservation programs are 
"action" programs often provided to Individuals who are neither 
ready nor willing to change their behavior. 

Child welfare agencies often wait for a child to be seriously or 
permanently Injured to suspend "reasonable efforts," because the 
agencies do not have the ability to Identify families where 
"reasonable efforts" are unlikely to work. 

A fourth concern Is that the policy of "reasonable efforts" 
embodied In the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 
(P.L. 96-272) and Intensive family preservation programs were based 
on the theoretical assumption that "anyone" can abuse and neglect 
a child. By the late 1970s, explanations of child abuse that 
emphasized social, social psychological, or soclo-cultural factors 
replaced purely psychological explanations of child abuse. Thus 
Instead of arguing that only crazy or sick people abused their 
children, the new theories proposed that "anyone" could abuse his 
or her child, given the right conditions. The right conditions 
tended to be when the stresses on caretakers outweighed the 
supports they had. Those In the field of child abuse and neglect 
applied a "Continuum Model" of child abuse neglect. The continuum 
model does not view abusers and neglectors as defective, deviant, 
or sick Individuals; rather, abuse and neglect Is explained by what 
I call a "tipping point" or a "deficit" model of parental 
behavior . 

In the "tipping point" model, stresses or problems pile up until 
a "tipping point" pushes parents from being caring parents to 
maltreating parents. These stressors can be poverty, unemployment, 
marital conflict, social Isolation, sexual difficulties, physical 
Illness, child-produced stressors such as colic, developmental 
delays, or dellnguency when over-stressed, parents either actively 
lash out and physically abuse their children, or passively neglect 
their children. 

The "deficit model" assumes that some parents lack personal, 
social, or economic resources to be effective parents. Thus 
Inadequate resources are seen as the cause of abuse, and adding 
resources, such as psychological counseling, parent education, or 
home visitors will help parents to meet their own needs and the 
needs of their children. Thus the goal of child welfare 
Interventions Is to; (1) add resources, (2) remove stresses, or, 
(3) both, and make the home safe again so that children can be 
reunified with their parents. A key assumption of this model Is 
that children need only be removed from their parents when they are 
at risk of harm and should be returned when the parents are able 
to adequately care for them. 


I believe there are compelling data that challenge the belief that 
anyone can kill a child and that there Is a continuum of violence 
and abuse. Instead, I believe the data support a theoretical model 
that states that there are distinct types of abusers. This model 
Is greatly oversimplified and la a version of the model of human 
behavior Woody Allen presented In his movie, Annie Hall , where he 
divides the world Into the "horrible" and the "miserable.". The 
"horrible" are parents who deliberately kill their children, burn 
and scald their children, torture their children, or who have sex 
with six-month-old children. And, In the words of Woody Allen, the 
miserable are "everyone else. " 

There are, I believe, distinct types of abusers, but there Is 
overlap between the types. The "distinct type" model assumes that 
there are some upper thresholds that guide people's behavior toward 
children. Thus most parents who use physical punishment will not 
hurt their children, although some Injuries do occur as a result 
of loss of control, poor aim, or random unexpected factors. 
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Although there are parents who do set out to hurt their children, 
most operate within an upper threshold that limits the damage they 
do. Their maltreating behavior Is unlikely to lead to serious or 
llfe-threatenlng Injury. Again, factors such as loss of control, 
poor aim, a child turns at the last minute, a child falls on a 
sharp object, could Indeed result In a traumatic Injury or death 
In some cases. Finally, there are parents who, for whatever social 
and psychological reasons, set out to severely Injury, malm, 
torture, or kill their children. Sometimes these efforts fall and 
the children are not Injured or killed, but the upper threshold for 
these parents behavior Is so high that Injury and death are a much 
more likely outcomes of their behavior than It would be for other 
types of parents . 

It Is unrealistic to assume that one theory can possibly explain 
all the various forms of child maltreatment and It Is equally 
unrealistic to believe that one Intervention or treatment, such as 
Intensive family preservation, can help "cure" all abusers. 

I believe that we need to employ a theoretical model that 
recognizes that In the most serious and harmful cases of abuse, the 
parents, caretakers, and families are probably constitutionally 
different from those parents who do not seriously abuse or kill 
their children. 

With regard to the provisions of the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Act of 1980, so-called "reasonable efforts" become 
unreasonable when they are targeted for Individuals or families for 
whom the services cannot work or who are simply non 2 unenable to 
changing their dangerous and harmful behaviors . 

I would not be as concerned as I am about Intensive family 
preservation programs and their Impacts on children were these 
programs but one of a spectrum of programs In a full menu of 
services and Interventions In cases of child abuse and neglect and 
If Intensive family preservation programs were properly targeted 
for families In which the risk of severe abuse was low and the 
likelihood of behavior change high. This, however, Is not the 
case. Intensive family preservation programs have been 
aggressively "marketed" as effective and cost-effective child 
welfare programs. There are significant problems with the 
"overselling" of Intensive family preservation progr 2 uns. 

The problems with the overselling of Intensive family preservation 
were evident In the proposed rule for the "Family Preservation and 
Support Services Program: Proposed Rule" (45 CFR Parts 1355, 1356, 
and 1367) as announced in the Tuesday, October 4, 1994 Issue of the 
Federal Register . 

The proposed rule Implements the provisions of the "Family 
Preservation and Support Services" program enacted as part of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993. As the members of the 
Subcommittee know, the "Family Preservation and Support Services" 
program provided $1 billion over five years for family support and 
preservation programs. 

The proposed rule states that the new program shall have as a goal 
to keep children and family members safe at all times .... and that 
If a child cannot be protected from harm without placement, family 
preservation services are not appropriate. However, the actual 
consequence of the Implementation of the proposed rule may actually 
decrease safety to children. 

Child protective agencies and workers strive to balance the need 
to keep children safe and preserve families. Unfortunately, the 
new federal funds for family preservation will probably tilt the 
balance away from child safety. The proposed rule and the lure of 
the now funding provides a powerful financial Incentive for child 
welfare workers and agencies to preserve the family unit at the 
expense of child safety. This problem already exists In many 
agencies and will no doubt become a greater problem as the funding 
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dictates the programs. 

The proposed rule provides no new guidance as to what constitutes 
"reasonable efforts" and under what circumstances family 
preservation services are inappropriate. 

The proposed rule identifies a number of family preservation 
programs such as "Homebuilders" and "Families First" without noting 
that research has failed to find these programs reduce placement, 
reduce costs, or prevent further harm to children. As 1 noted 
earlier, the evaluation of the Illinois Family First program, one 
of the most methodologically sound and rigorous evaluations of a 
family preservation program to date, found that the Families First 
program was no better at reducing placement, no less costly, and 
no more able to prevent subsequent maltreatment than alternative 
interventions . 

The flaw of family preservation is not that it is ineffective, the 
flaw is that it is not a generic panacea for child maltreatment and 
thus, should not be embraced as a single, generic solution to the 
problem of child maltreatment. Unfortunately, the proposed rule 
not only implies that such programs are effective, the rule 
provides substantial new funding to implement programs that have 
no known effectiveness. The arguments for the effectiveness and 
cost effectiveness of some family reunification/family preservation 
programs, including arguments made in favor of such programs at 
the focus groups convened in the Fall, 1993, are largely anecdotal 
or based on data that are not scientifically rigorous enough on 
which to build a national policy. 

In the words of Peter Rossi who evaluated the effectiveness of the 
Homebuilders program for the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation, the 
government is "running pell-mell into family preservation without 
fully considering the evidence for it." 

Rather than being one service on the menu of services, family 
preservation has become the service, or at least the best funded 
and mostly widely touted effective service in child welfare. 
Sadly, this will likely reduce safety for many children. 

A final concern with intensive family preservation programs is 
whether such programs facilitate permanency planning or, 
inadvertently, delay the process of finding children a permanent 
placement. It is my belief that an unintended consequence of the 
widespread implementation of intensive family preservation programs 
and the belief that such programs are effective, is a delay in the 
process of finding children safe and permanent homes. Foster 
parents are frustrated by child welfare workers' insistence on 
reunification of children with abusive and neglectful parents. The 
belief in the effectiveness of family preservation programs can 
lead to a series of placements and reunifications. By the time 
child welfare workers recognize that their "reasonable efforts" and 
family preservation efforts have failed, abused and neglected' 
children are unlikely candidates for adoption, either because they 
are beyond the desirable age for adopted children or because the 
accumulated effects of abuse and neglect have reduced the 
adoptability of these children. 

I have argued that "family preservation" be replaced with a "child 
centered" policy. In a child-centered child welfare system, 
children at risk would not remain in abusive homes for long periods 
of time, experiencing repeated physical and sexual abuse and having 
their emotional and physical development compromised. Nor would 
they languish in foster care while the doctrine of reasonable 
efforts was applied long beyond the point where it was clear that 
abusive parents were not going to change. Abused children would 
not go in and out of foster care and their biological homes like 
a never-ending revolving door. 

The main goal of a child-centered child welfare system would be to 
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act expeditiously, when necessary, so that children were able to 
develop a nurturing relationship with an adult during the critical 
period of the children's development. Under a child-centered 
system, the goal would be to terminate parental rights, when 
appropriate, quickly enough so that: (1) children are not 
permanently harmed, physically or psychologically; and (2) make 
children available for adoption earlier enough In their lives so 
that they are "adoptable." 

Because the most Injurious and deadly abuse occurs early In a 
child's life, a child-centered child welfare policy would make 
children available for adoption much earlier In the lives, before 
many had been badly hurt, and at times when children are the most 
likely to be adopted (prior to their first birthdays). 

Our research has found that children's optimal development Is not 
dependent on living with their birth parents, but on developing a 
nurturant relationship with a caring adult. More Importantly, 
children need to develop this attachment during a finite 
developmental period, somewhere between age four and ten. The 
failure of family preservation programs Is that they often leave 
children In limbo during this developmental stage while child 
welfare agencies are providing so-called "reasonable efforts" to 
rehabilitate and support parents with the goal of reunification. 

I am not proposing that we abandon family preservation programs. 
Properly targeted to families according to level of risk and 
likelihood of change, and with a realistic understanding of the 
effectiveness of such programs, family preservation programs are 
an appropriate and useful component of the menu of services 
available as Interventions In cases of child abuse and neglect. 
However, family preservation programs are only one service , with 
a very modest record of success. The most Important goal of the 
child welfare system should be to assure the safety and well being 
of children. Thank you. 
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Mr. Camp [presiding]. Thank you. Dr. Gelles. 

Dr. Pecora. 

STATEMENT OF PETER J. PECORA, PHJD„ MANAGER OF RE- 
SEARCH, THE CASEY FAMILY PROGRAM, AND ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, UNIVERSITY OF 

WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Mr. Pecora. Thank you for the invitation to appear before you 
today. 

I have spent the last 18 years conducting research in child pro- 
tective services, family-based services, and foster care. Currently, I 
hold a joint appointment as the associate professor with the Uni- 
versity of Washington and as manager of research with the Casey 
Family Program. 

As Congresswoman Dunn mentioned, the Casey Family Program 
is a voluntary long-term foster care program that also provides 
some adoption services. As an operating foundation, we serve over 
1,400 children through 23 offices in 13 States, from Hawaii to 
Washington and as far east as Louisiana. 

Upholding parent rights and a child’s need for connections with 
the birth family, while ensuring child safety, is a serious challenge. 
The case from Florida that is making national news is an example 
of the need for professionally trained and carefully supervised staff 
who are held accountable for child outcomes. 

In contrast to some of the opinions that you have heard and will 
hear later today, I believe that a well-designed and carefully imple- 
mented family-based services program can be an effective safe- 
guard of child protection for many children. 

But there are a small percentage of parents in our country who 
are unwilling to make the commitment to stop abusing illegal 
drugs or alcohol. There are parents who have such severe emo- 
tional problems that Dr. Gelles mentioned that they are not able 
to improve their childrearing patterns. For these adults, termi- 
nation of their parental rights and adoption by relatives or other 
people may be in the child’s best interest. 

However, for the vast majority of families who are seen by child 
welfare programs, the situation is more complex. A variety of serv- 
ices can and need to be provided to keep those children safely with 
their birth parents. Family-based services represent an essential 
part of an interconnected continuum of social services. But these 
services cannot substitute for other programs that families might 
need, such as employment, housing, mental health counseling, drug 
and alcohol treatment, and child care. 

Some parents will be unable to benefit from even these programs 
and then their children will need planned family foster care, resi- 
dential treatment, and/or adoption services. So family based serv- 
ices, under certain conditions, can improve the ability of social 
service agencies to assess these family situations. 

These workers can assist the judicial system to determine the vi- 
ability of keeping the family together versus placing the child with 
relatives, foster parents or an adoptive home. This is achieved 
through the intensive professional assessment that is possible, and 
because the service is a cost effective way to satisfy the reasonable 
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efforts provisions of the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act 
of 1980, Public Law 96-272. 

There is a small but growing body of research evidence that sup- 
ports judicious use of family-based services, especially if outcomes 
other than just placement prevention are considered. Many pro- 
CTam critics, and I have to include Dr. Gelles among this group, 
have not read or have ignored the more positive scientifically sound 
evaluations, especially the exemplary studies conducted by Dr. 
Henngeler at the department of psychiatry at the University of 
South Carolina, and some of the less publicized, smaller research 
efforts. 

Appendix A in my testimony does present some of the data from 
a number of those studies. Some of those, in all fairness, are 
ground breaking. They are in press in the Journal of Psychiatry 
and other journals, so they are just now becoming available to the 
larger field. 

There have been, and Dr. Gelles mentioned those, a number of 
studies with negative results. That is why we still need to conduct 
additional rigorous evaluations that use comparison groups and 
case studies, a situation that is very similar to the early days of 
Head Start. 

With proper implementation and funding, in certain situations, 
family-based services will be a more cost-effective alternative to the 
child rescue approach that is being advocated by some. But to ac- 
complish these family preservation and permanency planning ob- 
jectives, the staff members must be skilled in a variety of interven- 
tion approaches while following a well-defined treatment model, 
something that has been lacking in a number of those early pro- 
grams. 

The staff members need to be trained to recognize situations that 
constitute high risk for child abuse and neglect, to save and protect 
those children; and it is helpful to work with families in their home 
environment because that is where you see the family’s strenrths 
and their limitations most dramatically. You can’t do it out of an 
office. 

In addition, there have to be a number of judicial reforms that 
will improve the laws regarding termination of parental rights and 
guardianship, because these are needed in many States because for 
some children, subsidized and conventional guardianship may be 
the best route to go, where adoption may not be as likely. 

So family-based services are not a panacea. They will not be ap- 
propriate for every family and they certainly cannot be provided in 
isolation from other support programs. But to improve these and 
other child welfare programs in this country, a more outcome- 
oriented approach to service delivers is needed. 

“Alice in Wonderland,” a book that my wife and I read to our 
daughter, states the case very well. One of the Queens told Alice 
that: If you don’t know where you are going, any way will take you 
there. And too often, the agency emphasis has been on the service 
delivery process instead of the outcomes that need to be achieved. 
And furthermore, with budget cuts, frequent turnover in key ad- 
ministrative positions and the shortage of professionally trained 
socialworkers in public child welfare services, children are not pro- 
tected or they stay too long in foster care. 
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In summary, the social service and mental health agencies in 
many States need to sharpen their focus on key outcomes, along 
with placing renewed emphasis on consistent program implementa- 
tion, stalF training and high-quality supervision. They cannot ac- 
complish this with drastic funding cuts, but these agencies will be 
able to provide more cost-effective services if better permanency 
planning is provided earlier, more vigorously and with fewer orga- 
nizational and judicial delays. Family-based services should be part 
of this more effective service delivery system. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF PETER J. PECORA, MANAGER OF RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub-Committee: 

Thank you for the invitation to speak with you today. I have spent the last 18 years 
conducting research in child protective services, family-based services, and foster care. 
Currently I hold a joint appointment as an Associate Professor at the University of 
Washington and as Manager of Research with The Casey Family Program. The Casey 
Family Program is a voluntary long-term foster care and adoption agency begun in 1966 by 
Jim Casey, one of the founders of United Parcel Service. We are one of the largest private 
operating foundations in the country devoted to children and families with offices in 23 
communities in 13 states. 

Based on my research in child protective services, family-based services and foster 
care, it is clear that upholding parent rights and a child's need for connections with his or 
her biological family while ensuring child safety is a serious challenge. In contrast to some 
of the opinions that you have heard and will hear later today, I believe that a well-designed 
and carefully implemented Family-Based Services program can be an effective safeguard of 
child protection for some children. 

There is a small percentage of parents in our country who are unwilling to make the 
commitment to stop taking illegal drugs, stop abusing alcohol or who have such severe 
emotional problems that they are not able to improve their childrearing patterns. For these 
adults, expedited termination of their parental rights and adoption by relatives or other 
people may be in the child's best interest. 

However, for the vast majority of families who are seen by the child welfare services 
system in this country, the situation is more complex. And a variety of services need to be 
provided to keep children safely with their birth family, with reasonable provisions 
available to secure placement of a child with relatives or with an adoptive family if family 
preservation can not be achieved within a reasonable period of time. The following 
information, derived from research data and actual practice, may be helpful to the 
deliberations of this Subcommittee: 

• Family-Based Services (also known as Family Preservation Services) represent an 
essential part of the continuum of social services but can not substitute for other 
programs that some families will need such as employment, housing, mental 
health counseling, drug and alcohol treatment, and child care. Furthermore, some 
families will be unable to benefit from Family-Based Services and their children 
will need planned family foster care, residential treatment and/or adoption 
services. (Please see Exhibit 1.) 

• Family-Based Services (FBS), under certain conditions, can improve the ability of 
social service agencies to assess family situations, deliver necessary services and 
help the judicial system determine the viability of family preservation versus 
placing a child with relatives, with licensed foster parents, or with an adoptive 
family. 

• Family-based services can help reduce the amount of time that is necessary to 
leunite children with their families or free them for adoption because of the 
intensive professional assessment that is possible, and because the service is a 
cost-effective way to satisfy the legal requirements ("reasonable efforts") of the 
Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 — Federal Law 96-272, 

• With proper implementation and funding, FBS programs can be part of a 
balanced approach in contrast to a child rescue approach. For example, Family- 
Based Services methods are just now beginning to be used to help support 
adoptive families as their adoptive children become older and emotional 
difficulties arise in the children or in the family. 
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To accomplish the above family preservation and permanency planning objectives, 
the FBS staff must be skilled in a variety of treatment approaches. They must also be 
trained to recognize situations that constitute high risk for child abuse or neglect, and see 
families in the home environment where the family problems and strengths are most 
evident. 

A number of judicial reforms that improve the laws regarding termination of 
parental rights will also be necessary in many states so that the legal system does not 
present unreasonable barriers to adoption or long-term foster care with guardianship. 
Subsidized and conventional guardianship may be necessary to achieve a permanent living 
arrangement for some children because for some ethnic groups, relatives or clan members 
are reluctant to formally adopt a child who in their eyes is already kin. They may be willing 
to raise that child to adulthood and need the proper legal status to do so. 

A more clear outcome-oriented approach to delivery of FBS and other child welfare 
programs must also be implemented, along with a renewed emphasis upon consistent 
implementation, staff training and high quality supervision. While budget cuts have been a 
problem, too often the agency emphasis has been on the service process instead of what key 
outcomes need to be achieved. Furthermore, with the frequent turnover of key 
administrative positions, staff burnout, and the shortage of professionally trained social 
workers in public child welfare services, children are not protected or they stay too long in 
foster care. 

Defining Program Effectiveness 

While some of the findings of preliminary studies of FBS are positive, the research 
findings, particularly those based on more rigorous deigns, are mixed. The information 
gathered thus far by a number of studies, together with reports from consumers and 
practitioners, has created a confusing body of evidence about the effectiveness of these 
service approaches. This confusion has been exacerbated by some program critics who 
have ignored some of the more positive studies and distorted the purpose of other studies. 

Placement prevention has been the focus of much of the research, while other 
aspects of program effectiveness have received less attention. There are a number of 
problems with using placement prevention rates as a primary measure of success. 
Differences found in placement rates varied from zero to 40%. Clearly, more studies of 
whether delays in child placement are beneficial need to be conducted, along with how 
children actually fare when FBS programs allow them to remain at home. 

Some of the other major outcome criteria that have been used to evaluate these 
programs are number of placement days used; reduction in the restrictiveness of placement 
location; reports of child maltreatment; changes in child, parent, and family functioning; 
family reunification; and consumer satisfaction ratings (Pecora, 1995). As summarized in 
Appendix A, the evaluation results for each of these criteria, with the exception of 
placement prevention (with fewer significant effects), have been generally positive, but 
mixed. The variability in outcomes is due, in part, to the limitations in the research design 
and measures used; few analyses of findings by sub-populations of families; lack of 
adequate staff training; and insufficient organizational stability in many of the programs. 

The FBS program evaluation results, while promising across a range of outcome 
criteria, do not show dramatic differences between control and treatment groups, and are 
not conclusive. Studies have been confounded by a number of administrative and 
evaluation problems, however. Problems in administration include referral, staff training, 
and community resources. Evaluation problems include the use of non-experimental 
designs, small samples, poor case targeting, under-use of qualitative designs, and 
inappropriate assessment measures. Across many different fields, evaluation studies 
appear to suggest that we cannot expect single services to produce dramatic changes in 
complex social problems. We need to conduct additional rigorous evaluations that use 
comparison groups and case studies, a situation that is similar to the early days of Head 
Start. 
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Conclusion 

In summary, the social service and mental health agencies in many states need to 
sharpen their focus on key outcomes, along with placing renewed emphasis upon 
consistent program implementation, staff training and high quality supervision. They can 
not do this with drastic funding cuts, but will be able to provide more cost-effective 
services if better permanency planning is provided earlier, more vigorously, and with 
fewer agency delays. FBS should be part of this more effective service delivery system. 
And this system must minimize the amount of time that children spend in foster care 
instead of being with their birth parents, other relatives, or with an adoptive family. 


Supporting Testimony' 

The Origin of Family-Based Services 

Reform of the policies and systems that provide services to families and children is 
underway throughout the nation. Public agencies, not-for-profit agencies, and grass roots 
organizations are developing new service approaches, integrating services across 
traditionally separate domains, and collaborating with new partners to demonstrate the 
potential of reform and to better serve families. The underlying themes of these reform 
efforts are remarkably similar: meeting changing family needs, maximizing limited 
resources, and increasing effectiveness. 

A variety of social services that focus on strengthening families to prevent 
unnecessary out-of-home placement of children have emerged in the fields of child welfare, 
mental health, and juvenile justice. In the 1950s and 1960s, early forerunners of these 
services were developed as programs to treat the "multi-problem family." Since that time, 
these placement prevention services have been described as "family-based services," 
"home-based services," "services to children in their own homes," and "family 
preservation services." While program design and specific interventions differ, most of the 
programs fitting the broader name of "Family-based Servi<»s," share some or all of the 
following characteristics: 

• A primary worker or case manager establishes and maintains a supportive, 
empowering relationship with the family. 

• A wide variety of helping options are used (e.g., "concrete" forms of supportive 
services such as food and transportation may be provided along with clinical 
services). 

• Caseloads of three to twelve families are maintained. 

• One or more associates serve as team members or provide back-up for the 
primary worker. 

• Workers (or a back-up person) are available 24 hours a day for crisis calls or 
emergencies. 

• The home is the primary service setting, and maximum utilization is made of 
natural helping resources, including the family, the extended family, the 
neighborhood, and the community. 

• The parents remain in charge of and responsible for their family as the primary 
caregivers, nurturers, and educators. 

• Services are time-limited, usually 2-12 months (Adapted from Bryce & Lloyd, 
1981). 


^ Material is adapted from the following sources; Pecora, P. J. (1995). "Assessing the Impact of Family-based Services." In B. 
Gaiaway and J. Hudson (Eds.) Canadian Child Welfare; R«^rd i and Policy Implications. Toronto, CN: Thompson 
Educational Publishing, pp. 100-112. Pecora, P.j., Fraser, M.W., Nekcm, K.. McCroskey, J., & Meezan, W., (1995). Fvaluatinp 
Family -Based Services . New York: Aldine de Gruyter. Pecora, P.J., Selig, W., Zirps, F., Sc Davis, S. (Eds.) Quality 
Improvement and Program EvaluationJir Child Wdfare Agencies: Manag in g into the Next Century. Book to be published by 
Child Welfare League of America in 1995. 
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Family-based services arose in various service systems for somewhat different 
reasons. The fields of child mental health, juvenile justice and child welfare were criticized 
during the 1960s and 1970s from a number of perspectives. In child welfare it was thought 
that some children were placed in foster care, juvenile justice facilities, or residential 
treatment centers who could have remained at home or in less restrictive settings. Children 
in substitute care usually lacked clearly specified case plans. This resulted in "foster care 
drift," with unnecessarily long-term placements, multiple placements, and no sense of 
permanence for many children (Gruber, 1973; Maas & Engler, 1959). Child welfare agency 
overload, termination procedures, and adoption practices also constrained the use of 
adoption as a realistic case goal. All of these conditions prompted the development of a 
variety of foster care preventive programs (Compher, 19^; Jones, 1985; Magazine, 1983). 

One of the principal assumptions underlying foster care prevention and permanency 
planning efforts is that, in most cases, a child’s development and emotional well-being are best 
ensured through efforts to maintain the child in the home of her or his biological parents or extended 
family (providing that at least minimal standards of parenting are maintained). Child placement 
and adoption, however, in some situations may be the more beneficial and necessary option. 

A number of policy and program innovations have been instituted by federal, state, 
and local authorities to address critiques of the child welfare system. Most notable among 
these were Permanency Planning, and the related program and fiscal reforms promoted by 
the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-272). This federal law 
mandated that a series of reforms be implemented in state child welfare agencies in order 
to qualify for special supplemental Title IV-B federal appropriations under the Social 
Security Act. P.L. 96-272 also requires that states implement a variety of placement 
prevention services as part of their strategy to ensure that "reasonable efforts" (never 
precisely defined) have been made to preserve the family before a child is placed in 
substitute care (Pine, 1986). 

Permanency planning refers, first, to efforts to prevent unnecessary child placement, 
and second, to return children from foster care to their biological families or to some other 
form of permanent placement such as an adoptive home or long-term foster care family 
with guardianship. This emphasis took hold in child welfare agencies in the late 1970s and 
1980s with the leadership of the Oregon Permanency Planning Project and other training 
efforts. In the past, permanency planning has been helpful in reducing the numbers of 
children lingering in family foster care. For example, as of 1985, 26% of the children who 
left substitute care had been there for 4 months or less; 46% of the children were in 
placement less than 6 months (Maximus, 1985, p. III-37). 

There is, however, growing concern about a lack of program alternatives for family 
reunification, foster care re-entry, delays in adoption and, more importantly, placement 
prevention through improving child and family functioning. In fact, many would argue 
that the focus on permanency planning, creating service alternatives, child stability, and 
achieving timely adoption of children has not been supported through staff training, 
supervision, and provision of the necessary resources (Fanshel, 1992). 

For example, although the child population in substitute care had fallen from 
502,000 in 1977 to 276,000 in 1985, by the end of 1992 it had again risen to 442,000, 
considered to be very conservative estimate (Tatara, 1992, p. 1, Tatara, 1993, p. 1). Foster 
care placements are projected by Gershenson to reach 553,600 by the mid-1990s (850,000 if 
mental health and juvenile justice placements are included), unless something is done to 
address the increased flow of children into substitute care and the backlog of children who 
could benefit from more systematically defined and delivered reunification services (Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, U.S. House of Representatives, 1990, p. 15). 

Child advocates, therefore, remain concerned that essential preventive services are 
not being provided. These advocates maintain that it is possible to identify families with a 
sufficiently high risk of maltreatment or harm to justily an intensive intervention to prevent 
further family deterioration or child placement. But these services are not being provided, 
in part due to ineffectual enforcement of P.L. 96-272, a general lack of funding for 
preventive services (Forsythe, 1992) and continuing problems of targeting and screening of 
families most in need of the service. Consequently, many children have been placed outside 
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their homes not once but multiple times in different family, group home, residential 
treatment, juvenile justice, and psychiatric hospital settings (Fanshel & Shinn, 1978; 
Rzepnicki, 1987); and some children who could be adopted are languishing in substitute 
care. 


According to Farrow (1991), Nelson (1991), Whittaker (1991) and others, FBS, like 
some of the new family support programs, represent a significant departure from the more 
traditional categorical services that embrace a child-rescue philosophy, that place treatment 
within a narrowly "person-centered" perspective, and that give little attention to 
addressing the family's needs in a holistic manner. In response to the rising number of 
child placements, some juvenile court judges are ordering local departments of social 
services to provide housing assistance or FBS under the "reasonable efforts" mandate of 
P.L. 96-272 (Personal Communication, Judge Richard Fitzgerald, 1991). 

Family-Based Services Program Models 

As mentioned earlier, within the broad framework of Family-based Services, there is 
wide variation across the nation in the kind of interventions, duration of services, size of 
caseloads, and components of service that characterize these programs.^ Perhaps this is 
inherent in all program innovations, but it is one reason why research findings on FBS 
programs have been confusing. There is enormous variation in the service characteristics of 
these new programs. The programs themselves are often described using more specific 
terms such as intensive family preservation services, intensive family services, family support, 
family-centered, home-based and placement prevention services. In all of these services the 
family is not seen as deficient but as having many strengths and resources (Kagen et al., 
1987). 

FBS programs have recently been started in a number of new service arenas, 
including juvenile justice, developmental disability, adoption, and foster care reunification 
programs. An example of a FBS program with a broad public health and family-centered 
focus is Hawaii's "Healthy Start" program which provides a comprehensive array of health 
care, counseling and concrete services to families judged to be at moderate to high risk of 
child maltreatment (Breakey & Pratt, 1991). 

The more intensive short-term family-based service programs are designed for 
families "in crisis," at a time when removal of a child is perceived as imminent, or the 
return of a child from out-of-home care is being considered (Whittaker, Kirmey, Tracy & 
Booth, 1990). Yet the reality is that this service mode! is also being applied to chronic family 
situations that involve child neglect or abuse. These programs often share the same 
philosophical orientation and characteristics as other FBS programs, but are delivered with 
more intensity (including a shorter time frame and smaller caseloads), so they are often 
referred to as intensive family preservation service programs.^ In summary, while FBS 
programs may share core features, much diversity in treatment models exists among them. 

Program Limitations and Poliq^ Pitfalls Need to Be Recognized 

It is important to note that FBS programs will not replace other types of child and 
family services or broader societal and service system reforms (Halpern, 1990). While a 
number of case situations can be addressed by FBS programs alone, some families will 
always be in need of one or more other child welfare services such as day treatment, family 
foster care, residential treatment or adoption; and most will need other preventive or 
support services such as income support, child care, parent education, substance abuse 
treatment or job training (Pecora et at., 1995, Chapter 1). (See Exhibit 1.) As with other social 
service interventions such as home-visiting (Weiss, 1993), FBS should not be promoted as a 
cure-all for families. 


2See, for example Bryce and Lloyd (1981); Compher (1983); Kinney, Haapala and Booth (1991); Maybanks and 
Bryce (1979); Nelson and Landsman (1992). 

^For studies of program characteristics and effectiveness of FBS programs see for example, AuClaire and Schwartz 
(1986); Cabral and Callard (1982); Keying (1985); Hinckley and Ellis (1985); Jones (1985); Jones, Newman, and Shyne 
(1976); Nelson and Landsman (1992); and Szykula and Fleischman (1985). For studies of the program dimensions 
and effectiveness of the more intensive and time*iimited Family Preservation Services programs, see Feldman 
(1991); Haapala and Kinney (1988); Haapala, McDade, and Johnston (1988); Hennggeler, Melton, & Smith (1992); 
Kinney, Haapala and Booth, (1991); Kinney and Haapala (1984); Kinney, Madsen, Fleming, and Haapala (1977), and 
Yuan, McDonald, Wheeler, Struckman-Johnson, and Rivest (1990). 
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Exhibit 1. An Array of Child and Family Supports in Addition to 
Family-Based Services is Necessary 
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While significant foster care and residential treatment program savings may be 
realized for some children, FBS programs are just one of an array of services that must be 
available to support families throughout the life cycle. Without a broader network of family 
supports available in the larger society and local community, families may not be able to 
maintain the gains made during FBS, and children may be vulnerable to continued abuse 
or neglect. Furthermore, some families need services on a long-term basis and are not well 
served by a short period of intensive work (Maluccio, 1991). Other families need high 
quality foster care to help them through a difficult period or until the child reaches 
adulthood (Fanshel, Finch & Grundy, 1990). 

Defining Program Effectiveness 

While some of the findings of preliminary FBS studies are positive, the research 
findings, particularly those based on more rigorous designs, are mixed. The information 
gathered thus far by a number of studies, together with reports from consumers and 
practitioners, has created a confusing body of evidence about the effectiveness of these 
service approaches. This confusion has been exacerbated by some program critics who 
have ignored some of the more positive studies and distorted the purpose of other studies. 

Placement prevention has been the focus of much of the research, while other 
aspects of program effectiveness have received less attention. There are a number of 
problems with using placement prevention rates as a primary measure of success. 
Differences found in placement rates varied from zero to 40%. Clearly, more studies of 
whether delays in child placement are beneficial need to be conducted, along with how 
children actually fare when FBS programs allow them to remain at home. 

Some of the other major outcome criteria that have been used to evaluate these 
programs are number of placement days used; reduction in the restrictiveness of placement 
location; reports of child maltreatment; changes in child, parent, and family functioning; 
family reunification; and consumer satisfaction ratings (Pecora, 1995). As summarized in 
Appendix A, the evaluation results for each of these criteria, with the exception of 
placement prevention (with fewer significant effects), have been generally positive, but 
mixed. The variability in outcomes is due, in part, to the limitations in the research design 
and measures used; few analyses of findings by sub-populations of families; lack of 
adequate staff training; and insufficient organizational stability in many of the programs. 

The FBS program evaluation results, while promising across a range of outcome 
criteria, do not show dramatic differences between control and treatment groups, and are 
not conclusive.^ Studies have been confounded by a number of administrative and 
evaluation problems, however. Problems in administration include referral, staff training, 
and community resources. Evaluation problems include the use of non-experimental 
designs, small samples, poor case targeting, under-use of qualitative designs, and 
inappropriate assessment measures. Across many different fields, evaluation studies 
appear to suggest that we cannot expect single services to produce dramatic changes in 
complex social problems. 

Selected FBS Implementation Challenges 

Case Screening. Targeting services to cases at imminent risk of placement, if 
placement prevention is the purpose of the program, remains a serious challenge. Note 
that many of the largest FBS studies with placement prevention objectives were unable to 
target services to children truly at risk of imminent placement, as evidenced by the fact that 
few children were placed within 30 days of referral to the study. 

Serious efforts are needed in programs with this target population to refine 
placement criteria, implement interdepartmental screening committees, involve juvenile 
court personnel, better manage the politics of implementation, and address staff concerns 
about child safety in order to improve case targeting and screening. Otherwise we will 


^For critical reviews of selected evaluation studies of family-based services or the research as a whole, see Bath & 
Haapala (1994); Frankel (1988), Jones (1985), Magura (1981), Pecora, el at. (1995), Rossi (1992), Stein (1985), and 
Wells & Biegel (1991). For an incisive discussion of similar challenges with home-visiting program research see 
Olds & Kitzman (1993). 
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continue to find only small differences in placement rates between treatment and 
comparison groups. 

Improving Program Implementation. Another serious issue that has been 
inadequately addressed by many FBS initiatives is the need to achieve program consistency 
and rigor with respect to model specification, staff selection, staff training, program 
funding, quality control, staff turnover, and maintaining planned program refinement in 
contrast to model "drift" (Gershenson, 1993, Pecora, Haapala & Fraser, 1991; Schuerman, 
Rzepnicki, & Littell, 1991).5 

For example, one of the most comprehensive studies thus far, conducted in Illinois, 
found no significant differences in child placement rates between the experimental and 
comparison sites. But this was a likely finding given that only 7% of the comparison group 
cases were placed within 30 days and 16% at six months (Schuerman et al., 1993, p. 104). 
Despite some innovative approaches to random assignment and careful measurement 
strategies, a number of complications arose in the following areas: (1) considerable 
variation among sites and variations in outcomes that are due to characteristics of cases and 
the services provided to them; (2) substantial differences between the experimental sites in 
the risks of subsequent maltreatment, placement, and case closing; (3) patterns of case 
openings and closings differed substantially across sites; and (4) substantial variation was 
found across sites in the amounts, types, and duration of services provided to Family First 
and regular services cases (Schuerman, Rzepnicki, Littell & Chak, 1993, p. 118). 

As illustrated by the Illinois, California, loum. New Jersey, Utah, Washington and other 
evaluations of FBS, the program implementation process, worker training, variation in services, 
and other implementation factors are critical in interpreting study findings and in developing 
effective research designs. 

Conclusion 

In summary, as stated earlier, the social service and mental health agencies in many 
states need to place renewed emphasis upon consistent program implementation, staff 
training and high quality supervision. They can not do this with drastic funding cuts, but 
will be able to provide more cost-effective services if better permanency planning is 
provided earlier, more vigorously, and with fewer agency delays. FBS should be part of 
this more effective service delivery system. And this system must minimize the amount of 
time that children spend in foster care instead of being with their birth parents, other 
relatives, or with an adoptive family. 
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^Maintaining program implementation and fitting the evaluation design to program stage are under-emphasized 
areas. For more information, see Basch et al. (1985), Bielawski and Epstein (1984), Doueck, Bronson, & Levine (1992); 
King et al. (1987), and Scanlon et al. (1977). 
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Appendix A. Family-based Services Outcome Criteria and Findings From 

Selected Studies^ 

Days in Placement and Case Closure 

• Children in the IFPS treatment group spent significantly fewer days in placement than 
comparison group children (e.g., AuClaire & Schwartz, 1986, pp. 39-40+; Nelson, 1984+; 
Yuan et al., 1990, p. v+). 

• The likelihood of case closing for the FBS cases was 46% greater than for the control 
group cases (Littell & Fong, 1992; as cited in Rzepnicki, Schuerman, Littell, Chak, & 
Lopez, 1994, p. 61+). 

• There is some evidence that FBS may shorten the placement time of those children served 
by the program. In one study in Connecticut, more than half of the children placed were 
home within 12 months compared to the state-wide average placement duration of 31 
months (Wheeler, Reuter, Struckman-Johnson, & Yuan, 1992, p. 5.10). 

Changes in Placement Rate 

• In Michigan counties where IFPS programs were established using a "staging approach" 
where some counties who did not yet have the service were used as comparison sites, 
out-of-home placement rates grew more slowly in the counties with IFPS than those in 
non-served counties. In those counties where IFPS programs were implemented later, 
placement rates also appeared to slow as a consequence of the service. Considerable costs 
were saved by the governmental agencies in those counties as a result of the placement 
trend decrease (Visser, 1991 as cited in Bath and Haapala, 1994). 

Restrictiveness of Placement 

• Treatment group used a larger proportion of shelter care days compared to other forms 
of placement (e.g., Yuan et al., 1990'*’) 

• Children in the FBS treatment group used "less restrictive" placement options 
(e.g., Kinney & Haapala, 1984+; Willems & DeRubeis, 1981, pp. 16-25+). 

Further Reports of Child Maltreatment 

• Treatment group children (n= 52) from chronically neglecting families had fewer 
subsequent reports of child maltreatment compared to control group children (n=19) 
(Littell et al, 1992, pp. 8 and 16'''). 

Improving Child, Parent, and Family Functioning 

• Improvements in child and family functioning were found, with the treatment group 
being rated as better in several areas compart to the control group (Feldman, 1991a, 
pp. 30-33‘^). In some studies the differences in improvement found at about seven months 
after FBS services began, however, did lesson over time, with few differences reported by 
parents at a 16 month follow-up (Rzepnicki, Schuerman, Littell, Chak, & Lopez, 1994, 
pp. 67-68+). 

• In a quasi-experimental study, ratings by workers and parents indicated improvement in 
caretaker parenting skills, verbal discipline, knowledge of child care, child's school 
adjustment, child oppositional or delinquent behavior, and child's oppositional behavior 
in the home (Spaid, Fraser & Lewis, 1991, pp. 139-156). 

• In the Los Angeles study of two IFPS programs, there were improvements in the 
following areas of family functioning: Parent-child interactions, living conditions of the 
families, financial conditions of the families, supports available to families and 
developmental stimulation of children (Personal Communication, J. McCroskey and 
W. Meezan, January 4, 1994+). 

• Parental use of new skills at six month follow-up was higher in a recent family 
reunification study using an experimental design (Walton et al, 1993+). 

*p< .05. **p< .01. ***p< .001. 

+=An experimental or case overflow research design was used in these studies. 
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Appendix A. (Continued) 

Family Reunification and Child Adoption 

• Stein, Gambrill, and Wiltse (1978'^) emphasized behaviorally-specific case planning to 
achieve more permanent plans for children in family fc«ter care. They found that more 
experimental group cases were closed (50%) than comparison group cases (29%), and a 
greater number of experimental group children were returned to their birth families. 

• Lahti (1982, p.558'*’) found that 66% of the treatment group children either returned home 
or were adopted, as compared to 45% of the comparison group children, when special 
efforts were made to provide services to birth families. 

• A recent experimental study of IFPS focused on serving children who were in foster care 
for more than 30 days and who were randomly assigned to receive a three month IFPS 
intervention. These children were reunited more quickly, in higher numbers, and 
remained in the home for a greater number of days during a 12-month follow-up period 
than the control group youth (Walton et al., 1993). 

Consumer Satisfaction 

• Primary caretakers have reported relatively high satisfaction levels with most aspects of 
the FBS service (e.g., Hayes & Joseph, 1985; Magura & Moses, 1984, p.l03), including 
studies that involved comparison of the FBS-served parent ratings with those of parents 
receiving traditional child welfare services (McCroskey & Meezan, 1993, p. 6; Rzepnicki, 
Schuerman, Littell, Chak, & Lopez, 1994, p. 77 *). 

• Primary caretakers mentioned as positive the ability of the worker to establish a good 
rapport with them, as well as the teaching of communication, problem-solving and chore 
chart/reward systems (Pecora et al., 1991). 

• In a recent family reunification study using an experimental design (E = 62, C = 258) 
consumer satisfaction ratings in a number of areas were significantly higher for the 
experimental group families (Walton, 1991, pp. 106-109+). (Also see Walton et al., 1993.) 

Juvenile Delinquency Reduction 

• In a quasi-experimentai study of a home-based service program, based on Alexander's 
behavioral systems family therapy (Alexander and Parsons, 1973), the FBS treatment 
group participants were assigned based on the need to prevent placement or reunify, and 
high likelihood of re-committing a delinquent offense within one year. Recidivism in 
juvenile delinquency differed between the FBS and comparison groups (11.1% treatment, 
66.7% comparison group**). When the recidivism rates were adjusted for different follow- 
up periods, the differences were maintained (5%, 25%). (See Gordon et al., 1988, p. 250+.) 

• A home-based FBS program using the Multi-Systemic Treatment (MST) model was used 
as the treatment for 43 youth (an additional 41 youth were in the control group) to reduce 
rates of institutionalizing young juvenile offenders. At 59 weeks post-referral, youth who 
received MST had statistically significant lower arrest rates, had an average 73 fewer days 
of incarceration, and had less self-reported delinquency (Henggeler, Melton, & Smith, 
1992+). (For a review of related studies with equally positive findings see Santos, 
Henggeler, Bums, & Arana, The American Toumal of Psychiatry, in press.) 


Footnotes for Appendix A: 

^Source: Adapted from Pecora, P. J. (1995). "Assessing the Impact of Family-based Services." In B. 
Galaway and J. Hudson (Eds.) Canadian Child Welfare: Re^arch and Policy Implications. 
Toronto, CN: Thompson Educational Publishing, pp. 100-112. 

*p< .05. **p^ .01. ***p< .001. 

+=An experimental or case overflow research design was used in these studies. 
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Chairman Shaw [presiding]. Thank you. 

Thank all of you. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Kelly, I want to thank you for your excellent presentation, 
and I just have a couple of questions. 

The chart there shows that if there is a Families First interven- 
tion, it is much less likely that the child will go back into an out- 
of-home placement. Your earlier chart showed that as a result of 
Family Preservation or Families First, there was significant sav- 
ings because money wasn’t being spent on expensive out-of-home 
placement. 

Did that chart show simply the State dollars, that number was 
a reflection of what the State might be spending on foster care? 

Ms. Kelly. Those were the total appropriated dollars of a first 
year savings for all the children we have actually had in Families 
First. So it is total State and Federal dollars, Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. So that did include the 50-percent Federal match 

Ms. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Camp [continuing]. In that number? Because under our lems- 
lation that recently passed, that number would remain — those dol- 
lars would remain with the States now even though they aren’t 
being used for foster care. So that would be able to be plowed back 
into Families First as well, not just the State’s share, but the Fed- 
eral share of foster care. 

I guess I wanted to get your comments on the fact or the asser- 
tion that family preservation may delay adoption if adoption is ulti- 
mately going to be something that occurs, and the assertion that 
maybe family preservation isn’t appropriate for every family. 

Is there a prescreening process? I wanted to just near a little bit 
about how a family is selected for this in Michigan. 

Ms.' Kelly. Well, first of all, I couldn’t a^ee more with my two 
colleagues on the panel that for some families, it isn’t appropriate, 
we wouldn’t make a referral, it would do harm instead of good. And 
we do screen those families out, and those would be a threshold as- 
sessment around indicators of severe abuse or maltreatment, seri- 
ous neglect, so we would, in the beginning, never refer those fami- 
lies. 

Additionally, we have a window of opportunity when we get into 
those families. If, by some chance, a serious risk to that child is 
present and we are working in the home, we would immediately 
withdraw from that family. And we have done that in significant 
numbers, about 15 percent of our families, we have withdrawn be- 
cause safety risks are too high. So we agree. I agree wholeheartedly 
that keeping families together doesn’t mean keeping families to- 
gether at all costs. It means keeping the safety of children first. 

Mr. Camp. If it is about 15 percent of the families that leave the 
program, how many would not ever get referred in the first place, 
if you know that? 

Ms. Kelly. We have 120,000 calls to CPS annually. We substan- 
tiate about 25 percent of those calls, and those substantiated fami- 
lies would receive some kind of service. About 8,000 of those chil- 
dren eventually end up being removed, and the remainder of those 
families get some kind of either in-home service, intensive preven- 
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tion services or, if they have been removed, some kind of reunifica- 
tion service. 

It is not about having one proOTam that meets every family’s 
need, but it is about having a full array of services that families 
have equal opportunity to be targeted for when their situation calls 
for it. 

Mr. Camp. And that is the protective services number you re- 
ferred to in terms of 

Ms. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Camp. So you see this as one of several options available to 
a department of social services in order to protect children? 

Ms. Kelly. Absolutely. And even at the conclusion of a short- 
term intervention like Families First, 70 percent of those families 
go on to either some informal or formal less-intensive services. So 
we are not trying to say in any case that a 4- or a 5-week program 
can turn multiproblem families around. We are saying that it offers 
an opportunity to broker resources, to target appropriate services 
and to make sure that we are in there assessing that with the fam- 
ily. 

Mr. Camp. Does this program apply at all to what the statutes 
call delinquent children? 

Ms. Kelly. Absolutely. We take referrals from adolescents, 
delinquents. 

Mr. Camp. Do the statistics that you have shown the committee 
include abuse, neglect, and delinquency? 

Ms. Kelly. This chart that shows the matched comparison ex- 
cludes reunification or delinquency, because this began almost as 
soon as we began the program and we didn’t take that population 
in statistically significant numbers at that point. 

Mr. Camp. OK, thank you very much. 

Ms. Kelly. We do now. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As much as I wish this issue could be colorblind, is it safe to say 
that with all the statistics we have as to a child being placed for 
adoption, a child being put in foster care, a child being at-risk, a 
child being subjected to abuse and neglect, that when we talk 
about teenage mothers, we have different types of problems and 
more serious problems than in the general population? Is a child 
born to a minority teenage mother more subject to being abused, 
neglected than a child that comes from a two-parent family that is 
working? I am asking. 

Mr. Gelles. We have published two reports on that question. 
One found that, indeed, single mothers have higher rates of phys- 
ically abusing their children, unless you control for income. 

Mr. Rangel. What is that? 

Mr. Gelles. Unless you control for income. Once you control for 
income, it turns out that single mothers and mothers in two- 
caretaker families have the same rates, so income drives 

Mr. Rangel. You mean, if there were more resources, then you 
find less abuse? 

Mr. Gelles. Yes. Well, in theory that would be the case. The sec- 
ond is that, indeed, teenage mothers in their lifetime will have 
higher rates of abusing their children, but not necessarily when 
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they are teenagers. Early onset of having children is a predictor of 
abusing the child, but it depends on where she is living with that 
baby. So if she is living with her mother with the baby, the chances 
of abuse taking place are very low. If she is living with a boyfriend 
or a transient lover, the chances go up, although she may not be 
the abuser. 

Mr. Rangel. It is generally accepted, though, that a child would 
be better off at home with the mother, and better off adopted than 
in foster care, but the ideal thing is to rehabilitate or to have the 
child as close to its family, and if there is no family, a mother is 
possible. 

Now, suppose we had a policy that a woman that is 18 years old 
or less had a child and could not identify the father of that child 
and we cut off cash benefits to the mother for that child. How 
would that help in having the child stay closer to the mother as 
opposed to being abused, neglected and put into foster care? Do you 
think that would be a factor, based on what you said. Dr. Gelles, 
in terms of resources and income? 

Mr. Gelles. Well, I think I know what the answer to the ques- 
tion is. 

Mr. Rangel. I am not a professional. I am just a politician trying 
to work with the majority. 

Mr. Gelles. In theory. In theory, if you restrict resources for a 
young mother, you raise the risk that she will abuse her child. 

Mr. Rangel. And if you had one child, and you add resources, 
and were going to school and working, and then for some reason 
had another child without the blessing of marriage, then you would 
increase the danger of the child being abused if you cut off the re- 
sources for the second child? 

Mr. Gelles. In theory, you would do that. I should qualify all my 
answers to this and subsequent testimony by saying that there was 
a time where I believed that simply adding resources to families 
would across-the-board reduce the likelihood of child abuse. I know 
now that that is not true. 

Mr. Rangel. That wouldn’t make any sense at all to give money 
to somebody who has a problem that — so you don’t have to qualify 
it. These people on the majority have to change policy. Money is 
not going to resolve people’s problems. We are talking about lack 
of it. 

And I would ask another question. In your professional opinions, 
would you not say that if concentration was given to education and 
job training and job opportunities, that there would be less children 
born out of wedlock? 

That is a rough one for you, isn’t it? Based on the statistical data 
that you would see. 

Mr. Gelles. I would choose jobs only of the three. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, good. Then don’t you believe that people in 
jobs are trained for jobs? I am asking. 

Mr. Gelles. If you want to have an effect on 

Mr. Rangel. I will say jobs only, OK? 

Mr. Gelles. Then I would say yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Then would you say that qualified people get jobs? 

Mr. Gelles. I am sorry. What? 
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Mr. Rangel. Don’t you believe that you have to be qualified to 
get a job? 

Mr. Gelles. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Don’t you believe education is a part of qualifica- 
tion? 

Mr. Gelles. It depends on 

Mr. Rangel. Give me a break, Doctor. Do you not believe that 
it is in America’s best interest to have the most educated work 
force in the world? 

Mr. Gelles. Yes, but I can’t be simply advocating that more edu- 
cation — 

Mr. Rangel. Are we talking about educated people having these 
babies? 

Mr. Gelles. The education has to match the job. Simply adding 
education 

Mr. Rangel. I am asking you. Doctor, based on your statistics, 
when we are talking about children bom out of wedlock in a minor- 
ity community, do you have any statistics at all to show that these 
are educated people that are having the babies? 

Mr. Gelles. In the minority community? 

Mr. Rangel. Yes, sir. People who look like me. People nonwhite, 
brown and black. 

Mr. Gelles. Yes, we do have data. The data is — the greatest 
likelihood of abuse takes place with someone who has some high 
school but hasn’t gone beyond. 

Mr. Rangel. And most of these people who haven’t gone beyond 
are unemployable, aren’t they? 

Mr. Gelles. They aren’t employable in the inner city any longer, 
no. 

Mr. Rangel. So there would not be a “profile in professional 
courage” to say that if we concentrated on education and job train- 
ing, chances are we could dramatically reduce the number of chil- 
dren bom out of wedlock? 

Mr. Gelles. All I can speak to is you can reduce the number of 
children who are going to be physically abused. I am not qualified 
to talk about whether they will be born out of wedlock. 

Mr. Rangel. Are you qualified, Ms. Kelly? 

Ms. Kelly. No, but I am going to mve you an opinion here, if 

1 may; that 80 percent of the families that we deal with in the pro- 
gram have some kind of welfare benefits, and 60 percent of them 
are absent-father households. With some strategic, limited, cost-ef- 
fective resources, many, over 80 percent of those families, have 
been able to figure out how to get what they need to appropriately 
care for their children and many of them have been able to get the 
support to move on to jobs. 

When we look in at them at 1 year, and now with this sample, 

2 or 3 years down the road, what we find is that that self-esteem 
that comes from a job has been very helpful. 

Mr. Rangel. The Chairman has been very kind to me, but I am 
not talking about after the child is born. The problem with — ^Dr. 
Gelles said he was not qualified to answer is that in the minority 
community, do people who have education, who are employable, 
have a propensity to have children out of wedlock as teenagers? 
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That is what I was asking. I really didn’t think it took a lot of 
training. Statistics, could you tell me 

Ms. MLLY. I don’t know whether that is true. 

Mr. Rangel. You don’t know? 

Ms. Kelly. No. 

Mr. Rangel. You don’t know whether most teenage minority 
mothers are without high school diplomas? 

Ms. Kelly. I don’t have a statistic. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you know it? 

Mr. Pecora. I guess I could make one comment as a person who 
is responsible as part of a management team for 1,400 youth, 56 
percent of whom are children with color. 

One of the key outcomes we strive for is to make sure every child 
in the Casey Family Program, no matter if they are in Louisiana, 
Washington, Arizona, or wherever, graduates with a high school di- 
ploma or a GED, because we know that is part of what helps us 
keep our out-of-wedlock birthrates down, and it helps propel those 
youth into meaningful employment. 

Mr. Rangel. So you would say that 

Mr. Pecora. I can say from our Casey program experience, one 
of the key outcomes we strive for is to make sure our graduates are 
high school alumni and taxpaying citizens. 

Mr. Rangel. When people are colorblind, sometimes they don’t 
recognize the problem; therefore, they can’t come up with a solution 
to it. 

Thank you so much. 

I’ve got to find out what schools you went to so I can recommend 
it to other people so that they can figure it out. 

Chairman Shaw. Jim. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Frankly, the line of questioning by Mr. Rangel is appropriate, al- 
though we have won that debate. We have passed a welfare bill 
that, to many of us, pursues the line of questioning a little further. 
Mr. Rangel would try to highlight, you might say, the root causes 
of abuse and abusive families, and I think that is appropriate. But 
I think he doesn’t go far enough. 

What we tried to do in the welfare bill is go one step further and 
try to get at the root causes of poverty and abuse, which is to a 
large extent, due to the high rate of illegitimate births in this coun- 
try. And we feel that for too many years the Federal Government, 
through its welfare programs, has encouraged that, and we have 
gotten what we have paid for, and so we had this debate. We won 
the debate. 

We are hopeful that the Senate will follow our lead, and if not, 
at least give the States the flexibility to enact some rules in their 
welfare programs which will discourage illegitimate births and 
thereby prevent these problems from occurring. 

Mr. Rangel. If the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. McCrery. I will not yield right now. 

I think the gentleman’s line of questioning is short-sighted and 
only looks at children who are in the world now, and certainly we 
all want to make sure that those children are not neglected or 
abused and we want to give them care. But if we only use tunnel 
vision and look at those children and not look at what is causing 
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the circumstances that those children are bom into, then we have 
not done our jobs. 

So I wish the gentleman would go a little further and try to help 
us in instituting policies in this country which would discourage 
young single women, who are unable, either emotionally or eco- 
nomically, to take care of a child from ever having a child. 

Mr. Rangel. Would the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. McCrery. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Rangel. Listen, you won the debate because you had the 
votes. I only thought 

Mr. McCrery. Which, Mr. Rangel, you should be accustomed to. 

Mr. Rangel. I am accustomed to it. 

I thought that all of these professionals were here to see whether 
there was any merit to what you won, and I don’t mind being 

Mr. McCrery. Reclaiming my time. 

I think these expert witnesses 

Mr. Rangel. I was trying to ask them. 

Mr. McCrery. Reclaiming my time. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery has the time. 

Mr. McCrery. I think these expert witnesses did an excellent job 
of providing us testimony within their expertise and did a fairly 
good job in fending off your politically motivated questions. 

Mr. Rangel. I don’t think that is fair, Mr. Chairman. This is 
a 

Mr. McCrery. I think it is highly fair. 

Mr. Rangel. We are talking about children and we are talking 
about poor people, and 

Mr. McCrery. And I am telling you that your questioning was 
appropriate but didn’t go far enough. And I think that it is clear 
that these witnesses answered their 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel, I will give you a second round 
since you are the only one from the minority here, but I am going 
to insist that you 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Rangel, I know what you were trying to do. 

Mr. Rangel. I don’t think we should 

Chairman Shaw. Let me just say, let me just say, the 5-minute 
rule, I extended to 10 minutes for your questioning because you are 
the only one left. 

Mr. Rangel. And I appreciate that. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery now has the time. 

I am going to — I am going to insist — Charlie, I am going to insist 
that Mr. McCrery continue the line of questioning uninterrupted. 

Mr. Rangel. We don’t need these accusations when we are work- 
ing together. 

Mr. McCrery. Everybody here can be the judge of motivations 
and whether we work together. But frankly, surely you don’t think 
that you won the arguments all these years because of your supe- 
rior intellect and ability to argue the point. You said we won be- 
cause we had the numbers. Mr. Rangel 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, point of order, here, please. 

I am not going to stand here and be insulted. Now, if I am 
wrong, I am wrong. 

Mr. McCrery. You can insult me, but I can’t insult you? 

Mr. Rangel. If I said anything to offend you, I apologize. 
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Mr. McCrery. Likewise. 

Chairman Shaw. I would ask that the members refrain from 
commenting on other members, and continue the questioning. 

Jim, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. McCrery. I have made my point, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. I think you have. 

Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to get responses from Dr. Gelles and Dr. Pecora on 
a couple of specific points. 

Is it your view that the scientific evidence now permits the con- 
clusion that family preservation programs reduce tne probability of 
a child going into foster care? 

Dr. Pecora. 

Mr. Pecora. We have mixed evidence right now. We can’t say de- 
finitively that it does work or it doesn’t work because the studies 
have been like comparing apples and oranges and lemons. For 
many of the studies that looked at well-implemented programs 
where staff were well-trained and there was one definitive treat- 
ment model, we are seeing increasingly that those programs are 
successful for juvenile delinquents or family placement prevention, 
for reduction of emotional problems in parents as well as youth. 

For a variety of some of the large-scale studies that were done, 
particularly in Illinois and some of the other States, where you had 
a mixture of models and staff received 1 day of training, or 5 days 
of training, or 2 weeks of training, many of those results are dismal 
and the experimental studies show that. 

So we are at an early point in the development and the evolution 
of these programs. It is not unlike the early days of Head Start or 
some of the other major social service movements in this country, 
and I think it is going to take a little more time to shake out the 
more effective proCTams from those that are sloppily implemented 
or don’t have — donx hold water in terms of their integrity. 

Mr. English. Dr. Gelles. 

Mr. Gelles. I think Dr. Pecora is ri^ht. I think that the evidence 
is so mixed that you cannot say that intensive family preservation 
programs reduce children going into foster care. The only thing I 
would add to that is that having looked at the various studies that 
measure the so-called effectiveness of intensive family preservation 
programs, I would argue that one of their shortcomings is that they 
measure the wrong outcome; that most of the studies fail to meas- 
ure child outcome, not whether the child goes to foster care or 
doesn’t go to foster care, but is this program good for the short- 
term development of the child or the long-term development of the 
child? And one of the real gaps in this literature is most of the 
studies simply don’t measure that. 

Mr. English. Is the scientific evidence any more conclusive with 
regard to a conclusion that family preservation programs have posi- 
tive measurable impacts on children’s behavior and development, 
using indicators, outcomes such as school attendance, school per- 
formance, and delinquency? 

Dr. Gelles. 

Mr. Gelles. No. I am looking at the outcomes assessed in the 
dozen or so high-quality studies, at least that I know of, including 
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the Michigan study, and that is simply not an outcome variable 
that is typically — that was measured at all in these studies. 

Mr. English. Dr. Pecora. 

Mr. Pecora. There are a few studies that are looking at that 
area, and some of the most groundbreaking work that is being done 
out of departments of psychiatry involving socialworkers and psy- 
chologists as some of the providers, is showing some dramatic re- 
ductions in delinquency, and they are also starting to measure 
some of the things you mentioned, those critical outcomes, like does 
this child attend school better, are they getting better grades. So 
now what we have is a third wave of research that is finally reach- 
ing the journals. 

A number of the things that I have here are just in press out of 
Psychiatry and Psychology; these studies are beginning to show 
that there are dramatic outcomes. But it has taken us 12 years or 
more for some of these programs to be developed well enough and 
rigorously enough so they can be implemented. 

So we nave a number of programs out there in the country that 
are not being implemented well, where staff are not sufficiently 
trained, and where the models are not theory-based. So for those 
programs, we are not going to see much in the way of differences. 

Mr. English. Ms. Kelly, on these two points, working within 
your program, beyond the anecdotal evidence, do you have any- 
thing to add on those two points? 

Ms. Kelly. Well, we do have two things: One is that we are see- 
ing a comparable reduction in the use of out-of-home care, and we 
are finding reindications of serious abuse and neglect in the fami- 
lies that have been through family preservation services. So in 31 
children who have been through our services in the last 7 years, 
we have had, unfortunately, 2 ^ildren die, and 1 child is too many, 
but those are really highly significant indicators of the effectiveness 
of keeping families together safely. 

We are moving into looking at the comparison between school at- 
tendance, for example, with delinquency. We are looking in on the 
kind of intensive probation and followup services that accompany 
a short-term crisis intervention service, and we will have some 
family functioning data available soon. 

Mr. English. Thank you, and that concludes my questions. But 
I do want to thank all three of you for coming here and offering 
your real expertise in this area. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to make a few comments before I question, and 
that is that I think that what we see here^a lot with the foster care 
system, we see a lot with — especially when we get into the abusive 
situations and see people that have to give their children up, or the 
State has to take them away, is that we are not getting at the root 
causes. 

And in our society, if we actually are looking at root causes for 
what we are dealing with here, I think that we are dealing with 
almost moral and spiritual underpinnings in the decay that we 
have seen in this country, because we don’t value life, we don’t 
value life when you are old, we don’t value life when you are 
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young, when you are unborn, and I think there are those 
underpinnings. And then with the violence that we see on tele- 
vision, people are what they are in a lot of ways because of what 
goes into their mind. And if we think that what they see on tele- 
vision and in the movies doesn’t affect them, I don’t care what sci- 
entific research somebody says, causal effects, I don’t see how it 
can’t influence children and then enter their adulthood. And so 
when we are looking at root causes, it seems like to me that we 
are dealing with the whole picture. 

Certainly, economics plays a part of that. But also the moral 
decay that we have had in the last 30 to 40 years in our country, 
I would think that has contributed greatly. 

And it would also seem to me that if we are serious about these 
problems in our country, that we need to address those as well, in- 
stead of just trying to throw some money at it at the end of the 
problem, and in social services and everything, that those need to 
be some moral underpinnings that we need to reestablish in this 
country. 

I am not talking about putting somebody’s morality on other peo- 
ple. I am talking about certain universal truths and certain rights 
and wrongs that we all know are rights and wrongs, and we don’t 
even teach those anymore because we are afraid of teaching what 
somebody’s morals and not somebody else’s morals. And there are 
certain universal truths to which we do not get into anymore be- 
cause we are afraid of teaching religion or any type of morality in 
our schools. 

Anybody wish to comment? 

Ms. Kelly. I think that your comments are well taken, sir. And 
I really believe that we have to look for long-range theories and 
problem solving, but we also have millions and millions of children 
here right now — and my question to all of us is, how can we put 
together right now for these children who come to the attention of 
all of our systems, the best kind of service available to meet their 
needs now, regardless of the situations that surround them? We 
are not talking about children that are yet to be bom. 

Mr. Ensign. Right. 

Ms. Kelly. We are talking in Michigan about 13,000 children 
who have come into foster care. What do we do now, and I think 
that is the question. 

Mr. Ensign. I would agree with you. And part of the problem, 
and I think everybody is coming up with it, is that there are gray 
areas in these areas and that is why a lot of statistics don’t show 
the clearest answers. When is the best time to take a child out of 
the home? 

When is the — when is — ^you know, for the child’s well-being, be- 
cause sometimes you guess wrong. Sometimes all the theory in the 
world doesn’t make it easier to decide when you see these situa- 
tions developing, you should take them out of the home. 

Well, that doesn’t always work, and sometimes it does. All I am 
saying is that, yes, absolutely, we need to look at the answers for 
those, but it would be best to not get to that situation in the first 
place. And we are dealing with statistics here, so overall, how can 
we decrease those numbers in the future? 
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We have to be looking long term as well as in the short term. 

I think you have to address both problems at the same time, which 
would lead me into my next question, and that is, so what is the 
Federal role in getting to these short-term problems? 

You have the State role. Right now some people are dealing with 
the State role. What is the role of the Federal Government in all 
of this? What should we be telling the States to do? Should we be 
involved at all in this? 

Ms. Kelly. I think our history in the past has been one of a part- 
nership. For us in Michigan, what has really worked is to be cre- 
atively allowing to use the flexibility that we have had to take the 
funding sources available and maximize them. It is not about a 
program and it is not just about a discrete service. It is really 
about developing a continuum of care that uses all available re- 
sources, flexibly enough to meet the needs, not just of statistics, 
but real-life children whose lives we are trying to work with right 
now. 

Mr. Ensign. Are you saying the Federal Government should just 
supply funds then and let the States have complete flexibility? I 
am just asking for your input, what you see as the best role for the 
Federal Government in this. 

Ms. Kelly. I think you have heard from my Governor and our 
director of social services regularly on how we have been able to 
creatively maximize flexibility. I Aink that doesn’t come without 
accountability and real responsibility for those children’s lives. 

Mr. Pecora. I think there needs to be a balance between core 
standards and holding people accountable for key outcomes, that 
includes State and local governments, and then balancing that with 
local flexibility, with good research studies accompanying some of 
these innovations, these program innovations. 

Too often we fund programs without rigorously evaluating their 
worth, and I think you need to have a balance of the two. You have 
to have the two. You have to hold the local folks accountable as 
well as at the Federal Government level we have to be setting some 
clear universal standards that help drive some of the program de- 
velopment in the right direction. So it is a balance of both. 

And I appreciate your remarks about the need to look at the 
foundation and societal context for things, because if you look at 
our system as sort of a river and we have got a broken bridge up- 
stream, and you have family preservation, foster care, and adoption 
services as the people who are downstream with the life preservers, 
it sure would be nice to put some dollars into fixing the bridge up- 
stream so so many people wouldn’t be falling into the river. So I 
think your point about looking at our societal values and what we 
are teaching kids and paying attention to some of the basics is very 
important. 

Mr. Ensign. I see my time is up. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. Kelly, I would like to direct a couple questions to you, if I 
may. 

We have a case in Florida which was the subject of a large arti- 
cle in the New York Times just yesterday, and has been, of course, 
covered by our own local newspapers, the Sun Sentinel and the 
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Miami Herald down in the Miami-Fort Lauderdale area. It relates 
to a Dr. Rider who is keeping a baby in foster care. And it shows 
what happens when the system gets just totally out of whack and 
out of control. 

The child was born to a drug-dependent mother who already lost 
a couple of her kids, and I think since then, another child has been 
taken away from her. And this child was put in foster care with 
Dr. Rider who was led to believe that she would be able to eventu- 
ally adopt the child. 

The child was in her care for almost 2 years in foster care, and 
then when the authorities decided that they did find a family mem- 
ber that they felt was appropriate for adoption, they came and took 
the child away from her. This led her to flight, and as a result, she 
is facing a felony right now, and is under house arrest in her own — 
in her own home. 

I think it shows the tragedy of what happens when the State 
cannot move expeditiously in deciding the future of a child. This is 
not only played out in this particular case, but we are seeing It in 
so many cases, where children are in foster care 5, 6, 7 years while 
the States are trying to either rehabilitate the parent or find a 
suitable relative, when that particular child could be part of a fam- 
ily environment, could be adopted, and they are simply just not 
doing that. 

What do you feel is an appropriate time, or is there any way that 
you can describe what would be an appropriate time for the State 
to make a determination, one, if the relationship with the natural 
parent is to be severed, and two, what is an appropriate time in 
which to find a suitable family member or go ahead and have the 
child put up for adoption with a — with a member outside their own 
family? 

Ms. Kelly. I don’t know all the answers to that, and I do 
think 

Chairman Shaw. Obviously, we don’t in Florida either. 

Ms. Kelly. It is a serious problem. But I do know that it is a 
no-win situation for children when a system leads a foster family 
to believe that they will have the right to someone else’s child, 
which obviously from that article, there was an indication that the 
system believed that it could guarantee the right to that mother of 
someone else’s child. 

And I do think that in many cases that I have been familiar 
with, parents have tried unsuccessfully to get their biological chil- 
dren back early on and haven’t been able to do that despite their 
best interests and an unexpeditious court system. So I think in 
those cases, we have to look both at the system that propagates the 
myth that really someone else might have a right to your children, 
for no fault of your own — and I don’t know, and I wish Judge 
Steketee were here, because he has had a great deal of experience 
moving parental right terminations quickly and moving adoptive 
placements quickly. 

I think, again, we have to look at that child. What is in the best 
interest of that child. And when too much time passes, it gets real- 
ly cloudy, because for that child, the only family she knows is the 
one that she was with. And I think that, unfortunately, puts a di- 
lemma in that child’s life forever. So I think what you have right 
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there is a no-win situation. And I think, unfortunately, there are 
a lot of pieces of that system that didn’t work appropriately. 

But I do think we have to keep that child’s welfare first when 
we look at it, and I do know that in our system we do not termi- 
nate rights expeditiously. We wait too long for many children, and 
we don\ move children to permanency as fast as we can, and will 
in the future. That is one of our goals. We see the damage it does 
to children. I don’t know if any of my other colleagues have a com- 
ment on that. 

Chairman Shaw. I would welcome any comment any of the other 
panelists might have on that subject. 

Mr. Gelles. I would, at the risk of oversimplifying, I take a 
harder position that the rights should have been terminated expe- 
ditiously, as early on in the child’s life as possible. In order to make 
that possible in the State of Rhode Island, in July 1994, we enacted 
two pieces of legislation. 

One is that a previous termination of parental rights is prima 
facie evidence for terminating parental rights without making rea- 
sonable efforts on subsequent children, and that allows the courts 
to terminate parental rights without having to make reasonable ef- 
forts and keep the child in limbo. 

The second legislation that was enacted was that an uncured 
substance abuse problem that goes on for 12 months is also prima 
facie evidence for termination of parental rights. If you follow Ms. 
Kelly’s argument to its logical conclusion and you really are con- 
cerned with the best interest of the child and you look at devel- 
opmental outcomes and what predicts best developmental out- 
comes, you terminate parental rights as early as possible, and I say 
that with a small footnote, you are going to make mistakes, but 
you have to decide what kind of mistakes you want the system to 
make. 

Do you want to make mistakes that ultimately end up in chil- 
dren having poor developmental outcomes or even being killed, or 
do you want to take children away, maybe inappropriately from 
parents, maybe a little bit early because the system is tilted toward 
the best interest of the child? It would be the latter system I think 
that we need. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, in the particular case that I refer to, it 
seemed to me it was a no-brainer as far as the termination of the 
rights of the natural mother, and that already three other kids, I 
think, had been taken away from her — and as I say, the only thing 
I know is what I have read in the press, or I have thought there 
may be some complications that I am not aware of, but to me, once 
you have that situation where the mother is certainly deemed not 
a fit person to have custody of the child, that there ought to be 
some quick way to decide whether there was a family member who 
is a proper person, make that determination and go on with it and 
let the child be adopted at a veiw early age and very quickly. 

Mr. Gelles. We had a child in foster care, the foster mother 
wanted to adopt the child. The parental rights on the father had 
been terminated on two previous children and the mother was in 
jail on a substance abuse charge, and instead of terminating paren- 
tal rights, the State returned this child to the father who beat the 
child to death within 2 weeks. That also seemed to be a no-brainer. 
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When we did a fatality review and got to the bottom of it, the 
bottom of it was that the department and the worker felt that our 
job was to make every possible effort toward reunification, toward 
preserving the family. Somehow the reasonable efforts provision of 
Public Law 96-272, was interpreted at the street level as “eveiy 
possible effort,” and it cost this little boy his life. 

Chairman Shaw. I am not sure I know where the Federal hook 
is or where our involvement is in this particular regard, but I think 
that it is important that this committee search for that, and also 
that we shine a light on the tragedy that is living itself out every 
day in this country because of the complete breakdown of the foster 
care program. I shouldn’t say complete breakdown, but to the 
breakdown that has prevented so many kids from having families. 

Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Just very briefly, because we do have a vote. 

I-have read the testimony, and we have had a chance to talk be- 
fore, and I have followed the Families First program in Michigan, 
and I think it is a strong program. My only point would be, I don’t 
know why we get ourselves, Mr. Chairman, into an either/or propo- 
sition, why we juxtapose family preservation against a decent fos- 
ter care program, because I think the experience is that you need 
to have both. And I think there has been a tendency to look for the 
magic wand here, and there isn’t, I don’t think. 

I think the evidence is pretty strong that there isn’t. And we 
have to have adequate resources, well-used, and we haven’t. Either 
sometimes the resources have been adequate or they haven’t been 
well-used, and sometimes the resources have been inadequate. 

So I enjoyed reviewing the testimony, and I — and we all want to 
work together to make sure this happens. But there is no easy an- 
swer here, I don’t think. 

Chairman Shaw. The problem is when the system doesn’t work, 
everybody becomes a victim. The natural parent, the prospective or 
adopting parent, and of course the largest victim of all, the most 
tr^c victim of all is the child. 

There is presently a vote on the floor. If none of the members 
have any additional questions. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the panel for 
taking the time to share their expert testimony with us, and also 
apologize for subjecting you to the exchange that took place be- 
tween me and another Member. And I want you to know that it 
was never my intent to politicize your testimony. 

I did ask what I meant, and I meant what I asked, and I hope 
that there is no offense taken by you who have taken the time to 
share your views with me. 

Chairman Shaw. I think that quote was in Dr. Seuss. 

Mr. Rangel. I haven’t read his latest issue, but I will accept 
that. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, the committee will stand in recess. 

And I would like, too, to add my thanks to this most distin- 
guished panel, for taking your valuable time to travel to Washing- 
ton and testify before the committee. 

We will take only a brief recess. I know that the third panel, or 
the second panel today is on time constraints. 
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I am also aware of travel problems that you have, and I will re- 
convene this committee in about 15 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. OK. The committee will be back in order. 

We now have our second and final panel for this afternoon. Dr. 
Albert Solnit, and I realize, Dr. Solnit, you are the one with the 
travel schedule and so when you feel uncomfortable about remain- 
ing with us, you can just get up and leave. We will know that you 
are not mad at us, that you did have an airplane to catch. 

Dr. Solnit is the senior research scientist at Yale University 
Child Study Center. He is commissioner of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Mental Health. One of the other witnesses. Dr. Nicholas 
Zill, is the vice president and study area director of Westat, Inc., 
a survey research firm based in Washington, D.C. 

Jean Price is vice president, social services, for the Children’s 
Home Society of Florida, a statewide nonprofit children’s agency 
with 14 divisional offices. Dr. Carol Statute Bevan is vice president 
for research and public policy for the National Council for Adop- 
tion. 

And finally, we have Judge William Maddux of Cook County Cir- 
cuit Court in Chicago, 111. Welcome all. 

And Dr. Solnit, we will start with you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT J. SOLNIT, M.D., SENIOR RESEARCH 

SCIENTIST, YALE UNIVERSITY CHILD STUDY CENTER, NEW 

HAVEN, CONN., AND COMMISSIONER, CONNECTICUT DE- 
PARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 

Dr. Solnit. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Members of the commit- 
tee, thank you for inviting me to testify. I am sorry I am not going 
to lie able to participate in the panel which probably may be one 
of the more interesting ways in which to learn from each other and 
to communicate to you what we think is useful to you. 

At the outset it is my assumption that so long as the child is a 
part of a viable family, his or her own interests are merged with 
the other members. Only after the family fails in its function 
should the child’s interests become a matter for State intrusion. At 
such times, the child’s interests are paramount in comparison with 
the interests of the contending adults or agencies and I have titled 
my presentation “Child Preservation.” 

Historically, it is important to understand that adoption, the 
kindness of strangers, is indeed a relatively recent effort on the 
part of lawmakers to give weight to the best interests of children 
when their biological parents are unable to care for them, prefer 
not to keep them, or in some way, for example, through violence 
or abandonment, do not provide the standards of care for the child 
that our society requires. 

It is important to realize that the following criteria are what as- 
sure the child of the best opportunity to realize his or her potential 
for a full, healthy and productive development. One, to feel wanted; 
two, to be provided with continuous affection and safe care on a 
permanent basis; and three, to have at least one adult who insu- 
lates the child from the law and all that it represents. 

And there really should be a fourth that the State fails to meet, 
that is, to respect the child’s sense of time. The State does not seem 
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to know how to develop a fast track to avoid some of the issues that 
came up in the first panel by allowing the passage of time to create 
dilemmas which could be avoided. 

Therefore, although there is an advantage to the birth parents of 
preparing biologically and psychologically to receive their child 
when he or she is bom, that advantage ceases to be useful to the 
child. When the child is not wanted; is abandoned; or is severely 
abused to the point where the child’s life is endangered and the 
child may be permanently injured; such parents are disqualified. 
Then, other adults who want the child and can provide affectionate, 
safe, nurturing care on a permanent basis can achieve the same de- 
gree of importance to that child as the biological parents could 
have achieved had they been able to function adequately. 

The great advantage of being cared for by one or more adults 
who want that child and who will provide affectionate care on a 
permanent basis far outweighs for the child the disadvantage of 
wondering who were his orimnal parents and why they didn’t or 
couldn’t keep him or her with a continuity of affectionate care, up- 
lifting expectations, and useful, safe guidance. 

A parent who can provide day-to-day attention to a child’s needs 
for physical care, nourishment, comfort, affection and stimulation 
will form an attachment with and build a psycholomcal relation- 
ship to the child and will become that child’s psychological parent 
in whose care the child can feel valued and wanted. An absent bio- 
logical parent will remain or tend to become a stranger. 

The role of a psychological parent can be fulfilled either by a bio- 
logical parent or by an adoptive parent or by any other caring adult 
but never by an absent, inactive adult whatever his biological or 
legal relationship to the child may be. A psychological parent ful- 
fills the child’s psychological needs for a parent, as well as the 
child’s physical needs, on a continuing day-to-day basis, through 
interaction, companionship, interplay, and mutuality. 

The psycholo^cal parent, as mentioned previously, may be bio- 
lomcal or adoptive or may be a foster or common-law parent or any 
other person who fulfills the criteria of what the child needs. There 
is no presumption in favor of any of these after the initial assign- 
ment at birth. 

Initially in a hypothetically contested child placement conflict, a 
decision was rendered by a fictitious judge in referring to the con- 
flict between long-term, care giving foster parents and absent bio- 
lo^cal parents. 

He said, to leave undisturbed the relationship of the child to his 
common-law parents protects the well-being of the child. To favor 
the biological parent also would impose an intolerable hardship on 
both the child and the psychological parents. To favor the child 
would be to favor as well his psychological parents. 

If each human being’s interest is entitled to equal weight, more 
interest will tilt the scale toward leaving well enough alone in this 
case than toward allowing the biological parents to prevail. How- 
ever, the State’s preference to serving the child’s best interests re- 
fers to the child’s interests being paramount when there is a con- 
flict between two sets of contesting adults. 

Most adult professionals, social workers, legal professionals, and 
so on, and nonprofessionals have a tendency to favor biological par- 
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ents because they find it difficult to place themselves in the child’s 

E lace and they are more comfortable embracing the mystique of the 
lood tie and in searching for what is most fair for the contending 
adults or agencies as compared to what is the least detrimental al- 
ternative for the child. 

Clearly in such situations, taking into account the child’s needs 
and tolerances, including the child’s sense of time, the available 
choices are far from ideal. They are choices between what is most 
harmful and disadvantageous and what is least detrimental. 

In the Florida case, there would have been no doubt of what is 
in the child’s best interests even though you might want to fine 
some adult or set of adults or the State for not having moved more 
quickly toward a resolution. 

Finally, family preservation should be viewed as child and family 
preservation — we have already heard how everyone agrees with the 
continuum — a viable alternative when the risk factors can be trans- 
formed by at-home and in-community services that are child cen- 
tered and family oriented. 

But when the child has already been repeatedly injured by par- 
ents or abandoned or severely neglected to the degree that it is life- 
threatening or leads to serious physical impairment, then it is too 
late for family preservation. But it is never too late for child preser- 
vation if society will provide laws and resources that will lead to 
termination of parental rights and within the child’s time toler- 
ances to adoption or permanent foster care, that is foster care with 
tenure. 

And finally, experimenting with children should be avoided. If we 
are going to try family preservation, it shouldn’t be done as an ex- 
periment that has the likelihood of not succeeding. I don’t think it 
is right without informed consent to do experiments of using family 
preservation when the facts that are known indicate that that isn’t 
going to work and that even your best hopes aren’t going to be real- 
ized. 

On the other hand, when the risk factors indicate that there is 
a good chance that not only will the family be able to stay with the 
child, and the foster care system does not offer a better alternative, 
we need to use family preservation. Our social policy should pro- 
vide both options and each child and family should be provided 
with the option that gives the best fit in the service of the child’s 
best interests. We need to keep those factors in mind when you are 
making social policy. 

Thank you for having me and I am sorry I am going to have to 
leave early. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ALBERT J. SOLNIT, M.D. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Introduction; 

At the outset, it Is By assusption that "so long as the child 
la part of s viable fasily, his or her own Interests are Berged 
with those of the other aeabers. Only after the family fails in 
Its tunotion should the ohild's Interests becoae a matter for state 
intrusion." (Goldstein, 197M) At suoh times the child's Interests 
are paramount in ooBparlson with the Interests of the contending 
adults or agencies. 

In giving meaning to the traditional goal of serving the best 
interests of th e child "deelslon-ealcers In lew have recognised the 
necessity of protecting a child's physical well-being as a guide to 
placement. But they have bom slew to understand and to 
acknowledge the necessity of safeguarding a child's psychological 
well-being, while they sake the interests of a child paramount 
over all other olalms when his physical well-being is in jeopardy, 
they subordinate, often intentioiully, his peychnl oglcal well-being 
to, for exanple, an adult's right to assart a biological tie. Yet 
both well-beings are equally important, ai>d any eharp distinction 
between then is artificial." (Goldstein, 1979-A, p.4) 

Historically, it is important to understand that adoption, the 
"kindness of strangers," is indeed a iralatively recent effort on 
the part of law-aakers to give weight to the best interests of 
children when their biological parents are unable tn care for then, 
prefer to not keep them, or in soae way (e.g., through violence or 
abandonaent) do not provide the standarde of care for the child 
that our society requires. It is li^rtant to realize that the 
following criteria are what assure the ohild of the best 
opportunity to realize his or her potential for a full healthy and 
productive developBenti (l) to feel wanted; (a) to be provided 
with continuous affection and safe oars on a permanent basis; and 
(3) to have at least one adult who Insulates tho ohild froB the law 
and all that it raprssenta. 

Therefore, although there is an advantage to the biological 
parents of preparing bioiogioally a;id psycholegloally to reneiva 
their child when ha or she Is bom, that advantage ceases to be 
useful to the child and such parents are disguallflcd if tho child 
Is not iMntod, is abandoned, or is severely abused to the point 
where the child's life is endangered or the ohild aey bn 
pnrsanently injured. Then, ether adults who want the child and who 
can provide affectionate, safe, nurturing cere on a penanant basin 
nan achieve the same dmree of la^rtance to that child as the 
biological parents could have achieved had they boon able to 
function adequately. The great advantage of being cared for by 
one or aore adults who want that ohild and who will provide 
affectionate care on a permanent basis far outweighs for tfie 
child the disadvantage of wondering who were his orlgiiMl parents 
and why they didn't or couldn't keep bin or her with a continuity 
of affaotlonate oare, uplifting expectation, and useful, 
safe guidance. 


The following testimony is subalttad in response to queetlons 
prepared by the SubooBaittea on Human kesourcos regarding 
Federal Adoption Policy Hearings. 

1. Does research and clinical experience support the nlala that 
adoptive parents and chlldran can fern the type of intlBsta and 
trusting relationship usually formed between blol oglcal parents and 
their mlldren? 
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A par«nt who can provlda day-to-day attantion to a child's 
neods for physioal cars, nourishaant, coatort, affactlon and 
atiaulatlon will fora an attachaant with and ■build a psychological 
relationship to the child. ..and will baooBa h<A (or her) 'pcyeho- 
logloal parent' in whose care the ohlld can feel valued and 
'wanted.' An absent biological parent will raiMln, or tend to 
becoaa, a stranger.* (Goldstein, 1979-A, p.l?) The role of 
psychological parent "can be fulfilled either by a biological 
parent or by an adoptive parent or by any other caring adult — but 
never by an absent. Inactive adult, whatever his biological or 
legal relationship to the child aay be.* (Goldstein, 1979-A, 
p. 19) A psychological parent fulfills the child's psyohologlool 
needs for a parent, as well as the child's physioal needs, on a 
continuing, day-to-day basis, through interaetlon, coupanlonohlp, 
interplay, and putuallty. The psychological parent, as sentioned 
previously, nay be biological or adoptive, or eay be a footer, or 
coason-law parent, or any other person (who fulfills the criteria 
of what the child needs.) There is no presumption in favor of any 
of these after the Initial assignaent at birth. (Goldstein, 1979-A, 
p. 98) Recently, in a contested ohlld plaoenent conflict, a 
decision was rendered %fbere the judge, in referring to the conflict 
between long-ters eara-glvlng foster parents and absent blologiual 
parents, saldi *to leave undisturbed the relationship of the child 

to his nniweow*'law parents proteots tho woll-bslng of the child. . .To 
favor the biological parents would iapose an intolerable hardship 
on both the child and the psychological parents. To favor ths 
child would ba to favor as wall his psychological parents. If each 
husan being's Interest is entitled to ogual weight, sore Intsreals 
will tilt the scale toward leaving well enough alone than toward 
allowing tha biological parante to prevail,* (Ooldatein, 1979-A, 
p. 110) However, the state's preference for serving the child's 
best Interests refers to tho ohlld 'a interests being parasount when 
there is a conflict between two sets of contesting adults. 


2 , Is it oorreot to claia, as hava ssvaral witnasses who hava 
appeared before ths Suboosaittee, that the soclel work and legal 
pruruasionals favor the rights of biologioal parents and thershy 
slight the needs of children in the handling of abuse or neglect 
cases? 

Most Bduita, professionals (social workers, legal 
professionals, at al) and non-professionals hava a tendency to 
favor biological parents because they find It difficult to place 
theaselves in tha child's piece and they are sore cosfortahle 
esibracing the aictigue of the blood tie and in searching for what 
is nost fair for the contending adults or agencies as coapared to 
what is tns least aetrlnsntal altemativs for the child, clearly, 
in such eituations, taking into account tha ohlld 's needs and 
toleranoes, inoiudlng the child's sense of tlas, the available 
choices are far fron ideal -- they are choices between what is nost 
haratui and disadvantageous and what is least detriaental. 

;j. Does ths faaily preservation aoveaent represent s further 
elaborstlon of the view that the rights of biologioal psrenl-e 
should in practice supersede those of children? 

sinilarly, la It poselbla that states could create programs in 
which parants who abuse or neglect their children receive brinf but 
intense services and than, if the services fail, in which the court 
moves expeditiously to temlnate parental rights and wnVe ths 
cbiidrsn avallsbls for adoption? 

Fasily preservation should ba viewed as child and family 
preservation, a viable alternative when the risk fantors can bo 
transforoed by at-hoae and in-cOBBunlty services that are child- 
centered and faaJ.ly-oriented. But when tho child has already boon 
repeatedly injured by parents or abendoned or severely neglected to 
the degree that is life-threatening or lesdn to serious physioal 
impaimsnt, thsn It is too late for fasily preservation! but it is 
never too late for child preservation If noclety will provide lave 
and resourcss that will lead to teraination of parental rights and, 
within the child's time tolerences, to adoption or permanont footer 
care, that is foster care with tenure. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Doctor. 

Dr. Zill. 

STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS ZILL, PH.D., VICE PRESIDENT AND 

DIRECTOR OF CHILD AND FAMILY STUDIES, WESTAT, INC., 

ROCKVILLE, MD. 

Mr. Zill. Thank you. My name is Nicholas Zill. I have been 
working for the last 20 years to study children’s well-being through 
large national surveys and longitudinal studies. I have been asked 
to come here today and tell you something about adoptive families 
in the United States and adopted children, based on a large na- 
tional survey that was done in 1988 by the National Center for 
Health Statistics. I analyzed data from the survey along with Mary 
Jo Coiro of Child Trends and Barbara Bloom of the National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics. This was a survey of 17,000 children 
across the United States, a probability sample of all children, and 
in it were 273 adopted children. 

What I do in my written testimony is compare those adopted 
children with three other groups of children; Children who are 
being raised by unmarried mothers; children who are living with 
their grandparents; and children in the “natural situation of living 
with both of their biological parents.” 

What I am looking to provide are answers to the questions in the 
Chairman’s opening statement, namely: Can adoptive parents ful- 
fill children’s developmental needs as well as biolo^cal parents? 
What do we know about the home environments provided by adop- 
tive parents? How do children fare in adoptive placements? I want 
to emphasize that this is not an experimental study. It is a cross- 
section of children to give us an idea of what adoptive families look 
like in the United States. 

To summarize: Can adoptive parents fulfill children’s devel- 
opmental needs as well as biological parents? Yes. What do we 
know about the home environments provided by adoptive parents? 
They are generally excellent. In fact, they are simificantly better 
than those provided by unmarried mothers and those provided by 
grandparents. If you look at some of the figures at the back of my 
presentation, you will see, for example, various indicators of the 
home environment. 

Mr. Ford. What page? 

Mr. Zill. Figure 1 after the end of the statement. Does the child 
have a late or irregular bedtime? That was true of 8 percent of 
adoptive children compared to 30 percent of children living with 
unmarried mothers and 16 percent of those living with both birth 
parents. 

Does the child use a seatbelt when riding in a car? All but 21 
percent of adoptive children did use seatbelts. 'That was half the 
rate of not using seatbelts of children living with unmarried moth- 
ers and better than those with both birth parents. 

Does the child have an adult smoker in the household that poses 
a threat to the child’s health? That was true for 32 percent of chil- 
dren in adoptive families compared to a majority of children living 
with unmarried mothers or living with their grandparents. 

What is their access to medical care like? If you look at figure 
2, you see that children have excellent access to medical care in 
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adoptive families. Only 8 percent have no health insurance, only 
half the rate of children living with unmarried mothers. 

Has the child seen a dentist in the last 2 years, a good indicator 
of general preventive health? True of all but 10 percent of children 
with adoptive parents. Whereas for children living with unmarried 
mothers, it was 25 percent. Does the child have a regular provider 
of sick care? Also true for all but 13 percent, a lower rate than that 
for all other family types. 

Is the good home environment that the adopted children have re- 
flected in the state of the children themselves? How are the chil- 
dren doing? The answer to that is that the majority fare very well 
indeed. Looking at their health, we find that 56 percent are rated 
in excellent health with no activity limitation. This is the same as 
children who live with both of their birth parents, whereas it is 
only true of a minority of children who live with unmarried moth- 
ers or with CTandparents. 

On the other hand, if we look at the percentage who are in fair 
or poor health or with limiting conditions, we do find that a signifi- 
cant minority of children, about 11 percent, have a condition and 
that is about comparable to those children living with unmarried 
mothers. 

What about their use of medical care? If we look at figure 4, we 
see that adoptive children spend about 3.8 days in bed due to ill- 
ness or injury, less than that for unmarried mothers and com- 
parable to that for children with both birth parents. The number 
of physician contacts is slightly higher, but that seems to reflect 
the willingness of good access to medical care that adoptive chil- 
dren have and the adoptive parents to obtain that care very read- 
ily. 

But look at the situation with hospital visits. Only 2.1 per 100 
children among adopted children, less than a quarter of that for 
children living with unmarried mothers and substantially less than 
those living with both birth parents. In other words, by getting 

f ood care, the adoptive parents are avoiding inappropriate use of 
ospitals, as well as emergencies produced by illness or injuries. A 
very good sim. 

How are the children doing in school? If we look at figure 5, we 
find that about 56 percent of adopted children are described as 
being in the lower half of their class, which is comparable to that 
for unmarried mothers and somewhat higher than the rate for both 
birth parents. But look at the situation for repeating a grade or 
being suspended. Adopted children are only half as likely to have 
repeated a grade, 16 percent versus 33 percent, for children of un- 
married mothers, and only one third as likely to have been sus- 
pended or expelled from school, 6 percent versus 17 percent. 

Now, a significant minority of adopted children do have psycho- 
logical disorders of various sorts and that is shown in figure 6. 
About 36 percent have a developmental delay or learning disability 
or behavioral problem. About one out of four have a significant 
emotional or behavioral problem. But if we compare children who 
were adopted in infancy and those who were adopted later, which 
is shown in figure 7, we find that those who were adopted after the 
first year of life have a much higher risk for psychological prob- 
lems. 
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Forty-two percent of those children have seen a psychologist or 
psychiatrist compared to 13 percent of children adopted in infancy. 
Similarly in the last year, 10 percent of children adopted in infancy 
needed psychological help compared to 23 percent of those who 
were adopted later in life. 

What do I conclude from this about adoptive situations? I believe 
the data presented here show that the impact of adoption on chil- 
dren is overwhelmingly a positive one. The family situations of 
adopted children and their health and school performance compare 
favorably with those of children living with unmarried mothers and 
children living with grandparents. 

Adoptive families provide supportive, nurturing environments for 
young people whose biological parents are unable to care for them 
properly. The effects of those positive family environments are evi- 
dent in the health, development, and behavior of the young 
adoptees. The data also underline the importance of facilitating 
adoption early in a child’s life, before neglect, abuse, or family tur- 
moil leave scars that are slow to heal. Adoption cannot solve all of 
the problems that young people bring with them as a result of 
early experiences and temperamental characteristics, but it can 
make and has made a very important difference in a great many 
young lives. 

I think that in the earlier testimony it was clear that we need 
to make a balance between adoption and preserving the rights of 
parents, but the balance needs to be tipped much more in favor of 
adoption and making that a rapid possibility. It is a very viable al- 
ternative. 

On the other hand, adoptive parents who adopt children after in- 
fancy need to know what they are in for and we need to think of 
providing assistance. There was a study that was done by HHS 
suggesting that providing assistance in special-needs cases does re- 
duce the waiting time for hard-to-place children. I will be happy to 
make that study which was conducted by Andrea Sedlak at Westat 
available to the committee. 

Thank you. 

[The study is being retained in the committee files.] 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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Adopted Children In The United States: 

A Profile Based On A National Survey of Child Health 

Nicholas ZiU, Ph.D. 

Vice President and 
Director of Child and Family Studies 
Westat, Inc. 

Rockville, MD 

To help inform the discussion of federal policies with respect to adoption that is being 
undertaken by the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources, I have been asked 
to present some information about adopted children in the United States, about the living 
situations in which they typically find themselves, and about the health, achievement, and 
psychological well-being of the children themselves. 

The data I present are drawn from a large federal survey conducted by the National 
Center for Health Statistics of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. This 
was the 1988 National Health Interview Survey on Child Health. The data were analyzed by 
Mary Jo Coiro of Child Trends, myself, and Barbara Bloom of the National Center for 
Health Statistics for a recent report entitled. Health of Our Nation’s Children , that was 
published in the Vital and Health Statistics series (Series 10, No. 191) of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. The information presented here goes somewhat beyond the published report 
to include additional analyses on measures of children’s academic performance. It also 
includes results from an earlier study I did using data on adopted and other children from the 
1981 National Health Interview Survey on Child Health. 

By adopted children, I mean young people who have been legally adopted by adults 
who are not biologically related to them. Tlius, I am excluding children living with foster 
parents who have not adopted them and those who are being raised by grandparents, aunts or 
uncles, or other relatives. I am also excluding children living with one birth parent who 
have been legally adopted by a stepparent, as well as the small number who live in 
orphanages or other institutions. The data I present concern adopted children who are living 
in families. According to the national survey estimates, there were about 823,0(X) children 
living in adopted families in the United States as of 1988. These children represented 1.3 
percent of all children aged 17 years and under in the country in that year. 

I compare and contrast statistics on adopted children with parallel figures on children 
from three other groups: 

1) children bom to unmarried mothers who are being raised by those mothers in single- 
parent families; 

2) children who live with one or two grandparents, but apart from both of their birth 

parents; and, 

3) children who live with both of their birth parents. 

Children bom outside of marriage form the pool of children from which most adopted 
children are drawn. There may well be important differences between unmarried parents 
who give up their children for adoption and those who choose to raise them without benefit 
of marriage. Nevertheless, the circumstances of children living with unmarried mothers give 
some indication of what life might have been like for adopted children had they not been 
adopted. 

Children who live apart from their birth parents but with one or two grandparents also 
form an interesting comparison group. These children are likely to have experienced some 
form of family disruption or hardship that caused them to live apart from both parents. But 
they have the presumed benefit of living with caregivers who are biologically related to 
them, albeit at one remove. Finally, children living with both birth parents who have been 
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continuously married to one another form the "norma!” comparison group that, while still a 
majority, is becoming increasingly less commonplace in our society. 

Sodal and Economic Circumstances 

We often think of adopted children as unfortunate or disadvantaged because they have 
lost or been separated from their biological parents. But adopted children are actually 
privileged if we look at the typical social and economic characteristics of their adoptive 
families. Adoptive parents tend to be well above average in terms of education, income, 
family stability, and other characteristics that social scientists have found to correlate with 
favorable outcomes for children. 

For example, the national survey data show that adopted children are twice as likely 
as non-adopted children to have patents who are college graduates, and only half as likely to 
have parents who have not completed high school. (It is the adoptive parents of the adopted 
children I am referring to here, not their biological parents). In one survey, more than half 
of all adopted children were in families that were in the upper third of the family income 
distribution, and only 7 percent of adopted children were in families that were in the bottom 
fifth of family incomes. Less than one percent of adopted children received Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, whereas among while children bom outside of marriage and raised 
by their biological mothers, 32 percent were receiving welfare. 

There are several reasons why adoptive parents tend to be above average in family 
resources. Adults who decide to adopt are generally older than non-adoptive parents, and 
therefore further along in work experience and earning power. Adoptive families are more 
likely to be two-parent families, with the economic and personal resource advantages that 
come from having dual earners, dual housekeepers, and dual caregivers. Also, adoptive 
parents are a select group, both self-selected and screened by social agencies. Adults who 
lack resources and are having a difficult time getting by are less likely to want to adopt — or 
be allowed to adopt - than couples or individuals who are in more comfortable financial 
circumstances. 

Perhaps as important as the educational and economic resources that adoptive parents 
command is the commitment to parenthood and child rearing they have demonstrated. 

Adults who adopt have chosen to be parents in a conscious, deliberate way that many adults 
who become biological parents have not. They have children by deliberate choice, not by 
whim, or accident, or in spite of their best efforts to prevent it. 

Quality of Their Home Environments 

Children are resilient and able to thrive in many different kinds of environments. But 
to maximize their chances of staying safe and healthy, we want them to have home 
environments that provide them the nourishment, shelter, and rest they need to grow and 
develop and that are free from obvious hazards. Three indicators of the quality of home 
environments that parents provide their children were available in the National Health 
Interview Survey on Child Health. One was whether the child had a regular and reasonable 
bedtime; the second, whether the child always wore a seatbelt or was in a child restraint 
when riding in a car; and the third, whether the child had to share the household with an 
adult who was a cigarette smoker. The homes that adopted children live in came out better 
than average on all three of these indicators. 

Regular bedtime . In order to be well rested and stay alert in school and at play, 
children need to get sufficient sleep each night and stay on a daily schedule that is reasonably 
consistent and predictable. Children in adoptive families are more likely to adhere to such a 
routine than children in other types of families, especially children who live with unmarried 
mothers. Thirty percent of children raised by unmarried mothers were reported to have a 
bedtime that was irregular or unusually late for children of their age. The same was true of 
only 8 percent of children in adopted families. Among children living with both birth 
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parents and those living with grandparents, 16 percent had irregular or late bedtimes; so 
adopted children compared favorably with these groups as well. 

Use of seatbelts . To help ensure their children’s safety and survival, parents need to 
teach them to take precautions like looking both ways when crossing the street and always 
wearing seatbelts when riding in cars. Parents have to enforce these rules until they become 
automatic behaviors for their youngsters. In the National Health Interview Survey, 70 
percent of all U.S. children were reported to usually wear seatbelts or be in child restraints 
while riding in cars. Adopted children did better than average on this indicator of safe 
behavior: all but 21 percent of them usually wore seatbelts. The percentage of children who 
rarely or never used seatbelts was twice as great among children raised by unmarried 
mothers — 41 percent. It was also significantly larger among children living with 
grandparents (34 percent) and slightly larger among those living with both birth parents (26 
percent). 

Smoker in household . Having a parent who smokes is bad for a child’s health in 
several ways. First, breathing the ambient smoke that cigarette users create is not good for a 
youngster’s respiratory functioning, aggravating conditions like bronchitis and asthma. 
Second, having lit cigarettes and matches or cigarette lighters around the house increases the 
chances of a residential fire. Third, parents who smoke set a bad example for their children 
as far as modelling healthful behavior is concerned and increase the chances that the 
youngsters will become a smokers themselves when they reach adolescence or young 
adulthood. 

It is hardly encouraging that 44 percent of all U.S. children live in households in 
which a parent or other adult is currently a smoker or has been a smoker during the past 
year. Among adopted children, this proportion is significantly lower, 32 percent, though still 
unacceptably high. A majority of children living with unmarried mothers - 52 pereent - 
and of children living with grandparents -- 58 percent — have adult smokers in their 
households. The proportion is lower for children who live with both biological parents, 39 
percent, but slightly higher than the proportion for adopted children. 

Because of the rapid social change that has occurred in adult smoking behavior, older 
adults are mote likely than younger adults to be current or former smokers. As noted 
earlier, adoptive parents tend to be older than other parents. This may help explain why the 
percentage of adopted children who have a smoker in the household, ftough lower than 
average, is as high as it is. 

Access to Medical Care 

Given the higher education and income levels that adoptive parents tend to have, it is 
not surprising that they ate able to obtain better-than-average medical care for their children. 
In addition, it appears that adoptive parents tend to be especially scrupulous about obtaining 
preventive cate for their children and getting professional attention for any problem or 
potential problem, whether it be medical, educational, or developmental. Several indicators 
of access to cate were available in the National Health Interview Survey. One was whether 
the child was covered under a health insurance plan, either private or public. Another was 
whether the child had had a dental visit in the last two years. A third was whether the child 
had a tegular source of medical care and a particular doctor, nurse, or physician’s assistant 
who usually saw the child when he or she was sick or injured. Adopted children did better 
than average on all three of these indicators. 

Health insurance . Eight percent of children in adopted families had no form of health 
insurance coverage. This was significantly less than the 13 percent of children living with 
both birth patents who had no health insurance and only half the percentage who were 
uncovered among children raised by unmarried mothers (17 percent). Even mote children 
who lived with grandparents had no insurance coverage — 21 percent. This may be because 
many of the grandparents were retired and had no employer-furnished health insurance or 
other plan that provided coverage for their grandchildren. 
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Dental visits . In addition to helping insure that children have sound teeth, regular 
dental visits have been found to be a good indicator of preventive care in general. All but 10 
percent of adopted children aged 3-17 had been to the dentist within the last two years. The 
proportion who had not received dental care was nearly twice as large among children who 
lived with both birth parents (18 percent) or with grandparents (19 percent), and was two- 
and-a-half times greater among children being raised by unmarried mothers (25 percent). 

Regular pediatrician . Thirteen percent of adopted children had no particular doctor or 
physician’s assistant who took care of them when they were sick or injured. This was about 
the same as the proportion among children who lived with both biological parents (15 
percent). But it was only about half the proportion of children who were without a regular 
provider of sick care among youngsters living with unmarried mothers (33 percent) or with 
grandparents (29 percent). 

Health Status of the Children 

We have seen that adopted children are likely to have safe and healthful home 
environments and good access to medical care. Are these qualities of their environments 
matched by the health statuses of the children themselves? Parents in the National Health 
Interview Survey were asked to rate their children’s general health on a five-category scale 
that ranged from excellent to fair or poor. They were also asked whether the child was 
limited in school attendance, school work, or play activities because of a health condition or 
impairment. Responses to these questions were combined to form an indicator of optimum 
child health (general health rated "excellent" and no limitation in activity) and an indicator of 
problematic health (general health rated "fair" or "poor" or some limitation in school work 
or play). 

Other indications of how healthy different groups of children are were obtained from 
the mean number of days children in the group spent in bed during the last year due to 
illness or injury, the mean number of physician contacts they had during the last year; and 
the number of hospital visits during the last year per 100 children in the group (the rate per 
100 children is used since hospitalizations tend to occur at a much lower rate than bed days 
or physician contacts). Adopted children came out relatively well on most, but not all of 
these indicators. 

A 56-percent majority of adopted children were reported to be in optimal health; i.e., 
their general health was described as "excellent" and they had no health-related limitations in 
school work or play activities. This healthy majority was essentially as large as the 
proportion found to be in optimal health among children living with both birth parents. By 
contrast, only a minority of children living with unmarried mothers (41 percent) and children 
living with grandparents (39 percent) were reported to be in optimal health. 

The picture was different with respect to the indicator of problematic health. 

Although only one adopted child in nine was said to be in fair or poor health or to have a 
health-related activity limitation, this proportion was the same as that found among children 
living with unmarried mothers (11 percent). Both proportions were nearly twice as large as 
the proportion in problematic health among children living with both birth parents (6 
percent). Children living with grandparents (9 percent of whom were in problematic health) 
fell in between. However, they were not significantly different from adopted children on 
this indicator. 

Freoudncv of illness and medical care utilization . Adopted children had about the 
same average number of days in bed per year due to illness or injury (3.8) as children living 
with both biological parents (3.9). Both groups spent one less day in bed, on average, than 
children living with unmarried mothers (who had an average of 4.8 bed days). Children 
living with grandparents were not significantly different (3.3 bed days). By contrast, adopted 
children had one more physician contact per year (5.4), on average, than children living with 
unmarried mothers (4.5) and nearly one more than children living with both biological 
parents (4.7). This probably reflects the greater access to medical care that adopted children 
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have and the readiness of adoptive patents to seek care. Children living with grandparents 
had fewer physician contacts (3.7), perhaps reflecting their less adequate access to care. 

The most dramatic difference between adopted children and the comparison groups 
occurred with respect to episodes of hospital-based care. Adopted children had by far the 
lowest rate of hospital use (2.1 visits per 100 children per year), less than half as high as the 
rates for children living with both birth parents (4.5 visits per 100) or grandparents (5.0 per 
100). The hospital use rate for adopted children was only one-quarter the rate found among 
children living with unmarried mothers; the latter group had an usually high rate of hospital 
visits (8.2 visits per 100 children per year). This high rale may partly reflect an 
inappropriate use of hospital emergency rooms and clinics to obtain sick care that would best 
be obtained elsewhere. But it probably also reflects a higher injury rate among these 
children and a greater need for emergency care for potentially life-threatening conditions 
such as asthma. 

Thus, while adoptive families have good access to care and a propensity to contact 
physicians at a higher-than-average rate, their use of medical care seems appropriate and 
relatively cost-effective. They seem to be having success in heading off medical emergencies 
and the need for expensive hospital-based cate for their children. 

Academic Performance of the Children 

How are adopted children doing in school? The National Health Interview Survey did 
not test children’s achievement directly, but did collect reports from parents of school-aged 
children about their children’s academic performance. Patents were asked to describe the 
child’s standing relative to other students in the class, by rating the child on a five-category 
scale that ranged from "one of the best students in the class" down to "below the middle" 
and "near the bottom of the class.” Patents also reported on whether their child had had to 
repeat a grade or had ever been suspended or expelled from school. 

Standing in cla.ss . A 56-percent majority of adopted children aged 7-17 were 
described as being in or below the middle of their class. This was comparable to the 60 
percent of children with unmarried mothers and the 59 percent of children living with 
grandparents who were also rated in the lower half of their class. It was significantly worse 
than the average rating received by children who lived with both birth parents, 38 percent of 
whom were ranked in the lower half of their class. 

Repeating grades . A very different picture emerged with respect to grade repetition 
and suspension. On these indicators, adopt^ children did approximately as well as children 
living with both birth parents, and significantly better than children living with unmarried 
mothers or children living with grandparents. Thus, 16 percent of adopted children aged 7- 
17 had repeated a grade, less than half as large a proportion as the 33 percent of children 
living with unmarried mothers or the 31 percent of children living with grandparents who 
had had to repeat one or more grades. The proportion repeating among children living with 
both biological parents was 13 percent. 

Being suspended . Among adopted children aged 7-17 years, 6 percent had ever been 
suspended or expelled. By comparison, among children living with unmarried mothers, 
nearly three times as many ~ 17 percent - had been suspended. Among children living with 
grandparents, the proportion suspended was nearly twice as great — 1 1 percent ~ as the 
adopted percentage. Among children living with both birth patents, 5 percent had been 
suspended. 

What are we to make of these somewhat disparate indications as to adopted children’s 
academic performance? One explanation is that the genetic pool from which adopted 
children ate drawn is more similar to that from whkdi children who live with unmarried 
mothers and children who live with grandparents are drawn than to that from which children 
who live with both biological parents are drawn. That is, the native intelligence of adopted 
children is mote average than the relatively high socioeconomic status of their families would 
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imply. This accounts for their class standing ratings. On the other hand, the beneficial 
effects of having adoptive parents who ate above average in education, income, and school 
involvement, and of going to relatively good schools, show up in the low rates of grade 
repetition and suspension that adopted children exhibit. 

Another, somewhat different explanation is that adoptive parents are more objective 
and realistic in rating their children’s standing in class than are parents who are biologically 
related to their offspring. Because the questions about grade repetition and suspension are 
more factual, they admit to less distortion by wishful thinking and, hence, reflect the true 
state of affairs more accurately. There may be some truth to both explanations, of course. 

Prevalence of Psychological Disorders 

Despite the fact that children living with adoptive parents were among those with the 
most favorable overall health status, resembling children living with two biological parents, 
they had a notably higher prevalence of reported psychological disorders than children with 
two biological patents. The disorders asked about in the survey included delays in growth or 
development, learning disabilities, and emotional or behavioral problems that lasted 3 or 
more months or requited psychological treatment. Adoptive parents reported all three of 
these types of disorders in their children at above average rates. 

Mote than one adopted child in four (27 percent) was reported to have had a 
significant emotional or behavioral problem, compared with one child in twelve (8 percent) 
among those who lived with both biological patents. Nearly one adopted child in six (16 
percent) was said to have a learning disability, compared to one child in 16 (6 percent) 
among those with both biological parents. And one adopted child in 1 1 (9 percent) was 
reported to have had a significant delay in growth or development, compared to one child in 
25 (4 percent) among children living with both biological parents. Combining across these 
three types of psychological disorder, more than one adopted child in three (36 percent) was 
reported to have had a developmental delay, learning disability, or emotional or behavioral 
problem (this was among those aged three or older). The comparable proportion for children 
living vrith both birth parents was less than half as large, 15 percent. 

Children living with unmarried mothers and those living with grandparents fell in 
between adoptive children and those living with both biological parents. About one child in 
four among these two groups was reported to have had a developmental delay, learning 
disability, or a significant emotional or behavioral problem. Because parents in these groups 
tended to have lower education levels and were more apt to be from racial and ethnic 
minorities, the reported prevalence of psychological disorders in these groups should be 
treated with some caution. There is evidence of differential underreporting of these types of 
problems due to such factors as an unfamiliarity with the terms involved, an unwillingness to 
seek mental health services, or lack of access to health care professionals who would identify 
psychological disorders. These differences would be especially pronounced in comparison 
with adoptive parents, who, as noted earlier, have a propensity for use of professional health 
care services and would have extensive familiarity with clinical terms. 

Possible reasons for the higher prevalence of psychological disorders among adopted 
children include genetic explanations, explanations that emphasize the willingness of adopted 
parents to obtain psychological help for problems that might not receive clinical attention in 
other families, and explanations that presume that there may be something about the adoptive 
parent-child relationship that, in at least some cases, leads to psychological problems. It is 
important to emphasize, however, that the majority of adopted children were reported not to 
have any of these psychological disorders. It is also important to describe the findings of a 
previous study of the mental health of adopted children that was done with data from an 
earlier national survey, the 1981 National Health Interview Survey on Child Health. That 
study found a marked contrast between the psychological well-being of adolescents who had 
been adopted in the first year of life and those who had been adopted after infancy. 
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Adolescents Adopted In Infancy and Those Adopted Later 

Parents of children and adolescents in the 1981 national survey were asked whether 
their children had ever seen a psychologist or psychiatrist for an emotional or behavioral 
problem, and whether the youth had received such care in the last year. Even if they had not 
been treated, the parent was asked whether she felt that the young person needed to receive 
psychological help during the previous year. Among adolescents who had been adopted 
during the first year of life, 13 percent had seen a psychologist or psychiatrist at some point. 
Among adolescents adopted after infancy, however, the comparable figure was 42 percent. 
Among children living with unmarried mothers, 15 percent had received psychological 
counselling or treatment at some point, as had 5 percent of children living with both of their 
biological parents. 

A similar pattern emerged with respect to p.sychological treatment needed or received 
in the previous year: 10 percent of adolescents adopted in infancy needed or received 
counselling during the year, compared with 23 percent of those adopted after infancy. 

Eleven percent of adolescents living with unmarried mothers had needed or received care, as 
did 5 percent of teens living with both of their biological parents. And when parents 
reported on the specific problem behaviors their teenagers were displaying, the teens adopted 
in infancy showed somewhat more problems, on average, than those living with both 
biological parents, but nowhere near as many as teens adopted after infancy nor teens who 
lived with unmarried mothers. 

Thus, a large measure of the greater risk that adopted children exhibit with respect to 
psychological disorders derives from those whose family lives have been disrupted after 
infancy, and who may have experienced neglect, abuse, and other traumatic events prior to 
joining their adoptive families. The increased risk that children adopted in infancy display is 
quite modest by comparison. 

Implications of the Findings 

In conclusion, I believe that the data presented here show that the impact of adoption 
on children is overwhelmingly a positive one. The family situations of adopted children and 
their health and school performance compare favorably with those of children living with 
unmarried mothers and of children living with grandparents. Adoptive families provide 
supportive, nurturing environments for young people whose biological parents are unable to 
care for them properly. The effects of those positive family environments are evident in the 
health, development, and behavior of the young adoptees. The data also underline the 
importance of facilitating adoption early in a child’s life, before neglect, abuse, or family 
turmoil leave emotional scars that are slow to heal. Adoption cannot solve all the problems 
that young people bring with them as a result of early experiences and temperamental 
characteristics, but it can make and has made a very positive difference in a great many 
young lives. 
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Figure 1: Adopted Children in the United States: 
Quality of Their Home Environments 


Children living with: 

H Adoptive parents I Unmarried mothers Q Grandparents HBoth birth parents 


Child has late or 
irregular bedtime 


Child rarely or never 
uses seatbelts when 
riding in car 


Adult smoker 
in household 





Percent of children aged 0-17 years 


Source: Coiro. M.J.. Zili, N., A Bloom. B. Health of Our Natioa'i Children (1994), and additional 
analyaU of data from the 1988 National Health Interview Survey on Child Health. 
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Figure 2: Adopted Children in the United States: 
Access to Medical Care 


Children living with: 


I Adoptive parents H Unmarried mothers Q Grandparents I Both birth parents 


No health 
insurance 
coverage 



No dental visit 
in two years 
(3-17 year olds) 



No regular 
provider 
of sick care 



Percent of children aged 0-17 years 

Source: Cotro, M.J., N., & Bloom, B. Health of Our Natioa't Cbildrea (1994). and additional 

analysis of data from the 198S National Health Interview Survey on Child Health. 
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Figure 3: Adopted Children in the United States: 
State of Their Health 
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Figure 4: Adopted Children in the United States: 
Illness, Injury, and Medical Care Utilization 


Children living with: 

H Adoptive parents ^Unmarried mothers EH Grandparents I Both birth parents 


Days spent in bed 
during past year 



Number of physieian 
contacts in past year 


Hospital visits 
in past year 
Xper 100 children) 



5.4 



Mean number of days, contacts, visits 


Source: Coiro, M.J., Zill, N., A Bloom, B. Heahli of Onr Natioo'i QiUdres (1994), and additional 
aoalyiit of data from tbe 1988 Katioaal Health Interview Survey on Child Health. 
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Figure 5: Adopted Children in the United States: 
How They Are Doing in School 


Children living with: 

I Adoptive parents ^Unmarried mothers Q Grandparents iBoth birth parents 


In lower half of class 


Repeated a grade 


Suspended or expelled 





Percent of children aged 7-17 years 


Source: ZiU, N., ft Coiro, liJ. Aa«l)«i« of date from the 1988 NatiODal Health Interview 
Survey os Child Health 
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Figure 6: Adopted Children in the United States; 
Psychological Disorders 


Children living with: 


I Adoptive parents B Unmarried mothers [U Grandparents HBoth birth parents 


Developmental delay, 
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Emotional or 
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Developmental delay 



Source: Coiro, M.J., ZUi, N., A Bloom, B. Heiitfa of Our Nation'* Children (1994), and additional 
analyiii of data from the 1988 National Heahb Interview Survey on Child Health. 
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Source: ZUI. N. Analysii of dale from the 19S1 National Health Interview Survey on Child Health. 
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Figure 8: Adolescents Adopted in Infancy and Later: 
Health, Achievement, and Behavior Problems Index Scores 


Adolescents adopted: 

Adolescents living with: 
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Source: Zill, N. AuAlysis of data from the 1981 National Health Interview Survey on Child Health. 
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Table 1. Number of Children in Adopted Group and Comparison Groups, 
National Health Interview Survey on Child Health, United States, 1988 


Group 

Number in 
National 
Sample 

Estimated 
Number in 
Population 

Estimated 
Percentage of 
All Children 
Aeed 0-17 Years 

All children 

17,110 

63,569,000 

100.0% 

Adopted children 

273 

823,000 

1.3% 

Children living with 
unmarried mothers 

1,431 

4,982,000 

7.8% 

Children living with 
grandparents 

448 

1,194,000 

1.9% 

Children living with 
both birth parents 

10,086 

38,999,000 

61.3% 
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Chairman Shaw. Ms. Price. 

STATEMENT OF JEAN S. PRICE, VICE PRESIDENT, SOCIAL 

SERVICES, CHILDREN’S HOME SOCIETY OF FLORIDA, JACK- 
SONVILLE, FLA.; AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE ON ADOPTION, CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 

AMERICA 

Ms. Price. Thank you, committee, for inviting us to come here 
today. I do want to say that the agency from whi^ I come has been 
in existence for 93 years and during that period of time we have 
placed 28,000 children for adoption, so we feel we have some back- 
ground and knowledge in what children need in the way of perma- 
nent families. I also want to say that I am representing the Child 
Welfare League which is this year experiencing its 75th year of ad- 
vocacy for vulnerable children. 

I want to repeat something that you have heard this morning 
and emphasize it in the time that has been allotted to me. I as a 
professional person, and I think many of our professional people 
who come with an agency background have a lot of concern when 
family preservation services and adoption services are looked at as 
incompatible. There needs to be available a continuum of services 
for children and their families to which they can access when they 
need a particular kind of service. The beginning point of the contin- 
uum can be family preservation services as presently provided. I 
recognize that in their current form family preservation services 
are in their infancy. However, the concept of family preservation is 
not a new concept. 

Through family preservation services families who are on the 
brink of neglecting their children, abusing their children, not un- 
derstanding how to parent but hopefully wanting to parent, can get 
help with their parenting skills from the professional staff who are 
providing the counseling and the supportive services. 

And I agree that not all families are appropriate as referrals to 
family preservation services. Certainly the ones who have exhibited 
egregious behavior toward their children should not be considered 
nor accepted as referrals. 

As professional staff work with these clients a relationship devel- 
ops between parents, the child, and professional person. When this 
is a good relationship and the assessment shows that the family 
cannot parent their child the staff person is in a good position to 
help the parents think through what is the next best plan for their 
child. 

And there may be numerous choices. It could be placement with 
relatives. It could be that foster care for a planned period of time 
is the best plan for this child. It could be that termination of paren- 
tal rights on a voluntary basis, which is really the best way to ter- 
minate parental rights, is what would be best for this child. 

And through this assessment process and the relationship be- 
tween the professional person and the family, principally the par- 
ents, you can really move these families to make the best plan for 
their child. So I think that we need to remember that it is not an 
“either/or” situation. There is no one right way, I guess, to do any- 
thing as long as it is not illegal. I think we need to remember that 
there is no “one only” service. We need to have an array of services 
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and staff who can help people to select the service that is best for 
them and help them to obtain and use it. 

Now, the other thing I want to move into is the whole area of 
adoption. I think we need to recognize, all of us, that there are 
really several kinds of children who are available for adoption. 
Some are the infants, the ones whose parents have voluntarily de- 
cided that for my child I want someone else to parent. There are 
thousands of couples and single persons in the United States who 
want to adopt infants. 

But there is another group of children whom I think all of us in 
this room should have and do have a commitment to do something 
about. These are the children who for whatever reason are in the 
public foster care system and the children who are going to come 
into the foster care system. These are children who have been ne- 
glected, abused, abandoned. Some of them have been in foster care 
for 2 years. Some have been in foster care for 5 years. Hopefully, 
some have only been there for 3 months. 

At the present time I understand that there are about 20,000 
such children for whom parental rights have been terminated but 
in effect adoption plans have not been made. This number is ex- 
pected to double, and with the influx of AIDS we can look forward, 
unfortunately, in the year 2000 of many, many more children who 
have had unfortunate living experiences, unfortunate childhoods, 
who will need permanent families through adoption. 

Now, we all have a responsibility to let people know that these 
children are with us. And that above all they are real, live children. 
They are kids who really in their own way want parents, want 
someone who can psychologically relate to them, put limits on 
them, love them, care for them. They are not problem-free children, 
as we have heard from the other two presenters, because they have 
very mixed backgrounds and very mixed growing up experiences. 

But this does not mean that parents who wish to adopt cannot 
meld well with children such as this. With professional help they 
can really bring this child into their family and provide the kind 
of care that he or she needs and above all enjoy the parenting expe- 
rience. But that is a responsibility of all of us to let potential adop- 
tive parents know that these children are there and, that with pro- 
fessional help and their own skill as parents, they can do an excel- 
lent job and expand their families. 

Now, what are the barriers to this occurring? I am going to just 
touch quickly on two. One is a legal barrier. I am certainly not an 
attorney ana not a legal expert in this particular area, but I do 
have to say that we need to do something to shore up our journal 
system so that we act more promptly, that we establish hearings 
on time, we make decisions on time. That when we have appeal 
hearings, that we insist they occur within the confines of the law, 
but punctually for the best interests of the child. And this is really 
a matter of us saying we care about children and children come 
first. 

Agencies have a lot more to do. We have done some of our job 
but we have certainly not done all of it. We need to identify chil- 
dren early who cannot remain and should not remain with their 
own families. If this is the case, we need to move on an adoption 
plan quickly. We have to recruit families who can care for them. 
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We have to employ staff who can assess what these children need 
in the way of adoptive parents. 

Staff need to understand their diverse cultural backgrounds. 
They have to understand their individual needs at whatever age in 
life they may be. And above all, these staff must have the training 
and experience to recognize the continuum of services that these 
children and their adoptive families will need after the adoption oc- 
curs. 

I think the biggest barrier is in the area of finances. What do we 
mean when we say “special-needs child?” This is a child who has 
been in foster care an extensive period of time. He has suffered 
separation from family. He is likely to have medical, social, edu- 
cational handicaps. He may have been sexually abused, physically 
abused. He may have developmental delays. The potential adoptive 
parents, single persons, single men, single women, or couples who 
are coming forth to adopt these children are persons who have had 
experience parenting themselves. Many of them are middle-aged 
persons who are truly committed to starting another family. They 
may be single persons who are interested in parenting an older age 
child. We should be grateful that these people are there for these 
children but we have to also recognize that the demands that are 
going to be put upon them require some financial assistance. 

And this is where I want to speak about the value of the title 
IV-E foster care and adoption assistance program. This program 
has enabled adoptive parents to adopt children such as I have de- 
scribed, rear them to adulthood, help them to get the medical care 
they need, to get the counseling they need, to get the education 
they need, to learn how to enjoy life as youngsters and as adoles- 
cents, to learn how to relate to their siblings if there are siblings, 
and to relate to other children in their school. 

These people are performing a great service for their children 
which takes a great deal of time and a great deal of commitment. 
Certainly the small amount of subsidies which we pay, which in 
some States run between $200 and $300 a month for a child, is not 
excessive. They are definitely very much needed so that these fami- 
lies can parent these children well. 

Now, we are concerned that this committee and the House of 
Representatives has voted to put the IV-E program into the block 
grant program. We think that there are many programs that are 
appropriate in a block grant program but we feel that this is one 
that leaves too much discretion to a State to determine its prior- 
ities, which can be detrimental to adoption assistance. 

This program has been effective. We have placed, since we had 
the Federal adoption assistance program, 91,000 children with spe- 
cial needs who are receiving adoption assistance funds. And Westat 
did a study a number of years ago. over a 5-year period 40,000 chil- 
dren had been placed and about $1.6 billion was saved in Federal 
expenses that would have been incurred for foster care costs. 

We are fearful that the States will not maintain the current as- 
sistance program for those who have adopted children who are still 
minors. We are fearful of what a State is going to determine in the 
way of its assistance program from here on out. And one of the 
greatest — and I say fears — one of the greatest fears we have is that 
an adoption subsidy will not be attached to the child and the family 
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wherever they live. In this mobile society, people find that it is nec- 
essary for them to move from one State to another for employment 
for family reasons, whatever, and of course under the Federal as- 
sistance program, this grant goes with them. 

It is not that we distrust the intent of States but we feel that 
when the financial pressures become great, we are not always sure 
that without the Federal mandate, children will get their share of 
what is needed for them. 

I would only like to say in ending, and I know I am running 
overtime, that our board of directors met last week in Orlando and 
they adopted a resolution which I will read to you. 

Resolved, that Congress should protect adoptive children and abused and ne- 
glected children and that this can be done by preserving the title IV-E foster care 
and adoption assistance program. Furthermore, the Children’s Home Society of Flor- 
ida believes that issues concerning services for children and their families should 
be considered and dealt with separately from general welfare reform issues. 

I am also speaking, as I am sure you know, for the Child Welfare 
League of America as I make that statement. 

In ending, I would like to say that we urge you to seriously give 
consideration to reinstatement of adoption assistance as it is pres- 
ently administered and funded. These vulnerable children, and 
there are hundreds of thousands out there presently in the foster 
care system, need permanent homes through adoption and the 
Adoption Assistance program is a mighty tool to achieve this. 
These children are our responsibility and they are tomorrow’s 
adults. 

Thank you. 
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TESTIMONY OF JEAN S. PRICE 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am Jean Price, here today representing 
the Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) and my agency - The Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, a non-profit children’s agency. Presently, I am serving as Chairman of 
CWLA’s National Advisory Committee on Adt^tion. At Children's Home Society, I am the 
Vice President of Social Services. I welcome this opportunity to discuss with this 
Subcommittee how to protect children and to assist the growing numbers of American 
children who need loving adoptive parents for a lifetime. 

Both the CWLA and Children’s Home Society enjoy a long history of protecting children. 
The CWLA is currently celebrating it’s 75th year of advocacy for vulnerable children and 
their families. The Children’s Home Society has been serving Florida’s children for 93 
years. Initially established in Jacksonville, Florida, my agency has expanded to serve the 
entire state. From an agency that protected children by providing congregate living for 
young children and adoption, we have devel<^)ed into an agency with an array of services 
ranging from child abuse and neglect prevention services to foster care to permanency 
through adoption. Since our founding in 1902, we have placed 28,000 children for adoption, 
thus ensuring that they will have a caring family for their childhood and into their adult 
years. In the past year 280 children were adopted through Children’s Home Society. 


Family Preservation Services to Adoption: Providing an Array of Service Options 

I am concerned that this Subcommittee is suggesting that family preservation services and 
adoption may be separate and incompatible aj^roaches to serving children, and that, if we 
make appropriate efforts to strengthen and suppoit a child’s family, we are necessarily 
precluding the option of adoption of that child. Nothing could be further from the way it is. 
Family preservation services and adoption are nc^ mutually exclusive; each is a vital and 
necessary part of the continuum of services available for children and their families. 

During the course of our agency’s history, and in fact during the history of protecting 
children, it has been recognized by professionals that there is no one "right way" to serve all 
children and their families. Each child is an individual, a part of a unique family 
constellation. 

There are certain factors that are basic to all elective social services for children: 

The first responsibility is to attend to the child’s safety and protection. For some 
children and families, family preservation services and family reunification services 
are not indicated and should not, in ^t, be pursued. Othef Emilies— -in effea as 
many as 80% of those who come to the attention of the child protection system— can 
be helped to gain the skills they need to live together or to come to another resolution 
that benefits the child. 

Whenever it can be done safely, it is important to strengthen family ties, keeping 
children connected to their family of origin. It is vital for all people, but especially 
for children, to be part of a family. RocKs are important to children. "Where do 1 
come from?" is a question that all children and youth ask. As a matter of fact, many 
troubled adults are still struggling with this question. 

Children need permanent living arrangements. They do not do well when they are 
moved from place to place with no sense of the past or the future. Children need 
legal protection as part of their own families, or through adoption. 

Family preservation services, when used selectively and appropriately, enhances pennanency 
for children in two ways: 

as families are strengthened through funily preservation services, the likelihood that 
children can remain at home safely or return home safely is increased. 
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when working with families towards these goals, the family preservation worker 
learns a great deal about the family and its capacity to change. The worker is able to 
document progress or lack of progress and to pursue other outcomes for the child 
that becomes necessary. These options include recommending that the child be 
placed in out of home care, assisting the family in their decision to release the child 
for adoption, or preparing for a termination of parental rights legal proceeding. 

When, in the process of working intensively with the family through family preservation and 
family reunification services, it is determine that staying together or reunifying the family is 
not in the child's best interest, the agency is far more prepared to demonstrate to the court 
that the parents are unable or unwilling to care for their children and to develop and 
implement a permanent plan for the child. 

When it is determined that a child carmot be reared by his/her birth parents, adoption should 
be made available without further delay. In most states in the U.S., adoptions ate done by 
licensed voluntary or public agencies, or by independent practitioners. Independent 
practitioners may include attorneys, physicians, social workers, and others with even fewer 
qualifications. 

Voluntary adoption agencies and independent practitioners generally handle the majority of 
infant adoptions. The public agencies place most children with special needs into adoptive 
homes. Children with special needs include children of school age, children with brothers 
and sisters needing to be' adopted together, children of color, and children with serious 
physical, emotional, or developmental needs. 

• An estimated 20,000 abused, neglected, abandoned, or orphaned children with 
special needs are currently legally free and awaiting permanent and loving 
adoptive homes, with another 69,000 children likely to need adoption in the 
near future. As parents with AIDS die, there will be even more children 
needing permanent families through adoption. 

States are the legal parents of these children, many of whom have been abused, neglected or 
abandoned by their families. These children need to be part of permanent families and it is 
our duty to help find them appropriate families that can best care for them. 

• Seventy-two percent of the children awaiting adoptive placement in 1990 had 
one or more special needs: medical, developmental, behavioral or 
psychological. In Florida there are 500 children listed at any one time in the 
State Adoption Exchange. These are children for whom hO' family is 
available. 

Families wishing to arlopt children vary greatly, including childless couples, older parents 
who have already reared one or more children, two-parent working families, families from a 
wide range of cultures and ethnic groups, families of modest income, foster families, families 
who are wealthy, and Emilies from all educational levels, all religious groups, and all parts 
of the country. 

While there are thousands of couples waiting to adopt infants, the opposite is true of the 
thousands of children in foster care who are waiting for adoptive families. Far fewer families 
than needed have been recruited for the large numbers of children with special needs. 

In order that there be a sufficient number of adoptive parents available for children with 
special needs who are in the public foster care system throughout this country, there must be 
more public recognition of the need that these children have for permanent families and that 
parents can, with professional help and the necessary resources, effectively parent them. 
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CONFRONTING EXISTING BARRIERS TO ADOPTION 


Legal System Barriers to Adoption 

Currently children wait, an average of two years and five months for termination of parental 
rights to be completed by the courts. This is not responsive to the needs of children. It is 
essential that courts fmd a way to give priority to children's cases when setting dockets, 
hearing cases, issuing decisions, scheduling and hearing appeals. The federal govenunent 
can help by uiging state courts to enact time standards that will ensure prompt handling of all 
children’s cases. 

Agency Barriers to Adoption 

If child welfare agencies are to eliminate agency barriers to adoption -so that children 
needing adc^on can be adopted without delay-priority needs to be given to: identifying 
those children very likely to need adoption at the time they enter care and moving promptly 
toward adoption for these children; recniiting a diverse group of foster and adoptive families 
on an on-going basis to be av ailab le for children with special needs; ensuring that staff are 
hired who can le^nd to children’s needs, including a range of cultural and language needs; 
and providing that all child welfare staff ate trained in the full range of child welfare 
programs from family preservation to adoption. Continued natioiial leadersh^ and adequate 
fin^ial resouicas are needed if we are to ensure that these barriers are removed in all 
agencies throughout the the country. 

9 Financial Barriers to Adoption 

A major barrier to adoption of children with special needs is financial. These children need 
mult^rle services in order to adjust to family living and become part of the adoptive funily. 
Let me give you some examples of children with special needs who have been placed in tte 
State of Florida for adoption. These chikhen have-very special needs and very special 
funilies have been found for them. Federal adoption subsidies have playod an essential role 
in making it possible for them to have permanency with adoptive fomilies. As of the end of 
the last fiscal year, 7,001 childtea with special ne^ were receiving adoption subsidy ftom 
the State of Flotida. 

• 'There is a couple in their late 40's who have successfully reared six birth childtea of their 
own, all of whom are now adults. This couple was interested in starting a second fiunily 
and their aduit children were in agreement with this. They ate now parenting four 
siblings who came into the public foster care system becaiise of severe neglect and sexual 
abuse. The children range in age from 10 to 14. Several of the chiMrea are slow learners 
and are in special education classes. The parents receive a monthly subsidy between $200 
to $300 fbr each child. These children had formerly resided in a group home where the 
costs for their care were several thousand dollars per month. Since the children have 
come to live with this couple they have begun to achieve in school, they are getting 
medical care which they so badly need through the Medicaid system; a^ several of them 
are in counseling. Tliey are begirming to function as a family and are developing self- 
esteem and respect for each other. It is anticipated that this adoption will soon be 
finalized and that these children will have a permanent family. 

* Another couple in Florida took into their family a 14-montb-old male child. The child is 
African American, and the couple is white. The wife had formerly been married to an 
African American man, and the couple had already adopted a seriously drug-addicted 
baby, a child of her former sister-in-law. The 14-monfo-oId placed with them has severe 
cerebral palsy; his future is very unsure; he is being seen by 10 doctors. He is now 
neatly two years old and is enjoying the security of a family who care for him and are 
committed to parent him. Without their care this child would have been no doubt a ward 
of the state and endured a lifetime of institutional living. Without the guarantee of a 
federal adoption subsidy, this family unit could never teve been established. 
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• Another youth, aged 14, has a permanent family in the state of Florida. This youth and 
his siblings had been placed in out-of-home care in another state. This young man was in 
a group care program. When parental rights were legally terminated, his siblings were 
placed with their foster parents and the state department made every effort to locate a 
family for this lad. They were unsuccessful. Finally, through the use of an adoption 
exchange that accepts registrations from all over the country, the Florida family with 
whom he now lives Vas found for him. This young man had a history of sexual and 
physical abuse, was extremely overweight, and needed extensive dental work and eye 
care. He was mildly retarded and lacked all social skill s After two years with this 
family he has lost weight, and is doing better in school; children now invite him to play or 
go to recreational events with them rather than shuruiing him as in the past. The 
continuing services that this young man will need as he grows into adulthood could not be 
provided by this family without a guarantee of a federal adoption subsidy. If this subsidy 
had not been available, the placement of this young man from another state into Florida 
would in all likelihood not have occurred. 

• There is another situation in which an older African American couple with grown children 
decided to start a second family. A sibling group of four African American children 
ranging in age from 8 to 14 was placed with them. Two of these children have on-going 
medical problems. Several are slow learners, and one of the children was sexually abused 
and is in counseling. They had had severe behavior problems, however, they are now 
adjusting well. As a result of this placement, the son of this couple and his wife also 
became interested in adoption and adopted two siblings with emotional problems. All of 
these children are enjoying the permanency of adc^ve homes which would not have been 
possible without the guarantee of a federal adaption subsidy. 

In many instances, the most suitable families for these children— ones who are conunitted to 
meeting their needs— are families of modest or low income who carmot alTord to pay for the 
daily needs and often extensive medical services for these children without an assured 
subsidy. 

One of the many benefits of the current Title TV-E Adoption Assistance subsidy is thatat is 
available wherever the child and family reside. If it becomes part of a block grant, states 
will develop their own service priorities and there is no assurartce that adoption assistance 
will be avaftable across state lines. 

It is for these children that it is essential to maintain the Title TV-E Foster Care and Adoption 
Assistance Progiam (Title IV-E of the Social Security Act) as it is presently funded and 
administered. There are some categorical programs that can be included in block grants, but 
adoption assistance for children with special needs is not one of those programs. 

Agency Board Resolution: On May S, I99S, the Board of Directors of Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, at a meeting in Orlando, Florida, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: RESOLVED that Congress should protect adoptive children and abused and 
neglected children and that this can be done by preserving the Title TV-E Foster Care and 
Adoption Assistance Progiam. Furthermore, the Children’s Home Society of Florida 
believes that issues concerning services for children and their families should be considered 
and dealt with separately from general welfare reform issues. 


FEDERAL ROLE IN EXPEUTl'ING ADOPTIONS 

CWLA and my agency appreciate that this Subcommittee is interested in adoption and family 
preservation and has arranged today’s hearing. However, we have great concerns about the 
action taken by this Subcommittee and the U.S. House of Representatives in approving the 
Child Protection Block Grant as contained in Title n of H.R. 4, the Personal Responsibility 
Act of 1995. We consider the single, most important assurance that the federal government 
can provide for the majority of children awaiting adoptive families is to continue federal 
adoption subsidies and to keep federal protection for children in place. 
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H.R. 4 ELIMINATES THE INDIVIDUAL GUARANTEES FOR FOSTER CARE AND 
ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 

If federal adoption subsidies are included in child protection block grants: 

• Each state would determine what portion, if any, of the block grant would he used 
for adoption subsidies. Although the current legislation indicates that existing subsidy 
agreements should be honored, there is no assurance that every state would do so, or what 
other constraints such as means tests or reduced payments might be imposed on families. 
Also, very importantly, it does not address the children who would need subsidizetT 
adoption in the future. 

• Many children who need adoptive families would not be adopted. Many children are 
listed on regional and national exchanges in order to fmd an adoptive family leading to 
adoptions across state lines. There would be no guarantee that a subsidy would follow a 
child out of state or continue until adulthood. States facing funding shortages might well 
be tempted to cut obligations wherever possible. Similarly, there would be no assurance of 
continuing medical coverage for children, often the most urgent need of adoptive families. 
Thirdly, if a family adopts a child in one state and then needs to follow a job out of state, 
they would risk losing all benefits. 

These factors, combined, will mean that many families who could offer a good family to a 
child will not be able to adopt and will result in a large number of children remaining in 
care instead of being adopted. 

• A number of children already adopted would be returned to care if the subsidy is 
reduced or eliminate. Some families who have adopted children with extremely costly 
medical needs, or who have adopted several brothers and sisters traumatized by physical 
or sexual abuse, would have to return their children to public agency care. While they 
have the patience and love to parent these children, they simply would not have the 
financial resources without adoption assistance. 

• Subsidies save money- Costs to the taxpayer will increase dramatically because of the 
children remaining in care until adulthood. Studies indicate that adoption subsidies 
save rhoney. The adoption of 40,700 children with special needs was found to have saved 
the federal taxpayer 1.6 billion doliars in future administrative costs (Westat, Inc. 1992). 
By keeping children unnecessarily in agency care, these costs and more would have to be 
absorbed by the taxpayers. 

Perhaps more important are the human costs. Without addition, as young adults with no 
permanent family supports, many of these children and youth would experience 
unemployment and homelessness, and far fewer would make a successftil transition to a 
productive adulthood and future parenting. 

Congress enacted the Title IV-E Adoption Assistance Program in 1980 to remove financial 
barriers to adoption for children with special needs who were not able to be adopted without 
this assistance. This program works! Since 1980, the federal adoption, assistance programs 
has enabled some 90,800 children with special needs to be adopted. This has also resulted in 
a great cost savings to the federal government from the savings in future foster care 
administrative costs that these children would have required. 

I urge this Subcommittee, and the full House of Rqrresentatives to reconsider the decision 
about H.R. 4. In the House-Senate conference committee on H.R. 4, please reinstate the 
federal assurances to this country’s most vulnerable children. Leave intact federal protections 
for abused and neglected children. Child protection does not belong, and should not be 
included, in any massive welfare reform effort. The federal government must continue its 
assistance to these vulnerable children in need of loving homes. These children are 
tomorrow's adults. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Price. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Dr. Sevan. 

STATEMENT OF CAROL STATUTO BEVAN, ED.D, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, RESEARCH AND PUBLIC POLICY, NATIONAL COUNCIL 

FOR ADOPTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Bevan. Chairman Shaw, you know we have heard a lot this 
morning about the view that “there is only one way to go.” And the 
view that we need to not just look at “only one way.” Let me just 
tell you, we have been doing family preservation for years. We have 
not done adoption. We have been doing it “only one way” for years 
and we have left kids too long. 

When you look at some of the numbers in mv testimony that you 
haven’t heard discussed this morning, one of them was that half of 
the kids come into foster care because of abuse and neglect. What 
you didn’t hear was that of two-thirds of children in foster care in 
1990, 66 percent went back home. Only 7 percent were adopted. 

What you didn’t hear was that in a study of “boarder babies” and 
kids who are what they call “medically fragile,” kids who are left 
abandoned in hospitals, totalling 22,000, only 6 percent of them 
had adoption plans. So we have been doing it “only one way,” all 
right, but it has been family preservation, it has been family reuni- 
fication, it has not been adoption. 

What is the prevailing ideology here? The prevailing ideology is 
the “mystique of the blood tie” that Dr. Solnit talked about. The 
“romanticizing of biolo^” that assumes that the only ties that bind 
are blood ties. As you have heard when you go back over the testi- 
mony, you will read the view of adoption as the last resort. 
Throughout this hearing, it has been the status quo at every turn. 
When you heard adoption, you heard it only after foster care, you 
heard it only after kinship care, after relative care, onlv after re- 
peated reunification efforts, then adoption was considered. 

It is this idea of blood ties, this ideology that keeps children in 
foster care for years while exhaustive efforts are made to fix the 
family. It is consistent with the ideology of more government, more 
money, more programs, would help keep children safe. It is consist- 
ent with the idea that all family forms are equally beneficial and 
effective in nurturing and raising healthy, productive children. 

In fact, one of the important ideological effects of family preser- 
vation is an attempt to legitimate illemtize. I mean, you have not 
heard about two-parent families in the family preservation pro- 
gram. Statistically you are looking at very high rates of single-par- 
ent families. I mean, we have got to look at what is a family, what 
does a family do. What does the family look like that we are trying 
to preserve. You haven’t heard that addressed and there is a rea- 
son for that. 

The same principle that says when children must be removed 
from parents there is less trauma when the child is placed with a 
relative is based on the assumption that blood ties are more perma- 
nent and a better placement than any other ties. That is not nec- 
essarily the case. 

Again, as Dr. Solnit has pointed out, the concept of psychological 
parenthood is critical. We have not been using the concept of psy- 
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chological parenthood to weigh this array of services that you have 
heard about. Only one standard should be paramount and that 
should be what will provide for the child’s needs best, their nurtur- 
ing and their stability, and the right to have someone crazy about 
them. 

Adoption services, including the termination of parental rights, 
ought to be as aggressively and enthusiastically pursued as family 
reunification and family preservation. Clearly that has not been 
the case. There are many barriers to adoption. 

The question was asked what are some of the barriers? My an- 
swer is the wav the child welfare system is organized and financed. 
It is a critical barrier to adoption. As long as you have got a billion 
dollar family preservation program out on the street, you are not 
going to see adoption services. That is the bottom line. 

The socialworkers are paid for and prepared to do family preser- 
vation because of the ideology. Adoption needs to be looked at and 
celebrated from all sectors of our society. Again, in my testimony 
I listed all the barriers, but let me just say one area that you 
haven’t looked at. In the Washington Post over the weekend was 
an article by Charles Gershenson, who was with the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who is not a Republican, who is not a Conservative, 
and who raised the question that the private sector has a very crit- 
ical role to play in the delivery of child welfare services. Clearly, 
we need to increase contracting out. One of the questions he raised 
was, why not get rid of those who have failed the children and the 
community? ^^y, indeed, I would ask. I would like to submit that 
for the record 

[The information referred to is being retained in the committee 
files.] 

Ms. Bevan. The State has a role. We need to expedite adoption 
tracks. We need to say absolutely after 12 months, if the families 
can’t get their act together, then we have got to move on and have 
the child placed for adoption. In some instances, we cannot give the 
family a second chance to reabuse the child. 

Again, the issue of putative fathers’ rights is a very big issue. We 
need to develop State registries to take care of that so we don’t 
have an issue of disrupting adoptive placement because a father 
did not get notice. 

There is a Federal role. I am very disappointed having testified 
in February that the tax credit was not made a refundable tax 
credit. I think that is really critical for getting low-income families 
to not only adopt but to help agencies deal with getting some more 
revenue and being able to do more. 

It is late in the day. But I will just say that we do need to de- 
velop a new paradigm that puts child welfare first and that recog- 
nizes that children who have been abused need a chance to love 
and be loved and that adoption offers many children that chance. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CAROL “CASSIE” STATUTO BEVAN 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ADOPTION 

Chairman Shaw and Members of the Subcommittee on Human Resources: 
Thank you for providing me the opportunity to testify before you today on 
the pli^t of children in foster care. My name is Carol "Cassie" Statute 
Bevan, I am the Vice President for Research and Public Policy for the 
National Council For Adoption. 

The National Council For Adoption was established in 1980. Today it 
represents 130 private, non-profit agencies across the United States as well as 
several thousand individual members — those who have been adopted, 
people who have placed children for adoptirm, adoptive parents, and 
professionals who are concerned about children. We are a non-sectarian and 
non-partisan organization, with our headquarters here in Washington, D.C. 
and formal affiliates in Texas, Pennsylvania and New Jersey and informal 
state affiliates in many other locations. We rely solely on private money for 
support. 

I have been with The National Coundl For Adoption (NCFA) since 1993, 
after leaving the House Select Committee on CMldren, Youth and Families. I 
was recently appointed by Congress to serve as a Commissioner on the U.S. 
Commission for Child and Family Welfare. I received my doctorate in child 
development at Columbia University and completed a post-doctoral 
fellow^p at the Bush Program in Child Development and Social Policy at 
the University of Michigan. I came to Washington as a Congressional Science 
Fellow imder the auspices of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Society for Research in Child Development. 

My testimony will focus on several areas: (1) what the foster care population 
looks like including a close examination of the numbers of children in care, 
their lengttt of stay, the reasons why they came into care and the plains ( if 
any) that have been made for them; (2) the prevailing ideology ttiat defines 
best interests of the child as promoting blood ties over psychological bonds, 
parents' rigjits over children's needs, family preservation services over foster 
care placement, family reunification over adoption will be examined; (3) the 
barriers to adoption will be carefully studied. I will end my testimony with 
specific recommendations. 

The Foster Care Population 

The only source of comprehensive data on the foster care population comes 
from The Volimtary Cooperative Information System (VQS) published by 
The American Public Welfare Association in 1993. These data are based on 
FY 82 through FY 90 reports from puidic child welfare agencies across ttie 
country. (Tatars, 1993a) VQS has published some later statistics and I will dte 
them where available, all of theses stafistks come directly from the 1993 
APWA publication. 

In 1992, there were 659,000 children in out-of-home care. On any given day 
there were almost a half a million children in substitute care, about 421,000. 
The foster care population in the United States rose by almost 50% from FY 86 
to FY 90 ( Tatara, 1993b). 

In FY 90, the majority of children in out-of-home care were yoimg children, 
between the ages of 1 and 12, with the percentage of infants who entered care 
increasing to 161 % from FY 82. The median age of children in foster care has 
dropped from about 10 years of age in FY 82 to only 7 years of age in FY 90. 

Of the children in foster care at the end of FY 90, over one-third (39.3%) of the 
children were white, 40.4% were black, 11.8% Hispanic and 4.3% were from 
other racial/ ethnic groups. 
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The length of stay in foster care at the end of FY 90 ranged from one year (or 
less) at 32.6% , between 1 and 2 years at 23.9%, between 2 and 5 years at 32.7%, 
with about 10% spending 5 years or more in care. 

An overwhelming number of children, over one half, entered foster care in 
FY 90 because of abuse or neglect. Another 20% enter care becatise of some 
condition of the parent such as illness. 

Two-tiiirds of children who left foster care (66.6%) in FY 90 were either 
reunited with their families or placed with a parent or relative. Only 7.7% 
were adopted. 

The VOS delta (based on 17 States) show that 15% of the children who had 
family reunification plans, reentered the system in FY 90. However, the data 
for children reunited with their families in New York State show a reentry 
rate of 22% for the same year ( Wulzny, 1991). A 33% reentry rate for families 
reunited in Illinois was reported in 19% (Goerge, 1990). 

According to a study by the US. Department of Health and Human Services, 
(US. DHHS, 1993) there were 22,000 babies who were either left in the 
hospital despite being medically approved for discharge or who were unlikely 
to go home with their parents once discharged. The overwhelming majority 
of these babies were drug exposed. Despite being abandoned in the hospital 
and abused in utero by drug exposure o^y six percent were expected to go 
into adoptive placement. 

Children can remain in foster care as long as 4S years before an agency or a 
court specifies adoption as a permanent plan. Children can spend an average 
of 2 to 3.5 years in foster care before the determinatitm is made that adoption 
is the best option for them (Kusserow, 1991). 

In sum, the child welfare system takes in children who are abused and 
neglected by their parents and then, in overwhelming numbers, returns the 
children to the same families. Even infants who are abandoned by their 
biological parents in the hospital are not referred for adoption services but are 
placed in foster care. In New York City, 60 percent of the babies discharged 
from hospitals to foster care were still in foster care three years later. Some 
children can wait over four years for the system to decide that adoption is the 
best plan. 

The Prevailing Ideology 

What is the prevailing ideology behind these tragic numbers? The 
prevailing ideology ‘romanticizes biology’ by assuming that blood ties are the 
only ties that bind. This view allows a child to be taken away from loving 
foster or adoptive parents whom the child considers psychological parents to 
satisfy blood ties. Parental commitment, love, time, and attachment are 
subordinated to blood lines. Parents' ri^ts to children as chattel are 
supported over the child's needs as a d^d to be loved and to form and 
maintain a critical attachment. Services to preserve ttie 'biological family', 
in whatever form that family takes, are made paramount over providing the 
'child' widi services, including foster care and/or adoption, to meet his 
needs for muturance, safety and security. Family reunificatian is viewed as 
almost always in the child's best interest despite the fact that data on child 
fatalities shows that 30 to 50% of die children killed 1^ parents or caretakers 
were killed despite being known to child welfare officials as children it severe 
risk (Gelles, 1994). 

The ideology that keeps children in foster care for years while exhaustive 
efforts are made to 'fix' the family is consistent with ttie ideology that sa}r 5 
more government, more money and more programs would help keep more 
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children safe. It is consistent with the belief that all family forms are equally 
effective in nurturing and raising healthy, productive children. In fact, it has 
been suggested that 'one important ideological effect of family preservation is 
to legitimate illegitimacy’ (MacDonald, 1994, p. 58). This suggestion 
acknowledges the high rates (as hi^ as 85% in one program) of single parent 
families enrolled in family preservation programs. Fa^y preservation 
services to functional families who have demonstrated competence and 
commitment in raising dieir children but who are currently experiencing a 
crisis, have proven to be highly effective at helping the family get on their 
feet again. However, "family preservation' has become the prevailing 
ideology of the child welfare system. Too often assessments of individtial 
families to determine whether a family has enough strength to build on or 
even to determine whether any family exists for a child are not done as the 
'one-size-fits- all' treatment of family preservation is prescribed. 

Similarly, the principle that says when children must be removed from 
parents drere is less trauma when the child is placed with a relative or 
someone he knows is a sound one in adcnowledging the child's needs for 
continuity and the importance these attachments hold for the child. 

However, the child welfare system has distorted this principle and instead of 
using it to protect established relation^ps that are critical to the child's 
growing sense of self, has sought to promote policies of 'kinship care'. These 
policies may place a child with a blood relative, whether the child knows the 
relative or not. Moreover, the assumption is made that because blood ties 
exist, these placements are superior over any others. 

The importance of maintaining blood ties is one of the factors underlying the 
increasing reliance on kinship care and is consistent with family preservation 
ideology. The percentage of children placed in kin^p care mcreased to a 
staggering 31% in 1990 ( compared to 18% in 1986) according to a national 
survey ( Kusserow, 1992). While very little is known about the effects of 
kinship care on child outcomes, what is known is dmt placement in kinship 
care means longer stays in foster care and decreases the chaiKes of adoption. 
Considerable speculation exists among child welfare experts about 'the 
quality of the kinship homes since in many instaitces these caregivers are the 
very families that helped to create troubled parents' (Goerge, et. al., 1994, p. 
539). Despite the concern, kinship care has become in Ae words of one New 
■york Qty Family Court Judge, a "bizarre trig business" ( Sheindlin, 1994). 

The fact is that most public social service agencies seem only capable of doing 
one thing at a time. This is due, in part, to the fact that money drives the 
system and determines the policy directiorr. For example, wife one billion 
dollars pumped into the child welfare system to provi^ for family 
preservation services, child welfare agencies will tend to do family 
preservation over any other service. This leads to die subordination of case 
work based on an assessment of an individual child's needs in favor of 
providing the ' one- size- fits- all' family preservation service. When this 
happens, children too often lose. 

The other reason why public social service agencies seem capable of doing 
only one thing at a time is the fact that workers are responding to the 'cure 
du jour' as promoted by the current wave of research and public attention. 
Securing family ties through family reunification or family maintenance, 
regardless of how the family functions, what it provides to the child or how 
successful it is likely to be in terms of changing, is what the majority of 
workers are told is best for the child. Adoption is viewed not cmly as the 
service of last resort but as a failure on the part of, not only the biological 
family, but of the worker. 

The child welfare system should weigh each service option - adoption as well 
as family reunification - making only one standard paramoimt: the service 
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that will best provide for the child's needs for continuity, nurturance, 
stability and the rig^ to have 'someone crazy about diem'. Given the fact 
that hsdf of die children who come into care are maltreated, does it surprise 
anyone that two-thirds are returned to diese same families and there is an 
estimated reentry rate bade into the system as hig^ as 33%? Does anyone 
really believe diM 66% of the maltreating families change suffidendy to put 
them in charge of nurturing and protecting their children? The fact diat only 
7% of die children are adopted out of foster care speaks volumes about how 
adoption is viewed by the child welfare system. Adoption services, including 
the terminaticKi of parental rights, ought to be as aggressively and 
enthusiastically pursued as family maintenance and family reunificadon 
services are, but clearly adoption services are not promoted. Let us turn now 
to the barriers to providing adoptirm services. 

Barriers to Adoption 

Adoption needs to be acknowledged as a positive, life affirming choice for 
parents who can not or do not want to parent, as well as for those parents 
who do. The positive outcomes for children who are adopted ou^t to be 
celebrated and recognition given that adoption is a legitimate, far^y - 
building activity. This recognition ought to come from all sectors of our 
society through our public laws ( subsidies, tax credits), private corporaticeis 
(employee benefits, insurance coverage), religious organiizations (maternity 
home services, adoption services) and file intellectual community (researdi 
tiiat shows tile positive outcomes for children, birthmothers and adoptive 
families must be conducted arfo published). In particular, tiie diild protection 
system should recognize adr^on as a remedy that can siqiport the best 
interests of many children, fmandal, soda], and legal baniets to adoption 
should be temov^ to allow mote duldren to receive the benefits of 
adoptiotL 

The child welfare system as it is currently funded and organized is itself a 
barrier to providing needy children lov^ homes tiiroug^ adoption. Family 
preservation services as well as family reunification efiorts murt be 
recognized as limited interventions tiiat are sometimes but not always 
elective at protecting diildren. Without this recognitian, these services will 
not only put some children at further risk of te-abum but will stand as a 
barrier to providing the diild wltii adoption into a safe, loving and stable 
family. 

The child welfare system has been characterized as trying to do’too much, too 
soon, too little, too late’. Hie same case workers idio are charged with the 
tasks of preserving and reuniting families are also charged witii tiie task of 
protecting the children in tiie system and with making plans consistent with 
their nee^. These often conflicting responsibilities lead many workers to 
feel the strain of investigating child abu^ reports, providing rehabilitative 
services to tiie families, preparir^ cases for terminatiem of parental limits and 
recruiting and preparing adoptive families. This overload leads workers to 
put aside the burdensome ta^ of dexomenting a case for terminatidn of 
parental ri^its in favor of investigating a child abuse report. 

Another barrier to adoptiem is how to handle the legal rights of putative 
fathers (men who have not been determined legally to be the father of a child- 
but are reputed to be) when they are not involved. The issue here is how to 
appropriately balance the rights of the putative father witii the ri^ts and 
needs of botii the birthmother and the child. *ln cases where tiie father is 
unknown or caimot be found, the varying state laws often create extreme 
burdens on the woman who is pregnant, the child and the adoption agency or 
intermediary by delaying an adoption until proper notice can be served, by 
creating a legal risk in an adoptive placement which inhibits tiie bonding 
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relationship between diild and adoptive parents, or by interfering with the 
woman's right to privacy and confidentirdity" (Style, 1995). 

Considerable attention has been given recently to race-matching policies that 
act as a barrier to adoption. Children of color wait twice as long (in some 
jurisdictions four times as long) as white children for adoptive homes simply 
because of the color of their skin. Moreover, while both white and black 
children enter foster care at about ttie same rate, blade children do not exit at 
the same rate as white children In fact, findings of an analysis of foster care 
data from FV 84 to FY 90 from 12 states show that "tire foster care exit rates 
among irunority children were substantially lower than the rates among 
white childien...the exit rates of black dvildren consistently lagged far behind 
the rates of white children' (Tatara, 1994, p. 17). Dr. Tatara noted in his 
condusion that 'if current trends continue, minority children will become 
the dear majority in the nation's foster care population in the next few years' 
(Ibid.). 

Children with adoption plans still wait in foster care as long as 3 to 5 years 
(Kusserow, 1992). Since states do not uniformly track delays in the 
implementation of the adoption plan, precise data is unavailable. In fad, the 
lack of data in general in child welfare is a real barrier to adoption because one 
can not know for certain what is happening to children when the states don't 
keep or don't report accurate numbers. What we do know is that 
implementing adoption plans takes longer than implementing other types of 
service plans. In part, tl^ delay has to do witii the documentation that is 
required to free children from Ae legal ties to their parents through 
termination of parental rights proceedings. However, the delays seem to 
come from not the lack of state statutes but from the administrative barriers 
to document that 'reasonable efforts to reunite families ’ have been made 
(Ibid.). 

Many barriers to adoption come from the legal and judicial system. The 
question of whetirer a child is considered 'adoptable' is raised several times 
and in part determines if the child will be made available for adoption. Case 
documentation, issues related to judicial decisions about the potential for 
winning the case, judicial Inases, crowded court dockets have all been died as 
increasing whetiier or when the child will be freed ( Ibid.). 


Recommendations 
The Private Sector 

The private sector has an important role. Not only throu^ enhancing 
employees benefits to cover adoption expenses, provide parental leave and 
nondisoriminatory insurance poUdes, but in terms of the delivery of child 
welfare services, tiuou^ contracting out and indeed through fire 
privatization of the foster care system in its entirety. As child welfare service 
delivery and policy moves to the states, the role of the non-profit private 
sector ^ould not be overlooked. One farmer federal official of the U.S. 
Children's Bureau writing in the Washington Post just a few days ago stated 
in reference to the District of Columbia's foster care system tttat privatization 
of tile entire system 'would be a start toward changing tiie District's 
motivation and capacity to serve its families and children ( Gershenson, 
1995). 'Why not get rid of those who have failed the children and the 
community?', he asked. Why, indeed. We believe ttiat privatization of 
services needs to be considered and implemented on a system-wide, state- 
wide basis. 
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The State Role 

It is time to acknowledge in our laws, and legal and social services systems 
that parenting is not an absolute right, but carries with it corresponding duties 
and responsibilities to children and to society, and when parents abuse, 
neglect or abandon their children, these parental rights may be lost. 

Protecting children in the foster care system entails promoting policies that 
are consistent with basic child development prindples, including the child's 
need to grow up in a stable, loving family whether biological or adoptive 
Early and expe^tious placement decisions contribute to an increased 
likelihood th^ a child will find the stability and permanence the child needs: 
thus, expedited tracks for the adoption of some children need to be 
established. In a 1991 report by the Office of the Inspector General at the 
Department of Health and Human Services , it was noted that 17 states, at the 
time of the report, had created expedited tracks for freeing children from 
families where the provision of reunification services was clearly 
inappropriate (Kusserow, 1991). 

In addition, termination of parental rights dedsiorrs need to be made earlier - 
especially for those children removed from their parents for serious and 
substantiated child abuse. Parents whose children are placed in the foster care 
system because of serious abuse should have an absolute maximum of 12 
months to get rehabilitated and to reclaim tiieir children. In some instances 
of abuse, the child should not be exposed to the risk involved in giving the 
family a "second chance". Children should not suffer from their parents lack 
of personal resporrsibiUty or inability to care for themselves or the children in 
their care. A r^positiorial hearing must take place no later than 12 months 
after a child has entered foster care. 

Within 30 days after the termination of parental ri^ts proceedings state 
agencies shoirld place a child who is freed for adoption. After 30 days the state 
should be required to inform private adoption agencies of the availability of 
the child for adoption. 

States should pass legislation to give foster parents limited standing to bring 
cases to court to promote and protect the best irvterests of children in their 
care. 


States should pass legislation that prohibits the removal of a child who is 
eligible for adoption from foster parents who are willing to adopt. The 
priority should be given to ensure that the child's developmental needs for 
continuity ai care are respected and that psychological bonds that are formed 
with tire foster parents be protected. 

States should require that public social service agencies operate under the 
same set of licensing and regulatory rules that are currently imposed on 
private adoption agencies. This would upgrade the quality of ^ child 
welfare delivery system. 

To reduce the number of children who become lost in the system and trapped 
in tire limbo of foster care and to increase tite numbers of children who find 
homes through adoption, we recorrunend the creaticm of specialized 
"severance units" or termination of parental rights units. These units are 
composed of staff with particular expertise and experience in the court 
prcxess. This specialization will decrease the role confusion tcx) often felt by 
social workers who have conflicting responsibilities. The purpose of the 
units is to insure adherence to legally sufficient procedures and 
dcxximentaticm before the State files a termination of parental rights petition. 
Arizona and Oregon child welfare agerKdes have establi^ed "severance 
units" to prepare cases for legal action (Ibid.). 
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To address the issue of ensuring the putative father's legal rigfits while being 
mindful of die rights of die mother to make an adoption plan and the child 
to find a permanent home as early as possible, we recommend that states 
establish putative father registries. 'The purpose of a putative father registry 
is to provide states with a method to ensure die timely finalization of an 
adoption that an unmarried mother desires while at Ae same time providing 
the unwed father who is not die legal father a way in which to establish 
interest in the child and to receive notice of any adoption or custody 
proceeding concerning the child' (Erickson, 19%). To the best of our 
knowledge, putative father registries now exist in 20 states. Without the 
establishment of such putative father registries adoptions may be held up, 
delayed for years or not take place at all (Ibid.). 

The Federal Role 

To overcome the financial barriers to adoption and to increase the availability 
of adoption services, we support the provision of a refundable tax credit of 
$5,000 for expenses incurred in adopting a child. While the House Ways and 
Means passed a non-refundable tax credit , what the Neitional Council For 
Adoption sees as the better policy is the one advocated by Sen. Richard 
Shelby .(R-AL) The refundability of tiie tax credit is important for several 
reasons, as dted in the April echtion of the National Adoption Reports ; ' (1) 
low-income people benefit more from a credit; (2) with some potential 
income from this new group of clients, agencies could serve more 
birthparents considering adoption; (3) if adoption-friendly agencies work with 
more birthparents considering adoption, more adoptions will take place and 
fewer dul^en will end up spending years in expensive, often harmful public 
foster care'fPierce, 1995). 

To end discrimination in the child welfare system, we hope file language 
passed by tiiis Subcommittee vrfiich would not allow race to be used to delay 
or deny the placement of a child in a foster or adoptive home will become the 
law of the land. Specifically, we hope the legislation introduced by Sen. John 
McCain (R-AZ) as a companion bill ought to pass the Senate and send a clear 
message to the states that placement delays will not be tolerated. 

The At-Birth Abandoned Babies Act spcaisored by Rep. Harris Fawell (R-Il) 
should be passed. This bill would allow babies abandoned at birth to be placed 
in pre-adoptive homes within 10 days, and tiie termination of parental rights 
proceedings instituted within 30 days. The legislation gives the pre-adoptive 
parent or the child's attorney the authority, in addition to state or private 
agencies, to petition tiie court for termination of parental rights proceedings. 

Congress should revisit and clarify its intent regarding the Indian Child 
Welfare Act. While protecting the unnecessary breakup of Indian families, 
the Act should not allow any Indian tribes to extend its jurisdiction over 
children who are not living on Indum reservations or cillow any Indian tribes 
to arbitrarily declare people of attenuated Indian ancestry tribal members. 

The bill introduced by Rep. Deborah Pryce (R-OH) is a step in the right 
direction and should be given careful consideration by Congress. 

Congress should pass the Omnibus Adoption Act introduced by Rep. Chris 
Smith (R-NJ) which would provide for a means tested $5,000 refundable 
adoption tax credit, establish health certificates for eligible pregnant women to 
be used to cover expenses incurred in receiving services at a maternity home 
or other supervised setting. It also establishes a grant program at the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development for eligible nonprofit 
entities to rehabilitate existing structures for use as fadhties to provide 
housing and services to pregnant women. 
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Congress should pass legislation soon to be introduced by Rep. Joseph 
Kennedy (D-MA) that would exclude adoption assistance employee benefits 
from taxable income; exclude the reimbursement program for military 
personnel as it pertains to adoption assistance benefits from taxable income; 
and add non- recurring adoption expenses to the list of items for which 
withdrawals from IRAs (individual retirement accounts) can be made 
without being taxed or penalized. 

In conclusion, we need to develop a new paradigm in child welfare that puts 
children's needs for nurturance, protection and permanence first. A 
peiradigm that recognizes that children's needs are best met by loving and 
stable families be they biological or adoptive. A paradigm that defines a 
family not simply by biology but by how well it serves die needs of the 
children. A paradigm that provides children who have been maltreated with 
what they need mc^ — the chance to love and be loved. Adoption offers 
memy children that chance. 

[Attachment retained in Committee files] 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much and I think you have 
given a very good introduction. 

Now to Judge Maddux. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM D. MADDUX, SUPERVISING 

JUDGE, PRETRIAL MEDIATION, COOK COUNTY CIRCUIT 

COURT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Judge Maddux. I am going to be very brief because the pros and 
cons, ins and outs of adoption as a forum for the benefit or 
nonbenefit or whatever for the child really is not my area of exper- 
tise. I want to respond only to the question, what can the courts 
do to expedite the adoption where it is appropriate. 

All too frequently, we get criticized for being the stumbling 
blocks and the ones who stand in the place of something that peo- 
ple seem to believe needs to be done; in this case, adoption. I am 
here to suggest that one of the principal reasons, if it is a fact, that 
adoptions are slow to take place in courts I think is because the 
judges are handicapped and hamstrung as opposed to not doing 
what they could or should do. 

The law places handcuffs on the courts. The law says that, for 
example, in the area of the overall policy which must be followed 
in the institution of services, when a child is brought into custody 
as a result of abuse, neglect, or whatever, the grant of funds from 
the Federal Glovernment carries with it to the States the require- 
ment that the States exercise reasonable efforts to reunify the fam- 
ily, that is, to preserve the family. That policy is handed down 
through the bureaucratic organization which administers the funds 
and does these things in the States. 

In Illinois, for example, the DCFS slavishly follow that policy of 
reunification of the family. Family first, even in the case when it 
is obvious that the family will never be reunified, even in those 
cases they go through the routine of instituting services to see if 
the family can be put together. 

Human nature being what it is, and even though there is a re- 
quirement that within IV2 years some final solution be made in 
that period of time, as I say human nature being what it is, they 
are also willing to give people a second chance, a third chance, or 
a fourth chance. 

In the case where you have got the mom who neglects her child, 
a single parent and she is on drugs, and she fails in two or three 
drug rehabilitation programs, so long as she continues to state that 
she wants her child, she wants to shape her life up, and she wants 
to get off of the drugs, people are all too willing to let her do that 
and time does go by. It may well be that enough time goes by that 
a child who is adoptable becomes unadoptable. All these things do 
in fact occur. 

My suggestion is that rather than hamstrinmng the judges with 
some artificial requirements, another being, for example, that it 
takes IV2 years, roughly, under the statutes to get to a place where 
you call it a permanent plan, that is what is permanently going to 
be done with the child. Have you really tried these services, have 
they worked, and are you ready to let tne child go off to something 
else? That generally takes about IV2 years. 
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But more importantly, some statutes are very restrictive, such as 
Illinois. A judge cannot order, is powerless to do and is prohibited 
by law from formulating the plan. It rather can only react to the 
plan that is initiated by the DCFS. If they do not agree with that 
plan, if they say the child should return home and it is obvious 
that the child should not return home and should be sent to termi- 
nation of parental rights, you can only remand that back for fur- 
ther consideration. So another 6 months will go by and they will 
come back with another plan. 

Theoretically, this could go on forever. Since you cannot order a 
plan, they may not come back with a plan. And in any event, all 
the requirements, some of those requirements such as a formula- 
tion of a plan are artificial. It should be the judge’s determination 
to determine this child is never going to be reunified with the fam- 
ily and should be sent for adoption or some other alternative place- 
ment which is more permanent. 

In short, I guess what I am arguing for is not the placement of 
any further handicaps, shackles on the judges, but give them a lit- 
tle more freedom to do the things that should be done. And I think 
one of the natural things that would be done would be, in an appro- 
priate case, earlier sending the child to termination of parental 
rights and to adoption. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. WILLIAM D. MADDUX 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

The Juvenile Court in Chicago is not only the oldest Juvenile Court in 
the country, but one with an extremely high volume of cases. The number of 
cases pending approaches 40,000 and is continually increasing. The number 
of cases cited are abuse, neglect and dependency cases. It does not include 
delinquency cases. 

The judges in the Juvenile Court in Chicago quickly acquire a great 
deal of experience in balancing the rights of the biological parents and the 
needs of the children in cases of abuse and neglect. 

No balancing need be done in the confirmed cases of extreme abuse or 
neglect. Where mom inflicts 200 cigarette burns over the body of her two- 
year-old, no balancing need be done. Such cases are quickly handled and 
where adoption is possible parental rights are terminated promptly. Those 
cases then move speedily to adoption. 

No real balancing need be done in the ‘minimar abuse or neglect case. 
Where dad takes a belt to the bottom of his fourteen-year-old who wants to 
join a gang, telling the father he has no right to try to stop him, the needs of 
the minor are quickly served and the question of termination and adoption 
will not be reached. 

A minimal neglect case might be one where the two-year-old wanders 
off from mom and dad at a yard party and is found in the street by the 
police. In both cases the "hot line" to the State agency is called. In the 
abuse case, the minor calls and in the neglect case, the police call. 

The media widely publicizes episodes of extreme abuse and neglect. 
Accordingly, reporting of abuse and neglect cases includes a great deal of 
minimal abuse and neglect. This is so, particularly by those in the mandatory 
reporting category, e.g. police, teachers, medical personnel, etc. Err on the 
safe side is the rule. 

Since so many cases of minimal abuse and neglect come before the 
court, statistics regarding cases moved to adoption can be misleading. 
Occasionally, parents in the "horrible" category are discovered in a minimal 
abuse case and the minor is moved to termination of rights and adoption. A 
"horrible" I define as one incapable of parenting by reason of various 
combinations of psychiatric disorder, drug and/or alcohol dependency and 
ignorance. The mix could be one that makes the minor at risk and eventual 
abuse or neglect a certainty. 

Most of the criticism of the courts pertains to those cases of abuse 
and neglect where it felt that family re-unification can be accomplished with 
the institution of appropriate services and monitoring. If it is posited that the 
best place for a child to be raised is in its family, these attempts at re- 
unification where possible make sense. 

The problem of delay and the minor lingering in foster care does exist. 
How long does one work with a family before deciding that enough is 
enough? Drug dependent parents have a high incidence of relapse. They 
frequently cannot get into programs immediately when the desire to enter a 
drug treatment program is the highest, i.e. when the state has taken custody 
of their children. How long does it take for someone with an extremely low 
intelligence level to learn basic parenting skills? 
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Frequently repeated attempts at services with a goal of family re- 
unification results in a time lapse sufficient to place a child in the non- 
adoptable category. 

Probably one of the key factors leading to a great deal of time and 
effort being expended on family re-unification has to do with federal 
entitlement programs. With entitlement programs the states are required to 
adhere to certain federal requirements as a condition to receiving federal 
funds. The most pertinent requirement is that the policy of family 
re-unification is paramount as opposed to the "best interests" of the minor. 
Not only is family re-unification paramount as a policy, but the states are 
required to show reasonable efforts have been made to re-unify the family as 
a condition to receiving the funds. Following that policy results in frequent 
and extended delays in termination of parental rights, thus making children 
unavailable for adoption. 

Some states, such as Illinois have a policy resulting from a court 
decision requiring the best interests of the minor be paramount. Yet the state 
agency is required to follow the federally mandated family re-unification 
policy. 

Most judges feel that the best interests of the minor should be 
paramount. States should be encouraged to more uniformly determine 
promptly whether a family can be saved or whether termination should 
occur. 


Other reasons for delay can be found in the Juvenile Court Statutes of 
the States. Another federal entitlement requirement is the development of a 
permanent plan for a minor in custody. Yet some states do not permit the 
court to order such a plan. The court can only approve or disapprove. If 
disapproval, the matter is remanded back for re-consideration. Theoretically, 
this procedure could be endless, at best time consuming. 

One glaring reason for children remaining in foster care at all is that 
most courts are powerless to order a specific placement. Courts for the 
most part cannot do more than order custody of the minor to the state. The 
state then determines placement. Where the minor is placed is determined 
by the current sociological thinking. Currently, foster care is the darling of 
the sociologist and is clearly the first choice. Normally, no other choice is 
considered. 

Naturally, a bonding can occur with a foster parent which is difficult to 
deal with in a return home case. Damage to the child can occur with 
repeated changes in foster homes. Additionally, foster homes are frequently 
the place where abuse and neglect occur. Quality control is difficult. 

In sum, I feel that most judges would be able and would terminate 
parental rights sooner. In the average case without conflicting policy 
considerations where the state agencies work for family re-unification its 
length of time the child is in foster care is overly extended. However, not all 
children in foster care are adoptable and some pre-adoptive placements are 
bad. At a minimum, the court should be allowed to have cases decided in 
the best interest of the minor and to be able to order alternative placement 
where the needs of the children so require. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I certainly thank the entire panel. 
I’m sorry that we ran over and Dr. Solnit had to catch his plane. 

I would like to sort of walk through Dr. Zill’s bar charts that are 
at the rear of his testimony and ask that the panel members might 
want to comment on that. 

May I have copies of this handed out to the other three panelists 
because I think there are some good messages here. 

I would invite any of the panelists who might disaCTee with his 
findings to say so, but the purpose of walking throu^ it is to try 
to look for explanations as to what went right and what went 
wrong. 

The first bar chart shows that for adopted children in the United 
States, referring to the quality of their home environment, pertain- 
ing to such things as bedtime, seatbelts, and adult smokers in the 
home, the adoptive parents came out superior to natural parents. 

In figure 2, pertaining to adoptive children and access to medical 
care, it shows that the adopting parents provided better access to 
medical care through health insurance, through dental visits, and 
having regular providers for sick care. 

I think in all of these areas what we are doing is finding out that 
the adoptive parents are prequalified, whereas with biological par- 
ents, we haven’t gotten that much government yet where we are 
prequalifying people to have children. 

In figure 3, pertaining to the adoptive children, and their state 
of health, we find that it is generally better than all of the other 
categories with one interesting exception. You find that the — I 
don’t understand this one, but it says that in general, as to the fair 
or poor health with limiting conditions, you find that generally the 
child who is with both parents is found to be in better condition. 
I am not sure how that equates. I guess you find that there is a 
large number of sick children that are put into adoption that do re- 
quire care. 

Mr. ZiLL. I think that is part of it and that it also represents 
some of the developmental problems that children have. 

Chairman Shaw. That starts to show up in the following bar 
graphs. 

Mr. ZiLL. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. In looking at the adopted children as to illness, 
injury, and medical care utilization, generally on that page, it ap- 
pears that the adopting parents really do better than any of the 
other categories, including the birth families. 

Mr. ZiLL. Especially with respect to hospitalization. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. Then you get into how they are doing in 
school; in the lower half of the class. All of a sudden you find that 
the — I am only measuring here the adopting parents with both 
birth parents. And we find that the adopted kids are not doing as 
well in school and we find that they are more likely to repeat a 
grade than the others and 

Mr. ZiLL. No, no, no. They are less likely to repeat a grade. They 
are equivalent to the both biological parents CTOup and they are 
less likely to be suspended or expelled than children living with un- 
married mothers. 

Chairman Shaw. I’m sorry. I was only comparing the adopting 
parents with both birth parents. 
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Mr. ZiLL. But it is very close, essentially those are equivalent 
percentages. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, it is not close in the lower half of the 
class. 

Mr. ZiLL. That is correct. 

Chairman Shaw. We are finding that there is something missing 
there. Do you have any statistics as to the children that were 
adopted at a very early age as infants compared with those that 
were adopted as teenagers or in grade school? 

Mr. ZiLL. Yes. They tend to look better on this measure. The ones 
that are adopted in infancy tend to look better than those adopted 
later, but they still are somewhat less good than the children who 
were with both birth parents. 

Chairman Shaw. How do we account for that? 

Mr. ZiLL. We don’t completely understand it, but one theory is 
that there are some genetic aspects here and that the pool that 
adoptive children are drawn from is somewhat different than the 
middle-class families that they are in. The effects of those good 
families shows up in the lower rate of grade repetition and shows 
up in the rate of suspension or expulsion. But there still is a dif- 
ference: They don’t do quite as well as other middle-class kids. 

Chairman Shaw. Do any of the other witnesses want to comment 
on that, on that particular statistic? 

Ms. Bevan. Only in that I think this argues for a policy that pro- 
vides for early and expeditious adoptions. It is clear that part of 
what you are looking at is the child’s history of prior abuse. The 
child’s history prior to the adoption. You canT blame the adoption 
experience. If the children were in and out of foster care several 
times and reabused, it is not the adoption experience that caused 
these problems. It is the child’s prior history. That is not teased out 
in the statistics. 

Chairman Shaw. You would say that probably this is caused by 
a lot of them being bounced around in foster care before they ever 
got adopted. 

Ms. Bevan. You certainly can’t rule it out. 

Chairman Shaw. And that causes some emotional problems and 
other problems. 

Mr. ZiLL. I think that is a large part of it. I think that is not 
the whole story. 

Ms. Bevan. Right. 

Ms. Price. It would be interesting to know how you chose your 
control group. 

Mr. ZiLL. These are representative samples of children in these 
family types. In other words, what we are talking about here is a 
representative sample. When I say children with unmarried moth- 
ers, that is a cross section of all children that were born outside 
of marriage and are being raised by their biological mothers in sin- 
gle-parent families. It is a probability sample. 

Similarly, the children living with grandparents are representa- 
tive of all children who live with their grandparents but not their 
biological parents around the United States. This is not an experi- 
mental study. It is a cross section of the child population. 

Chairman Shaw. I guess figure 6 is the one that we should be 
most concerned about of all of your statistics, and that is the prob- 
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lem with the psychological disorders. You are getting into some 
high percentages where the adopted kids seem to be doing a lot 
worse in these other areas. 

Mr. ZiLL. A couple of points here. One is that these are parents’ 
reports of conditions that they have had diagnosed by others, so 
that families — biological children, for example, living with unmar- 
ried mothers that do not have as high an education level and may 
not have as good exposure and access to medical care, may be less 
likely than adoptive parents to get their child diagnosed. So some 
of that gap represents the very good receipt of care and attention 
that adopted children get. 

Chairman Shaw. You go back, then, with one of the earlier 
charts in saying that these psychological disorders are known more 
because these parents have taken the kids to get some type of pro- 
fessional help 

Mr. ZiLL. That is right. 

Chairman Shaw [continuing]. For which they then become statis- 
tics whereas the ones that are in the other three categories aren’t 
necessarily getting tested. 

Mr. ZiLL. Well, I think that is part of it. I think another element 
of what is happening is that, agaiif, many of these children with 
emotional and behavioral problems are ones who were adopted 
later, who have had experiences of abuse or neglect or having been 
bounced around from one family to another, and that is showing 
up. 

.^ain, there may be something about the pool of children from 
which adoptive children are drawn. There may be a higher prepon- 
derance of temperamental characteristics and learning disabilities 
in that pool of children who are given up for adoption. The adoptive 
family does many good things for the child but can’t solve all the 
problems. Children are a combination of nature and nurture and 
I think we are seeing both of these things at work. 

Chairman Shaw. I think that introduces us to the final chart 
which seems to defy some of the earlier charts and that pertains 
to the way the kids are finishing school and those things where the 
adopting parents seem to be doing an excellent job. I guess that 
means that they are very supportive. 

Mr. ZiLL. Yes, I think that is right. 

Chairman Shaw. Generally right. 

Mr. ZiLL. I think the message is predominantly a very positive 
one in terms of the supportive quality of adoptive families. But I 
don’t think that, particularly when the child is adopted after in- 
fancy and has had a very checkered early childhood, we should ex- 
pect that the adoptive family, even with all its resources, is going 
to work miracles. I think parents who adopt those kinds of chil- 
dren, it is very good that they do so. It does all of us a ^eat serv- 
ice. But they have to do it with their eyes open and with the re- 
sources they need to be able to cope with some of those problems. 

Ms. Price. I would add to that, that the expectations for those 
children may be very different from the ones that were adopted in 
infancy, the expectations on the part of the adoptive parents. 

Chairman Shaw. Do any of the other witnesses have any com- 
ments on the 
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Ms. Bevan. I would. I would like to raise the whole issue of who 
is adoptable and how the kids turn out. I would like to lay to rest 
who is adoptable. Do you know that there are waiting lists for chil- 
dren with spina bifida. There are waiting lists for children with 
Down’s syndrome. There are waiting lists for children who have 
AIDS. If you free these kids for adoption, these kids will find 
homes. 

Chairman Shaw. What is keeping them from being free for adop- 
tion? Judge Maddux mentioned that there are time segments that 
they have got to work around which perhaps your State legisla- 
tures should be looking at. But other than that, when you start 
talking about these types of kids, they were obviously somewhat 
abandoned by their parents and find themselves just in a dilemma. 

Judge Maddux. My experience is that I don’t think the seriously 
abused kids or the ones with some serious problems, I don’t think 
those are a difficulty. I think they move quickly to adoption, if you 
look at numbers. 

The problem we have are with the ones where you have the — 
not the mild abuse where you rehab the family and get back to- 
gether, but the ones in the middle ground. TTiose are the ones 
where repeated attempts to solve the family’s problems, where they 
are placed, it may well be that some of these youngsters have 
learning disabilities, it may well be some of them have dfevelopmen- 
tal delays, it may well be that many of them have a lot of the other 
problems. 

I think the reason whv we don’t move quicker to adoption, termi- 
nation of rights and adoption is one of inertia because of a con- 
centration on the policy of reuniting the family first, making every 
effort to do that. I have heard it before, and it is true, where the 
law says that reasonable efforts should be made. What that trans- 
lates to is all possible efforts are exercised and they exhaust all 
those efforts before they even consider moving toward adoption. 

And then when we start to move toward adoption, they don’t 
even begin that process until the rights have been terminated by 
a court, and then it takes a couple of years for the mechanics to 
get around to do that. 

Chairman Shaw. If the parent is willing, it happens instanta- 
neously, doesn’t it? 

Judge Maddux. Exactly. 

Chairman Shaw. They just sign off and the child is imme- 
diately — 

Judge Maddux. They sign consents and they do it in my court- 
room on a daily basis. They surrender their parental rights and 
they move to adoption just like that. It is where you have to make 
a finding where there is a contest and the parent or parents are 
fighting every inch of the way. That is where you have to have an- 
other full-blown hearing where now you must prove by clear and 
convincing evidence that the parental rights should be terminated, 
a higher standard, and those things are cumbersome and they take 
time. 

Chairman Shaw. Is there court backlog that you experience in Il- 
linois? 

Judge Maddux. No. Our backlog doesn’t apply to the juvenile 
court. We have staffed that with sufficient people, 18 people, to 
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hear the abuse and neglect cases, 18 judges, 24 hearing officers, 2 
judges who do nothing but terminate parental rights all day long. 
I mean, the personnel is there and the people are there to do it. 

There is some kind of a — I know that for statistics about Illinois, 
the number of kids keep coming in, in fact it is 40 a day on the 
average, 40 new ones a day keep coming in. They seemingly don’t 
ever go out. And adoption right now is one of the things that Illi- 
nois has studied very, very heavily and even just got through re- 
ceiving a Federal grant to streamline that. 

The DCFS got the grant to streamline the process internally and 
the mechanics to getting to adoption. It is not judges who initiate 
going to adoption. It has got to be done by the people who are deal- 
ing with those children directly. 

Chairman Shaw. Judge, I was just handed a comparison of Illi- 
nois as to the median duration of the first placement and I find 
that, let’s see, California is about 18 months. Illinois is almost 35 
months, Michigan is 12 months. New York is 24, Texas is about 9.5 
months, which I think probably means what we ought to do is start 
looking at some comparison as to State statutes to see what is 
working and what is not and exactly where — what the holdup is. 

And also, of course, I am sure in some of these areas case backlog 
is a problem, but it sounds to me that what you are saying is that 
the Illinois statute is the worst — and is the big problem that you 
have got in Illinois. 

Judge Maddux. Exactly. I mean, I hesitate to even say these 
things anymore because I have begun to sound like a broken 
record, but a judge in the juvenile arena in Chicago under that spe- 
cific statute, you can look back and you can see how the statute 
started and you can see how it got amended over the years because 
everybody — times change and people with their own particular phi- 
losophy mel that a judge has too much power in a particular arena 
or area, so something is done to curtail that. 

So what you have is a patchwork quilt statute that really ought 
to be thrown out and started over again, where the judge really has 
no power. And it is very frustrating to be blamed for delay and 
slowness when there is nothing you can do about it, nothing. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Under H.R. 4, does block granting really address the real prob- 
lem that you are faced with in the Cook County juvenile court sys- 
tem? Does it offer a solution to these abused and neglected chil- 
dren? 

I understand that you have suggested legislation that might be 
needed in the State of Illinois. That might be true in other States. 
Without any Federal standards, can we accomplish all of this by 
going around to the States and saying that we are going to block 
grant this program and send you the money to administer these 
programs, when you have got 40,000 cases in your own State of Illi- 
nois juvenile court. 

Will H.R. 4 really help you at all in your State? 

Judge Maddux. The manner of paying the money isn’t really, to 
me, the determining feature. What is critical to me is the Feaeral 
mandate to the State of Illinois that says you must work first and 
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foremost to reunify the family as a condition for getting the money. 
The emphasis 

Mr. Ford. But the States have imposed these laws upon you, 
right? 

Judge Maddux. No, sir. The State of Illinois has the policy of the 
best interests of the minor first, which is at odds with the Federal 
policy. 

Chairman Shaw. If the gentleman would yield, H.R. 4 amends 
that law that you just referred to and you complained about. 

Judge Maddux. That is why I say that is a plus. 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Price, madam, let me just ask you a couple of 
questions. 

Do you think the block grant approach would serve this Nation’s 
abused and neglected children adequately under H.R. 4? 

Ms. Price. As I have stated, we have concern that we would be 
able to, within our State, come up with sufficient funds to in effect 
continue an important adoption assistance program. 

Mr. Ford. What effect would the block grant approach have on 
the adoptive families when the parent takes another job in another 
State? Is there a guarantee of the subsidy crossing State lines? 

Ms. Price. That would be something that we would think would 
be very important. Because of the Federal assistance program, the 
subsidy goes with the child and the family wherever they may go. 
Now, States can establish their own priorities in terms of how they 
want to use the money that they are going to make available for 
adoption assistance. And, of course, that could be a deterrent if a 
State would say you can only use it within the bounds of the State 
of Florida or the State of Illinois or wherever. 

Mr. Ford. You are saying the subsidy should travel 

Ms. Price. With the child and with the family after the adoption 
occurs. 

Mr. Ford. Still knowing that the subsidy in one State might dif- 
fer from one State to another? 

Ms. Price. It could be different in each State. You see, some of 
the very hard-to-place children may not — for example, in Florida, 
suppose we have a kid who has many, many special needs. He or 
she may be registered on an adoption exchange, a national adop- 
tion exchange or a regional adoption exchange and, consequently, 
the right family for him may be found in the State of Illinois, the 
State of Kentucky, or vice versa. And this is good for the child be- 
cause there is a match made that, hopefully, is best for that par- 
ticular child and it is important that the funds be there for that 
child and family wherever they live. 

Mr. Ford. How would you financially describe the typical suit- 
able families for special-needs children? Are they moclest income 
families that benefit from the family subsidies to adopt? 

Ms. Price. Many of the families whom we have worked with, 
with whom we have placed special-needs children are persons from 
low-, medium-income families who have adequate funds to support 
themselves and their children, but who need additional funds in 
order to care for more children coming into the family and children 
who have needs that are very pressing that take parents away 
from their iob during times when they must provide counseling — 
go with children to counseling services, become part of the counsel- 
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ing process, see that they get to the medical programs that they 
need. 

These are children who have not had this kind — ^they have not 
had this kind of care prior to the time that they are coming into 
the adopted family and, as a result, there are many additional 
things that need to be done that might not occur in — with children 
in your family or my family. 

Mr. Ford. About what income level do you find these families at? 

Ms. Price. I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Ford. The income level. Are these working families with 

Ms. Price. These are working families, yes. They are working 
families. 

Mr. Ford. What income levels would you say? 

Ms. Price. Oh, I would say that they are $25,000 to $30,000. 

Mr. Ford. $25,000 to $30,000. 

Ms. Price. In most cases, both parents are employed or at least 
one parent is employed full time and one is employed part time. 

Mr. Ford. One of the things that I mentioned earlier when we 
heard from the Congressional Research Service representative, Ms. 
Robinson, was the adoption tax credit. I think she wanted to make 
it refundable. Making the adoption credit refundable would impact 
the very families that we are talking about now. 

Ms. Price. I think it would — ^that depends on a family’s income. 
I am really not that knowledgeable about that particular rec- 
ommendation, but I have always been under the impression that 
it is most advantageous to the higher income family. 

Mr. Ford. I think Ms. Robinson supports that particular concept. 
Do you agree that making the adoption credit refundable to fami- 
lies with the most modest incomes would be a way to improve the 
tax bill under the Contract With America? 

Ms. Price. Certainly. If the tax credit is going to become in ef- 
fect, it would be best if it did apply to anyone who wants to adopt. 

Mr. Ford. Your Honor, let me just go back to you just 1 minute 
if you don’t mind. Your solution is no Federal requirements, and 
you suggest we trust the States. That is basically what you are 
saying. Your Honor; is that right? 

Judge Maddux. I think so. 

Mr. Ford. Twenty States are under court order for not protecting 
children. Now, how can you come here as a judge and testify today 
that we ought to trust the States when there are lawsuits today 
pending in 20 States saving that the States are not protecting the 
children? And you are also telling us that you have backlogs, which 
indicate that the abused and neglected children are not being pro- 
tected by the State. 

But today, under this Contract With America, the Republicans 
are saying, since they have so many Republican Governors in the 
States, that we ought to mve the Governors the money and let the 
Governors operate the abused and neglected programs when we 
know that these same Governors are not protecting children in this 
country. 

Can we seriously say to abused and neglected children that we 
ought to trust some of these States? 

Judge Maddux. Not wanting to get into a basic philosophical or 
political difference, I do want to say this 
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Mr. Ford. Judge, I am bringing to your attention the 20 States 
that have not protected children in lawsuits. 

Judge Maddux. But the point is that these cases you are talking 
about occurred during the time of the Federal granting of money 
under entitlement programs, not — entitlement programs didn’t 
come later to correct any problem. The abuses seen are by the 
agencies and the State administering the funds that the Federal 
Government gives them. 

And the cases are brought against them for their inaction or 
their failure to act to protect the kids, and I am in favor of every 
one of those cases and almost everything they have done. Those 
cases are brought in the Federal court against the State agency for 
not doing what it should be doing. I don’t think that speaks against 
what I am saying. 

Mr. Ford. You don’t? 

Judge Maddux. No. What I am saying is that I am not at liberty 
as a judge, under the law, with that policy being followed to quick- 
ly bring this case to termination where it should be brought to ter- 
mination because they won’t get their money unless they do what 
the Federal Government says. 

Mr. Ford. Right. But you suggest no Federal requirements, we 
will just send the States the money and say, hey, hopefully you will 
protect the children. No requirements, just send them the money. 
Why don’t the States collect their own money and fund the pro- 
gram then? They live in the States. Let the States take care of 
these problems. 

Judge Maddux. They do a lot of it. If you are going to ask me 
my own political preference, I say they should do that. 

Mr. Ford. You say they do a lot of it today? 

Judge Maddux. They give a lot of State money to those pro- 
grams. Matching funds. 

Chairman Shaw. If the gentleman would yield, I think the point 
that the judge is making is that the lawsuits that you refer to are 
being brought about under the existing system, not the proposal. 
There are always going to be some problems of abuse and failure 
in the system, whether it is the Federal system or the State sys- 
tem, and there is no way we are going to legislate away incom- 
petence because it is going to happen and it is going to happen 
whether we are handling it or whether the States are handling it. 

I think the argument that what is happening under the existing 
situation proves that it is going to be worse under the proposed one 
is — ^you are — I know you are not advocating that we take it over 
and run it as a Federal system entirely and bypass the States, be- 
cause that would be a complete disaster in my opinion, unless that 
is what you are referring to. 

Mr. Ford. As we look at these lawsuits, the issue here is that 
these States have not protected the children. Regardless of whether 
the entitlement programs and laws have been set out, the States 
have not followed them. 

The bottom line is that the children have not been protected, and 
I think protecting children is your intent. Your Honor, and I think 
that is the intent of this committee and everybody that is on this 
panel. We want to make sure that the abused and neglected chil- 
dren of America are given the protection that they need. And, if 
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necessary, we can move them into foster care or into the adoption 
process. 

I think that is what you want, that is what I want. We just want 
to make sure that we do it the right way. I am not sure that we 
have evaluated the problems that we see, considering the serious 
problems the States face. I don’t know. I haven’t looked at all of 
the cases against the States, but we know that they are there. And, 
before we block grant a program with no requirements to the 
States, I just want to make sure that we are not sending a plain 
brown envelope with the money to the Governors and expect for 
them to protect the children that are really in need of this protec- 
tion. I don’t want to make your job even tougher in the juvenile 
court system. 

As a matter of fact, when I was chairman of this committee, I 
paid a visit to your facilities there. I spent a day there at the juve- 
nile court system in Cook County and was very impressed with ju- 
dicial and administrative operations in general. I was very im- 
pressed. We held hearings with many of your court officials there 
at the court system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Judge Maddux. There is one comment I would like to make. 

Chairman Shaw. Certainly. 

Judge Maddux. When we talk about these cases where the chil- 
dren were being — not being taken care of and being abused, one of 
those cases was very significant, had to do with the State agency 
not following through with the development of a permanent plan 
as required by the Federal Government under the entitlement pro- 
gram, the mechanical aspect of not doing it. 

So that is what that was about, and it was a huge, huge case in- 
volving an awful lot of time and expenditure of money. And to cor- 
rect that, it has taken an awful lot of time, time of tne people, ex- 
penditures of money to try to correct — develop that plan. It is not 
that the kids werenT being taken care of or looked after. It was the 
mechanical necessity to develop the plan as required by the law, 
you see. 

Chairman Shaw. I would just like to say in closing that I have 
got confidence that my Democrat Governor, Lawton Cniles, that he 
will do everything he can to spend the money wisely, and I have 
also confidence in your Republican Governor, Don Sundquist, who 
was formerly a member of this committee, that he will do every- 
thing. 

So I guess it is just a question of how much faith we have in our 
States and our State government. I really don’t see any partisan 
lines when we are talking about the welfare of children and what 
we are really trying to do. 

And I want to thank this panel for appearing before this commit- 
tee. We have a lot of work ahead of us. Your testimony, both writ- 
ten and oral, will become a permanent record as part of the hear- 
ings of this committee. It will be very valuable to us in considering 
any legislation that we might be able to consider with regard to 
serving the youth of this country, and particularly those that are 
in need of families. 

Mr. Ford. Would the Chairman yield? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, sir, be glad to. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I too want to agree that 
most Americans have CTeat confidence in Governor Chiles and I 
would like to just say for the record he has sorely criticized your 
bill that you reported out on the welfare reform and said that it 
was not something that the States were ready for and sorely criti- 
cized it in every way. 

But I join with you, and most Americans think a lot of your Gov- 
ernor and think he is on the right track, and he too thinks that 
the Republicans in the Congress are on the wrong track. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, Mr. Ford, you started on a partisan note 
so I guess it is only correct that you end on one. 

The hearing is over. 

[Whereupon, at 2:40 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 



TESTIMONY OF STEPHEN POTTS 
COALITION OF CONCERNED CITIZENS FOR A BETTER D.C. 


My name is Stephen Potts. I am submitting testimony as a 
matter of personal interest and professional experience. I have 
counseled teens with drug problems and their families at Changing 
Point, an in-patient rehabilitation center. I received training 
for counseling individuals with drug problems at the Washington 
Area Counsel for Alcohol and Drug Abuse. I hold a B.A. from the 
School of Behavioral and Social Sciences at the University of 
Md., and am myself adopted. I have therefore, life experience- 
and professional training regarding many of the issues that 
should be considered in these Hearings. 

My primary thesis is that the decision of whether to 
implement short term rehabilitation for the family vs . permanent 
placement of a child in an adoption ..getting should be determined 
on a case by case basis, according to criteria developed based on 
the age, and health condition of the child. 

There are two main questions I propose we answer. The first 
question is: Mho are the intended primary beneficieriea of the 
lewB we are creating? Children, Adults or Jioth. 

I believe the answer should be the children. For example, 
there have been cin Increasing number of cases of taking adopted 
children out of a family setting into which they have bonded to 
be returned to the grieving biological parents. While I 
empathize with the pain that must be felt by the biological 
parents, are we putting the needs of the children first? 1 think 
not . 

If we say the answer to the above question is both, then who 
receives priority consideration? 

I propose that we state very clearly that the laws passed 
here shall be developed in such a way as to first and foremost 
take the needs of the children into consideration. The needs of 
the adults must also be accommodated, but worked in as they 
complement the needs of the children. 

The second question we need to answer is: Mhat rola doss 
the age and health condition of the child have to play in the 
decision? 

Surely, by now we realize that we cannot have an effective 
blanket policy that is intended to cover everyone. 


Significance of Age. 

Age is significant, especially at the earliest stages of 
infant to three years old. Last year the Carnegie report on 
child development told us that the first three years of a childs 
development set the course for the rest of their lives. This is 
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the time of peak biological development of the brain. The brain 
is taking in more information and building upon it than at any 
other period in the human lifespan. Therefore, the mental, 
social and psychological development of the individual has it's 
foundation during this period. 

Abuse and neglect have their greatest impact on children of 
this age. It is my proposal therefore, that at the first sign of 
abuse and neglect of children ages infant to 3 years, that they 
be removed from the home immediately and put in an adoptive 
family setting. 

I further propose that a panel of experts on child 
development be convened to look at the remaining stages of child 
development and develop criteria for solutions appropriate to 
those stages. 

Significance of Health 

When we look at abusive, neglectful or otherwise 
dysfunctional family situations, we must investigate how these 
patterns have affected the health condition of the child. Even if 
physical abuse is not evident, the effects of the situation may 
have provided the foundation for disease, improper physical 
development, and almost assuredly improper functioning of the 
immune system. 

I propose therefore, that thorough health examinations be 
institutionalized as a primary aspect of the treatment modality 
for abused or neglected children. 


Short-term Rehabilitation 


Based on my experience and training counseling drug-addicted 
teens and their families, I have seen and validated a widely 
accepted theory that family dynamics are like a mobil. When one 
part of the mobil is moved, the entire mobil moves. Therefore, if 
changes are going to be permanently incorporated into the family, 
when one member begins to change, all will be affected, and all 
will need to co-adjust. 

In order for a child to successfully co-adjust with the 
parent (s) they will need to be able to understand to some degree 
what their role in the changes must be. They will need support 
to incorporate these roles. And will need to communicate with 
the parent (s) and with professional monitors about how the 
changes are affecting them, and whether or not the changes are 
really being incorporated at all. 

These requirements are far beyond the capabilities of an 
infant, and of some small children, thus supporting my earlier 
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proposal for children of this age to be moved to an adoptive 
family. 

In order to assist children who are old enough and healthy 
enough to handle this change process, I propose that a program of 
Professional Monitoring be established for each child, again 
based on the age and health condition of that child. 

Similarly, for those children who are placed in an adoptive 
family, I propose that a progrram of Professional Monitoring be 
established for each child, based on the age and health condition 
of that child. 

Question: If these measures seem too costly, then what is the 

formula for determining how many children are expendable to 
dysfunctional families? And what is the formula for determining 
the cost to society in the long run to fix the effects of 
problems which started in childhood? 


Thank you for providing the opportunity to submit testimony 
on this important topic. 
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New York City Court Appointed Special Advocates (CASA) is 
a non-profit organization, using volunteers, trained and 
supervised by a professional staff, to advocate for 
foster children's interests in court. Since 1979 Family 
Court Judges have assigned New York City CASA to 
problematic cases so children do not languish in foster 
care, or get lost in the city's vast bureaucratic system. 
CASA volunteers make certain the court's orders are 
fulfilled, that appropriate services (i.e. drug 
treatment, employment or housing referrals) have been 
identified and are provided to the family. 

In 1994, CASA monitored the cases of over 1200 children 
in foster care. He see first-hand the joys of families 
reunited, and the new families formed by adoption. We 
also witness the frustration of pre-adoptlve families 
waiting years for children to be freed for adoption. 

This Sub-committee's goal of a sound Federal adoption 
policy will, in fact be undermined by the Personal 
Responsibility Act (H.R. 1214) passed by the House of 

Representatives on March 24, 1995. This bill in large 
part obliterates any chance of either returning children 
or finalizing adoptions in a timely manner. If passed by 
the Senate, will: 

•Eliminate the requirement that a Guardian ad Litem 
be appointed to safeguard the best interests of every 
abused or neglected child in the juvenile justice system. 

•Eliminate individual case reviews conducted by 
panels of appropriate persons at least one of whom is not 
working directly with the child or parents. 

•Eliminate adoption subsidies which allow a family 
to afford to care for children with special needs. 

•Eliminate the requirement for state child welfare 
agencies to develop training plans for child welfare 
staff, foster parents, and child care staff. 


I would like to address the above points individually, as 
they each move the process of achieving permanence for 
children in foster care further from reality. 

1. Guardians ad Litem, whether they are X,aw Guardians or 
Child Advocates like CASA's, are a critical component not 
only of moving the child's permanency plan forward, but 
of making certain the service needs are evaluated and met 
while the child is In foster care. They protect the 
child's Interest and give a voice to the child's wishes. 
Critics argue that each person on a case is there to 
protect the child's interest. This is patently untrue. 
Biological parents, adoptive parents, and caseworkers may 
all be represented by attorneys. I need not remind this 
body that an attorney's first duty is the interest of his 
or her own client. The child's voice can go unheard in 
the greater chorus. Often in advocating for the child, 
it is the Guardian ad Litem who ensures that services are 
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offered to the family, thereby moving the permanency plan forward. 
Given an over-worked, under-staffed system, it often takes someone 
independent of the childcare agency to ascertain that matters 
proceed. 

2. Elimination of individual case reviews will be disastrous to 
this Subcommittee's stated goals of permanently placing children. 
In any bureaucracy as large as a child welfare administration, 
especially in larger cities, the possibility of each child's case 
receiving the attention and care it deserves is almost nil. 
Reviews, especially where at least one party is not attached to the 
agency are one way to be certain that each family is indeed being 
offered the help needed to achieve permanence for the children 
involved. 

3. Everyone agrees foster care is a far from ideal situation. Hot 
only can it have severe emotional consequences for the child, it is 
expensive for the state. The system recruits foster parents, who 
have the overwhelming job of both fostering the child's 
relationship with the biological parent, and treating the child as 
a member of their own families. Not surprisingly, when a child is 
freed, foster parents are often eager to adopt. 

Many foster parents are on fixed incomes; they need the foster 
care funds they receive in order to adequately meet the children's 
basic material needs. It makes no sense to expect they will be 
able to manage financially once they adopt, especially if they are 
adopting siblings or a child with special needs. Already the 
adoption subsidy is less than the foster care payment. Costs will 
be saved after finalization when there is no more need for costly 
and time consuming agency monitoring or court reviews. 

If the foster family decides they cannot make it financially, 
and therefore decides not to adopt, the child loses. The state 
also loses. A child has now been deprived of both biological and 
foster family. He or she may be of an age or have special needs 
that will make re-placement much more difficult. Now the child 
will either remain in the present foster home as a foster child, or 
be moved to another home assuming one can be found that will not 
need a subsidy. If such a home cannot be found, the growing child 
may be placed in a group home or a congregate care facility, 
without family of any kind, requiring continued foster care funds, 
social work services and court review. These ominous p:cedictions 
are not pessimistic imaginings. We see cases like this every day 
when pre-adoptive plans disrupt for one reason or another. For 
such situations to occur for want of adoption subsidies seems 
wholly unnecessary and cruel to the child, and fiscally unsound for 
the state. 

4. Proper training of persons to whom we are entrusting children 
in crisis cannot be eliminated or curtailed. Without training how 
are over-worked caseworkers supposed to know how to construct and 
implement permanency plans which will meet this Subcommittee's 
concerns? The complex task entrusted to child welfare workers, 
especially around the dilemma of either returning children or 
placing them in adoptive home requires that workers make decisions 
about families' lives for the rest of their lives. Initial and on- 
going training and support must be provided. 

What will advance this Sub-committee's goal of moving children out 
of care? The implementation of any Federal adoption policy must be 
preceded by diligent efforts to support and improve services to 
biological parents in order to restore children to them if at all 
possible. The goal of adoption cannot be reached; parental rights 
cannot be terminated without the parents having been offered 
necessary services. The decision to dissolve a family is a drastic 
step which should rightly be the court's last recourse. If that 
decision is made, it must be clearly demonstrated to society that 
parents were given every chance to provide a safe and loving home. 
If such opportunities are made available, biological parents' 
failure to improve their situation is then a substantive basis to 
place children adoptively. 

Critics of the current system argue that the courts go too far to 
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preserve the rights of biological parents. This is a 
misperception. We see judges struggling daily to push cases 
through the system, but they cannot do so if "diligent efforts" 
have not been made. In Hew York State this requires "reasonable 
attempts by an authorized agency to assist, develop and encourage 
a meaningful relationship between parent and child." These 
attempts include providing services and other assistance to parents 
in order to resolve or ameliorate problems preventing the return of 
the child, making suitable arrangements for visitation between 
parent and child while the child is in foster care. The court may 
then consider the failure of the parent to utilize social and 
rehabilitative services. 

One reason permanency plans cannot move forward is that services 
for families required to exercise diligent efforts are not 
available. Disregarding for now the fact that the system is 
perennially overworked, understaffed, and may need a major 
overhaul, service plans are useless if referral services are 
unavailable. Parents may need parenting skills programs, daycare 
for children so that they can work and relieve some of the 
families' financial worries, drug treatment, etc. 

Community services need to be available, and they must also address 
parents' needs meaningfully. For example, if the mother of a 
teenager is referred to a parenting program it should tell her much 
more than how to diaper an infant. 

It is fundamentally unfair to blame parents and possibly set them 
on a road which will end in termination of their parental rights 
when their needs have been only marginally serviced, or serviced 
only on paper. 

NYC-CASA recommends that any Federal policy support the movement 
towards "family preservation" programs which generally are put into 
place before a family goes into crisis. Keeping children out of 
foster care in the first Instance la the best answer to questions 
of both permanency planning and adoption. However, these programs 
must have follow-^up and continuing services when needed. Good 
social work practice and good public policy cannot be replaced by 
a quick-serve/quick-flx approach. 

The Personal Responsibility Act will ultimately cause more children 
to languish in costly care. Without representation, without 
trained caseworkers, without reviews of care, and without the 
financial support of adoption subsidies, children will remain on 
the government's bankroll and on society's collective conscience. 
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STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES OF THE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 

By 

NANCY DALY 
Children's Activist 

Date of Hearing 

May 10, 1995 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to submit my statement on family preservation. 

My name is Nancy Daly. For the past twenty years I have worked as 
volunteer with and on behalf of abused and neglected children. My 
experiences during this time include direct service with children detained for 
their protection at Los Angeles County's emergency shelter and founder of 
the group created to provide these services, the United Friends of the 
Children; founder and member. Board of Directors of the Children's Action 
Network; member of the Board of Directors of the California Court 
Appointed Special Advocates Association; member. Board of Directors, 
Center for Communication Policy, University of California at Los Angeles; 
member of the Los Angeles County Commission for Children and Families; 
and in 1992, I was appointed to the National Commission on Children, a 
bipartisan body convened to serve as a forum on behalf of the children of 
the nation. 

My statement on family preservation is not being made in an official 
capacity as a member of any of the groups with which I have been 
affiliated. Rather, it is being made as a citizen who has had a variety of 
experiences relating to abused and neglected children and their families over 
a twenty year period, and who is extremely concerned about the plight of 
these children and their families. 

I have learned much over the past two decades. I have learned how 
intervention in cases of child abuse and neglect can result in both positive 
and negative outcomes, often depending on the services and resources 
available. I have learned that, for many children, foster care can become a 
fact of life when efforts to prevent placement and reunite them with their 
families are insufficient or inadequate. And I have learned that although 
needed to protect children, foster care may not always be the best 
alternative. 

Preserving Families 

In Los Angeles County during 1994, the Department of Children and Family 
Services, our public child welfare agency, received an average of 14,000 
reports of child abuse and neglect each month; more than 168,000 during 
the year. Many of these involved reports of general neglect, abandonment 
and other types of maltreatment which did not require that the children be 
removed from the home. With intervention on the part of the agency and 
the community, these families were preserved, foster care placement 
prevented, and in many instances, improvements in family functioning 
achieved to the extent that continuing intervention was not needed. 

In still other situations involving similar and sometimes more severe 
allegations, many children might have been removed from their family 
homes, except that, in our County, we have developed a program known 
as the Family Preservation Approach. This approach has enabled us to 
preserve these families at risk by offering comprehensive, community-based 
services which have kept the families in tact. 

Before the inception of our approach, many of these children would have 
been placed in foster care because we lacked the coordination of and 
access to services and goods which the families needed to avoid further 
deterioration. Once the children were placed in foster care, the families 
would face even greater hardships; many would disintegrate completely. 
Families receiving AFDC and food stamps would be discontinued because 
their children were removed; rents could not be paid and housing lost; much 
time would be spent traveling and visiting the children in care and attending 
court hearings; jobs would be lost because of time away from work; the 
litany goes on and on. 
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The Family Preservation Approach 

As a result of some very innovative legislation beginning in 1988, California 
has allowed counties to divert a portion of foster care funds to programs 
which instead prevent foster care placement. Some counties have utilized 
the Homebuilders of Tacoma, Washington approach, providing intensive, 
crisis-oriented, short term services. Others have developed less intensive 
models, contracted with private, non-profit providers, and have utilized 
other methods which best suited their communities. 

In Los Angeles County, a highly diverse county of some nine million, 30 
percent of whom are children, we sought an approach which would be 
uniquely suited to our area. 

We began implementing our model in 1993, after many months of planning 
and community input. We have defined Family Preservation as: 

"An integrated, comprehensive approach to strengthening and 
preserving families who are at risk or already experiencing problems in 
family functioning with the goal of assuring the physical, emotional, 
social, educational, cultural and spiritual development of children in a 
safe, secure and nurturing environment. " 

The Family Preservation Approach in Los Angeles County involves 
Community Family Preservation Networks which bring together 
comprehensive systems of services through direct and purchased services. 
Lead agencies provide leadership and linkage to various hard and soft 
services in the local area, including counseling, teaching and demonstrating 
homemakers, parent training, family support groups, child care, substance 
abuse treatment, housing and others. The Approach also includes multi- 
disciplinary case planning with each family as well as Community Advisory 
Councils for accountability to our customers. 

But this thumb-nail sketch only provides a portion of the picture. Our 
efforts are only partially completed; we are still in the process of a 
geographic phase-in of these Networks. In the short period our Networks 
have operated, however, we have already seen results. The rate of foster 
care in the communities with Networks has decreased, although we are still 
experiencing increases in other areas. Program evaluations by outside, 
impartial groups are showing positive outcomes. Community support for 
the agencies and the program is strong and Departmental staff are 
enthusiastic. 

Lessons Learned from Family Preservation 

We began our approach recognizing some basic tenets about family 
preservation. Family preservation services are not a panacea for all families; 
child safety must always be the foremost concern. Some families may not 
benefit from family preservation because they are unable to use the 
services. In still others, the safety of children cannot be assured even with 
intensive contacts and a full array of services, particularly where physical 
and sexual abuse remain as real threats. These beliefs have thus far proven 
to be valid. 

Preserving families is a philosophy of service which embraces the notion 
that children should be kept out of foster care whenever possible and safe. 
Family Preservation, on the other hand, is a programmatic approach through 
which services are provided. 

I believe that a strong distinction needs to be made between these two. 
Subcommittee Chairperson Shaw, in the April 26, 1995 Advisory from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Human Resources, said; 

"Many social workers and others interested in child welfare 
emphasize the view that even families that have abused or neglected 
their children, or who are considered by authorities to be at risk for 
doing so, can recover enough to provide a safe environment for their 
children if parents are provided intense assistance by professionals. 

This movement, usually called 'family preservation, ' has substantial 
appeal.... " 
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This is not the case with our Family Preservation Approach in Los Angeles 
County. We have recognized that, after assuring the safety of the children, 
families need an array of services that support children's healthy growth and 
development. We embrace principles which build strong families and strong 
communities. One size does not fit all; our approach enables families to 
access the services which they most need. 

In conclusion, I hope that my statement will prove useful to the 
Subcommittee as it considers very important questions on adoption and 
family preservation. I urge you to make very careful, deliberate decisions as 
you consider both sides of the debate and to recognize that family programs 
are producing good results for children. Further, I urge you to support 
successful efforts such as ours and avoid policy decisions which will impair 
our ability to provide an adequate array of services, including foster care 
and family preservation, which can keep children safe and give them 
permanent homes. Finally, I urge you to avoid funding arrangements, such 
as block grants, which will result in reduced funding and competition 
amongst programs for these limited funds. 
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Written Testimony 
Committee on Hays and Hean 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


By: John P. Steketee 
Chief Judge of Probate 
Kent County Juvenile Court 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


On May 10, 1995 I was invited to give oral testimony before 
the Subcommittee, had prepared and welcomed the opportunity, but on 
that morning our community experienced dense fog prohibiting my air 
travel so that appearance at the bearing was impossible. This 
written testimony will be in place of my personal appearance. 
However, I would be very willing to appear before the Subcommittee 
or any of its members at another time if requested. 

The very important subject is your inquiry into Federal 
adoption policy, how to balance the basic American value of family 
sanctity while at the same time ensuring that children are reared 
in safe environments. As Chairman Shaw succinctly puts it - 
. .whether family programs are producing good results for children 
or whether too many children are being suspended in foster care 
while waiting for their parents to be rehabilitated. All sides 
agree that permanent placements are best for children, but we hope 
to do everything possible to ensure that children are not being 
held in the limbo of foster care while waiting for permanent 
placements . " 

My invitation to testify requested me to call on my 
"experiences as a judge and discuss whether family preservation is 
compatible with the timely termination of parental rights that is 
so critical in adoption oases." Therefore, I will draw on my 28 
years of experience in a juvenile and family court and my intense 
involvement on a national level with juvenile and family court 
judges and systems, having been active over a quarter of a century 
with the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges in 
observation, research, education and training. 

1 first had the privilege of testifying before Congress during 
the hearings in the late 1970's which led to Public Act 96-272, the 
Adoption Assistance t Child Welfare Act of 1980. This 
significantly changed child welfare law in the United States. 
Nowhere else in the law must judges play such an important role as 
in juvenile dependency cases; the Act and state laws based upon it 
require juvenile court judges to monitor the activities of the 
social service agency before, during and after the state has 
removed a child from a parent's custody. He already are 

gatekeepers, but in this Act the stedces are high by both human and 
fiscal measures. The Act placed juvenile courts in the crucial 
position of monitoring social service compliance with its terms. 

The Act was in response to widespread criticisms of the 
country's child welfare system and balanced the need to protect 
children with the policy of preserving families. After lengthy 
hearings Congress concluded that abused and neglected children too 
often were unnecessarily removed from their parents, that 
insufficient resources were devoted to preserving and reuniting 
families, and that children not able to return to their parents 
often drifted in foster care without a permanent home. Congress 
concluded that children need permanent hoses, preferably with their 
own parents, but, if that is not possible within a reasonable time, 
with another permanent family. Permanent families provide children 
better care than the state and help ensure that they will grow into 
emotionally stable, productive adults. 
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Congrass's rasponsa, Public Act 96-27S, vaa basad on thraa 
important prlnclplaa: (1) preventing unneceasary foster care 
placements; (2) timely and safe reunification of children In foster 
care with their biological parents when possible; and (3) 
expeditious adoption of children unable to return home. The Act 
seeks to achieve these goals, in part, by providing state social 
service systems with incentives to encourage a more active and 
systematic monitoring of children in the foster care system. The 
major tenets of the Act and of the state Implementing legislation 
are as follows: 

1. The state must prepare a state plan 

2. The social service agency must provide services to 

prevent removal of a child from parents and to 
reunite a removed child with parent. 

3. Upon removal the coxurt must make a finding that 

continued placement of a child with the parent 
would be contrary to the child's welfare. 

4. The court must make "reasonable efforts" finding in 

each removal case, indicating whether the state, 
in fact, provided services to eliminate the need 
for removing the child from the parent. 

5. The court must also determine whether the state has 

made "reasonable efforts" to enable the child to 
be reunited with his family. 

6. The court must determine there is a case plan that 

placement is in best interests of child's needs. 

7. The court must review a foster care status at least 

every six months. (Some states - including 
Michigan require three month reviews.) 

8. The court must hold a hearing within 18 months (one 

year in Michigan) to determine a permanent plan, 
either return home or move to termination of 
parental rights; possible continued care but based 
on findings of fact (not by default) . 


you can see that Congress made a deliberate decision to give 
the courts substantial oversight responsibility. I observed that 
in those days this duty was not always welcomed by judges who felt 
that this type of obligation was not in keeping with the 
traditional role of a judge. However, gradually the judges across 
the country "bought in" to this concept and now most juvenile and 
family court judges firmly believe that a valid judicial function 
is to make certain that children do not come into the system 
without good cause, and that: when they do the court's role is to 
keep "constructive tension" on the system, providing a forum for 
the hard questions to be asked and demanding that adequate answers 
be given . 

The result of this oversight activity by juvenile courts 
resulted in finding "lost" kids in the system who were languishing 
in benign foster care but did not have permanent families, many 
times having to be moved periodically from foster home to foster 
home, not ever having a home of family of their own. These 
children, as a result of judioial inquiry and pressure, caused case 
plans to be made and permanency through adoption to be achieved. 

He also learned that the face of adoption had gradually 
changed. Originally we had thought that adoption was for infants. 
But we now learned that adoption was also available for older 
children, sibling groups, kids with handicaps and disabilities, to 
the end that we now can say that there are few children for whom we 
cannot find a permanent home through adoption. Thus, long term 
foster care has proved to be a "last resort" result. 

In the review process we began to use not only the judge 
reviews in court, but also drew on the assistance of citizens 
review panels. Court Appointed Special Advocate (CASA) volunteers, 
as well as the special training for social workers, lawyers, 
prosecuting attorneys, and even judges helping each of us gain more 
knowledge and sensitivity from the fields of psychology, and social 
work, e.g., child development, attachment, disruption and related 
principles. The review hearings became an opportunity to not only 
monitor the social services, but we also had the chance to inquire 
into the system and its gaps. 
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Th« isBu* of "raasonable efforts" caused us to look at the 
entire process. The Federal Act, and eany states supplemented this 
and expanded on the concept, asked courts to Inquire "...whether 
reasonable efforts have been made to prevent the child's removal 
from his or her home - or to rectify the conditions that caused the 
child's removal from his or her home..." This moved us to 
addressinq the prevention piece of the process and we began asking 
about and reviewing what was happening before cases came to court. 

He learned that to "shore up" families made sense; that earlier 
Involvement and help and assistance for a family through community 
resources usually meant that families could be preserved and that 
children would be safe and secure. The Families First program 
emerged (Home Builders Model) with short-term, intensive 
intervention and then referral out to less rigorous community 
assistance. There were many versions of this and many programs used 
the same or similar names, with varying degrees of success. 

Judges across the country had "signed on" to the principles of 
PA 96-272 over the years, but as we turned toward the front end of 
the system, and prevention services, the concern was whether 
children would be safe. Gradually judges began to observe that 
those prevention programs that did not opt to be a panacea, that 
did not keep children and families together at all costs where the 
risks were too high, that did keep safety of children on the same 
level as rehabilitation of a family, was a very good addition to 
the continuum of services. We observed that such programs could be 
very valuable to a family, could keep the family together, where 
appropriate and safety of the child was paramount, and the casa 
need not come into court. The Families First program in Michigan, 
from my personal observation, and hearing from other judges, is a 
resounding success. Through it families can be salvaged, children 
can be safely retained in the family, and the whole foster care 
process can be avoided. 

From a judicial standpoint, programs like Families First can 
intervene and many times be successful in helping the family 
salvage itself, and at the end of the limited period refer the 
family to further community resources to their benefit. Further, 
in my experience, when the Families First trained worker perceives 
that the family is not responding and/or the child is at risk, they 
can move forward with dispatch to file the case with the court. 
Then, again it is my experience that such a case gets on a "fast 
track" and the case will get very close court scrutiny and action 
leading to a very prompt termination of parental rights, when 
appropriate. So, the Families First Involvement can save families, 
kids when the family responds to the expert help, but can also 
shift gears quickly filing the case with the court and based on the 
track record of Families First involvement the case can move 
forward with vigor and with a detailed factual basis. 

Therefore, I can assure the Committee that across these United 
States, in small cities and large, in rural and urban areas, the 
mandate of PA 96-272 is being followed. Valuable and competent 
prevention work is being done with families, many times with 
success and with safety for children in the process. When the 
prevention work is not successful, then the courts become involved 
and many of them move promptly within the guidelines of PA 96-272 
(and in some instances like Michigan - much faster) , adjudicate, 
review (holding all accountable) , bring to a permanency planning 
hearing and either return the children home with supervision or 
move to termination of parental rights and adoption. Permanency 
for children is realized. I know that juvenile and family court 
judges across the country are committed to these principles. I 
have met with them, heard them say it and seen many of them in 
action. The basic principles of PA 96-272 is adopted by the 
several thousand juvenile and family court judges with whom I am 
acquainted. Even though the sanctions of the Act have not been 
rigorously enforced by the Federal Government, many states and 
Indeed the judges are following them in practice. 
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In closing, let se recite for you sone statistics from my 
Court which I believe speak for themselves and, I submit, are 
evidence that in Kent County (and I'm sure in many other courts) 
"...children are not being held in the limbo of foster care while 
waiting for permanent placements." 

1. of all neglect cases filed - SOt -i- end in termination 

of parental rights. 

2. Within 9 months (average), children are either: 

a. Returned to their families with after-care supervision 

and court review and monitoring, or 

b. Petitioned for termination of parental rights. 

3. Termination of parental rights decision - 12.3 months 

(average) from coming into court. 

4. Adoption within 18.4 months from the time of Petition for 

initial wardship. 

Does the legal system present a number of barriers to 
adoption? Not from my vantage point. The tools are there. Host 
judges in the nation are very conscious of the need for permanency 
and follow the guidelines as sat forth in the Federal Law. The 
Federal Government and most states have set up a system whereby 
permanency for children can be achieved fairly and promptly if 
appropriate . 


Is family preservation compatible with the timely termination 
of parental rights that is so critical in adoption cases? Yes, in 
my experience. Through an adequate, intensive program of 
prevention many families can be salvaged. If the children are at 
risk of harm, in my experience, they are removed, or should be, if 
they can't be protected by the family preservation program. Many 
so-called family preservation programs should be carefully 
scrutinized to be sure they are providing the services and the 
safety that we all want for the children within a family. The 
Families First Program (Home Builders Model) as is in force in 
Michigan is an excellent addition to the continuum of services. 
And, when that progrem indicates that the case should come to court 
- the case can move rapidly to a fair conclusion to all parties. 


Respectfully submitted: 

John P. Steketee 
Chief Judge 

Kent County Juvenile Court 
1501 Cedar, N.E. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49503 

(616) 336-3703 
FAX (616)336-2496 
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COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 
DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN’S SERVICES 

425 Shaao Place — Los Angeles, California 90020 
(213) 351-5602 


STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES OF THE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


By; 


PETER DIGRE, DIRECTOR 

DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY SERVICES 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
May 10, 1995 


On behalf of the Los Angeles County Department of Children and Family 
Services, thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement on federai 
adoption and family preservation policy. 

The Los Angeies County Department of Children and Family Services is a 
public child protection agency which, during 1994, responded to more than 

165.000 reports of child abuse and neglect. Our caseload includes almost 

60.000 children for whom I am responsible under the law and as a 
professional; my Department is the largest child protection agency in the 
country. 

In addition to providing child protection services, my agency is also licensed 
by the State of California as a full-service adoption agency. We provide 
adoption services to the children who are unable to return to their parents' 
homes because of abuse and neglect; to the families who adopt them; and 
to birth parents who either voluntarily or Involuntarily give up their children 
for adoption. 

In addition to this responsibility, I have also administered state and county 
public child protection programs in several of the most populous jurisdictions 
in the country. Because of this experience, I believe I know as well as 
anyone in this country the strengths and limitations of our existing programs 
under PL 96-272, the Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act of 1 980. 

In January 1 995, I had the privilege of testifying before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Oversight, on the issue 
of block grants, and in particular, block grants for child welfare. My 
concerns then and now remain the same: if both a welfare reform block 
grant and a child welfare block grant are implemented, the child welfare 
system could be confronted with an open-ended juvenile Court mandate 
which would result in foster care becoming the only protective intervention 
available. 

I continue to maintain that a block grant for child welfare which includes 
foster care and adoption assistance funding will eliminate options for the 
children we must protect and the families we are charged with 
rehabilitating. Because block grants are not responsive to workload and 
caseload demands, they will cap our resources and leave the courts and our 
agencies with few alternatives besides the most costly and sometimes the 
most misused service, that of foster care. 

Your subcommittee convened to hear about adoption policies from experts 
in the field, wondering, in the words of Congressman Shaw, whether too 
many children are being "held in the limbo of foster care while waiting for 
permanent placements" and "waiting for their parents to be rehabilitated." I 
believe that California law addresses these dilemmas by providing for both 
expedited adoptions as well as family preservation services; that we need to 
be able to do both to have a full array of services to address a wide variety 
of needs. 
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We would probably all agree that children have specific needs such as food, 
clothing and shelter in order to grow up to be healthy adults. But the fact 
that all children have these basic needs does not mean that their needs are 
ail the same. 

The National Commission on Children, in their 1993 report, Just the Facts: 

A Summary of Recent Information on America’s Children and Their Families, 
recommended a comprehensive, community-level approach to strengthening 
families, including: 

Protecting abused and neglected children through more comprehensive 
child protective services, with a strong emphasis on efforts to keep 
children with their families or to provide permanent placement for those 
removed from their homes. ....when babies are abandoned at birth and 
when repeated attempts to reunify older children and parents have 
failed, the adoption process should be streamlined to expedite placement 
of children In permanent, stable families. " 

Family Preservation 

The expression "famiiy preservation* has recentiy become a term used in a 
variety of ways, including the effort to maintain a family and prevent foster 
care placement; a generic approach to such an effort: and a specific 
program. I believe that the varied application of this term has resulted in a 
great deai of confusion about what child welfare programs and policy in this 
country are intended to do. 

The United States Supreme Court has held, in effect, that raising children is 
a private family matter in which governnnent should intervene only under 
exceptional circumstances. Furthermore, we all know as well that the 
family Is the cornerstone of society, the basic element around which 
civilization is organized. Based upon this understanding, federal policies, 
including PL 96-272, the Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act of 
1980, for example, require us to make efforts to prevent placements and 
preserve families; to make ’reasonabie efforts’ to prevent placement of 
children, and this is as it should be. Our charge in public child welfare, 
then. Is to preserve families whenever possible and safe tor children; to 
balance the privacy of the family with the safety of the child. 

About ten years ago, child welfare agencies developed family preservation 
programs which were given various titles, among them. Families First and 
Homebuilders. The model for these programs came to be regarded as one 
which was crisis intervention-oriented, of short duration and extremely 
Intensive in nature, involving daily or more contact with the client family. 
These programs have resuKed in successful outcomes for many families and 
are worthy of the acclaim they have been accorded. 

In California, however, through some very creative legislation beginning in 
1 988, counties were allowed to use a specified amount of State funds 
which would otherwise be used to pay for foster care, and fund instead 
pilot programs which would prevent placement and preserve families. 

Hence, they became known as family preservation programs, and many of 
these programs utilized the model described above. 

In Los Angeles County, on the other hand, we have a program utilizing a 
family preservation approach, and, with the approval of California's 
Department of Social Services, we have been implementing this program on 
a phased-in basis. We have based our program on community-based 
systems of services, known as Community Family Preservation Networks, 
which collaborate with us to provide an integrated, comprehensive approach 
to strengthening and preserving families. This approach has thus far been 
successful in the communities in which it operates, resulting in 30 percent 
fewer foster care placements, in contrast to those areas of the county 
without the program where the rate of foster care placements has continued 
to grow. Additionally, child deaths related to maltreatment have decreased 
in the family preservation communities two years in a row, in contrast to the 
recent finding of the U.S. Advisory Board on Child Abuse and Neglect that 
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the homicide rate of pre-school age children has reached a 40-year high; 
and finally, the significant costs associated with foster care placements of 
the children accepted for family preservation services have been avoided. 

In addition to some very positive accomplishments of our family 
preservation program in Los Angeles County, we were able to develop and 
implement a program unique to our local communities. But most 
importantly, the guidelines of the Federal Family Preservation and Support 
Act, PL 1 03-66, were sufficiently flexible to allow us to continue with our 
existing Community Family Preservation Network program and planning 
process, and implement the Act as it addresses family support. 

We do not believe that our family preservation approach or any family 
preservation program is for every child and every family. We insist that 
assuring child safety be a guiding principle and the first goal of our program. 
This means that some families are not appropriate for our family 
preservation approach; families in which child sexual abuse has occurred 
and families which include a psychotic parent are two examples. Preserving 
families when safe for children is our goal. 

Family preservation, than, has several contexts. It can be a most 
constructive, healthy approach to preventing foster care placements and 
family disruption. As a program or approach, it should not be presented as 
a panacea for the ills of all tamilies and it should never be used when a 
child's safety cannot be assured. When re^rded in its appropriate context 
it is but one of many approaches to protecting children; one approach 
among a full array of services we ne^ to address the problems of child 
abuse and neglect. 

Expediting Permanency 

In 1987, California's Juvenile Court Law undarwant comprehensive reform 
aimed at bringing greater coordination among chiM abuse reporting laws, 
child walfara services artd Juvenile court proceedings. The California State 
Senate Select Committea on Chlldran and Youth, chaired by then Senator 
Robert Presley, convened a task force comprised of legal experts, child 
advocates, child welfare professionals and governmental agency 
representatives to examine existing statutes and practices and make 
recommendations for changes needed to ensure the maximum protection of 
children at risk of abuse, neglect and exploitation. 

Among the outcomes of this task force was legislation which sought to 
balance protectiona afforded to the family with the needs of the child and 
the ability of the family to protect the child from harm. A major centerpiece 
was the recognition that once court intervention is determined to be 
necessary, chiMran and parents should receive appropriate legal 
representation, time-limited and clearly focused protective and/or 
reunification services; and permanency planning at the earliest possible 
stage for those children who cannot live safely with their families. 

California law for terminating parental rights in cases where the children 
were adjudicated dependents of the court because of abuse and neglect 
was substantially modifisd. Formerly a separate proceeding in a di^rent 
court, this proceeding became part of the regular Juvenile court review 
process, terminating parental rights within nrxinths instead of the years this 
process formerly required. 

Significantly, the new law also prescribed seven situations where parental 
rights could be terminated without efforts to reunify. These included, for 
instance, cases where parents' whereabouts remained unknown after a six 
month, thorough search for them; parents suffering from a mental disability 
and Incapable of utilizing reunification services; children severely physically 
or sexually abused; parents convicted of causing the death of another child 
through abuse or neglect; and children conceiv^ as a result of rape or 
incest. 
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Special Needs Children and Adoption Services: 

These provisions have enabled public child welfare agencies In California to 
pursue terminations of parental rights and adoption of children, diminishing 
the prospect of "foster care drift* for many children. 

Using these provisions, my department has succeeded in increasing the 
number of adoptions over the past four years, placing at least one thousand 
children in permanent adoptive homes each of the past three years. We 
have increased our efforts to reach out to potential adoptive families, 
initiating a One Church, One Child program targeting our African American 
communities and working cooperatively with other adoption agencies such 
as the Institute for Black Parenting. We have become more effective in 
using the adoption subsidy program, in working with local media for 
adoptive family recruitment, using our Title IV-E training funds to improve 
social work staff skills and prepare potential adoptive families, and 
implementing our family preservation approach to help preserve post 
adoptive families at risk of disruption. We look forward to even greater 
efforts to place the hardest to place children. 

Most importantly, considerations of these processes are that they provide 
tools which we may use to improve the lives of children. We continue to 
need the latitude existing law provides to fashion interventions tailored, to 
the extent possible, to the presenting situations. Human behavior remains 
as variable as the numbers of families we deal with and one size does not fit 
all. 

For example, the children who have suffered from the cruelest of 
maltreatment by their parents, such as in those situations where California 
law allows us to expeditiously terminate parental rights, may not be ready or 
able to accept new parents through adoption simply because the law allows 
it. Despite a belief that still prevails today, love alone does not eliminate 
damage done to children who have been abused and neglected. 

The vast majority of the children that we place adoptively are older children. 
They have special needs related to prenatal drug and alcohol exposure; they 
have been injured both physically and psychically and have long-term 
treatment needs; they have serious developmental delays; they are toddlers, 
pre-schoolers and latency age; and they are members of sibling groups who 
should remain together. Nationally, according to the Child Welfare League 
of America, 72 percent of children awaiting adoptive placement in 1 990 had 
one or more special needs; in California, mors than 90 percent of the 
children placed adoptively in 1992 were special needs children. 

Both the children and the families who adopt them need careful preparation 
for adoption. The children may need help in understanding that their birth 
parents will no longer visit or reunite with them. The families will need to 
learn how to parent a child who has been abused and to understand a child 
who has been mistreated by his own family. Adoption is not a one-time 
event, but a lifetime process. It is more than terminating parental rights, it 
includes virtually every facet and every aspect of family life. 

Although Title IV-E provides foster care funding for children awaiting 
adoption and Adoption Assistance for children with special needs, adoption 
services in general are currently not fully funded by the federal government. 
Recruitment, preparation and support of adoptive families require staff and 
financial resources to support them from state and local jurisdictions as 
well. 

In addition to being concerned about expeditious adoptions. Congress must 
ensure the continuation of financial assistance through the individual 
entitlements available under Title IV-E Adoption Assistance for children with 
special emotional, physical and developmental needs. Without these 
subsidies, many famiiies couid not afford the medical and therapeutic needs 
of these children and an expeditious termination of parentai rights would 
lead instead to iegai orphans reiegated to chiidhood in foster care. 
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In my earlier testimony before the Subcommittee on Oversight, I asked that 
the members consider the effects of block grants of AFDC on our child 
welfare system and foster care in particular, especially when we consider 
the intimate relationship between the economic well-being and economic 
opportunities of families and the reporting of child abuse and neglect. 
Needless to say, I still maintain that this relationship exists and that the 
combination of a welfare reform block grant and a child welfare block grant 
would result in countless numbers of children entering the foster care 
system, while only having a capped block grant to pay for their care. 

Congress cannot afford to block grant the Adoption Assistance program and 
the Foster Care program. Like the relationship between AFDC block grants 
and child welfare block grants, block granting both or even only one of 
these programs will result in a 'bottle-neck' In the other. Block granting 
both will result in a monolithic foster care system with a large entry and no 
exit. 

Child welfare programs instead represent a continuum, a system of care and 
services which demands basic national standards such as those contained in 
existing law. These systems and services must accommodate a full range 
of programs to meet varied needs of children of all ages and families in 
trouble. They need the high level of flexibility already available under 
current law, as I have illustrated in describing our adoption program and our 
family preservation approach; and they need uniform national standards. 
Most significantly, they need the ability to respond to increased, urgent 
demands for services based upon a funding formula which Is caseload 
driven so that resources increase with need. 

Recommendations for Needed Reforms: 

Family preservation and adoption are not oppositional within the child 
welfare services continuum. Instead, they complement each other by 
providing resources for children in differing situations. While we should 
begin by accepting the concept that families should be preserved, our first 
obligation remains that of child safety. 

Within this context, I would suggest the following reforms for your 
consideration. 

■ First, eligibility for federal participation in foster care and adoption 
assistance payments should not be contingent on eligibility for cash 
payments under AFDC. Whether or not a parent meets the technical 
qualifications for AFDC is irrelevant to a child's need for protection from 
abuse, or his or her need for an adoption subsidy. This eligibility 
determination is, in fact, an example of a bureaucratic procedure that 
wastes administrative resources. In my capacity as an administrator of 
this program, I am required to intercede on behalf of any abused or 
neglected child. These eligibility determinations do not enhance my 
ability to protect children or place them for adoption, and merely require 
an expenditure of dollars that could be better used for direct services to 
children. State and local governments will realize substantial savings 
from their elimination. This change can be made cost-neutral to the 
federal government by changing the federal-state sharing ratio. 

■ Second, state and local governments should be permitted to spend a 
portion of the money allocated to them to pay for out-of-home care for 
early intervention programs. In California, counties are permitted to 
reallocate placement dollars to family preservation services. This 
ultimately results in cost savings for all levels of government as well as 
improved services to children and families. 
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■ Although I know that this idea ntay be currently unfashionable, 
performance standards for child protection that relate to health and 
safety should be strengthened. States should be required to meet 
certain minimal safety and protection standards for children in their care. 

■ Finally, we would support federal standards for expeditious adoptions 
such as those contained in California law. This is an appropriate federal 
role and would assure consistency from state-to-state and for all 
children in this country in need of such intervention. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you again for giving me the opportunity to 
offer my statement to you on this most critical issue. You have It in your 
power to strengthen our nation's ability to protect children. I am In awe of 
the magnitude of the decisions you must make since they will affect the 
lives, health and safety of millions of children. These decisions will 
profoundly affect my ability and that of my colleagues to carry out our 
responsibility to protect children from harm. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MARYLAND FOSTER CARE REVIEW BOARD 

TO THE UNITED STATES HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

REGARDING FEDERAL ADOPTION POLICY 

May 10, 1995 

There are 63 local citizen review boards, appointed by the Governor, operating in 
Maryland to protect children from the dangers of lingering in foster care and to 
promote the expeditious placement of these children in permanent homes. Nearly 400 
citizens volunteer to attend monthly meetings in which they review about 1,000 
children's cases per month. In addition, board members advocate at both the local and 
State levels for reforms in law, administration, and court process which will facilitate 
permanence. A fuller description of the Maryland citizen review program is attached. 

The deep involvement of 400 citizens in Maryland’s foster care program provides a 
massive dose of common sense which cuts through rhetoric and bureaucratic smoke 
screens in order to assure that programs actually work as intended. Our board 
members include educators, foster and adoptive parents, mental health professionals, 
social workers, and former foster children. We develop both case and policy 
recommendations based on real-life background knowledge, program knowledge gained 
through conducting many reviews, and training provided by our staff. We are 
independent, and our only concern is the best interests of children. 

Good Family Preservation Programs Do Work 

We have been the earliest and principal advocates for both family preservation 
programs and for expediting adoption for children waiting in foster care. 

We have seen evidence that "even families that have abused or neglected their children 
. . . can recover enough to provide a safe environment for their children if parents are 
provided intense assistance. ..." We have worked with the legislative and executive 
branches in Maryland to fund family preservation adequately and to fashion reasonable 
policies for its implementation. After implementation of interagency family 
preservation program and of the Families Now! program in the Department of Human 
Resources, we have seen the number of children entering foster care fall (see attached 
charts). 

Because of the urgent need of the child for a permanent family situation, family 
preservation should be of limited duration. The critics who argue that some "social 
workers and courts go too far to preserve the rights of biological parents" are 100 
percent correct. However, it is not true that "the upshot [of family preservation policy] 
is ... a number of barriers to adoption." All the barriers to adoption have been in 
place for decades. 

[NOTE: All charts are from the Families Now Annual Report, FY1994, Maryland Department of 
Human Resources] 
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The struggle should not be between advocates ot family preservation and advocates of 
adoption. The struggle is to achieve good practice in children’s best interests rather 
than bureaucratic, legalistic delay. 

Our philosophy is that permanency is the child’s moral right. In our view, family 
preservation is the child’s right. A parent who has abused or neglected a child should 
have right to due process, but the ultimate, permanent placement of the child should 
turn on the child’s best interests. Likewise, adoption is the child’s moral right. There 
can be no rigid rules such as: after 18 months in foster care, the child should be 
adopted. What about an older child who treasures her ties to her parent who is 
incarcerated for 30 months? If common sense reigns and not ideology, it is 
immediately apparent that decisions must be made on a case-by-case basis. The 
difficult part of social work and legal practice is weighing all the factors which bear on 
the question: what really is in the child’s best interestsl 

Until we have better-trained social workers, better child welfare management (including 
modern computer systems), lower caseloads, and judges who have knowledge of and 
interest in family law, practice will be less than excellent. 

Barriers to Adoption 

We see many instances in which caseworkers hold on to the goal of family reunification 
too long. Part of the problem is the Lack of family preservation services (FPS). As 
stated above, FPS should usually be intense and of limited duration. In the foster care 
system, it is rare that reunification efforts are intense. Because agencies know in many 
cases that they have not provided required reunification services to the parents, they are 
reluctant to move forward with adoption. 

There are many other reasons why the plan of reunification continues too long: 

• poor training of caseworkers 

• rigid thinking 

• lack of adequate supervision and management systems 

• avoidance of responsibility for making a grave decision 

• high caseloads or other barriers to preparing the necessary and voluminous 
paperwork involved with adoption. 

The second major barrier to adoption is that child welfare agencies may lack access to 
the legal representation resources needed to pursue a case of termination of parental 
rights (TPR). While federal and state governments consider foster care maintenance 
payments an entitlement, essential legal representation resources for agencies, parents, 
and children are usually under-funded. 

A very important barrier is judicial practice. Judges should be using the federally- 
mandated court reviews to impart a sense of urgency to permanency planning decision- 
making. Instead, in all too many cases, judges are content to continue foster care and 
let cases drag on with docketing delays and continuances. This practice avoids getting 
any adults angry: the parents are mollified, the agency is relieved not to have deadlines, 
the child’s attorney is too overwhelmed with cases to notice, and the child is utterly 
powerless. 
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Reasons why courts fall into this pattern include: 

• they are overwhelmed with cases 

• they do not understand the urgency of the child’s need for permanence 

• court data systems are antiquated. 

In Maryland a further confounding factor is that two different courts handle foster care 
and TPR cases. 

An overarching judicial barrier to adoption lies in our legacy of common and 
Constitutional law. The Supreme Court has ruled very clearly that parents have a right 
to rear their children. State interference with this right is permitted in the child's best 
interest; however, termination of parental rights requires clear and convincing evidence 
and is considered a drastic step. 

The child has no counten'ailing rights at the Constitutional level. The Court ruled in 
Santosky vs. Kramer that a TPR case is between the State and the parents and the 
child's rights are not at issue. The parents’ rights must be respected in a TPR case 
without question. Judges tolerate no doubt about efforts to locate missing parents and 
bend over backwards to assure them due process. The child’s right to a safe, stable 
home is only statutory. 

Furthermore, Court workloads conspire against children stuck in foster care. Accused 
criminals have a Constitutional right to speedy trial. Through statue, this right is 
operationalized through a 180-day time limit. The child has no comparable right to a 
speedy or urgent resolution of custody dispute. 

If Congress truly wants to alleviate barriers to adoption, it needs to consider a 
Constitutional amendment such as the following; 

In any legal proceeding involving custody or placement, the child’s need for 
safety, stability, and continuity of relationships shall be given due consideration 
and the child’s right to urgent resolution of the matter shall be respected. States 
and federal courts shall adapt judicial procedures accordingly. 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

This proposed amendment does not seek to elevate the child’s rights above the parents’, 
but only to create an equality of rights. In the present situation, children’s interests are 
subordinated not only to their parents but to accused criminals and other with a higher 
claim on scarce court time. 

Citizen Review Expedites Adoption 

In Maryland, we citizen reviewers have improved the adoption process through case 
advocacy, administrative reform, and legislation. 

In 1986, departments of social services took an average of 30 months after a child 
entered foster care to make the decision to change the permanency plan to adoption. In 



1994, this figure has fallen to 22 months. We believe the figure should be 12 months 
and are working hard to achieve further reductions. 

In 1987 , 265 children in foster care were adopted. They had been in foster care an 
average of 69 months. In 1994, 378 children were adopted after an average stay in 
foster care of 42 months. We are not satisfied, but we know we made a difference for 
almost 400 children in one year. 
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Care Review Board 


MARYLAND’S FCRB PROGRAM 


Sixty-three (63) local review boards, each with seven members appointed by the Gover- 
nor, form the citi 2 en review network in Maryland. Ten of the 11 members of the 
statewide governing board are elected from among the local review board members on 
a regional basis. Funding and certain administrative supports come from the Depart- 
menT of Human Resources, the statewide umbrella agency for social services. 

With all the burdens on the judicial and foster care systems, it is all too easy for the 
complex work of family reunification, adoption, and preparation for independent living 
to be overlooked. Citizen review assures that permanency receives its share of time 
and attention and offers the following advantages: 

Increased achievement of permanency plans and reduced length of stay 

• Computerized database enables the most sophisticated statistical analysis available on 
Maryland foster children. Examples are attached; more detailed information is 
available upon request. 

• Four out of five Maryland children who leave foster care return to parents, are 
placed with relatives who assume legal responsibility, or are adopted. Fewer than 
one in five re-enter foster care within 18 months of leaving placement. Before the 
implementation of review boards, these statistics could not even be measured. 

• Since inception of FCRB, average length of stay has been reduced from over four 
years to slightly over two years, even in very difficult circumstances created by 
increasing unemployment, poverty, family violence, and substance abuse. 

• Following initiation of our structured monitoring procedure and legal reforms, the 
number of foster children adopted rose 50% and the average time from entry into 
foster care to adoption fell from 69 to 38 months. 

• An increase in the average length of stay of one month increases total foster care 
costs by $S mHUon, five times the FCRB budget. 

An efficieat process which promotes compliance with federal IV-B mandates for 
periodic case review. 

• About 1,000 reviews are conducted each month at a cost of less than S80 each. 
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• Slaiy prtxluclivity (measured as reviews per int1ation-adjus(eJ dollar) increased by 
60% between ftscal years 1989 and 1995. 

An objective, credible case review ^stem with a clear focus on permanence 

• Citizens undergo intensive two-day initial training plus on-going training. 

• Citizens hold social services workers accountable for setting appropriate permanency 
goals for children and actively working to achieve those goals. 

• Citizens hold courts, legal agencies, placement agencies, and other community 
service agencies accountable for meeting the needs of children and families. 

• FCRB establishes a grassroots network of citizens who know and care about vulner- 
able children and who help to build community support for child welfare programs. 
Nearly 400 citizen reviewers contribute over 20,(X)0 hours per year. 

Efl'ective child and family advocacy 

• Citizen board members across the State have working relationships with cabinet 
secretaries and legislators in leadership and on key committees. Citizens are viewed 
as impartial and believable. 

• FCRB provides leadership on key issues such as: 

♦ inter-departmental coordination and pooled binding, 

4 legal representation for parties in foster care cases, 

4 family preservation, 

♦ foster care, 

4 termination of parental rights and adoption. 

FCRB initiated or supported many landmark bills and follows up to assure imple- 
mentation. 

• FCRB successfully supported numerous budget requests for social services and 
judicial personnel. In 1981, we initiated a doubling of the adoption program staff. 
We led the fight for 122 new casework staff to reduce caseloads in 1992 and 50 new 
staff in 1995. 

• Citizen board members and FCRB staff founded the Maryland Friends of Foster 
Children Foundation. 


For more information, contact Charlie Cooper, (410) 767-7781. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOSTER CARE REVIEWERS 


CITIZEN REVIEW = EXPEDITED ADOPTIONS 

HONORABLE CONGRESSPEOPLE : 

I AM CORINNE DRIVER, UNSALARIED EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOSTER CARE REVIEWERS. THIS 
TESTIMONY RECOMMENDS THAT FEDERAL LAW AND STATE'S ADOPTION 
PRACTICES SHOULD INCORPORATE PERIODIC CITIZEN REVIEW OF ALL 
CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN IN PLACEMENT FOR MORE THAN SIX MONTHS. 

TO REQUIRE CITIZEN REVIEW IS TO ACKNOWLEDGE SHARED 
RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENS. IT 
RECOGNIZES VOLUNTEER POWER AS A PERSONNEL RESOURCE AND IT 
ACKNOWLEDGES CITIZEN REVIEW AS A COST EFFECTIVE MECHANISM 
WHICH HAS BEEN PROVEN IN MANY STATES TO SAVE FOSTER CARE 
DOLLARS . 

THIS TESTIMONY RECOMMENDS THAT CITIZENS SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO 
WORK AND VOLUNTEER ON BEHALF OF THE CHILDREN THEIR TAX 
DOLLARS SUPPORT AND TO HELP EXPEDITE THOSE CHILDREN OUT OF 
THE TAX SUPPORTED SYSTEM EITHER BACK HOME OR INTO AN ADOPTIVE 
SETTING. STUDIES HAVE PROVEN THAT MORE CHILDREN IN PLACEMENT 
ARE ADOPTED AND MORE CHILDREN ARE ADOPTED SOONER WHEN THEY 
ARE REVIEWED PERIODICALLY BY CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS. 


CITIZEN REVIEW OF CHILDREN IN PLACEMENT 
IS AN EXISTING 
DEDICATED VOLUNTEER EFFORT 
PROVEN TO BE A 

COST EFFECTIVE ACCOUNTABILITY MECHANISM 
THAT SAVES STATES FOSTER CARE DOLLARS. 

STUDIES PROVE THAT CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS EXPEDITE ADOPTIONS. 

OFTEN, CHILDREN LANGUISH IN FOSTER CARE BECAUSE THEY HAVE TO 
WAIT FOR THEIR PARENTS TO BEHAVE IN SPECIFIC WAYS, SPELLED 
OUT IN THE CASE PLAN OR COURT ORDER. MANY TIMES REALITY AND 
THE BEST INTEREST OF THOSE CHILDREN REQUIRES A CHANGE OF GOAL 
FROM FAMILY REUNIFICATION TO ADOPTION. CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS 
OFTEN FORCE THIS ISSUE, PARTICULARLY WHERE AGENCY POLICY ACTS 
AS A RESTRAINT, FOR EXAMPLE THAT CASEWORKERS SHOULD NOT 
CONSIDER ADOPTION WITHOUT GREAT EFFORT TOWARD REUNIFICATION, 
EVEN IF, FOR EXAMPLE, ALL SIBLINGS HAVE BEEN REMOVED FROM A 
HOME WITH A LONG HISTORY OF DYSFUNCTION. 


JUDGES AS WELL AS CASEWORKERS ARE NUDGED OR FEEL MORE 
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COMFORTABLE IN GRANTING TERMINATION OF PARENTAL RIGHTS WHEN 
THEY KNOW THAT FIVE CITIZENS, AFTER MUCH DELIBERATION, 
RECOMMEND ADOPTION TO BE IN THE BEST INTEREST OF THE CHILD. 
THOSE RECOMMENDATIONS BECOME PART OF THE COURT RECORD AND ARE 
USED AS DOCUMENTATION IN MANY TERMINATION OF PARENTAL RIGHTS 
(TPR) ACTIONS. 

CITIZEN REVIEWERS VOLUNTEER ON BEHALF OF THE BEST INTEREST OF 
THE CHILD AND IN THE BELIEF THAT EVERY CHILD SHOULD GROW UP 
IN A SAFE, PERMANENT HOME. REFRESHINGLY, BECAUSE THEY ARE 
INDEPENDENTLY APPOINTED, USUALLY BY THE COURT, REVIEWERS ARE 
FREE TO MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS ON BEHALF OF CHILDREN WITHOUT 
CONCERN OF ALIENATING A SUPERVISOR OR BEING OVERTURNED BY AN 
APPELLATE COURT. THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC, CULTURAL AND ETHNIC 
MAKE UP OF REVIEW BOARDS, AND THE INTENSE FOCUS ON THE BEST 
INTEREST OF THE CHILD HAVE WORKED REMARKABLY IN CITIZEN 
REVIEWS. THE MIX IS PARTICULARLY HELPFUL IN CASES WHERE 
LENGTH OF TIME IN CARE AND POOR CASE PROGRESS MAKE IT CLEAR 
THE BOARDS DELIBERATIONS SHOULD FOCUS ON CHANGING A CASE GOAL 
TO CUSTODIAL KINSHIP CARE OR ADOPTION. SUCH RECOMMENDATIONS 
DO NOT COME LIGHTLY BUT THEY HAVE RESULTED IN MANY 
CASEWORKERS ACKNOWLEDGING THAT IT IS TIME TO LOOK TOWARD 
ADOPTION. MANY CHILDREN ARE ADOPTED NOW BECAUSE OF THE 
URGING OF CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS. 

EVEN WHEN A REVIEW BOARD RECOMMENDATION IS IGNORED AT FIRST, 
THE FACT THAT A REVIEW BOARD AT SUBSEQUENT REVIEWS 
CONSISTENTLY RECOMMENDS ADOPTION FOR A CHILD, HAS PROVEN TO 
ADD REINFORCEMENT TO GET THE ADOPTION PROCESS MOVING BY BOTH 
CASEWORKERS AND JUDGES. 

CITIZEN REVIEW IMPACTS THE ADOPTION SYSTEM AND EXPEDITES 
ADOPTIONS. 


EXAMPLES 


mt THREE SEPARATE NEBRASKA STUDIES DOCUMENTED THAT CHILDREN 
MONITORED BY REVIEW BOARDS WERE NEARLY TWICE AS LIKELY TO 
ACHIEVE ADOPTION THAN CHILDREN WITHOUT CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS I 

CITIZEN REVIEWERS GENERATE PRESSURE TO ACHIEVE THE ADOPTION. 

WS A KANSAS STUDY INDICATED THAT COURT CONTINENCES OP CASES 
FOR CHILDREN WITH CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS HERE REDUCED BY TWO 
THIRDS 1 

JUDGES HAVE PROVEN SENSITIVE TO THE FACT THAT REVIEW BOARDS 
IN EFFECT WATCH JUDGES' RULINGS. JUDGES KNOW THAT REVIEWERS 
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ARE KEENLY AWARE OF THE COURT DELAYS EXPERIENCED BY THE 
CHILDREN THEY REVIEW, OFTEN DELAYS CAUSED BY THE COURTS. 
CITIZEN REVIEW BOARD INTERACTION WITH THE ADOPTION SYSTEM IS 
DEMONSTRATED BY CITIZEN REVIEW ANNUAL REPORTS. (Reports are 
not appended with this testimony but I will be glad to 
forward any annual reports you request.) 


I RESPECTFULLY URGE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE TO RECOGNIZE 
THE VALUE OF CITIZEN REVIEW AS IT RELATES TO ADOPTION BT 
REQUIRING EACH STATE TO CREATE INDEPENDENT CITIZEN REVIEW 
BOARDS TO REVIEW ALL CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN IN PLACEMENT FOR 
LONGER THAN SIX MONTHS. REVIEW BOARDS SHOULD REVIEW 
PERIODICALLY, ALL CHILDREN FOR WHOM THE GOAL IS ADOPTION TO 
MONITOR THE PROGRESS TOWARD FINALIZATION. REVIEW BOARDS 
SHOULD REVIEW PERIODICALLY, ALL CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN IN 
PLACEMENT FOR MORE THAN SIX MONTHS TO DETERMINE IF THE GOAL 
SHOULD BE CHANGED TO ADOPTION. 

THE SOCIAL SERVICE SYSTEM AMD THE COURTS, BY HOARDING 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR CHILDREN REMOVED FROM THEIR HOMES, HAVE 
INADVERTENTLY REMOVED SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND CONSCIENCE 
FROM THE TAXPAYING CITIZEN. 

WHEN THE STATE ASSUMES THE ROLE OF PARENT, TAXPAYING CITIZENS 
BECOME PARENTS BY PROXY. THIS FACT MAKES CITIZEN REVIEW OF 
CHILDREN IN PLACEMENT A TAXPAYER'S PEROGATIVE AND SHOULD BE 
AS BASIC AS PAYING TAXES. CITIZENS SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO HELP 
OTHER CITIZENS. BY PAYING TAXES CITIZENS DO NOT ABDICATE TO 
TAX SUPPORTED PUBLIC SYSTEMS, PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THEIR COMMUNITY AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 

GOVERNMENT IN ROLE OF PARENT SHOULD NOT CONFINE DECISIONS FOR 
A CHILD TO A CASEWORKER, A SUPERVISOR AND A JUDGE. STATES 
OWE WAITING CHILDREN THE INVOLVEMENT OF CARING CITIZENS WHO 
CAN BRIDGE PUBLIC SYSTEMS, AND, IF NECESSARY, BRING PRESSURE 
TO BEAR ON BUREAUCRATIC POLICIES AND TIMID DECISION MAKERS. 


CAPITALIZE ON CITIZEN REVIEW BOARD DATA BY USING IT AS A BASE 
OF INFORMATION FOR CITIZEN REVIEW PANELS AS DEFINED IN HR. 4. 

I FURTHER URGE YOU TO LINK REVIEW BOARDS FOR CHILDREN IN 
PLACEMENT TO THE CITIZEN REVIEW PANELS IN HR4 . WHAT BETTER 
WAY TO ASSURE THAT STATE CITIZEN REVIEW PANELS HAVE UNBIASED 
DATA THAN ASSURING THAT THE DATA COLLECTED BY INDEPENDENT 
CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS IS UTILIZED AS A BASE OF INFORMATION 
FOR THE STATE CITIZEN REVIEW PANELS WHO ARE CHARGED TO 
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EXAMINE AND REPORT ON STATE'S CHILD PROTECTION ACHIEVEMENTS. 

CITIZEN REVIEW EXISTS IN SOME FORM IN OVER HALF THE STATES. 

WHEREVER IT EXISTS CITIZEN REVIEW IS COST EFFECTIVE, POWERED 
90% BY VOLUNTEER EFFORT AND SUPPORTED BY SMALL DEDICATED 
STAFFS . 

INDEPENDENCE FROM VESTED INTEREST IS AXIOMATIC TO EFFECTIVE 
CITIZEN REVIEW. 

THE FACT THAT CITIZEN REVIEWERS HAVE BEEN APPOINTED BY A 
COURT OR SOMEONE OUTSIDE THE REVIEWED AGENCY AND ARE NOT 
BEHOLDEN TO ANYONE IN THE SYSTEM, AND THE FACT THAT THEY DO 
NOT RECEIVE A PAY CHECK GIVES REVIEW BOARDS TREMENDOUS CLOUT 
AS A PRESSURE ON THE SYSTEM. 

SOME BASIC ELEMENTS ARE NECESSARY TO CAPITALIZE ON VOLUNTEER 
POWER WHETHER IT IS FUND RAISING FOR THE ALMA MATER OR 
SELLING GIRL SCOUT COOKIES. CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS ARE NO 
EXCEPTION. THE BASICS ARE: 

GOOD RECRUITMENT 

GOOD TRAINING 

GOOD LEADERSHIP 

HIGH STANDARDS 

QUALITY CONTROL 

ADEQUATE, APPROPRIATE STAFF 

IF THEY ARE TO BE EFFECTIVE, CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS MUST BE 
SUPPORTED BY STAFF WHO ARE FREE FROM CONTROLS FROM WITHIN THE 
SYSTEM, ARE RESPONSIBLE TO THE REVIEW BOARDS AND HAVE ENOUGH 
RESOURCES CARRY OUT THEIR MISSION. 

HOW IS IT POSSIBLE TO REVIEW 450,000 CHILDRBII? 

WHAT WILL IT COST? 

IH 1992, 3,500 VOLUNTEERS REVIEWED 50,000 CHILDREN. 

THERE HAS NOT BEEN A RECENT SURVEY BUT MORE STATES HAVE 
ENACTED CITIZEN REVIEW BOARD LEGISLATION SINCE THAT TIME. 

NO STATE THAT REVIEWS EVERT FOSTER CHILD, HAS AM ANNUAL 
BUDGET OVER $1,250,000. 

FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 

IT IS ANTICIPATED THAT MOST STATES WILL EFFECTIVELY 
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IMPLEMENT AND MAINTAIN A CITIZEN REVIEW BOARD SYSTEM, 
INCLUDING STATE PANELS CALLED FOR IN HR4, FOR UNDER 
$1,500,000. TEE COST TO THE LARGEST STATES WITH CHILD 
WELFARE POPULATIONS UPWARDS OF FORTY THOUSAND COULD BE AS 
MUCH AS $5,000,000. THE VALUE OF VOLUNTEER HOURS DONATED 
HILL FAR EXCEED THESE FIGURES. AS DOCUMENTED IN SOME STATES 
WITH CITIZEN REVIEW SYSTEMS, STATES WILL SAVE MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS IN REDUCED COURT TIME, REDUCED SIZE OF THE FOSTER 
CARE CASELOAD, AMD INCREASED EFFECTIVENESS IN CASE PLANNING 
AND SERVICE DELIVERY. 

A FEDERAL ALLOCATION OF NO MORE THAN $5,000,000 TO AM 
INDEPENDENT NATIONAL ORGANIZATION HILL ASSURE LEADERSHIP, 
QUALITY CONTROL AMD DATA COLLECTION. DATA COLLECTED BY 
REVIEW BOARDS WILL BE THE BASIS FOR CITIZEN REVIEW PANEL 
PUBLIC REPORTS AMD HILL PROVIDE IMPORTANT, UNBIASED 
DOCUMENTATION REGARDING THE MOVEMENT OF CHILDREN THROUGH THE 
ADOPTION SYSTEM. 


I URGE YOU TO ENACT LEGISLATION THAT HILL HELP CHILDREN GET 
ADOPTED MORE EXPEDITIOUSLY BY REQUIRING STATES TO ESTABLISH 
CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS THAT WILL REVIEW PERIODICALLY ALL 
CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN IN PLACEMENT FOR SIX MONTHS. 

LET CITIZENS HELP EXPEDITE ADOPTIONS. 
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Statement Submitted By The 

NATIONAL ASSOCUnON OF SOCIAL WORKERS 

Social Work Practice and Child Welfare Services: 

Family Preservadoa, Foster Care, Adoption Services 

On behalf of the National Association of Social Wwkers (NASW) and its 155.000 members, 1 would like 
to thank Chairman E. Clay Shaw, Jr., and the members of the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the opportunity to sulMnit a written statement for consideration by the 
Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed reccvd of the hearing. .NASW. the world's largest 
professional social work organization, is most pie:^ed with the Chairman's interest in family programs that 
produce good results for our nation's children. 

Introduction 

Child welfare services are among the nation’s most important social service programs for children and 
families. These services include family support pni^ams that provide prevention and treatment services 
for abused and neglected children, foster care, family preservation, and adoption services. C3iild welfare 
services and each of its component service programs need to be delivered by staff members with the 
necessary educational qualifications, experience and in-service training. Service provision can only be 
effective when service providers possess the necessary academic training, knowledge, skills, and 
experience, and thus, are competent to handle complex situations and determine appropriate interventions 
that maximize positive outcomes for children and dieir Emilies. 

NASW Position 

The National Association of Social Workers contends that a baccalaureate or graduate degree from a social 
work program accredited by the Council on Social Work Education is a prerequisite to the provision of 
effective child weltire services. A number of research studies (Ueberman, Horaby, and Russell, 1988; 
Booz-AUen and Hamilton, Inc., 1987; Teaie. 1987) provide evidence that supports the value of social 
work training for child welfare practice. Despite such evidmice, two smdies (Ueberman, et al., 1988; 
Shyne and Schroeder, 1978), conducted ten years apart, found that only 28 percent of the child welfare 
staff had a bachelor of social work degree (15 pment) or a master of social work degree (13 percent). 
Both studies indicate that little progress has been mada in the past 2 decades in professionalizing child 
welfare services. Thus, service provision that is characterized as "social work practice " is often provided 
by someone other than a professionally trained social worker. 

The lack of trained social workers has implications for service quality. This is particularly the case when 
specialized expertise is indicated. The mtwe highly educated, more skilled, and experienced social worker 
should conduct the assessment and handle difficult and complex situations (e.g., the decision to preserve 
or terminate parental rights). The less highly trained professional (i.e., a social worker with a bachelor 
of social work [BSW] degree) should perform m<»e routine tasks under supervision. In either case, 
without the appreciate social work credentials and experience, the competency of the provider and his/her 
concomitant decisions and actions are subject to question. 

An additional barrier to the recruitment and retention of professionally trained staff has resulted from the 
recent passage of H.R. 4. the Child Protection Block Grant. H.R.4 eliminates the existing Child Welfare 
Training Programs under Titles IV-E and IV-B of the Social Security Act. Schools of social work are 
key providers of Child Welfare Training under Titles [V-E and Title IV-B. Title IV»E funds have 
assisted schools in delivering training and research services to public agencies. Training is given to staff 
in foster care, adoption assistance, and independent living programs. Agencies have used Title IV-E funds 
to provide their workers with stipends to attecui schools of social work for further education and training. 
There is an inherent contradiction between the desired service outcomes and the elimination of training 
programs that build the skills and qualifications of child welfare service providers. 

LMisUlivc Mandates «id Family Presavalion Swvicw 

The Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Refonn Act of 1980 (P.L 96-272) mandates that a number 
of program reforms be implemented in child welfue, including "earnest and persistent efforts* to provide 
children with preventive slices before they ate placed. Societal intervention into the parent-child 
relationship is an extremely serious action, which should be pursued only when the child's ri^t to a safe, 
secure, and nurturing home is seriously threatened. Settees should be provided with sensitivity, 
professional skill, regard for the legal ri^ts of the parties involved, and a sense of the limitations and 
potential outcomes of such an intervention. The termination of parental rights, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, should never be undertaken lightly. I^iding the family preservation services necessary 
under this act requires supervises with a master of so^ work degree and a high proportion of 
professionally trained workers. 

Enactment of a new Sut^iart 2 to Tide IV-B of the Sodal Security Act (Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1993) places additkmal emphasis on (1) preventing the unnecessary separation of children from 
dieir families; (2) improving the quality of care and services to children and their femilies; and p) 
ensuring pennanency for children through reunification with parents, through adoption, or through another 
permanent living arcangement States are provided with new federal dollars to>r prrventive services (family 
suf^Mtt services) and services to families at risk or in crisis (family preser\'atroa :'«rvices). In complying 
with the law, family preservation services are designed and implemented to help families aileviate crises 
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that might lead to out-of-home placement of children, maintain the safety of children in their own homes, 
support families preparing to reunify or adopt, and assist families in obtaining services and other supports 
necessary to address their multiple needs in a culturally sensitive manner. Nonetheless, if a child cannot 
be protected from harm without placement, or the family does not have adequate strengths on which to 
build, family preservation services are not appropriate. Once again, the knowledge, skills, and experience 
of the service provider is crucial in making this determination. 

The evaluative research on family preservation programs crmsistently reports success on a limited number 
of measures, such as preventing the placement of children and short-term improvement in family 
funaiooing (Bath and Haapala. 1993). E>espite the equivocal evidence of long-term effectiveness, family 
preservation services are cunently believed to be a cost-effective alternative to many children's 
institutionalization or foster care placement. The projected state savings of succes^ul family-based 
services are estimated to be S27,000 in foster cam placement and administrative costs alone (Daro, 1988). 
And again, the legislation requires that child welfam and social service agencies provide permanent homes 
or use the least restrictive settings for children and encourages the use of family preservation programs. 

Demographics of the Foster Care Population and the Adoption f»f rhildren 

Hnally. in considering the demographics of the foster care pq>ulation and the adoption of children in out- 
of home placements, the case can be made that the preponderance of children in "limbo" in the foster care 
system are older, multi-problem children, and thus, are more challenging to place as they are deemed 
’'undesirable”. It is the characteristics of these childmn that result in protracted placements in the foster 
care system rather than the implementation of family preservation services and the failure of social 
workers and courts to terminate parental rights. 

Detailed information on children in out-of hone placements is currently limited. Estimates of the number 
of children in foster care are primarily based on data coUected through the American Public Welfare 
Association's Voluntary Cooperative Ia£ormati(» System (VCIS), which was established in 1982. Most 
states have cooperated with this voluntary data collection system. Despite certain limitations in the data, 
the VCIS provides a rough estimate of national trends. 

The American Public Welfare Association (1993) estimated that in 1992 there were 442,000 children in 
out-of home care, up from 280,000 childra in 1966. In 1990, approximately 119,000 children were 
adopted in the United States (Flango & Flango, 1993), and each year there are approximately 20,000 
children in foster care who are free for adoption but are awaiting adoptive placement (Tataia, 1993). 
From 1982 to 1988 about one-fifrh (20 percent) of the childrra in foster care bad one or more disabling 
conditions (Tatara and Pettiford, 1990). In 1990, af^voximately 30 percent of the foster cate peculation 
was between the ages of 13 and 18 years (Tatara, 1993). 

Summary 

The child welfare service system is an amalgam of programs. The outcomes of efforts 
to prevent out-of-home placements, to reunify families, and to provide long-term care 
all depend on the quality of programs that have previously wc«ked with children. Each 
program must work if the other programs are to do what they are int ended for. If older 
children in the child welfare system are not adopted or able to stay adopted, then the 
rationale for moving quickly to terminate the rights of birth parents (i^r a determination 
that children cannot go home) ts weakened. Indeed, even the pressure to leave children 
In or return them to unsafe birth families is intensified when permanent adoptive hones 
are unavaUable..." (Barth in NASW Social Work pn^yrinpedia. 19th Edition, p.57). 

Before a rational assessment of the federal adoption pt^cy can be undertaken and subsequent changes are 
made to this policy, assurance must be given to tte ixoviskm of quality services. The only way an 
objective analysis of these services can be conducted is with tte full employment of competent 
fHofesskmal social workers as fnovideis of child welfare services. Only th» can we provide the 
continuum of coordinated and integrated, culturally relevant, child-centered, family-focused services that 
the nation's children and families deserve. 

Again, the National Association of Social Workers would like to thank the Subemnmittee on Human 
Resources for its attention to this critical issue. 

Sheldon R. Goldstein. ACSW, USW 
Executive Director 

National Association of Social Workers 
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CHILD ABUSE 

DEFENSE 


& RESOURCE 


CENTER 


To: Hon. E. Clay Shaw 5/7/95 

From: Barbara Bryan/ child/family advocate 

Re: FOR USE AT 5/10/95 federal adoption policy hearing 


ADOPTION IS A FRIGBTENIMG OPTION WHEN "BEST INTERESTS” 
MASK AGENCY FINANCIAL INTEREST UNDER COLOR OF LAW 


Reply to: 

□ National Office 
Kimberly A. Hart 
Executive Director 
P.O. Box 638 
Holland. OH 43528 
(419) 86S0513 
FAX (419) 865^526 


■ R^ply to: 

.^Z3 Barbara Bryan 

Communications Director 
P.O. Box 8323 
Roanoke. VA 24014 
(703) 345-1932 
FAX (703) 345-1899 


PROBLEM: While some think "foster care limbo" is the 
worst fate of an "abused/neglected” child; worse is 
mia-labelinq (aiataken or aalicioua CPS reports) which 
set in motion "removals/" "terminations” and a too-fast 
race to "permanency* for hopeful adoptive couples rather 
than often innocent but eventually indigent families. 

IP YOOR PANEL DOES NOT INCLUDE A PULL TABLE OP PAMILIES 
WBO SUPPERED PALSB ABUSE/NB6LECT REPORTS RESULTING IN 
FAMILY MEMBERS BECOMING 'LEGAL STRANGERS* TO BACH OTHER/ 

YOU HILL HAVE CHEATED YOURSELVES AND FAILED TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE WHOLE TRUTH OP PERVERTED 'permanency planning. * 

Four simple legal precautions could equalize "opportunity": 

1 . Enact severe penalties for creating duplicate names 
and social security numbers prior to "terminations.” 


Reply to; 

□ Bud Byers 

Le^sbtive Director 
P.O. Bok 2742 
Albany. OR 97321-065 
(503) 259-1382 
FAX (503) 259-1382 


Reply to: 

□ Judy Byers 
Public Relations 
P.O. Box 2742 
Albany, OR 97321-065 
(503) 259-1382 
FAX (503) 259-1382 


Reply (o: 

O Derek Collctt-White 
Research & Development 
P.O. Box 4481 
Richmond. VA 23220 
(703) 342-3770 


(Un)cnown — surely on purpose — to HHS/OIG auditors is 
the number of times children are taken from fairly 
remarkable families (with other relatives available)/ 
instantly put into pre-adoptive homes/ and/ despite 
impressive "documentation" to the contrary/ NEVER/ 

EVER ON A REUNIFICATION TRACK. 

Double billing for these children under both numbers 
is not a unique practice. Texas AG/ as you know, 
turned up CPS and mental health double billings not 
so long ago. ) 

State and federal laws and policies giving lip service 
to family preservation are ignored because no citizen 
has resources equal to state money, muscle or immun- 
ity. No one can afford to (1) liberate a child some 
worker decides will have a better deal elsewhere; and 
(2) paperwork ( not people) is all auditors, Congress- 
men, State DSS Board members want to see; and it will 
nearly always justify and validate an agency claim. 

FACT: Tennessee’s Georgia Tann may have snatched and sold 
babies decades ago and people may be horrified by East 
German "forced adoptions;" but, the practice is neither 
long ago or far away. It only takes one worker, judge, 
lawyer and the right words on the right papers. HURRIED, 
EASIER ADOPTIONS MAY PRIMARILY BENEFIT ANXIOUS ADULTS!! 
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ONE "REUNION" SHOW STRONGLY QUESTIONS EASY FAMILY BREAKS. 

In nearly every case, there is a responsible family member who can 
take the child, especially with some (often not as much money as 
an outsider wants) financial/health backup. 

2. Require completion of a simple sheet prior to a 
termination hearing. Draw a line down the middle. 

At the top left write " Reunification * and on the 
right " Termination . * 

Every single expense — from court time to "therapy" or whatever 
may back a false claim of sexual abuse which has no evidence other 
than the word of an "validator" whose business nearly all comes 
from CPS/foster care/adoption work — must go onto one side or the 
othe r — HONESTLY . 

When I began researching the family justice field of false alle- 
gations of child abuse/neglect two major policy/practice mandates 
potentially ensured a child’s returning home: 

(a) Foster parents were definitely not allowed to adopt and 
children were quickly removed if an attachment was obvious 

(While that may not have been so terrific for. either child 
or temporary, paid parents, it meant natural family in- 
tegrity had a prayer under law.) 

(b) There had to be at least 18 months of allegedly genuine 
reunification efforts before termination could occur. 

TODAY CHILDREN WHO, IF THE TRUTH WERE KNOWN AND LEGAL CHILD- 
CHANGING WERE NOT PERMITTED, SHOULD RETURN TO LOVING FAMILIES, 

MAY BE PLACED INSTANTLY INTO A KNOWN "PRE-ADOPTIVE" HOME, GREATLY 
REDUCING THE INCENTIVE OF AGENCY WORKERS TO DISAPPOINT PEOPLE NOW 
AN OFFICIAL PART OF THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS IN TERMINATIONS. 

How horrifying it remains, years later, for grieving families 
who understand the process! How equally horrific is it for newly 
accused innocents who are effectively helpless against states! 

3. A FAMILY FOLDER should accompany each child throughout the 
entire often needless foster (hometown hostage) care process. It 
should contain the name. Social Security number, title, permanent 
address of every person (original reporter, if abuse claim), the 
caseworker, judge, guardian ad litem, counselor/"therapist , etc. 

50 that the child, on reaching majority, may receive the full in- 
formation and hold accountable each and every person whose deci- 
sions affected that young person’s "placement . ’’ 

4. Finally, inasmuch as accused criminals rightly have due process 
and jury trials before they are separated from society in general 
for a time, BOTH MUST BE AFFORDED PARENTS AND CHILDREN BEFORE THEY 
ARE SEPARATED FROM BACH OTHER AND RELATIVES PERHAPS FOREVER. 
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To: CBS Contacts PLEASE SHARE WITH CBS THIS MORNING, 

60 MINUTES, EVENING NEWS AND NEWS SHOWS 5/22/95 

From: Barbara Bryan, child/family researcher/advocate 
Re: Baby Richard "legal kidnapping" 


TODAY ON CBS THIS MORNING, PAULA ZAHN ACCEPTED WITHOUT 
QUESTION COMMENTS FROM RADIO SHOW HOST DENNIS PRAGER 
THAT WHAT HAPPENED TO "BABY RICHARD" WAS "LEGAL KID- 
NAPPING. " 

ACROSS THE NATION, FOR DECADES — ESPECIALLY AFTER 
ANONYMOUS "ABUSE" HOTLINES LET MISTAKEN AND MALICIOUS 
REPORTERS REACH OUT AND NAIL SOMEONE — TAX-SUBSIDIZED 
KIDNAPPPING AND BABY BROKERING CONTINUES TO FLOURISH. 

THE PROBLEM IS NOT LONG AGO (50 years ago in Tenn. 
with notorious Georgia Tann, her judge buddy and help- 
ful attorney friend selling WASPs to Joan Crawford and 
June Allyson, etc. — it still takes only three people ) OR 
PAR AWAY (check Lesley Stahl’s commentary on "forced 
adoptions" of non-Communist children to East Germans 20 
years ago and what happened with records discovered). 

TALK ABOUT EMBARRASSINGLY UNDER-EDUCATED AND BIASED 
UNCHALLENGED HATE SPEECH ACCEPTED BY CBS AND PAUL ZAHN: 
PRAGER ASSUMED THE CHILD'S FATHER DID NOT CARE. Nothing 
about the man's being in Europe because his grandmother 
was dying. Maybe that was inconsequential family rites!! 

Following (with a few extra details) is a fax to Mr. 
Prager himself; but, CBS and its many shows could do more 
to share the whole truth and finally stop child shifting 
and turning loving family members into "legal strangers . " 

As an investigative reporter whose research into jus- 
tice issues began 35 years ago — a dozen years on family 
and false abuse/neglect allegations--! marvel at silence 
surrounding the depth and breadth of genuine legal kid- 
napping (within which I do not consider an intact couple's 
efforts to regain their own child a fair part). 

ON JUNE 2, in Minnesota , a determined couple vill be 
getting back a son and daughter wrongly and needlessly 
gone for nearly two years. Had a third premature child 
not been born and thrived (after the hospital tipped them 
off to leave early in the night and move into another 
county), the third one would be gone and the baby she is 
carrying now would be "at risk" for official "help." 


HOW ABOUT A BIG SERIES ON ORDINARY AMERICANS AND HOW 
.HARD THEY HAVE TO FIGHT TO KEEP THEIR OWN CHILDREN????? 
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To: Alexis for DENNIS PRAGER 5/22/95 

From: Barbara Bryan 

Re: "Legal Kidnapping" and adoption 

Following are (1) recap of remarks to per my seeing Mr. 
Prager on CBS THIS MORNING today; and (2) the call for 
written comment on federal adoption policy. 

My major concern is Mr. Prager’s enthusiasm missed 

(a) the whole truth and story behind the story ; and 

(b) would, taken to its logical {and currently realistic) 
extreme, mean any child born to not already married 
parents (acceptable to child "advocates") was, and 
actually is, fair game for "Let*s Find a Home We Like 
Better » " (It began in Chicago in 1899 with a juvenile 
court envisioned by Chicago's School of Social Work! 

"LEGAL KIDNAPPING" is so much a part of the scene today, 

I was surprised to hear it described from the perspective 
of married parents who began return efforts when the baby 
was seven weeks old, even shorter time for Baby "Jessica." 

If "sperm rights" are all there is, child support en- 
forcement is barking up the wrong tree trying to connect 
children with their fathers and holding dads responsible . 

Where has the media been while children have been "re- 
moved* daily from decent and many excellent homes??? How 
about raising awareness (then funding) for families who 
are falsely accused of abuse or neglect (or it is pre- 
dicted because of maternal youth) in a mistaken or mali- 
cious anonymous/immune hotline call? 

Who among us, presumed guilty (but not permitted due 
process to dislodge an erroneous claim) will succeed 
against the money, muscle and immunity of "the state?" 

We, too, have wondered why "the law" (the robes) won't 
obey the law or punish those who break state and federal 
law and policy about family preservation or placement 
with relatives , nearly always a viable option over adop- 
tion. Grandparents weep when they become "legal strangers." 

This was NOT last done in Nazi Germany; but, it is a 
holocaust of the home. It is not long ago (as in Tenn. 
and Georgia Tann 50 yrs. ago selling babies to Holly- 
wood movie stars) or far away (as East German "forced 
adoptions" 20+ years ago to Communist families) on 60 
Minutes (Lesley Stahl a couple of years ago). 

All it takes is one caseworker, a judge and a lawyer 
after a false allegation lays the burden ON THE ACCUSED. 
Against superior forces of "the state," a parent tries 
vainly to liberate a child. THAT IS "LEGAL" KIDNAPPING ! ! 1 1 
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32A Old Arroyo Chamisa 
Santa Fe, NM 87505 

15 May 1995 


Mr. Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff 
Conraiittee on Ways and Means 
US House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Sir, 

This written statement concerns the Committee hearings on Federal 
adoption policy. 

I am writing as one of the founders, in New Mexico, of the foster 
care citizen review system which now operates in 24 states. This is 
a procedure whereby citizen volunteers monitor the services to 
children in state custody because of abuse and neglect. I am also 
a retired doctoral social worker who spent most of his career in 
the field of child protection, foster care, and adoption. 

The two facets of the above are related. As a professional, I 
became convinced that no bureaucracy, public or private, can 
satisfactorily assure, without public oversight, timely permanency 
for abused children. I conducted research on foster care drift 
which resulted in a successful Federal court case against the 
state. But even the courts couldn't fix the problem. 

From personal experience, I am convinced that the most effective 
vehicle to combat foster care drift is the activity of 
knowledgeable, dedicated citizen volunteers. They review the 
services provided to abusive families and send an objective, 
independent report to the court concerning the adequacy of agency 
and court services . Mo other social service program has such direct 
oversight of service delivery. 

I suggest there is no contradiction between adequate family 
perservation services and removing obstacles to adoption. Abusive 
families deserve a chance to show they can change. At the same 
time, because some parents cannot be rehabilitated in any 
reasonable time, there are many cases where a time-limited 
rehabilitative effort should shift to simpler and easier adoption 
process, 

Because I have experienced that 1) citizen review is the single 
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most effective vehicle in protecting children and expediting either 
return home or adoption; and 2) that no state has ever demonstrated 
a capacity or willingness to operate a fully effective child 
protection program, I recommend the folowing: 

1) That the committee seriously explore the viability of making 
citizen review mandatory in all states; and 

2) That child protection, foster care, and adoption, not be turned 
over the state control and be exempted from block granting. 

Experts agree that most of our social problems — crime, substance 
abuse, fatherless families, teen pregnancy, school drop-out, and 
welfare dependency — have a major source in inadequate parenting. 
Our most serious social problem deserves special attention and 
special measures. 


Sincerely, 


OaJUL^ 

Joseph E. Pauli 
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Lorraine Sheaffer 

3525 West Benjamin Holt Drive No. 292 
Stockton, California 95219 
<209) 952-1430 fax no. same 

May 19, 1995 


Phillip D. Mosely, 

Chief of Staff, Com- 
mittee on Ways and 
Means, U.S. House 
of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House 
Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

To: THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND FAMLIES: 

I understand that the Subcomnittee on Human Resources 
of the Committee on Ways and Means will hold a hearing on 
federal adoption policy. It was held-'last---Wednesday , May 
10, 1995. I wish to submit this written statement ,by the 
close of business May 24, 1995. 

I was motivated into action when my grandson’s, then of 
the age of 8 years old and now turning 12 this August, were 
"stolen from the only family they ever knew". I was able to 
get their younger sister, but even though I have a large fami- 
ly and there was a very good family for them to stay with, th- 
ey lied to me and continued this practice in court, for theft. 

At the time I had a "public image" of the Child Protect- 
ion Services of people chat most peopleare given by the media. 

I was shocked at how they hate the family and it is more a busi- 
ness, than a service that cares for the safey and well being of 
children, that seem to be a commodity. 

I am making the above statement that are the direct words 
of chre Grand Juries, in San Diego, Los Angeles, and Merced. I 
myself testified, last May before a Senate Committee Hearing. I 
told them my story and I had documentation to back it up. I was 
there for the SB 41 (Qualified imunnity Bill ( like the police, 
etc.) have. The author of the bill was Senator Maurice Johannesen 
and this year the bill is is AB 1355, Assemblyman David Knowles. 

I was asked to testify by Coalition of California Welfare 
Rights, Mr. Kevin Aslian and Mr. Steve Konoff (Assemblyman David 
Knowles) office and Senator Maurice Johannessen’s staff. 

When this horrible and tragic thing was done to our family, 
the, sad thing of brother's and sister "torn apart" I tried to go 
the legal route, but since I knew nothing about this, destructive 
system, 1 was sucked in and did not have the thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars to get out of it. I then turned to the media, th- 
ey to are part of the problem and then lined up with grandparent 
and famlies across the nation, that are working to change the laws 
that enable Che Child Protection Services to abuse, the very chil- 
dren they are suppossed to protect. 

Here are some of some of the changes that I and all the ab- 
ove people and groups want to see changed, as follows. 

1. The federal immunity clause be dropped. All you need to 
do to give you, more to study, as to why, is to order the 
Grand Jury report's from San Diego, Los Angeles and Merced, 
to then--understand why this must be done. California Child 
Protection Services is facing a very uncertain future, in 
our state due to"their abuse of power" Grand Jury quote. We 
are going for "reform" in our state because of their out of 
control history. All of the groups, grandparent's and family 
through out the nation are, however making the same state- 
ment. 

2. States in which due process protection has not been en- 
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sured to endividuals by our Consitution federal funding 
should be with held. Each state should provide evidence 
that their investigatory and prosecutory procedures pro- 
vide due-process protection in order to get this federal 
funding. 

3. Because of "the Modern Day Witch Hunt** the clause man- 
dating the reporting of child abuse should be dropped, it 
has resulted in absurd accusations, which the media fuels 
False Memory, vengeful ex spouses angry neighbor*s, rela- 
tives educator's, etc. if they don't report these things 
they face crimanal charges. It has become big business, al- 
so for''mental---health professonals*', councellors, foster 
parents, professional guardians, and others who depend on 
cases of absurd and negelected children in order to earn 
their livings. The San Diego Grand Jury, started by the Jim 
Wade case, is an example of that. 

4. States that do not videotape all investgatory should be 
deprived of federal funding. States that do not have video- 
taped interviews should not be admitted into court of law 
or the testimony based on nonvideotaped investigations or 
evaluations . 

5. The Child Protection Services are suppossed to try and 
make a reasonable effortCPublic Law) PL 96-272 to try and 
keep the family together, which they do not do. They check 
off a box on the forms, to terminate the family, to the 
judge and they do not do it. They should be made to show 
documentation, proving that they did it. They, also should 
not be able to have meetings with the judge, before the 
hearing, to make sure it goes the way they want it tQ go. 

If this is done, they cannot lie to the judge and the fam- 
ily as they did to me and thousands of other famlies. 

6. Any family, that is unfortunate enough, to have dealings 
with the Child Protection Agency, should have a right to 
tape the phone calls and the office visits, due to the lie- 
ing that they do. 

7. People do not know about how the C.P.S. plays a game and 
leads people astray and tricks them etc., due to a lack of 
knowledge these people are sucked In, I would like to see 

a list of groups like National Child Abuse Defense & Resour- 
ce Center ( that testified before you 5 years ago) made 
available to theffl« and countless other groups in the nation 
that are working for change. 

I will not go into much more as I know by Che people that I 
am working along with, that you have heard all this in Che 
past. I would like Co conclude by saying "permanency plan- 
ning" (you speak of and yet more study) rather than family 
preservation does not sound good. The children that, are torn 
from their famlies populate our jails and many wln^ up as 
"street people". I think and all the others I work along 
with that the people that make their living off the suffer- 
ing of children and famlies, should find another way of 
making a living. 

We in California, that are working for reform and the others 
in our nation feel that complete immunity breeds corruption 
and we are asking that you look into the investigations th- 
at have called the Child Protection Agencies "Baby Broker's'.* 

If the States have the Qualified immunity and will not get 
federal funding, then the truly abused children will get the 
help they need and deserve, not this farce that is going on. 
Complete immunity breeds coruption and it has. Please, please 
truly help the children. .and stop the "greedy out of control 
system." 
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I would, also, like to state that the last thing that needs to 
be done is "adoption” made easier for the States that make mill- 
ions off these children that are "system victims". Please really 
hear what I am saying. . .help the children. 

Bad things happen when good people do nothing and we are working 
very hard and will not stop until the system is REFORMED and we 
are certain that the help children need will be available, should 
they need it and the "baby brokering" stops. Please contact me if 
you need to. 


Sincerely , 






Lorraine Sheaf fer 

Once the grandmother of two twin grandsons, 
stolen by the greedy system. 


o 
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FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
SYSTEM AND CONSOLIDATION OF JOB 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY, MAY 16, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:06 p.m., in room 
B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

May 4, 1995 
No. HR-6 

SHAW ANNOUNCES HEARING ON FEDERAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION SYSTEM AND 
CONSOLIDATION OF JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee 
will hold a hearing on the federal unemployment compensation system and consolidation of 
job training programs. The hearing will take place on Tuesday, May 16, 1995, in room 
B-318 of the Rayhum House Ofiice Building, beginning at 1:00 p.m. 

Oral testimony at this hearing will be heard from invited wimesses only. Wimesses 
will include business leaders, economists, and scholars familiar with the operation of the 
current unemployment compensation system and related issues. However, any individual or 
organization not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for 
consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

One of the dominant themes of the 104th Congress has been the ongoing effort to 
simplify federal programs, save taxpayer money, and return program authority and flexibility 
to the state and local level. The logic is simple—individual Americans or their local elected 
officials can best decide how to provide for their families and others in their communities. 

This focus will continue as the Subcommittee considers the current unemployment 
compensation system, including taxes collected to support it, and related programs designed to 
get unemployed Americans back to work. 

Several particular issues — repeal of the so-called "temporary" 0.2 percent Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) surtax, extending the expired exemption of certain temporary 
agricultural workers from paying unemployment taxes, and a proposed employment and 
training block grant - will be reviewed. In announcing the hearing. Chairman Shaw stated: 
"Almost every worker pays unemployment taxes. It is our job to assure that the system works 
and that taxes supporting unemployment benefits aren’t urmecessarily punishing business and 
job creation. Also, we will consider ways to improve employment and training programs, so 
Americans can get back to work sooner and qualify for good jobs.” 

First, the subcommittee will review taxes that support the current unemployment 
compensation system, especially the 0.2 percent FUTA surtax. The Social Security Act of 
1935 created the Federal-State unemployment compensation system, which along with the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act of 1939 (FUTA) form the framework of the system. In 
general, FUTA imposes a 0.8 percent tax rate on the first $7,000 annually paid by covered 
employers to each employee. In 1 976, Congress passed a "temporary" surtax of 0,2 percent 
of taxable wages to be added to the permanent FUTA tax rate, so that the current 0.8 percent 
rate is actually composed of a permanent rate of 0.6 percent and a temporary rate of 0.2 
percent. This temporary surtax has been repeatedly extended, and is now authorized through 
December 31, 1998. 


(MORE) 
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The Subcommittee will examine whether repealing the "temporary" 0.2 percent FUTA 
surtax will spur job growth while also protecting the integrity of trust funds that support 
unemployment benefits. The subcommittee will also hear testimony on extending Ae 
exemption of employers’ paying FUTA taxes on certain temporary agricultural workers, 
known as H2A workers. This exemption expired on December 31, 1994. 

Second, the Subcommittee is interested in the various proposals for an employment 
and training block grant that are now circulating in the House. For example, legislation has 
been introduced (H.R. 1120) creating an employment and training block grant. The House 
Committee on Economic and Educational Opportunities has already held several hearings and 
in the near future may markup legislation creating one or more employment and training 
block grants. 

According to the Congressional Research Service and the U.S. General Accounting 
Office, there are over 150 federal employment and training programs operating in 14 
agencies, at a cost to taxpayers of $25 billion in FY 1995. Eliminating numerous federal 
regulations and program requirements would permit states to better design and operate 
programs to assist Americans in improving their job skills and finding work, and also save 
taxpayers money. There are several programs under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means that may be considered for possible inclusion in an employment and training 
block grant: the Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) program, the NAFTA Trade Adjustment 
Assistance Program (NAFTA-TAAP), and the U.S. Employment Service. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 


Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their 
address and date of hearing noted, by the close of business, Tuesday, May 30, 1995, to Phillip 
D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 

1 102 Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written 
statements wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested public at the 
hearing, they may deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources office, room B-317 Rayburn House Office Building, at least one hour 
before the hearing begins. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

B»eta lUtensiit pnintsd for printtof ta Oia CcbbIOm br b wltasM. ujr wrtttas lUUnaat or oihiblt nbmlUad for Iho prlntad neord 
or aay wriaan coeimoBta la raapaaia to a rwpiott for wzltta eoauaeott matt eatform la the (nltfallaaB Uatad below. Aay ataUnest er 
asUbIt act la eonpUanea vltli tbaaa CBldaliaea «IU aot ba prlatal b«t wUl ba malatalaad 1b Iba ConiBlttaa fllaa tar itflav asd naa bjr tta 
Cammlttaa. 


1. All atatanaati and aay aecompuytaf aahlblti for printlBC nut ba tipad in itacla apua ni lafal-alza paper aad Biay Dot 
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eosmania In raoponaa to a pubUahad raqneat (or eoouiaata by tta Canmlttaa. mut ladnda oa hla atatenoBt or rabmlaaioB a flat of all 
cUanta, paraona. or arfanlxaUau on whoea behalf tta wltnau appaan. 

4. A aupplemantal ahaat nnat accompany oaA atataaaBt Uatlnc tka name, (nil addraaa. a tdapbone number vhara the wtaeoa 
or the daolcnatad rqvaaaataUfa may ba raaehad and a topical ontUno or anmmary at tta coamanta and racommandafloBa In the (nil 
otatemant Ihla aupplamantal ahaat will aot ba Indudad In the printed record. 

na iboTo raatrtedou aad Uaittaflona apply only to material bela{ nbaittad tor pitnOif. Btaiamenta and ohlblta or anpplamaatary 
material tabmlOad aolely (or dlatilbntlott to tbe Habara. Iba prau aad tba pohUe daitaf the eotna of a pnblle haarlnf may ba snbmlttad In 
othar (lima. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are now available over the Internet at 
GOPHER.HOUSE.GOV, under ’HOUSE COMMITTEE INFORMATION’. 


***** 
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Chairman Shaw. The other members will be on the way in. I am 
going to go ahead and call the hearing to order and read my open- 
ing statement. 

Today, the Subcommittee on Human Resources will examine our 
Nation’s unemployment insurance system. Part of the purpose of 
this hearing is to consider the employment policy proposals in the 
House budget resolution that are within the subcommittee’s juris- 
diction. 

The Budget Committee recently suggested ending extended un- 
employment benefits, withdrawing unemployment compensation for 
individuals who voluntarily leave the Armed Forces, eliminating 
trade adjustment assistance, and block granting dozens of employ- 
ment and training programs. Each proposal is designed to get 
Americans back to work sooner, save taxpayers’ funds, and improve 
the program’s efficiency. 

While the policy proposals in the budget resolution are illus- 
trative only, let me state one thing clearly at the outset. This sub- 
committee will study all the areas of Federal spending under our 
jurisdiction for possible savings. If a program does not make sense, 
is no longer needed, or is simply wasteful, we will move to save the 
taxpayers’ money by cutting that program back or ending it alto- 
gether. 

For too long. Congress’ bias has been on the side of spending too 
much of the taxpayers’ money and calling it compassionate. Those 
days are over. 

Our witnesses also will help us assess employment issues under 
the subcommittee’s jurisdiction not listed in the budget, such as the 
0.2 percent FUTA surtax. This surtax is sometimes referred to as 
“temporal^,” but I cannot help but noting that if it were alive, it 
would now be old enough to vote. 

We also will hear about the now expired exemption from collect- 
ing the FUTA tax on behalf of foreign agricultural workers which 
Congressman Mike Crapo from Idaho will discuss. 

I am especially pleased to have with us today Buck McKeon, 
chairman of the Economic and Educational Opportunities Sub- 
committee that is drafting legislation mer^ng dozens of current 
programs into several employment and training block grants. Mem- 
bers of this subcommittee worked closely with the members of the 
Economic and Educational Opportunities Committee in developing 
several of the block grants in H.R. 4, the House-passed welfare re- 
form bill. It is gratifying to see that cooperation, and it will con- 
tinue. 

Our final panel will examine specific employment and training 
programs under our subcommittee’s jurisdiction. The Trade Adjust- 
ment Assistance Program, the NAFTA Trade Adjustment Assist- 
ance Program, and the U.S. Employment Service. 

If anybody on the minority side has an opening statement, I 
would recognize you at this time. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Ford may have a statement for the record when 
he comes. I just want to say that while our jurisdiction in this area 
is somewhat circumscribed, I do feel that our subcommittee and the 
full committee have a major obligation to try to be sure that the 
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reforms that are undertaken in the training and retraining unem- 
ployment compensation area are on the target. 

We in this coimtry have shown we know how to train when we 
put our mind to it. I do think consolidation is in order. I do think 
reforms are necessaiw. I do think the programs can become still 
more productive. I think the Department of Labor and the Sec- 
retary and the administration should be lauded for their initiatives. 
And I for one want to be sure that as we make changes, they will 
build on the experience we have had in this country in retraining 
and training workers. 

I look forward to the testimony of our colleagues and then the 
Department of Labor, as well as the other two panels. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, I will be brief. 

I want to thank you for having these hearings, especially bring- 
ing in people who have jurisdiction as relates to job opportunities 
and employment opportimities for young people in economically 
disadvantaged areas. 

The Contract With America went a long way in reform, and I 
know I sound like a broken record when I say that we have to do 
something for our schools and for our communities so that young 
people will have hope that they, too, can be part of the American 
dream. 

I spoke with the Speaker at lenrth in our hearings, and he 
agreed with me that at least it should be tested and asked me to 
work with the committee oHurisdiction to see whether or not — that 
is the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, Training we 
could come up with some pilot type of project. 

I understand that to a large extent it has been adopted and we 
will be hearing more about it, except that it is not targeted. And 
I do hope as the hearings go on that the members of this commit- 
tee, if they agree that we want to hit the areas — if it is going to 
be pilot, we ought to hit the areas that are crippled the most and 
where there is the least amount of reason to have hope rather than 
take the few dollars and spread nationally and have the Governors 
make the decision. 

So I just welcome the hearing, and then we will have to see 
where it goes. Thank you so much. 

Chairman Shaw. Do any other members have any opening state- 
ment they wish to make? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Shaw. Without objection, I will allow any opening 
statement any members might want to make to be placed in the 
record at the appropriate part. 

Michael, if you would take a seat at the table, we look forward 
to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL D. CRAPO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mr. Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today concern- 
ing the need to renew the Federal unemployment tax exemption for 
H-2A agricultural workers. 
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The H-2A Program, administered by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, brings in foreign temporary workers under sec- 
tion 101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
perform specific jobs. Without this exemption, these workers would 
be forced to return home to their own country since they are here 
under contract to do one specific job. These workers can never col- 
lect unemployment benefits. As of December 31, 1994, this exemp- 
tion once again has been terminated and needs to be renewed 
retroactively to January 1, 1995. Employers are concerned that 
paying these Federal and State vmemployment taxes for H-2A 
workers would be an undue burden. I have previously submitted a 
letter this year to the subcommittee on this matter and again ap- 
preciate Chairman Shaw’s gracious response and the cooperation of 
his staff on my requests. Last week, I submitted testimoiw for the 
record on this exemption during the Ways and Means Oversight 
Subcommittee hearing on this same issue. 

It is my hope that the House Ways and Means Committee will 
agree with my position and the position of many of the sheep- 
herders in Idaho that we need to permanently extend the FUTA 
exemption for H-2A for agricultural workers. That way we would 
not have to address this issue on a yearly basis. I am pleased that 
Bryan Little, director of governmental relations at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, is also here today on this same issue, 
and I thank you for your consideration of this meritorious exten- 
sion of the proposal. I look forward to working with you and the 
other members of the committee in solving this problem. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Do any of the members wish to inquire? Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman, within your district, what type of work do these 
particular temporary farmworkers perform? 

Mr. Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. English. The pri- 
mary issue in my district, at least that has come to my attention 
from those concerned about the issue, is in the sheep industry. 
Temporary workers are brought over to work in the sheep industry, 
and I do not know specificmly — I assume they are sheepherders. 
And when they then are required to have — if they are required to 
pay unemployment tax, if their employers are required to pay un- 
employment tax on their services, when these sheepherders then go 
back to their own country, they are never going to be qualified to 
receive the unemployment benefits. Therefore, it is an unreason- 
able expense to expect the employer to bear. 

Mr. English. What kind of impact would not extending this tax 
credit have on the competitiveness of that section of the agricul- 
tural community? 

Mr. Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. English. As you 
know, we are already reducing some of the Federal programs deal- 
ing with wool and mohair, and the sheep industry is facing serious 
burdens in terms of our trade policy, adequately creating and 
maintaining a balanced playingfield. So I just say that as back- 
ground. 

They are facing a tough economic environment right now, in sig- 
nificant part because of Federal policies or failure to have a strong 
Federal trade policy that protects them. 
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What this would do is simply add one more burden in several 
ways. Not only is it a financial burden for the taxes that would 
have to be paid for no good reason, but there is all the record- 
keeping and the increased regulatory burden that would then be 
placed upon them. And, in addition, there will be matching State 
tax and recordkeeping requirements that are also put into place. 

So it is an economic impact as well as what I would call the hid- 
den regulatory tax impact as well. 

Mr. English. And a final question: In the labor market for this 
sector of the agricultural economy, how vital are these temporary 
farmworkers? 

Mr. Crapo. They are very vital. We would certainly be glad to 
hire people in our own communities who are residents of the coun- 
try or the State if they were available and ready and willing to do 
that work. But as I am sure you are aware, in agricultural commu- 
nities often the situation is that these kinds of workers, with the 
training and with the willingness to perform this kind of work, are 
not available. And if they are not available in the market, then it 
would make a difficult problem for their employers. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the same arguments could be made for 
many other areas of our agricultural economy, and I find the gen- 
tleman to be very persuasive. And I appreciate the opportunity to 
question him here today. 

Mr. Crapo. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. I have no questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to ask you the total cost that we are looking at if we 
grant the extension. 

Mr. Crapo. Yes, my understanding is that the impact on the 
Federal budget if the exemption were granted— and I again point 
out that this exemption has been in place until it just expired last 
December 31. My understanding is that the total impact on the 
Federal budget would be $840,000. So it is not a big Federal dollar 
issue, but it is a really big issue to those industries and those agri- 
cultural communities where it has its impact. 

That is the Federal side of it. I am sure that in terms of the im- 
pact on the employers there is also the State side of it as well. 

Ms. Dunn. V^y, Mr. Crapo, has the exemption not been made 
permanent before with your information that they are never receiv- 
ing the benefits of this fund they are paying into? 

Mr. Crapo. You know, I am not going to be able to ^ve you a 
complete answer to that, and I believe that Bryan Little, who is 
going to testify from the American Farm Bureau, might have more 
information. But it is my understanding that it has been extended 
on a year-to-year basis and that, for some reason that I am not 
aware of, there just has been a reluctance to make it a permanent 
exemption. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. It sounds like it makes a lot of sense to 
me. Thank you veiy much, Mr. Crapo. 

Chairman Shaw. According to the CBO estimate, the 5-year esti- 
mate is $17 million. 
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Mr. Crapo. Oh, OK Then my numbers were obviously very dif- 
ferent than that. 

Chairman Shaw. But we will be sure both numbers are in the 
record because I do want to be sure they are correct ones. 

Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

How many workers are we talking about? How many alien work- 
ers are we talking about? 

Mr. Crapo. Mr. Rangel, I do not have that information. 

Mr. Rangel. Where do they come from? 

Mr. Crapo. I can tell you that in Idaho it is the sheepherders. 
I can tell you the States where they are involved, but I cannot tell 
you the nation. 

Mr. Rangel. I am very concerned about the Governor of Califor- 
nia’s position on this, so I have got to know where they come from 
because I know his feeling about aliens, whether they are legal or 
illegal. This is not inconsistent with Governor Wilson’s idea. 

Mr. Crapo. Mr. Rangel, I do not have personal knowledge of 
Governor Wilson’s position, but I do not believe that this is incon- 
sistent with his position. The reason is these workers who are com- 
ing in, they are legal workers; they are not illegal immigrants. 
They are legal workers. 

Mr. Rangel. You know this committee’s feelings about legal 
aliens in terms of receiving Federal benefits. 

Mr. Crapo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. Which is very negative. So I want to be consistent 
with my committee to make certain these people are not entitled 
to any benefits at all. Are they? 

Mr. Crapo. Mr. Rangel, the point here is that what I am talking 
about is a benefit for the U.S. employers. Under the H-2A Pro- 
gram, the workers who come in from foreign countries are still not 
entitled to the unemployment benefits because they must go back 
to their country unless they can continue their H-2A employment. 
They are temporary workers brought in legally under a Federal 
program, and we are not seeking to change that. 

What we are saying is that the tax burden imposed on American 
employers, if this exemption is not extended, will be unreasonable 
because they will be taxed for a program that does not now and 
will not ever benefit the employed worker. 

Mr. Rangel. Congressman, I am trying to say that as far as the 
majority of this committee is concerned, whether they pay taxes or 
not, there are certain benefits that we do not want them to have. 
Is that consistent, that they do not receive any health benefits or 
education benefits while they are here? 

Mr. Crapo. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Rangel, I understand the 
issue you are concerned about, but this issue is not related to the 
benefits that are provided to those who may be legal immigrants 
into the country. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me ask this. Aren’t we saying that we are going 
to relieve the employers of a tax liability in order to allow him and 
to encourage him to hire alien workers? Is that what we are here 
for? 
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Mr. Crapo. We are going to relieve the employer, if this exemp- 
tion is granted, from a tax liability to provide a benefit that — to 
provide taxes for a benefit that does not exist. 

Mr. Rangel. And so this is to encourage him to continue to use 
non-American workers. 

Mr. Crapo. It allows them to do so where it is appropriate. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. And I am just wondering, what is the average 
salary of these people? Since we cannot get Americans to do this 
work, how much are they paid? 

Mr. Crapo. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Rangel, I do not have that 
information. 

Mr. Rangel. So if I was to say that, you know, it looks like they 
may be depriving Americans out of work by bringing in foreigners, 
you could not argue that since we do not know what the salary is. 

Mr. Crapo. I bet that I could, but I do not have the information 
in front of me right now, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. What about the Department of Labor? Have they 
looked at this? Is it supported by the Department of Labor? TTiat 
is the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Mr. Crapo. I have not checked with the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Rangel. None of these people come from Cuba, do they? 

Mr. Crapo. I could not tell you that, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I do not want any controversy in front of this 
committee. If we are dealing with foreigners, I want to know who 
they are. I want to make certain that they are not competitive with 
Americans, and I want to make certain that they do not receive 
any benefits if they are not American, to make it consistent with 
this committee. 

Thank you for presenting what you have, and I hope that Mr. 
Little will be able to — who is the sponsor of this bill? 

Mr. Crapo. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Rangel, it is my understand- 
ing that this is not an independent bill. It is an effort to be at this 
committee to provide for this exemption. If there is an independent 
sponsor, I am not aware of who it is. 

Mr. Rangel. Someone has to introduce this dam thing. The 
farmers cannot introduce the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, whose bill is this? 

Chairman Shaw. We are not on a bill. 

Mr. Rangel. We do not have a bill? 

Chairman Shaw. This is just a 

Mr. Rangel. Oh, this is just dialog. 

Chairman Shaw. Just a hearing. 

Mr. Rangel. Oh, I have enjoyed it. Thank you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Crapo. It has been my pleasure, Mr. Rangel. 

Chairman Shaw. There are some 20,000 workers that are in- 
volved in this program. We have the listing of the States. I think 
there are 2,800 in New York. I will have it copied and put on each 
member’s desk. 

[This table was given out to the members at the hearing:] 
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TABLE V. JOBS CERTIFIED BY CROP OR ACTIVITY AND 
COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FOREIGN WORKERS, 1992 


■gtfltg No. J_obs Crop, i)r Activity Origin of Foreign Workers 


Alabama 

1 

Alaska 

1 

Arizona 

17X 


1 


88 

California 

1 


485 


12 

Colorado 

22 


7 


134 


39 

Connecticut 

143 


6 


93 


133 


5 


498 


9 

Florida 

4,271 

Georgia 

152 

Idaho 

452 


283 


29 

Illinois 

€ 

Kansas 

9 


2 

Kentucky 

19 

Maine 

638 


43 


14 


2 


10 


Sheepherdlng 

Gama Farm (Laborar) 

Citrus (Rand Barvest) 

Goatherdlng 

Sheepherdlng 

Mushroom (Harvest) 

Sheepherdlng 

Sheepshearing 

Custom Combining (Grain) 
Livestock 
Sheepherdlng 
Sheepshearing 

Apple (Harvest) 

Christmas Tree (General) 
Diversified Crops (Gen) 
Nursery (General) 

Poultry 

Tobacco (Harvest) 
Vegetable (Harvest) 

Sugarcane (Harvest) 

Vegetable (Harvest) 

Irrigating 

Sheepherdlng 

Sheepshearing 

Vegetable (Harvest) 

Custom Combining (Grain) 
Farmworking (General) 

Tobacco (Harvest) 

Apple (Harvest) 

Blueberry (Harvest) 
Diversified Crops (Gen) 
Nursery (General) 
Vegetable (Harvest) 


Mexico ^ 

Scandinavia 

Mexico 1/ 

Mexico 

Chile, Mexico i/, Peru 2/ 
China 

Chile, Mexico i/, Peru 2/ 
Australia, New Zealand 

Canada 1/ 

Mexico 4/ 

Chile, Mexico 1/, Peru 2/ 
Australia, New Zealand 

BWI 3/, Mexico 4/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2// Australia 
Mexico 4/ 

Mexico 4/ 

Chile, Mexico 4/, Peru 2/ 
Australia, New Zealand 

Mexico 4/ 

Canada 1/ 

Scotland 

Mexico 4/ 

BWI 2// Mexico 4/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2/ 

BWI 2// Mexico 4/ 
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TABLE V, JOBS CERTIFIED BY CROP OR ACTIVITY AND 
COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FOREIGN WORKERS, 1992 (Continued) 


tI04....’7ofes grgp or Activity origin of. Foreign Workers 


Hassachusetts 586 

6 

22 

9 

13 

78 

187 

Montana 22 

30 
72 
39 
1 


Nevada 153 

99 

New Hampshire 268 

71 

New York 2,807 

55 

North Carolina 1,932 

Oklahoma 208 

Oregon 57 

10 

Pennsylvania 4 

Rhode Island 15 

South Dakota 11 

10 

Tennessee 22 


Apple (Harvest) 
Cremberxry (Harvest) 
Diversified Crops (Gen) 
Nursery (General) 
Strawberry (Harvest) 
Tobacco (Harvest) 
Vegetable (Harvest) 

Custom Combining (Grain) 

Horticulture 

Irrigating 

Sheepherding 

Sheepshearing 

Sheepherding 
Vegetable (Harvest) 

Apple (Harvest) 
Diversified Crops (Gen) 

Apple (Harvest) 

Nursery 

Tobacco/Vegetable (Har) 
Custom Combining (Grain) 


Sheepherding 

Sheepshearing 

Grapevine (Pruning) 

Apple (Harvest) 

Custom Combining (Grain) 
Sheepshearing 

Tobacco (Harvest) 


BWI -y , Mexico 4/ 
Scotland 
BWI y 
BWI y 

BWI y 

BWI y , Mexico y 
BWI y , Scotland 

Canada y 
Mexico y 
Mexico y 

Chile, Mexico y , Peru y 
New Zealand 

Chile, Mexico y , Peru y 
Mexico y 

BWI y , Mexico y 
BWI y , Mexico y 

BWI y , Mexico y 
Poland 

Mexico y 

Canada y , England, 

Mexico y 

Chile, Mexico y , Peru y 
Australia, New Zealand 

Czechoslovakia 

BWI y 

Canada y 

Australia, New Zealand 
Mexico y 
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TABLE V. JOBS CERTIFIED BY CROP OR ACTIVITY AND 
COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FOREIGN WORKERS, 1992 (Continued) 




Texas 

3 

Custom Combining (Cotton) 

Mexico 4/ 


68 

Custom Combining (Grain) 

Canada 1/, England, 

Mexico 1/ 


2 

Fruit (Harvest) 

Mexico 4/ 


19 

Llvestoc)c (Cattle) 

Mexico 4/ 


12 

Sheep 6 Goat Ranch Rand 

Mexico 4/ 


4 

Sheepshearing 

Australia 


1 

Vegetable (Harvest) 

Mexico 4/ 

Utah 

122 

Sheepherding 

Chile, Mexico 4/, Peru ZJ 


23 

Sheepshearing 

Australia, New Zealand 

Vermont 

436 

Apple (Harvest) 

BWI i// Mexico 4/ 


30 

Diversified Crops (Gen) 

BWI ZJ 

Virginia 

752 

Apple (Harvest) 

BWI ZJ , Mexico 4/ 


44 

Cabbage (Harvest) 

Mexico 4/ 


75 

Tobacco (Harvest) 

Mexico 4/ 


2,412 

Tobacco/Vegetable/Hay ( Har ) 

Mexico 4/ 


10 

Tobacco/Vegetable/Sod (Har) 

Mexico 4/ 


8 

Vegetable/Berry (Harvest) 

Mexico 4/ 

Washington 

27 

Sheepherding 

Chile, Mexico 4/, Peru 2/ 

Wyoming 

34 

Livestoc)c 

Mexico 4/ 


24 

Sheep (Lambing) 

Mexico 4/ 


218 

Sheepherding 

Chile, Mexico 4/, Peru ZJ 


45 

Sheepshearing 

Australia, New Zealand 

TOTAL JOBS; 

ALL STA 

TES = 18.939 
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TABLE V. JOBS CERTIFIED BY CROP OR ACTIVITY AND 
COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FOREIGN WORKERS, 1992 (Continued) 


FOOTNOTES : 

1/ Work pattern for najorlty of custoa conbine crew members is to start 
work in Oklahoma, Texas, or Arizona and move north into other Central 
States. 

2/ Majority of sheepherders work in ten (10) Western States, and are 
primarily from Mexico and Peru. Some workers are from Chile and Spain, 
with a few from China, Mongolia and Portugal. 

3/ BWI = British West Indies. In New England States only Jamaican workers 
are employed, although in 1991 some workers from the Dominican Republic 
were reported. Elsewhere, the majority of BWI workers are from Jamaica. 
Also included in the BWI category are workers from most of the other 
countries in the British West Indies island chain. 

i/ Mexico « Primarily workers from Mexico, but may also include workers 
from Guatemala, El Salvador and other Central American countries. 
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Mr. Rangel. Do we have the salary or how they are paid? 

Chairman Shaw. This would be a good question for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but the law provides, as I imderstand it, that they 
have to pay the prevailing wage for that type of work in the area 
in which they are put, so that they cannot undercut the local mar- 
ket. That is what I have been told, but that would be a good ques- 
tion for the administration’s witness when he comes to the table. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Mr. Crapo. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Any other members wish to inquire? 

[No response.] 

Chairman Shaw. If not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Crapo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Sjiaw. Thank you for being with us this morning. 

Our next witness is Mr. McKeon from California. We have your 
written testimony, and you may proceed as you see fit. 

If you wish, we will put your entire testimony into the record to- 
gether with the — I guess you want the attachment, too. 

Mr. McKeon. We put a lot of work into that drawing. We appre- 
ciate that. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD P. “BUCK” McKEON, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

CALIFORNIA, AND CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, TRAINING AND LIFE-LONG 

LEARNING, COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the invita- 
tion and opportunity to provide members of this committee an over- 
view of the job training consolidation legislation currently moving 
through the Committee on Economic and Educational Opportuni- 
ties. 

As a member from a district in California that has been hard hit 
by defense and aerospace cutbacks, I understand that the skills of 
this Nation’s work force are more important today than ever before 
to U.S. competitiveness. However, our current patchwork of Fed- 
eral programs is not the answer. The CAREERS Act addresses our 
long-term work force preparation strategy by creating a seamless 
system for youth and adults to meet the competitive needs of our 
work force. This legislation transforms this Nation’s vast array of 
career-related education, employment, and job training programs 
into a true system of work force preparation and development. 

CAREERS would consolidate and eliminate over 150 existing 
education, training, and employment assistance programs into four 
consolidation grants to the States. These grants would include: A 
youth work force preparation CTant; an adult employment and 
training grant; a vocational rehabilitation grant; and an adult edu- 
cation and literacy grant. 

These four programs working together will form each State’s 
work force preparation system. Our bill provides maximum author- 
ity to States and localities in the design and operation of their 
work force preparation systems. We significantly reduce adminis- 
trative requirements, paperwork, planning, reporting, and data col- 
lection requirements — eliminating bureaucracy within the system. 
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However, our legislation does provide some broad parameters for 
the design of a work force development system based on testimony 
from our hearings and in talking to people around the country. 

Specifically, title I of CAREERS builds an infrastructure in 
States and local communities for development and implementation 
of a comprehensive work force development system. At the State 
level. Governors will pull together key State agency heads and 
leaders from business and education to develop a single State plan 
and performance measurement system for the entire work force de- 
velopment system. 

In local commimities, employer-led work force development 
boards will provide policy guidance and oversee local systems and 
will be responsible for establishment of local one-stop career cen- 
ters — accessible single points of entry into the local work force 
preparation system. 

The Youth Work Force Development Program pulls school sys- 
tems and postsecondary institutions together with local business 
leaders to develop a school-to-work system for both in-school and 
out-of-school youth in the community. This system is designed to 
result in challenging academic and occupational competency gains 
for all youth in the community, as well as completion of high 
school, or its equivalent, and other positive outcomes such as place- 
ment and retention in employment, or continuation into post- 
secondary education or training. 

Under the adult and vocational rehabilitation programs, up front 
or core services, such as assessment of skills, counseling, job search 
assistance, information on education, training, and vocational reha- 
bilitation programs in the local community, and referral to appro- 
priate programs would be available through a network of one-stop 
career centers. For individuals with severe disabilities and deter- 
mined to be in need of more intensive services, such services would 
be available through vouchers and other means to be used with ap- 
proved providers or vocational rehabilitation services. 

For adults who are unable to obtain employinent through the 
core services, more intensive services in education and training 
services would be provided through the use of vouchers or other 
means that offer maximum customer choice in the selection of 
training providers. 

I now want to highlight some of the specific issues which are 
likely to be of most interest to members of this subcoinrnittee. 

There are two major programs which the Opportunities Commit- 
tee shares jurisdiction with Ways and Means: The Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933, and the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program. Cur- 
rently, neither of these programs would be consolidated under CA- 
REERS. 

Wagner-Peyser was not consolidated due to the fact that it is fi- 
nanced by employers through the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
There is an obligation to ensure that these funds are used for their 
intended purpose, which is to maintain a national system of em- 
ployment services. 

CAREERS does amend the Wagner-Peyser Act. It ensures that 
it is fully integrated into the one-stop delivery system, retains the 
emphasis on job placement functions of the Employment Service, 
continues to ensure that unemployment claimants are actively 
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seeking work and are helped to reenter the work force as early as 

f )Ossible, thus reducing the burden on employer taxes, and estab- 
ishes a new title to Wagner-Peyser, consolidating the current Fed- 
eral effort of collecting and disseminating labor market information 
in order to make it locally based, current, and widely accessible. 

The second program where we share jurisdiction is the Trade Ad- 
justment Assistant Act. This provides a wide range of training and 
employment services for workers whose jobs are impacted by trade. 
Although currently not consolidated as part of CAKEERS, we are 
willing to work with members of the Ways and Means Committee 
to pursue such action on the floor of the House. 

The philosophy behind CAREERS is that services should be pro- 
vided to individuals who have lost their job, are out of work, or who 
simply lack the skills to hold a job. Programs such as TAA spend 
too much time, money, and effort in trying to determine why or 
how somebody lost a job instead of focusing the limited funds avail- 
able on ensuring that they are provided adequate services to get 
back into the labor force as soon as possible. 

Again, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me here 
to speak on this important topic. I would welcome any ideas or sug- 
gestions members of this committee may have which would further 
strengthen any aspect of the CAREERS legislation. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. BUCK McKEON, CHAIRMAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, 
TRAINING AND LIFE-LONG LEARNING, 

COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Introduction 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the invitation and opportunity to 
provide members of this Committee an overview of the job training 
consolidation legislation currently before the Committee on 
Economic and Educational Opportunities. 

As Chairman of the Postsecondary Education, Training and 
Life-long Learning Subcommittee, and as a Congressman from a 
district in California that has been hit hard by defense and 
aerospace cutbacks, I understand that the skills of this Nation's 
workforce are more important today than ever before to U.S. 
competitiveness. However our current patchwork of Federal 
programs is not the answer. The Consolidated and Reformed 
Education, Employment, and Rehabilitation Act, or "CAREERS" Act, 
addresses our long term workforce preparation strategy by 
creating a seamless system for youth and adults to meet the 
competitive needs of our workforce. 

In brief ,the CAREERS Act includes five major components: 

First, it provides maximum authority to States and localities in 
the design and operation of their workforce preparation system; 

Second, it drives money to States -- and down to local 
communities to the actual points of service delivery; 

Third, it requires the involvement of local employers in the 
design and implementation of local systems -- through employer- 
led local Workforce Development Boards; and 

Fourth, it requires that service delivery be provided through a 
one-stop delivery structure which is market driven, accountable, 
reinforces individual responsibility, and provides customer 
choice and easy access to services; 

Finally, it establishes a national labor market information 
system that provides employers, job seekers, students, teachers, 
training providers, and others with accurate and timely 
information on the local economy, occupations in demand, skill 
requirements for such occupations, and information on the 
performance of service providers in the local community. 


In establishing this workforce development infrastructure, the 
CAREERS Act consolidates and eliminates over 150 existing 
education, training, and employment assistance programs into four 
consolidation grants to the States, including: A Youth Workforce 
Preparation Grant; am Adult Employment and Training Grant; a 
Vocational Rehabilitation Grant; and an Adult Education and 
Literacy Grant. 

The CAREERS Act provides maximum authority to States and 
localities in the design and operation of their workforce 
preparation systems. We significantly reduce administrative 
requirements, paperwork, duplicative planning, reporting, and 
data collection requirements across the various programs -- 
eliminating vast bureaucracy within the system. However, our 
legislation does provide some broad parameters for the design of 
a workforce development system based on testimony heard in our 
numerous hearings and in talking to people around the country, 
which we feel are necessary to move the system in the right 
direction. 
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specifically. Title I of CAREERS; it designed to build an 
infrastructure in States and local communities for development 
and implementation of a comprehensive workforce development 
system. At the State level . Governors are asked to pull together 
key State agency heads and leaders from business and education to 
develop a single State Plan and performance measurement system 
for the entire workforce development system. Governors are also 
asked to designate Workforce Development Areas throughout the 
State, for the distribution of funds and service delivery under 
much of the system. 

To ensure the involvement of the private sector in the 
design and implementation of local systems, CAREERS requires the 
establishment of local, employer-led, workforce development 
boards. These boards would provide policy guidance and oversight 
over local systems, and would be responsible for the 
establishment of local one-stop delivery systems -- easily 
accessible single points of entry into the local workforce 
preparation system. 

The youth workforce development program pulls school systems 
and postsecondary institutions together with local business 
leaders to develop a "school-to-work system" for both in-school 
and out-of-school youth in the community. This system is 
designed to result in challenging academic and occupational 
competency gains for all youth in the community, as well as 
completion of high school, or its equivalent, and other positive 
outcomes such as placement and retention in employment, or 
continuation into postsecondary education or training. States 
would also be required to show how special population students 
meet the performance standards. 

Under the adult and the vocational rehabilitation programs, 
"upfront" or "core" services -- such as information on jobs, 
assessment of skills, counseling, job search assistance, 
information on education, training, and vocational rehabilitation 
programs in the local community, assessment of eligibility for 
such programs (including eligibility for student financial aid) , 
and referral to appropriate programs would be available to all 
individuals through a network of one-stop career centers and 
affiliated satellite centers throughout each community. For 
individuals with severe disabilities and determined to be in need 
of more intensive services, such services would be available 
through vouchers and other means to be used with approved 
providers of vocational rehabilitation services. 

Under the adult training system, for individuals who are 
unable to obtain employment through the core services, more 
intensive services such as specialized assessment and counseling, 
and development of employability plans, would be available -- 
also through the one-stops. For those unable to obtain 
employment through these services and determined to be in need of 
education or training, such services would be provided -- through 
the use of vouchers or other means that offer maximum customer 
choice in the selection of training providers. States would be 
required to establish a certification system for the 
identification of legitimate providers of education and training 
for receipt of vouchers taking into account the recommendations 
of local workforce boards. 

Finally, beyond the specific area of job training, the 
CAREERS Act includes privatization proposals for 2 existing 
government sponsored enterprises -- again focusing on the 
streamlining of federal programs. Sallie Mae and Connie Lee were 
created by the Higher Education Act and arc exan^les of for- 
profit, stockholder owned GSEs which have successfully fulfilled 
their intended purposes. Privatization cuts the ties to the 
federal government and e8t2blishes a willingness on the part of 
the government to take a successful public-private partnership 
and turn it into a completely private venture when government 
support is no longer necessary. 

Now that I have provided a general overview of the CAREERS 
Act, I want to highlight some of the issues which are likely to 
be of most interest to members of this Committee. 
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There are two major employment and job training prograiu 
which our Committee shares jurisdiction with the Nays and Means 
Committee. They are the Wagner-Peyser Act, authorizing the U.S. 
Employment Service, and the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program 
including the related NAFTA-TAA program. Currently, these 
programs would not be consolidated under the CAREERS Act. 

It was decided by our Committee members that given the fact 
the Hagner-Peyser Act is financed almost exclusively by employers 
through the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) , there is an 
obligation to ensure that these funds are used for their intended 
purpose which is to maintain a national system of enployment 
services. Our Committee* s -jurisdiction is limited to the 
programmatic aspects of Wagner -Peyser, not the funding mechanism. 

Nevertheless, the CAREERS Act does amend the current Hagner- 
Peyser Act to ensure that it is fully integrated into the one- 
stop delivery concept envisioned under this legislation. 

Our amendments- retain the emphasis on the job placement 
functions of the Employment Service, which are a central, cost- 
effective component of the federal job training and employment 
system. It also continues to assure that unemployment claimants 
are actively seeking work and are helped to reenter the workforce 
as early as possible, thus reducing burden on employer taxes. 

Another key amendment to Wagner-Peyser is a new labor market 
information title which consolidates the current federal effort 
in this area. Under this new title, the Department of Labor will 
be in charge of establishing a system of labor market information 
which is locally based, current, and widely accessible. 

The second major program over which our Committee shares 
jurisdiction is the Trade Adjustment Assistance Act, authorized 
by Title II of the Trade Act of 1974. As you are aware, the TAA 
program provides a wide range of training and employment services 
for workers whose jobs are impacted due to U.S. trade policy. 
Although CAREERS does not currently consolidate this program or 
the related NAFTA-TAA program, members of our Committee have not 
ruled out the possibility of pursing such action on the floor of 
the House. The whole philosophy behind the CAREERS Act is that 
services should be provided to individuals who have lost their 
job or who are out of work, or simply lack the skills needed to 
be competitive in today's labor force. Programs such as TAA 
spend too much time, money and effort in trying to determine 
"why" or "how" somebody lost a job instead of focusing the 
limited funds available on ensuring that they are provided 
adequate services to get back into the labor force as soon as 
possible. 

I would be happy to discuss with members of this Committee 
ways to bring these programs under the overall umbrella of the 
CAREERS Act as this bill moves forward. 

Again, I want to thank the Chairman for inviting me here 
today to speak on this important topic, and I want to emphasize 
that our legislation is still in the process of moving through 
our Committee -- I would welcome any changes or ideas which you 
may have to offer which you feel would further strengthen any 
aspect of the CAREERS legislation. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if the gentleman would discuss how his block grant pro- 
posal treats three programs this subcommittee is especially inter- 
ested in, and you had mentioned Trade Adjustment Assistance, but 
also the NAFTA Trade Adjustment Assistance Program and the 
U.S. Employment Service. 

Mr. McKeon. We do not deal with those beyond what I discussed 
in my testimony. 

Mr. English. OK 

Mr. McKeon. Those fall mainly under your jurisdiction, and so 
we have tried to just work on the areas that come specifically 
under our jurisdiction. 

Mr. English. What provision do you make in the proposed em- 
ployment and training block grants for economic downturns or 
other emergencies? 

Mr. McIS:on. Each of the block grants carries a separate line of 
funding, separate stream, and then they come to the Governor. The 
Governor then pushes them down. We push them down through 
the bill down to the local agencies. But the Governor is left with 
some discretion. He has 15 percent of money for the adult training 
that he could use in various ways that would cover and help in 
those kinds of circumstances. 

Mr. English. That is excellent. I have not made a comprehensiye 
survey yet, but I have gotten some positive feedback on your bill 
from some people who are involved in job training back in my dis- 
trict, and I am very encouraged by that. 

Can you share with us how the reception has been on the part 
of the States to the idea of block granting the programs that you 
suggest? 

Mr. McKeon. You know, we have been working on this now for — 
actually. Chairman Goodling and Mr. Gunderson introduced simi- 
lar legislation last Congress. But it came under the jurisdiction of 
our subcommittee, so we have been working on it, held numerous 
hearings since the first of the year, and we have really tried to 
work out and reach out into the communities to make it a biparti- 
san effort. 

We have worked with both sides of the aisle in the committee. 
We have worked with the Governors. We have worked vyith all 
areas that we can to try to bring this together. The States like the 
block grant. 

We nave some discrepancy with the Governors. They would like 
us to just give them the money. 

Mr. English. Right. 

Mr. McKeon. And we do not plan on doing that. While they will 
have a much greater role than they currently have, they will not 
have total discretion of what they do with the money. 

I think when I served on local school boards and local city coun- 
cils, I had as much problem with State government as I did with 
Washington, and so my goal is to push as much of the resources 
down to the local communities that are actually serving the people 
that need the training and the help as possible. So while they like 
the philosophy, what we are struggling over now is how much 
power the Governors get. 
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Mr. English. Well, my own observation is that you are shifting 
those resources back to the local level and providing an enormous 
degree of flexibility. That is really the strength of the approach you 
are taking, and I salute you for it. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity, and I have no fur- 
ther questions. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKeon, block grants, we have been dealing with them in 
welfare reform and some other areas, and what we see is the pro- 
grams sent back to the State in the form of block grants and then 
the overall funding reduced. Then the argument is, well, you are 
getting increases, but the increase is a reduction from current law. 

Have you done any work on how much your bill, CAREERS, 
would differ in how much is being spent on the multinumber of 
training programs that we have right now? 

Mr. McKeon. Right now these programs, the 151 that we are 
looking at, are costing about $9.6 billion a year. We have not ad- 
dressed the issue yet. We are going to subcommittee markup to- 
morrow and full committee the next week, and so we are still work- 
ing on that. And I think that we will address the issue in full com- 
mittee, but we have not resolved that issue yet. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Do you foresee there probably will be a reduc- 
tion in the funding for these programs? 

Mr. McKeon. It seems to me that if you eliminate the bureauc- 
racy, the top management of 150 programs down to 4 that we 
should be able to eliminate and save at the Federal level. And then 
if we structure this correctly so that the States do not build up an 
offsetting bureaucracy, then we will and should achieve some sav- 
ings along with increasing the real delivery of service. 

Mrs. Keni^lly. One of the programs I nave seen that has really 
addressed — in fact, the only program — the dislocation of jobs 
through the trade situation is the TAA. I notice you do not have 
that here, and you say 

Mr. McKeon. That is yours. 

Mrs. Kennelly. But with tomorrow, what are the chances that 
TAA will be included in this? 

Mr. McKeon. None, unless you come and tell us you want us to 
take that over. 

Mrs. Kennelly. That is what I was going to tell you. I think that 
is one that does work, and I hope you leave that one be. If it is 
not broken, why fix it? 

Thank you, Mr. McKeon. 

Mr. McKeon. Our purpose is to make things better, not worse. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And thank you 
for coming to testify, Mr. McKeon. This is a very interesting pro- 
posal. 

Have you given any thought to the relationship that this type of 
block grant will have to what we did in our welfare proposal, 
where, for example, we allowed 20 percent of the funds for school 
lunches to be transferred to the WIC Program and so forth? Will 
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funds be transferable, or will it be considered as one single block 
grant as States are able to access the money? 

Mr. McKeon. It will be four block grants, and they will not be 
able to transfer from one to the other because they are targeted 
specifically to the youth or to the elderly — I mean the elderly like 
myself, to the adults or to youth or to vocational rehabilitation or 
to adult literacy. So we figure that that money should stay within 
those block grants. 

Now, within the individual block grant, there is flexibility, and 
that would be determined by the Governor, and he has to work in 
association with people that are working in this area throughout 
the State. 

For instance, in the youth training, a percentage of it goes to the 
schools and a percentage goes to those working with dropouts, 
those who have fallen out of school, and then a percentage is left 
for the Governor, much like was done in those programs. There is 
flexibility, but we want to get the maximum amount of resources 
down to the local community. 

Ms. Dunn. So you are going to have some Federal strings at- 
tached, I assume, because you have to account for the way that 
money is spent, that you are having the same tug of war that we 
had with the Governors as we went through our welfare block 
grant? 

Mr. McKeon. Yes, I think we are not going as far as they would 
like, but I think that as long as we have the responsibility of col- 
lecting the taxes, we should have some accountability and respon- 
sibility for how they are spent. 

Ms. Dunn. I agree. In your discussions with the Governors and 
with other people who have been involved in putting this proposal 
together, did they ever discuss the possibility of returning the fund- 
ing sources to the States? 

Mr. McKeon. I think that that probably is down the road, but 
I think, you know, you have to look at what is possible and what 
is not right now. We have to learn to crawl before we can run, and 
I think taking 150 programs down to 4 will be a good step. 

My goal, what I would like to see eventually, is not run the 
money back through the siphon back here. I would like to leave it, 
but I do not think we are ready for that at this point. 

Ms. Dunn. I think you have made a monumental step. I certainly 
support your proposal, and I, too, look forward to the time when 
we can avoid entirely the bureaucracy and the buffer that is so ex- 
pensive at the Federal level by leaving those funding sources at the 
State level for them to decide whether they want to use those or 
not for their own programs where they will have the very best an- 
swers to local problems. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Welcome. I congratulate you on your 
work, and I would like to talk a bit about it so that we all as fully 
as possible understand it. 

Your proposal and the administration’s proposal, how similar are 
they in terms of block grants? 
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Mr. McKeon. We have been working very closely with the ad- 
ministration on this, and, in fact, we met last week with Mr. Ross, 
Assistant Secretary at the Department of Labor, and we had two 
basic disagreements. I think we probably are just about to resolve 
those, so I think we will be — ^while it is not probably what they 
would have proposed, I think they are in agreement with the fin- 
ished product, or what it will be when it is finished. 

Mr. Levin. Well, for example, the four block grants are in their 
proposal, right? Rather, the basic structure is very similar. 

Mr. McKeon. Very similar. As I said earlier, we have really tried 
to reach out and make this a bipartisan effort, and I think some- 
thing coming from our committee, which has been very partisan, 
we have come a long way. 

Mr. Levin. And I congratulate you on that. I think, therefore, we 
should not take a term like “block grant,” try to simply apply it 
blindly across the board, but try to go beyond the label. 

For example, as I understand it, you mentioned 154 programs. 
But I think 75, 80 percent of the money is in a dozen or so. Isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. McKeon. It could be. I have not figured those numbers. For 
sure, it is a smaller proportion of them. Many of the programs have 
never been funded. 

Mr. Levin. Many of them were never funded, because, for exam- 
ple, the youth and education block grant, it looks to me like 80 per- 
cent or more is in just a few programs, and adult training, the 
same is true in vocational rehabilitation. Almost all the money is 
in one program. And adult education, there are only 2, 4, 6, 7, 8 
programs that are even funded, more or less — 2, 4, 6, 8. And 85, 
90 percent of the money is in two programs, the education State 
^ants and the public library service State grants that are already 
in a sense block granted. They are grants to the States. 

I raise this because I think the training/retraining area is so crit- 
ical, and I do not think we want to use the necessary consolidation 
as an automatic response to what is the appropriate funding au- 
thorization. Because where the vast bulk of the money is in a dozen 
or so programs, it may well be that consolidating those dozen into 
4 is not going to itself save that much money. And I think this is 
evidenced in the administration proposal, which is to increase fund- 
ing under their GI bill by over $1 billion. 

So let me ask you this: Has anybody made a study of what would 
be saved by the consolidation of these programs and these particu- 
lar block grants? 

Mr. McKeon. We will do that in the process. I am not prepared 
to give you those numbers today. 

Mr. Levin. But do you know has anybody made a careful study 
of the savings from these particular block grant consolidations? 

Mr. McKeon. Like I say, we may have that, but I am not pre- 
pared to offer that today. We will as we go through the process, I 
am sure. 

Mr. Levin. All right. I just hope that that can also be done to- 
gether, because this is too important an area for the determination 
to simply be made by a label. 
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You also mentioned in your testimony — and Mrs. Kennelly re- 
ferred to it — about TAA. You do not touch that. You indicate that 
it could be the subject of an amendment on the floor. 

Mr. McKeon. We do not plan on doing that. I do not know who 
would — I guess it is a subject if somebody wanted to do it. We have 
no plans of doing that. It seems to me it comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee, and if you want to do 
something with it, fine. But we do not have any plans for that. 

Mr. Levin. Well, I think the spirit within which you have been 
working is important. Hopefully it might spread to some other 
areas, but let’s for sure keep it in this area. And I hope the two 
committees can work together within the same spirit that you have 
with the administration. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. No questions, other than just to add my com- 
pliments to working in a bipartisan fashion. As a freshman, par- 
tisanship is not exactly something that you like to see, and I just 
compliment your efforts on a bipartisan fashion, and hopefully the 
rest of the committees will start exercising more of it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McKeon. Well, thank you. I am not far removed from being 
a freshman, being my second term here. And I know I can be as 
partisan as anyone. But as we started on this process, in my deal- 
ings with the administration, with the other side of the aisle, I 
said, you know, there is no reason for us to have disagreements 
just because you are a Democrat and I am a Republican. If we dis- 
agree on philosophy, that is something else. And we can work those 
out. But we will not have a disagreement just because we have a 
different party label, and I think we have really held to that. I 
think we have done a pretty good job. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Following that bipartisem theme, I want to thank 
you for keeping the bill open, at least for suggestions, which is 
about as far as we get in this committee. [Laughter.] 

But during the course of our marking up of the welfare bill, I 
was trying to impress my colleagues with the fact that it has been 
my experience in talking with tne experts that one of the ways to 
reduce this out-of-wedlock pregnancy was to concentrate on edu- 
cation. It has been my experience that the kids who are educated 
and have job opportunities and, indeed, are working, are not mak- 
ing babies, are not doing drugs, are not doing crime and violence 
and do not hinder us with the tremendous costs of going to jail. 
And Chairman Shaw didn’t disagree, but pointed out that it was 
not the jurisdiction of this committee to deal with the prevention 
before the problem actually exists that we were working on. 

So I went to the Speaker and shared this view with him, and he, 
together with the Secretaiy of Labor, agreed that maybe we should 
concentrate on seeing what education and job opportunities can do 
in those communities of the very highest unemployment and have 
these conditions which are really producing losers rather than 
those with vision and hope. And then told the Secretary, try to get 
six areas or at least allow someone to select six areas where you 
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find economic depression and the high school dropouts and all of 
these things, and then pick another six areas that are similar that 
will not be given this type of special treatment, and let’s see wheth- 
er these theories work. 

And so we immediately went to draw up a bill which was intro- 
duced, which is H.R. 1414, which I think came before your commit- 
tee after you started marking up. And what this does is to attempt 
to reduce crime and poverty in poor neighborhoods by providing 
employment opportunities to disadvantaged young adults. 

I do not know whether your — ^he was suggesting that we track 
the empowerment zones by allowing this to go into areas which 
have already been designated for some type of treatment, just to 
see whether it works, to see whether it is a model. At this point, 
is your bill flexible enough to consider this type of idea? 

Mr. McKeon. I think it is, and if it is not, we can change it to 
make sure it does. 

I met, as I said, with a lot of people, and I am new at this proc- 
ess. But it seems to me that what we come out with through mark- 
up this week and next week will not be perfect. And even if fin- 
ished at the floor, it will not be perfect. And after we get together 
with the Senate, it will not be perfect. And when it is signed by 
the President, it will not be perfect. But it will be something that 
we need to continue to work with and go back and check it and fine 
tune it as we find programs that are working and not working. 

During the hearing process, we heard some tremendous things 
that are being done around the country, and hopefully what we 
have tried to do is make it flexible so those will continue and ex- 
pand. I think some real good things will come out of it, but I think 
we need to keep working together. 

This will not be something that we pass that is final and finished 
and will solve all the problems of the world and, you know, then 
we can go on to something else. I think it will be an ongoing proc- 
ess that we continue to work with. 

Mr. Rangel. I look forward to working with you. The only im- 
pediment I see is that if we are picking six zones with the special 
program and six others, there may be a problem with the block 
grant and who picks the areas if it is not in one State. But I really 
appreciate the fact that you are open for suggestions, and I look 
forward to working with you. 

Mr. McKeon. I would like to talk to you about that. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Charlie. 

Buck, thank you for very fine testimony and the good work that 
you are doing over at Economic and Educational Opportunities. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you veiy much. 

Chairman Shaw. There is a vote that has been called, so before 
I call on the administration witness, I will give the Members an op- 
portunity to vote. We will reconvene at 5 minutes after the hour. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. If everybody will take their seat, we will con- 
tinue. 

Mr. Uhalde, welcome to the hearing, and you may proceed as you 
see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF RAYMOND J. UHALDE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRA- 
TION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
MARY ANN WYRSCH, DIRECTOR, UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE SERVICE, EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Mr. Uhalde. Chairman Shaw and members of the committee, 
thank you very much for this opportunity to testily. I am accom- 
panied today by Mary Ann Wyrsch, who is the Director of the U.S. 
Unemployment Insurance Service in the Department of Labor. I 
would like to take a moment to highlight some portions of our testi- 
mony, particularly to talk about the President’s approach to con- 
solidating and streamlining our employment and job training sys- 
tem and to address some of the specific issues that you raised in 
your invitation. 

Because of the dramatic changes in the economy that we are un- 
dergoing, we know that the links between learning and earning are 
increasing over time. We have recognized that the return to edu- 
cation on annual earnings can be from 6 to 12 percent per year. 

We have recently recognized and been able to document in a just- 
released study that business also benefits directly, as many of us 
had assumed. In a recent study, it was found that with a 10-per- 
cent increase in the educational attainment of the work force of a 
company, on average that can lead to an 8.5-percent increase in 
productivity for the company. So increasing knowledge and skills 
benefit both workers and the companies in terms of their productiv- 
ity. 

We need to invest not only in our adults in the workplace but, 
obviously, in our youth, and particularly for young people who have 
less skills. We have seen since the late seventies that their earning 
power has been reduced by 25 percent, at least in real terms, for 
hi^ school dropouts. 

Our employment and training systems need to be desimed to 
help people navigate this kind of turbulent economy, and the gov- 
ernment, and particularly the Federal Government, can play a 
strategic role in helping do that, in providing the resources and in- 
vestment capital for individuals to help move in that economy and 
the information they need to make wise choices. 

The President, as part of his proposal called the GI Bill for 
America’s Workers, developed and proposed a strategy to help 
working people to adapt to this changing labor market. Many of the 
elements of the President’s proposal are evident in other proposals 
that have been discussed here today. And we are, indeed, as Chair- 
man McKeon mentioned, working with Congressman McKeon, his 
staff and the staff of the full committee, and Chairman Goodling 
to help in the fashioning of this new legislation. 

The President’s approach that has been presented is to consoli- 
date programs and consolidate programs around population or tar- 
get groups, much as in the proposal of Congressman McKeon — to 
consolidate around adult job training, adult and family literacy, 
and to consolidate around youth, around a school-to-work frame- 
work for in-school youth and for at-risk youth who have dropped 
out of school, and to be able to invest our resources in that school- 
to-work framework. 
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The President’s proposal is also designed not only to consolidate 
but also to make our job training system more market driven. And 
in this, the President’s proposal would attempt to empower individ- 
ual workers to put purchasing power into their hands to have them 
make informed and wise decisions as to where they should get 
their employment and training services. 

While the President’s proposal seeks to streamline our employ- 
ment and training programs, the President has also chosen in his 
budget to invest additional resources and proposed an overall fvmd- 
ing increase of $1 billion. In contrast, the recently proposed House 
and Senate budget resolutions contain dramatic cuts in the funding 
for these same systems. As my boss. Secretary Reich, noted last 
week, we ought to be investing more in people and not less. 

The key component, as I mentioned, of the President’s proposal 
has been to increase purchasing power of individuals by providing 
adults with what we call skill grants or vouchers to enable individ- 
uals with good information to choose among training and education 
providers in their communities in the occupations for which they 
want to train. 

Another key part of the President’s proposed adult system is to 
build a comprehensive system of one-stop career centers. States 
working in cooperation with mayors and local communities, with 
the private sector and business, the local schools and community 
colleges, will be able to integrate the services of job training as well 
as the Employment Service and other local programs into a coher- 
ent system that people can actually access and receive services 
from on a seamless basis. 

We have started this. States and local communities have been 
doing it in spite of the Federal Government’s restrictions and ob- 
stacles, up until now, and now we are in a position to be able to 
help States move along and build these one-stop systems. 

Last, the President’s proposal calls for helping build a new elec- 
tronically based labor market information system, a system that 
provides ready access to job vacancies around the country, ready 
access to resume banks, and talent banks, where employers can ac- 
tually access electronically resumes of individuals. They also can 
obtain consumer information on the quality of education and train- 
ing institutions through consumer reports so that when individuals 
empowered with vouchers or skill grants choose where they are 
going to get the training, they can have information on the per- 
formance of those institutions so they can make wise choices. 

The funding for the present system of job training, employment, 
and employment services is a mixture of general revenues and 
FUTA taxes, the latter paid by employers. These two funding 
sources should be maintained, and it is our position that the FUTA 
funds, from business should be earmarked for the public labor ex- 
change services. These services have been a specialty of the exist- 
ing Emplo^ent Service. They have been rim by States, and they 
should be integrated as part of the services of a one-stop system. 

With regard to the Trade Adjustment Assistance ProCTam and 
the NAFTA trade programs that were mentioned — and the Chair- 
man asked our position — ^Trade Adjustment Assistance and the 
NAFTA Program really exist as a social contract with workers. 
Workers have been asked, really back in the early sixties and again 
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with the passage of NAFTA and GATT, to embrace a volatile econ- 
omy and world trade and to accept the elimination of protectionist 
trade barriers, but not to bear the total social costs of that up- 
heaval. And the social contract is that we would have in place em- 
ployment and training systems that help workers adjust to the 
changes that would come about with the volatile world trade. Peo- 
ple who lose their jobs because of this competition should not bear 
the social costs alone, and we have a deal to keep with these Amer- 
ican workers who are asked to bear these uncertainties of the freer 
trade. 

In the unemployment compensation system. Unemployment In- 
surance Program, there are two issues to deal with in this hearing. 
The first, as has been mentioned, is potential repeal of the 0.2 per- 
cent FUTA surtax, and the other is the reinstatement of the ex- 
emption of wages for H-2A workers from FUTA taxes. 

With regard to the FUTA provisions, the administration believes 
that countercyclical financing is really the hallmark of this UI sys- 
tem. The taxes need to be built up in the trust fund when unem- 
ployment is low to pay for benefits that will be demanded during 
periods of high unemployment. Because of that, it is important that 
we allow for sound financial management of the system, accumula- 
tion of reserves, and, therefore, to continue the surtax through 
1998 to cushion the blow in case any economic downturns are on 
the distant horizon. 

With regard to the FUTA funding for H-2A workers, last Decem- 
ber this exclusion from FUTA of the wages paid to temporary for- 
eign agricultural workers who work here under H-2A visas did ex- 
pire. This exclusion was originally enacted in 1976, and as a tem- 
porary one, as we find often, has been extended for many years. 

Under the H-2A Visa Program, the temporary farmworkers are 
admitted to the United States to perform a^icultural services on 
a temporary or seasonal basis. This may be in applepicking in Vir- 
ginia, sheepherding in Idaho and Nevada, sugarcane cutting in the 
Florida area, or tobacco harvesting in other parts of the eastern 
part and the southern part of the United States. 

The visa, however, is only granted if the Department of Labor 
certifies that U.S. workers are not available to perform the serv- 
ices, that their wages will not be adversely affected, and that the 
working conditions of U.S. workers would not be adversely affected 
if such workers were admitted. The visa requires that the H-2A 
workers return to their country of origin upon completion of the 
work. 

The rationale for the exclusion is that the employer should not 
pay the Federal unemployment tax since workers must leave the 
United States if they are unemployed and, therefore, they cannot 
draw and collect unemployment compensation. On the other hand, 
we need to bear in mind that the exclusion also does reduce the 
costs to employers of the use of temporary foreign workers. 

I would note that the administrative costs for the certification of 
H-2A workers are funded through the FUTA receipts. Employers 
of H-2A workers pay an application fee for that certification. That 
is, in the aggregate, about $470,000 a year. 
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Now, this application fee is far below the estimated $10 million 
cost of the Federal and State administrative costs that are paid out 
for this certification process. 

The administration would not oppose the extension of the exclu- 
sion that has existed since 1976 if that can be accomplished in an 
appropriate revenue neutral manner, and also we believe that the 
best approach may be to increase the application fees on employers 
for the H— 2A certification so that we could cover the full certifi- 
cation costs and eliminate the subsidy. Currently what happens is 
that other employers are paying and subsidizing these employers 
for the certification costs for bringing these workers in. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my remarks, and we will be happy 
to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEKENT OF RAYlfOND J. DRALDE 
DEPUTY A88I8TAHT 8BC&STAAy OF LABOR 
EKPLOYMSMT AMD TRAZKIM6 ADMINI8TRATIOM 
BEFORE THE HUXAM RESOURCES 8UBCOKKZTTEE 
WAYS AMD KEAMS COKKITTEE 
U.8. HOUSE OF RSPRESEMTATIVEB 

May 16, 1995 

Chairman Shaw and members of tiie Subcommittee, thank you for 
this opportunity to discuss the workforce preparation and re- 
employment system this country requires if American workers are 
to be globally competitive and prosper in a rapidly changing 
economy. I am accompanied today by Mary Ann Hyrsch, the director 
of the Unemployment Insurance Service in the Department of Labor. 

As our Nation hurtles headlong into the Information Age, it 
is not surprising that a national employment and training system 
devised for the Industrial Age is no longer well-fitted to our 
new needs. The knowledge economy in which we find ourselves 
increasingly requires higher skills, formal learning, and the 
ability and willingness to constantly learn new things. This 
dramatic new demand for skills also has strengthened the links 
between learning and earning: the ticket to "knowledge jobs" and 
a middle-class wage is formal education and skill training. 

Indeed, each year of education or training beyond high school 
raises a person's annual earnings by 6 percent to 12 percent. 

Businesses also benefit when they have better educated and 
trained workers. A just released study by the National Center on 
the Educational Quality of the Workforce (which was commissioned 
by the Bush Administration) found that a 10 percent increase in 
educational attainment of a company's workforce results in an 8.6 
increase in productivity. This compared favorably to a 
productivity increase of only 3.4 percent that results from a 10 
percent increase in the value of capital stock, such as tools, 
buildings, and machinery. 

This same imperative for learning and skills applies equally 
to our youth. The labor market situation for young people with 
low levels of education has changed dramatically — in the wrong 
direction. In the late 1970s, half of recent high school 
dropouts held jobs; by 1992, only a little over a third did. 

Heal earnings of young high school dropouts have declined by 
almost 25 percent over the same period. Therefore, any strategy 
for reversing adverse earnings trends must include boosting the 
learning achievements of our youth as well, especially the sons 
and daughters of the poor. 

The new economy not only places a premium on new skills, it 
also forces both companies and employees to confront dynamic 
change in the marketplace. Turbulence is becoming the norm in 
the labor market and many more people will face the prospect of 
having to move to new jobs or new careers — both in their early 
work life and at later stages. 

Our systems for helping Americans navigate their way through 
the labor market must respond to the needs of many who once 
thought their economic position secure, as well as to those who 
are still trying to gain a foothold in the mainstream. 

Government can play a strategic role in providing working people 
with the resources they need to manage successfully the 
transitions that will be inevitable in their work lives. These 
resources include: high quality information on Ishor market 
trends, job openings, new careers, and training or education 
opportunities; individual investment capital to finance skill 
acquisition; and the temporary income support needed to sustain 
workers and their families when they are forced into 
unemployment . 

The G.I. Bill for America's Workers, point four of President 
Clinton's Middle Class Bill of Rights, offers a strategy for 
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helping working people adapt to the new l 2 Q)or market and boost 
their earnings. This strategy would build new systems for 
redeploying Federal resources and drastically re-engineering the 
current Industrial Age system. Many of the basic elements of the 
President's proposal to redesign job training, education and 
employment programs are also evident in other proposals being 
considered by the Congress. We are working with Congressman 
McKeon and others to fashion legislation that incorporates these 
basic elements. 

I would like to describe key components of the President's 
proposal for redesigning the system and then discuss several 
specific issues, including the use of FUTA funds for public labor 
exchange services, the retention of the TAA and NAFTA-TAA 
programs, the FUTA surtax, and the FUTA exemption for certified 
foreign agricultural workers under the H-2A program. 

The G.I. Bill for America's Workers? Consolidating Programs 

This year, in the G.I. Bill for America's Workers, President 
Clinton proposed a new approach for organizing services to help 
citizens find jobs and get the training and education needed to 
prosper in the new economy. The President's proposal 
consolidated 70 programs and created a market-driven system, with 
accountability based primarily on individual empowerment, 
informed customer choice, and provider competition. The proposal 
has three parts: an adult workforce development system, an adult 
education and family literacy system, and a comprehensive youth 
system consisting of an accelerated school -to-work reform 
component focussing on in-school youth, and a second-chance 
school-to-work component focussing on youth dropouts. 

While proposing to streamline these programs, the President 
also seeks to increase overall funding by $1 billion, reflecting 
his belief that — now more than ever — education and training 
are the ladder into the middle class and the best insurance that 
workers have against economic change. In contrast, the recently 
proposed House and Senate budget resolutions contain dramatic 
cuts in the funding for these systems. As Secretary Reich noted 
last week, "We ought to be investing more in people, not 
investing less..." 

The G.I. Bill for America's Workers would create a workforce 
development system designed to empower adult Americans to take 
control of lifelong learning resources away from bureaucracies 
and into their own hands— much like the original G.I. Bill. One 
of its key components is to give purchasing power to individuals 
through Skill Grants, These grants would be available to 
Americans who lose their jobs and need new skills, as well as to 
low-income workers seeking to learn their way into the middle 
class. An estimated 2.1 million dislocated and low-income men 
and women would use these vouchers each year to prepare 
themselves to prosper in the new economy. 

Another key part of the President's proposed adult system is 
creation of a comprehensive One-Stop Career Center system, based 
on four broad objectives: universal access, customer choice, 
integrated system, and performance driven by outcomes. The 
President's one-stop strategy expands on the approach designed 
jointly with the governors, local elected officials, and the 
private sector last year. Under the President's proposal. 

States — working in cooperation with communities, the private 
sector, local schools and colleges — will integrate ES, JTPA and 
other local programs into a coherent system for job training and 
job search assistance. 

Many States and local communities have started to transform 
the current system of multiple, separate categorical programs 
into a customer- friendly, accessible, and coherent One-Stop 
system. Last year, six States — Connecticut, Maryland, 
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Massachusetts, Iowa, Wisconsin and Texas — received Department 
of Labor implementation grants and began integrating an array of 
education, employment and training programs into the One-Stop 
Career Centers. Nineteen States which were committed to One-Stop 
but needed more time were provided with one-year planning and 
development grants. Our plans for this year call for more 
"leading edge" States to receive grants and implement One-Stop 
systems. Indiana, Ohio, and Minnesota have already been 
announced as award winners based on the quality of their first- 
year proposals. 

The President also called for financing an electronic-based 
Labor Market Information system that would be housed in these 
One-Stop Career Centers. This USl system would have many 
components, including a system for accessing information on job 
vacancies across the United States. America's Job Bank — a 
listing of work opportunities in the U.S. and other locations 
worldwide — is now available to job seekers on the Internet. 
Field tests of electronic talent banks enabling employers to 
search through a pool of resumes will begin in Michigan and 
Missouri in early summer. The President's proposal would also 
assure that consumer information on how well education and 
training providers perform and how successful they are at placing 
people in jobs would also be available so that One-Stop users 
could make informed choices of schools and occupational programs. 

Continued Funding for Public Labor Exchange Services 

The President's approach in the G.I. Bill for America's 
Workers calls for States — working in cooperation with 
communities, the private sector, local schools and colleges — to 
integrate ES, JTPA and other local programs into a coherent 
system for job training and job search assistance. The 
collaborative planning process which was developed for making 
grants to States for establishing One-Stop systems has already 
proven successful. It is an approach which has bi-partisan 
support . 

Funding for the present system is derived from a combination 
of general revenues and FUTA taxes paid by employers. These two 
sources should be maintained, with FUTA funds from business used 
for effective public labor exchange services that will help the 
unemployed return to work as quickly as possible and assist 
employers in finding the workers they need. FUTA funds should 
continue to be used for labor exchange services that benefit both 
jobseekers and employers: counseling, job search assistance, 
jobseeker skill testing, and information on job vacancies, labor 
market trends, and on jobseekers. These services have been the 
specialty of the existing employment services which have been run 
by the States and which should be integrated into the One-Stop 
system through the collaborative planning process I discussed 
earlier. The interest in establishing such systems is high — 
nearly all the States have applied for planning or implementation 
grants to set up One-Stop systems. 

The Social Contract with Trade-Imp acted Workers 

The President's proposal did not include the Trade 
Adjustment Assistance program (TAA) and the NAFTA-TAA programs, 
which provide extended income support and additional training 
services for trade-impacted workers. TAA exists because of a 
social contract: workers were asked to embrace the volatility of 
the economy as we open world markets and reduce or eliminate 
protectionist trade barriers. Individuals who have lost their 
jobs because of international competition should not be abandoned 
to bear the social costs of these trade agreements. Rather, they 
should receive assistance from the government whose policies have 
contributed to the economic distress in their work lives. The 
goal of TAA and the NAFTA worker adjustment program is to provide 
opportunities for workers to make the adjustment to new 
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employment In different occupations and industries, opportunities 
which are badly needed when whole industries have been wiped out 
or have survived only to retool over many years. 

We have a deal to keep with American workers who were asked 
to bear the uncertainties of freer trade with Mexico and the rest 
of the world. As the President said in December 1993 when NAFTA 
was passed, "We have an obligation to protect those workers 
who... bear the brunt of competition by giving them a chance to be 
retrained and to go on to a new and different and, ultimately, 
more secure and more rewarding way of work. " To repeal TAA and 
the NAFTA-TAA would be to betray a pledge made by the President 
and the Congress to live up to this obligation. A repeal will 
increase many workers' fears about economic change. 

Unemployment Compensation and the FUTA Surtax 

Let me now turn to two unemployment insurance program (UI) 
issues that you asked to be addressed in this hearing — repeal 
of the 0.2 percent Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) surtax and 
reinstatement of the exemption of wages for H-2A workers from 
FUTA taxes. 

Under FUTA, a Federal tax is levied on covered employers at 
an effective rate of 0.8 percent on wages up to $7,000 a year per 
employee. The 0.8 percent includes: a basic tax of 0.6 percent 
and a surtax of 0.2 percent. The total federal tax works out to 
be a maximum of $56 per employee. Revenues from FUTA go into the 
Unemployment Trust Fund. 

The FUTA tax is used to fund a number of different 
expenditures, including: 

• All State and Federal administrative costs associated with 
the unemployment Insurance program, 

• BLS-administered grants to States for cooperative labor 
market statistical programs, 

• Employment and training services for veterans and disabled 
veterans, 

• Labor exchange services under the Wagner-Peyser Act, 

• Alien labor certification, 

• The loan fund from which an individual State may borrow 
whenever it lacks funds to pay benefits, 

• The Federal share of benefits paid under the Federal-State 
extended benefit program, and 

• Benefits under some of the Federal supplemental and 
emergency programs. 

The President's Budget recommends the continuation of the 
surtax through its currently authorized expiration date of 
December 31, 1998. This view is based on the need for adequate 
balances in the Unemployment Trust Fund, taking into account 
current economic conditions as well as the history of 
unemployment during recessions. One of the key ways in which the 
Federal government helps individuals adjust to sudden economic 
change is through temporary income support provided through our 
unemployment Insurance system. Countercyclical financing is the 
hallmark of this system; taxes build up the trust fund when 
unemployment is low to pay for benefits that will be demanded 
during periods of high unemployment. 

The 0.2 percent surtax was added to the then 0.5 percent 
basic FUTA tax in 1977. The revenue generated by the surtax was 
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needed to repay general revenue loans to the Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Account (EUCA) following heavy outlays 
primarily for extended benefit (EB) payments. The surtax was 
scheduled to terminate at the end of 1987 when the EUCA debt was 
repaid. However, the surtax was extended four times, with the 
latest extension authorized through calendar 1998. 

Continuing the surtax through 1998 will allow for sound 
financial management and accumulation of additional reserves to 
cushion an economic downturn. Under the assumptions in the 
President's Budget, the legislatively set limits on the accounts 
in the Unemployment Trust Fund would be reached shortly 
thereafter. 

The need to build up balances during good economic times is 
illustrated by the experience in the recent recession. Reserves 
in EUCA were used to pay about 45 percent of the outlays 
associated with the Emergency Unemployment Compensation program. 
EUCA reserves did not pay more, because that account approached 
insolvency and general revenues were needed. Unlike the 
situation when the surtax was first imposed, EUCA does not have 
to repay these general revenues. Nonetheless, assuring a EUCA 
balance near its ceiling when the economy is in good shape is 
simply prudent preparation for any future downturn. 

Exclusion from FUTA of H~2A Workers 

Last December 31, the exclusion from FUTA of wages paid to 
temporary foreign alien agricultural workers with H-2A visas 
expired. This exclusion was originally enacted in 1976, when 
FUTA coverage was first extended to most agricultural workers, 
and was subsequently extended on a temporary basis on six 
occasions. 

Under an H-2A visa, temporary foreign farmworkers are 
admitted to the U.S. to perform agricultural services of a 
temporary or seasonal nature. The visa may only be granted if 
the Department of Labor certifies that U.S. workers are not 
available to perform such services and that the employment of H- 
2A workers will not adversely affect similar U.S. workers. The 
visa requires H-2A workers to return to their country of origin 
upon completion of their work. 

The rationale for the exclusion is that employers should not 
be required to pay the federal unemployment tax for H-2A workers 
since, under the terms of the visa, such workers must leave the 
U.S. if they are unemployed and therefore cannot collect 
unemployment compensation. On the other hand, the exclusion 
reduces employers' costs of employing temporary foreign workers. 

It should be noted, however, that the administrative costs 
of the certification of H-2A workers are funded from FUTA 
receipts. While employers of H-2A workers pay application fees 
for such certification, the funds generated ($470,000) are far 
below the estimated costs of $8.6 million in FUTA funds provided 
to States to carry out certification responsibilities. (In 
addition, over $1 million in federal administrative costs are 
paid out of FUTA funds.) Thus, in effect, employers who pay FUTA 
have been subsidizing the costs of of a certification process 
that has benefited employers who have not paid FUTA for H-2A 
workers . 

The Administration would not oppose an extension of the 
exclusion that is accomplished in an appropriate, revenue-neutral 
manner. We believe that the best approach may be to increase the 
H-2A application fees on employers to cover the certification 
costs and eliminate the subsidy. We would be happy to discuss 
other approaches to an extension of the exclusion with members of 
the Subcommittee. 
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Closing 

The President has called for re-engineering the American 
workforce development system to empower individuals with 
purchasing power and information — a system that creates 
opportunities not bureaucracies and is market-driven, customer- 
responsive, and accountable. Fashioning a bipartisan approach 
along the lines set forth in the G.I. Bill for America *s Workers 
would be a big step toward achieving this goal. 

But as we develop this new system, we need to assure that we 
do not undermine those parts of the system that sustain workers 
who have paid the price for more open trade policies and assure 
that we will have sufficient revenues in the case of economic 
downturns. The Trade Adjustment Act and the NAFTA-TAA programs 
need to remain. Continuing the surtax until 1998 is necessary 
for sound financial management. We further need to assure that 
the taxes employers pay to help workers make transitions in our 
economy will be dedicated toward funding the public labor 
exchange services that helps both jobseekers and employers alike. 

This concludes my remarks. I will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have. Thank you. 
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Chairman Shaw. On the certification fee, if I could just ask one 
question because that is where your testimony left off. Is that a set 
fee or is it a fee that is based upon the number of employees re- 
quested? Or how is that certification fee now set? 

Mr. Uhalde. As I xmderstand it, Mr. Chairman, the employers 
are charged a $100 application fee and $10 per worker, and the 
maximum any one employer would pay is $1,000. So they would 
bring in maybe several workers on one certification. 

Chairman Shaw. $100 per application fee and $10 per worker. 

Mr. Uhalde. And $10 per worker. 

Chairman Shaw. Up to? 

Mr. Uhalde. A cap of $1,000. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Frankly, it sounds as if the administration and 
the work done by the Opportunities Committee have a lot in com- 
mon. You both want to consolidate a number of programs, block 
grants and programs, and that is encouraging. 

Let’s talk about trade adjustment assistance. You defended that 
program, and I think rightly so, in that we all think that workers 
who are put out of work because of the volatile marketplace due 
to changing trade rules and conditions should receive some help. 

However, hasn’t the administration in the past talked about 
doing away with trade adjustment assistance as it currently exists 
and perhaps combining it with other assistance programs? And 
why couldn’t we do that? Why couldn’t we, for example, roll trade 
adjustment assistance into one of the block CTants and just have 
that as one of the criterion that would qualify someone for assist- 
ance through those block grants? 

Mr. Uhalde. Yes, the administration in the last Congress did 
propose to consolidate the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program 
into a block grant — rather a consolidated program for dislocated 
workers. That was generally applicable to workers, regardless of 
the reason that they were laid off. 

But the reason the administration felt that it could propose to do 
that is it had constructed a more general dislocated worker pro- 
gram that was virtually equivalent to the benefits and services that 
are built into the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program now, that 
being that all trade workers, when they are laid off, can receive 
benefits for some period of time, and that training is guaranteed. 
If they want training, they can get extended training and the in- 
come support to go along with that training up to a time limit. 

We designed last year and proposed under the Reemployment 
Act a general proCTam that sort of was the equivalent of that for 
all woi^ers. And then it makes sense that we ought not distinguish 
for the reason for dislocation but get about the business of serving 
the workers. 

Under block grant designs that are now being considered there 
is no way that that equivalent level of services and benefits are 
going to be able to be provided to all trade impacted, and NAFTA 
impacted workers. So we set that program aside and have a more 
general proCTam for all unemployed workers, either disadvantaged 
or dislocated. 

Mr. McCrery. So you are willing to at least look at some other 
mechanism for provicling that assistance? 
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Mr. Uhalde. If we can make sure that the workers that we have 
made this social contract with — ^trade impacted workers — and we 
have asked them to sign on to free trade either in GATT or NAFTA 
or elsewhere, if we can guarantee those levels of benefits and serv- 
ices, which is what we tried to do last year, then we could go for- 
ward. But if we cannot, we can keep that program separate. 

Mr. McCrery. ok Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you know, the Republicans have proposed once 
again another block grant for training and employment. I would 
like to know, knowing that I guess there are some good arguments 
for consolidating some of the programs that we have in the dif- 
ferent agencies of the Federal Government today, the proposal by 
the administration in your one-stop career center, how does that 
differ from just the block grant proposal on employment and train- 
ing in the bill that the Republicans have fashioned before the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. Uhalde. Well, as the bill in the Economic and Educational 
Opportunities Committee currently stands, they too would imple- 
ment one-stop career centers and try to build essentially a unified 
training and employment services delivery system, and they would 
consolidate programs into four block grants. 

Our proposal was quite similar in that, except that we would 
have retained a strategy to do it on what we would call a leading 
edge basis — that is, we would retain some one-stop seed money to 
encourage States to build these systems as they brought together 
the various programs and delivery systems that currently exist. 
But at the end, I believe that the delivery systems would be very 
similar in that regard. That is, we would be integrating employ- 
ment services at the local level and job training services and other 
programs into a seamless, coherent delivery system. 

Mr. Ford. Do they consolidate more the employment and train- 
ing programs than the administration is proposing in your one-stop 
career center? 

Mr. Uhalde. The administration proposed about 70 programs. I 
think the Chairman was talking about 150. But a lot of those pro- 
grams are programs that are zero funded. In terms of the main 
programs that we are talking about, the 12 or so, these proposals 
are very similar in content. They have a separate block grant for 
vocational rehabilitation. The administration didn’t propose a block 
grant on vocational rehabilitation. 

Mr. Ford. What about the administration’s bill? Does your bill 
undermine in any way our national commitment in helping the un- 
employed workers through their transitional period? And as you 
answer that, would you make that same comparison with the Re- 
publican bill that is before us? 

Mr. Uhalde. Well, I think in terms of program design, they are 
quite similar. Under the administration’s proposal, the President 
chose to increase investment by $1 billion in that employment and 
training system to protect the interests of unemployed Americans. 
We currently are not able to provide assistance to even a majority 
of those who need assistance. 
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The design of the proposal in the Economic and Educational Op- 
portunities Committee is veiy similar. We do not know where the 
funding is going to be. If you look at the House and Senate budget 
resolutions that are proposed, we are going to take at least a 20- 
percent cut in real terms. Over 7 years, that could grow to over a 
40-percent cut. So in terms of the level of investment, it is quite 
different. 

Mr. Ford. The Budget Committee has suggested repealing the 
Extended Benefits Program. What is the administration’s position 
on this, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Uhalde. Well, the administration would oppose the repeal of 
the Extended Benefits Program. We think that the Extended Bene- 
fits Program, as it operated in the last recession, was not very sen- 
sitive to changes in the unemployment rate. It did not trigger on 
as it should, and we did institute the optional total unemployment 
rate trigger, which should help the next time around. But we would 
not repeal the Extended Benefits Program. It is important to have 
an effective program. 

Mr. Ford. Would you support a 2-week waiting period for unem- 
ployment benefits, as some Republicans are suggesting? 

Mr. Uhalde. No, we would not. 

Mr. Ford. You would not. 

Mr. Uhalde. No. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You mentioned a lot about assistance. Let me give you an exam- 
ple. I am 32 years old, I work at the textile mill that is an apparel, 
a cut-and-sew plant. My company has just decided to close down 
and move to Mexico. Just what type of assistance are you going to 
offer me as a displaced worker, unemployed, a family to feed? 

Mr. Uhalde. Well, the first thing is that 80 percent of the money 
is already out there to the States. We put it out by formula, and 
the State has a dislocated worker unit. On the day of the an- 
nouncement of a plant closing we could be onsite with your workers 
setting up tables and assistance to provide workers information on 
their eligibility under unemployment compensation, and the serv- 
ices that could be available from the Employment Service, to help 
them start to think about resumes, about doing inventories of their 
skills and their life skills and experiences. We can start from the 
day of announcement through our system to be able to provide as- 
sistance. 

The State can provide assistance for job placement services, re- 
training for workers, counseling and support and financial manage- 
ment counseling services for families. If the State does not have 
adequate resources — sometimes the dislocations are large and con- 
centrated in communities — then they can apply to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and within a period of 30 to 45 days we can provide a 
special grant to the State and to the local community. 

We can provide for dislocated workers the ability to search for 
work out of the community. If it is a small town and really the jobs 
are elsewhere, there is out-of-area job search assistance. So there 
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are a variety of job training and employment services that we can 
provide. 

Mr. Collins. Are these duplicate programs of what already ex- 
ists under the Department of Labor in (Borgia? If I lost my job in 
Georgia, could I not go to the Department of Labor and get this 
same service without having to go to a table sitting there? 

Mr. Uhalde. You could go get it from the Department of Labor 
in Georgia, and they would be using the resources that we have 
provided to the Department of L^or in Georgia — Federal re- 
sources. 

Mr. Collins. And you agree that through the block ^ant pro- 
gram those funds would get to the Department of Labor in Georgia 
that would be able to assist me because I am out of work because 
my plant is closing and moving elsewhere, offshore? 

Mr. Uhalde. You know, the programs we run under the Job 
Training Partnership Act were originally designed very much as a 
block grant; that is, their formula allocated to the State and the 
State formula allocates down to the local communities. So in many 
respects, they are very similar in that regard. 

Mr. Collins. But other than the Georgia Department of Labor, 
are you going to set up a table at my — ^you can set up or you may 
set up a table at my place of employment, where I am losing my 
employment, to assist me with an application or resume or possible 
other job locations? 

Mr. Uhalde. We work through the Georgia Department of Labor. 
They are the agent, the recipient of funds, and they are the ones 
that would help do that with your workers. It is not like a Federal 
Government employee flies down to Georgia to do it. Our agents 
are the State and local employees. 

Mr. Collins. But after I fill out all of this paperwork at that 
table, then it is up to me to get out and look for a job also. 

Mr. Uhalde. Yes. Yes, as you are drawing unemployment com- 
pensation, obviously there is a work requirement. You are required 
to do a search, but also we help and assist. Many workers who 
have worked at the same job for 25 and 30 years have never had 
to look for a job, and the art of finding jobs in local economies or 
statewide is something that can be taught. And these resources can 
help in that regard as well. 

Mr. Collins. You say “we” but you really mean the State of 
Georgia? 

Mr. Uhalde. When I say “we,” we have Federal, State, and local 
partnership, and “we” is the State and some locals that are provid- 
ing the services on the ground. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collins. OK Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Uhalde, I am concerned about this possible canceling of the 
temporary FUTA and Extended Benefits Program, I think for two 
reasons. One is, as I look at the trust funds, I see any elimination 
of funds going in before the expected date or the statute date of 
1998, I see that the funds get very close to insolvency. And then 
I think mainly the reason is because I ain from Connecticut, a 
State that has not come out of the recession, a State that has 
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downsized in defense, insurance, and now with new changes in the 
budget will be downsizing in health care. 

Could you tell me two things? One, how many States in the last 
year used extended unemployment benefits? And, also, could you 
just tell me what information you have about the solvency of the 
benefit trust funds? 

Ms. Wyrsch. Currently, there are three States on the Extended 
Benefits Program: Rhode Island, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Within 
the last year, those same States triggered on, so we only have three 
States on at present. 

And your question was about the solvency of State funds or sol- 
vency of 

Mrs. Kemnelly. The Extended Unemployment Trust Fund. 

Ms. Wyrsch. The extended unemployment account from which 
the extended benefits are paid is below its ceiling now. It is the ad- 
ministration’s position that the 0.2 percent surtax, as it is called, 
should be continued in order to have that account reach its ade- 
quacy level. There is a ceiling on that account in this year of $12.4 
billion. And the current balance in the account at the end of this 
year is estimated to be $2.2 billion. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, is the administration concerned about the 
future solvency of the fund if the 0.2 percent FUTA tax is repealed? 

Ms. Wyrsch. The account builds up over the next several years 
to a level in 1998 of $11 billion, and it would be close to its ceiling 
of $14.5 billion in 1998. And it is the administration’s testimony — 
Mr. Uhalde just gave it — ^that we should continue the tax as it is 
now legislated until its expiration in 1998 for those solvency rea- 
sons. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Because we would have a good, healthy trust 
fund for people for unemployment collections to be made, even from 
the extended account. 

Ms. Wyrsch. It is our position that we do need to build up those 
accounts to have the available resources when we need them and 
that we are not now close to the adequacy levels in the extended 
account and that we should continue for solvency reasons to have 
the 0.2 percent surtax in place until 1999. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, I am glad to hear that because I do begin 
to hear that possibly there will be a slowdown in the economy. If 
you put this on top of some of the structural changes that have 
taken place, I think to have a trust fund that is solvent is very im- 
portant. And I thank you for that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dljnn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to ask you about TAA. It seems to me that last year 
the administration proposed ending this program. Am I correct? 
And have they changed their position on this? 

Mr. Uhalde. Yes, as I mentioned earlier, the administration did 
propose folding in the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program into 
a more comprehensive proposal. But the reason we felt we were 
able to do that is the more comprehensive proposal would have had 
benefits and training comparable to what TAA currently has. 
Under current block grant proposals, we could not guarantee that 
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adequacy of the program; therefore, we would propose to keep TAA 
separate. 

Ms. Dtjnn. ok. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, I cannot tell you how pleased I am to see the coop- 
erative spirit in which the committee is working with you, and I 
can think of no American that better understands the problems 
that America has and what solutions than the Secretary, Secretary 
Reich. I hardly can think of a problem that we face as a nation that 
job training, job opportunity and giving people a chance to be pro- 
ductive, that it would not make all the difference in the world. 

I do not even understand why the educational system is not 
linked to what you do so that the schools prepare not just for re- 
gents and State standards and diplomas, but in addition to that, 
to make America as productive as they can be. 

I just left Israel. With all the debt and investment in armament 
as they try to secure their national defense, they have doubled 
their education budget so that their people would be able to be 
competitive. And we continue to pay more attention to prisons than 
we do the education and job training system. 

I do not know whether you were in the room, but I was talking 
with Speaker Gingrich, with Secretary Reich, about seeing whether 
or not we could really show whether some of these education and 
job training programs could make a difference in those districts 
that are not only economically disadvantaged, but where we have 
all of the plights of drug abuse and crime and children born out 
of wedlock. We drafted that bill and I will be working with Chair- 
man McKeon of the subcommittee of jurisdiction, but are you famil- 
iar with the bill that I drafted? 

Mr. Uhalde. I am somewhat familiar with it, yes, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. I hope that you might put this on your agenda in 
dealing with the subcommittee, because I am convinced if we can 
show the difference that hope and jobs make, that perhaps we 
could come back and call it a deficit reduction bill or anticrime bill 
or something that really captures the imagination of some of my 
colleagues, because education and job training certainly cannot get 
off the ground. 

But if we can prove that it works by comparing it with similar 
communities that we are not paying attention to, maybe we can 
turn around the thinking and not be punitive but think in terms 
of investing in people as we think in terms of investing in plant 
and equipment. So tell the Secretary to keep hope alive, because 
he is the last one left. 

Mr. Uhalde. Thank you, Mr. Rangel. Yes, we do have a long tra- 
dition in employment and training of a bipartisan spirit in working 
on a lot of these issues, and it is good that, at this point, we are 
able to keep that. 

I am familiar with your proposal. I would like to share with you, 
at some point, a draft report we have of a small pilot project we 
undertook called the YOU demonstration, that tried to saturate 
small neighborhoods not with jobs but with training services. It, 
too, was for young people, and did seem to have some neighborhood 
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impacts. So while we did not have a job saturation component to 
it, I think there is some merit to looking at that. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Levin. I have just a brief comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel has said that maybe this is not a very glitzy subject, 
but, I think in this respect, the public may be ahead of us. If you 
ask, and surveys have, public opinion about training and retrain- 
ing, it rates rather high on their list of desirable programs. That 
does not mean all the programs come from here or anywhere else. 
But with the changing economy, the public is aware of the need for 
training and retraining, and when it comes to welfare reform, I 
think, also, the public is aware of the need for training. Indeed, the 
survey of just yesterday on welfare reform, I think, underlines that. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, this has been an important hearing. It 
may not have all the instant glamour, but it has beneath the sur- 
face, I think, some sustaining power. It is vital that the committees 
keep working together on a bipartisan basis, if at all possible, and 
with the administration to make sure that the consolidation gets 
done, the resources are adequate, and they are effectively imple- 
mented. So, Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. I would just like to briefly say, and welfare re- 
form has been mentioned several times, there is no question but 
that some intensive study is going to have to be done by this com- 
mittee to try to stay ahead of the problem, because the welfare re- 
form bill itself is not enough. We have to look at the need for addi- 
tional training. We have to look at the need for legislation to en- 
courage business to go into some of the areas where there are not 
any jobs now. 

I have already started a dialog with Mr. Rangel about that and 
this is going to be something that we are going to have to work on 
in a very cooperative spirit without partisan consideration. We look 
forward to working with you and the Secretary as we go about that 
business. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being with us today. We appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Uhalde. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. On the next panel of witnesses, we have Wil- 
liam R. Brown, formerly a member of the Council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce, on behalf of the Coalition to Repeal the FUTA 
Surcharge; and Bryan Little, Director of Governmental Relations 
for the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

I realize, Mr. Brown, that you have a plane to catch. I would say 
that even if any of the members are unable to question you, feel 
free to leave when you can start smelling the jet fuel. If any of the 
members have questions to ask that they have not had an oppor- 
tunity to ask, we would ask that you submit the answers in writ- 
ing. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. However, if necessary, I 
will catch a later plane. 

Chairman Shaw. I just do not want to hold you here unneces- 
sarily. 
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Mr. Brown. If there are questions that members want to ask, I 
hope they will be free to ask. I appear here today on behalf of 
about 100 organizations and businesses. 

Chairman Shaw. Let me ask you to suspend at this point. There 
is a vote on the floor and we will recess at this point to go down 
and take care of that vote and then we will return as rapidly as 
possible. I will say that we will reconvene at approximately 5 min- 
utes after the hour. 

Mr. Brown. I may go call Delta Airlines and see if I can get on 
the next flight. 

Chairman Shaw. You will have an opportunity to testify and 
make your plane, if you feel comfortable in answering questions by 
mail. 

Mr. Brown. I might feel more comfortable if I could get on the 
next flight. 

Chairman Shaw. The committee will recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Brown, I understand you have changed 
your flight, so you can proceed just as casually as you wish. 

Mr. Brown. There is no problem now, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. BROWN, FORMER PRESIDENT OF 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, ON 

BEHALF OF THE COALITION TO REPEAL THE 0.2% FUTA 

SURCHARGE 

Mr. Brown. As I indicated, the prima^ objective of our coalition 
is to repeal the so-called temporary FUTA surcharge, as you indi- 
cated, that is to ask Congress to keep its commitment to the em- 
ployer community to finally end it. We supported it as a temporary 
tax, at the time it was enacted, accepting the assurance, in fact, 
not only the assurance, but the provision that was in the law that 
it would expire when the debt was repaid. The debt was fully re- 
paid in 1987, but Congress has extended it numerous times since 
then because it makes the bottom line work better. 

Keeping congressional commitment to end the temporary 0.2 per- 
cent surtax would be a strong signal to the business community 
that ConCTess is serious about encouraging job creation and im- 
proving the world market competitiveness of U.S. companies. Re- 
lieving employers of a tax that amounts to $14 per employee may 
not seem like much, but when multiplied by the number of employ- 
ees, it is significant, and the symbolism would be great. 

The temporary 0.2 percent surtax, which currently costs employ- 
ers $1.4 billion annually, had the support of employers when it was 
enacted almost two decades ago. Employers are committed to ade- 
quate funding of the Nation’s unemployment compensation system, 
but this tax has served its purpose. It is no longer needed and 
should be given back to the Nation’s employers, as Congress origi- 
nally intended. 

We recognize the difficulty that the Ways and Means Committee 
has in acting to end this tax before its expiration date in 1998, in 
view of the fact that it is not included in the budget resolution, but 
we feel that if Congress is going to consider cutting any taxes, this 
is a tax cut that should be seriously considered in view of the con- 
gressional commitment. 
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The other area that I wanted to address on employer concerns 
is the use of FUTA funds only for their intended purposes. In that 
regard, I am veiy happy to hear Congressman McKeon indicate 
that they do not intend to use FUTA funds for their training block 
grants. He very adequately represented the concerns of the em- 
ployer community that these funds be used for the purpose for 
which they are paid, which is the administrative cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the Employment Service programs. 

However, we would like to see some stronger language on requir- 
ing the integration of the unemplo 3 nnent insurance and the Em- 
ployment Service activities than is contained in Mr. McKeon’s bill, 
which, basically, I think, is the present Wagner-Peyser language. 

We support the language that is being proposed by the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies, and Debra Rowland 
will give you that in her testimony. They were looking at it in 
terms, primarily, if something needed to be done if Wagner-Peyser 
were repealed. 

However, I would suggest that it needs to be done whether 
Wagner-Peyser is repealed or not, because in some States, there 
has not been very good integration between the Employment Serv- 
ice and the unemployment insurance activities. This integration is 
essential for application of the so-called work test. The work test 
is applied when the Employment Service refers an unemployment 
compensation claimant to suitable work, and that is a basic re- 
quirement of all UI laws. That is, for a person to draw UI benefits, 
he must be able and available for suitable work. 

So we think that you might well consider an amendment along 
those lines, and they propose an amendment which is in the juris- 
diction of this committee, incidentally. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the subcommittee 
and your consideration of our proposals to repeal the temporary 0.2 
percent payroll tax and requiring integrated State UI/ES proCTams 
to best serve the needs of both the employer and the unemployed. 

I would be happy to have any questions, and I would like to ad- 
dress the solvency issue that Mrs. Kennelly raised, since she raised 
the question as to whether you could afford to repeal the 0.2 per- 
cent tax or not. 

I think the basic issue there, I guess, is probably the one that 
the Budget Committee was concerned about, in that you need the 
money to make the total come out. However, as far as the solvency 
of the trust funds are concerned, we do not feel that the projections 
that the Labor Department has made and that Mary Ann Wyrsch 
referred to justify any concern about solvency. 

She was referring to projections in the Department of Labor, “UI 
Outlooks,” January 1995 for the fiscal year 2000, when the ex- 
tended benefit account is at $16.62 billion, which exceeds the statu- 
tory ceiling by $550 million. The State loan account is projected to 
be only $20 million under the statutory ceiling. The administrative 
account is projected to exceed the statutory ceiling by $290 million. 
Now, that assumes that the 0.2 percent would go through 1998. 
However, it seems to me that there is plenty of leeway there for 
these funds to still remain solvent even if the 0.2 percent tax were 
repealed. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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Statement by William R. Brown to the House 
Ways and Means Committee Subcommittee on Human Resources 

In Behalf of the Coalition to Repeal the 0 . 2 % FUTA 
Surcharge 

May 16. 1995 

I am William R. Brown. Some five years ago I retired as 
President of the Council of State Chambers of Commerce. 
However, I still act as a consultant to the Council as an 
advisor to the Council's Employers Task Force on Unemployment 
Compensation. 

I appear here today in behalf of the Coalition to Repeal the 0.2% FUTA 
Surcharge. A list of the members of the Coalition are appended to my statement. 

Introduction 

This statement deals primarily with two major concerns of the business 
community: 

1. The need for Congress to finally keep its commitment to 
employers by repealing the "temporary” 0.2% FUTA surcharge. 

2. The need for Congress to assure that FUTA funds are used 
only for their intended purposes of unemployment insurance 
administration. State provided job placement services to job seekers 
including counseling, testing, occupational and labor market 
information, assessment, and referral to employers by a fully 
integrated State UI/ES service. 

There is certainly merit in consolidating the many uncoordinated and duplicating 
job training programs. There may also be some merit using block grants to finance 
State administered training programs. However, Federal IJnemplovment Tax Act 
(FUTAl funds should not be used to finance these programs. 

Repeal of the "Temporary" Surcharge 

Now Is the Time to Keep the Congressional Commitment 

Originally enacted in 1976, the 0.2% tax was sold to the employers and the 
Congress as a "temporary" tax imposed solely to pay off a debt Congress incurred 
by repeated extensions of unemployment benefits during the early 1970’s. The 
"temporary" tax was scheduled, by law, to expire once the benefit debt was paid. 

The debt was fully paid in 1987, but Congress extended the 0.2% tax for three 
years - through December 31, 1990 -- to "enhance the federal budget". Revenue 
from the tax was needed to o&et expenditures umelated to unemployment 
compensation even though the money carmot be used for any other purpose. 

Since that initial extension, the "temporary" 0.2% tax has been extended several 
times and is currently scheduled to expire at the end of 1998. 
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Last year, the Administration proposed making the tax permanent and dedicating 
it to providing funding for long-term allowances (up to 1 1/2 years) in the 
Reemployment Act of 1994. Secretary of Labor, Robert B. Reich argued that the 
proceeds of the surtax were being used as a budget offset for expenditures 
unrelated to unemployment and the tax was not needed to support the 
unemployment compensation program. Despite hearings in both the House and 
Senate, Congress showed little interest in establishing a costly new entitlement 
program for trainees. There was more interest in consolidating existing programs. 


Repeal Would Be a Plus for .Tub Creation and Improved US Company 
Worldwide Competitive Position 

Keeping the Congressional commitment to end this "temporary" 0.2% surtax would 
be a strong signal to the business community that Congress is serious about 
encouraging job creation and improving the world market competitiveness of US 
companies. Relieving employers of a tax that amounts to $14.00 per employee may 
not seem like much, but when multiplied by the number of employees involved, 
it is significant and the symbolism would be great! 

The "temporary" 0.2% surtax, which currently cost employers $1.4 billion, annually, 
had the support of employers when it was enacted almost two decades ago. 
Employers are committed to adequate funding of the Nation’s unemployment 
compensation system, but this tax has served its purpose. It is no longer needed 
and should be given back to the Nation’s employers, as Congress originally 
promised. 

Use of FUTA Funds Only for Intended Purposes 

FUTA Should Not Be Used for Block Grant Training Programs 

The primary purpose of Federal Unemployment Tax Act (PTJTA) was to finance 
the administrative costs of Unemployment Insurance and the Employment Service 
programs. These funds should not be raided to pay for other programs no matter 
how worthy. Specifically any block training programs that are enacted by Congress 
should not permit the use of these funds for such programs. Use of these 
employer tax funds for such purposes would contribute to undermining continued 
employer support for UI/ES programs. 

If the Wagner-Peyser Act is Repealed, Specific Provision Should be Made to 
Assure the Close Integration of Ul and ES Services. 

Pending proposals to consolidate job training programs into block grants would 
repeal the Wagner-Peyser Act which established the Employment Service (ES). If 
this is done specific provision should be made to assure the close integration of 
the State Unemployment Insurance Services and the State Employment Services. 

From the employer perspective this close integration makes effective apphcation 
of the so-called "work test" more likely. The "work test" is applied when the 
Employment Service refers an unemployment compensation claimant to suitable 
work. A basic requirement of all State UI laws is that for a person to draw UI 
benefits he must be able and available for suitable work. 
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Economic studies have shown that job placement services are the most cost 
effective means to get the unemployed back to work. Retraining programs fare 
very poorly by comparison. 

The Slate labor exchange and reemployment services (ES) are financed by the 
dedicated Federal unemployment taxes (FUTA). The best way to assure continued 
reemployment services for unemployment benefit recipients is to require the close 
integration of the State UI and ES services. 

We believe this can best be done by the Ways and Means Committee approving 
an amendment to IRS Code Chapter 23 -- Tbe Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
which has been suggested by the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies (ICES A). This proposal would amend Section 3304 on approval of State 
laws by the Secretary of Labor that the Secretary shall approve State submissions 
that make provision for payment of unemployment compensation through public 
employment offices "established under state law which provides job search and 
placement services to job seekers including counseling, testing, occupational and 
labor market information, assessment, and referral to employers." 


Conclusion 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before your Subcommittee and your 
consideration for our proposals to repeal the "temporary" 0.2% payroll tax and 
require an integrated State UI/ES programs to best serve the needs of both the 
employer and the unemployed. 

If I or any member of our Coalition can be of service in your deliberations we 
stand ready to assist in any way we can. 
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COALITION TO REPEAL THE 0.2% FUTA SURCHARGE 

American Automobile Manufacturers Association 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
American Payroll Association 
Armco, Inc. 

Associated Builders and Contractors, Inc. 
Associated Industries of Florida 
Associated Industries of Kentucky 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
ATliT 

Bank of America 
Barnett Associates , Inc . 

Barry Trucking, Inc. 

Betz Laboratories, Inc. 

The BF Goodrich Company 

Business and Industry Association of New Hampshire 
California Association of Hospitals & Health Systems 
Caterpillar, Inc. 

CBI Industries, Inc. 

Clorox 

Connecticut Business & Industry Association 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
Delaware State Manufacturing Assn. /State Chamber 
Digital Ec[uipment Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Company 
E . I . duPont DeNemours 
The Employer's Group 
Employers Service Corporation 
Employer's Unemployment Compensation Task Force 
Employers Unity, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores 
Food Marketing Institute 
The Frick Company 
Georgia-Pacific 
Grainger Manufacturing, Inc. 

Gulf Copper Manufacturing Corporation 
M. A. Hanna Company 
Hair Works 
Harrington Services 
Helss, Gibbons & Company, Inc. 

Heat Transfer Equipment Company 
Illinois Manufacturers Association 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
Indiana Manufacturers Association 
Iowa Association of Business and Industry 
JCPenney 

Jon Jay Associates, Inc 
Laurdan Associates, Inc. 

Liberty Mutual Group 

Louisiana Association of Business and Industry 
Management Association of Illinois 
Marriott Corporation 
Martin Boyer Company, Inc. 

Maryland Chamber of Commerce 
Masco Corporation 
The May Department Stores 
Melville Corporation 
Meredith Corporation 
Met Life 

Michigan Manufacturers Association 
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Mississippi Manufacturers Association 
Monsanto Company 

National Association of Manufacturers 
National Federation of Independent Business 
New Jersey Business & Industry Association 
New Mexico Association of Commerce & Industry 
Ohio Manufacturers ' Association 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce 
The Oklahoma State Chamber 
Oneida Ltd. 

Pennsylvania Chamber of Business and Industry 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association 
Pfizer, Inc. 

PPG Industries, Inc. 

Pratt & Lambert 
Procter & Gamble Company 
Rockwell International Corporation 
Ryder Systems, Inc. 

Sears 

The Sherwin-Williams Company 
Society For Human Resource Management 
Sun Company, Inc. 

Texas Association of Business/Chambers of Commerce 
Thrift Drug Inc. 

The Timken Company 
UBA, Inc. 

U.S. Steel Group 
USX Corporation 
Varlan Associates 
Vermeer Mf g . Company 
The Walt Disney Company 
Washington State Hospital Association 
The Western Sugar Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
WestPoint Stevens, Inc. 

Weyerhaeuser Company 
Wisconsin Manufacturers and Commerce 
White and Associates 
The Wise Company, Inc. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Little. 

STATEMENT OF BRYAN LITTLE, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Mr. Little. Mr. Chairman and members of the Human Re- 
sources Subcommittee, I want to thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before you today representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. I am Bryan Little and I serve as a director of govern- 
mental relations for the American Farm Bureau. 

I am here to present the views of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation on the Federal Unemplo 3 nnent Tax Act and unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage of temporary alien agricultural workers 
admitted to the United States under the H-2A Program. 

The American Farm Bureau is the Nation’s largest general farm 
organization. Farm bureaus in all 50 States and Puerto Rico rep- 
resent some 4.4 million member families nationwide. Farm bu- 
reaus’ farm and ranch members are engaged in the production of 
virtually every agricultural commodity grown commercially in the 
United States. 

When the Unemployment Insurance Program was created, agri- 
cultural employers were exempt. In 1976, the Federal law was 
changed to extend eligibility to employees of certain agricultural 
employers. When unemployment insurance coverage was extended 
to agricultural workers and FUTA payroll taxes were likewise ex- 
tended to their employers, temporary alien workers were exempted 
from FUTA taxes. 

H-2A workers are admitted to the United States under section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act to per- 
form agricultural labor tasks, generally for limited periods of time. 
H-2A workers are employed across the United States. They work 
in tobacco, apples, and vegetables in Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee; they work in tobacco and vegetables in North Carolina; 
they work in fruit, vegetables, and nursery crops in New England 
and New York; and they are employed in sheepherding in 12 West- 
ern States, including Nevada, Oregon, and California. 

The policy resolutions adopted by the voting delegates of the 
member State farm bureaus at the annual meeting: of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in January 1995 specifically addressed 
the issue of FUTA coverage for H— 2A workers and opposed the im- 
position of Federal unemployment insurance payroll taxes on H-2A 
employers. 

Farm bureau policy is clear in its opposition to extending unem- 
ployment insurance to H— 2A workers and requests that the H— 2A 
FUTA exemption be granted retroactively to January 1, 1995, and 
be made permanent. The H-2A FUTA exemption has been granted 
for specified periods of time, usually only a few years. The most re- 
cent exemption expired on January 1, 1995. 

There are several reasons why unemployment insurance should 
not be extended to H-2A workers. First, due to their immigration 
status as nonimmigrant temporary alien agricultural workers, H- 
2A workers are unable to meet the statutory unemployment elim- 
bility test of being willing, able, and available to work. H-2A work- 
ers must return to their home countries at the conclusion of their 
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employment and cannot remain unless they have secured addi- 
tional employment with an H-2A certified employer. 

Second, to force employers of H-2A workers to pay into the un- 
employment insurance system would only serve to undermine the 
insurance feature of the program. In efect, employers would be 
forced to pay for insurance protection for their employees against 
financial loss associated with unemployment, despite the fact that 
no such loss can occur. 

Third, there is little in the way of additional revenue to the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Trust Fund to be realized if FUTA taxation is 
extended to the wages of H-2A workers. Employers are required to 
pay a FUTA tax of 0.8 percent on the first $7,000 an employee 
earns, which is the Federal taxable wage base. If 15,000 H-2A 
workers in any given year — and in 1993, the U.S. Department of 
Labor certified 17,000 H-2A slots — earn as much as the taxable 
wage base of $7,000, their employers’ tax liability to the Federal 
Government under FUTA would be approximately $56 per worker. 

Therefore, the total collected from the H-2A FUTA tax at the 
Federal level would be approximately $840,000. I just learned a lit- 
tle earlier of the estimate that you have from CBO, and I look for- 
ward to reviewing that a little more closely. Extension of FUTA to 
H-2A workers does not result in a tax windfall for the Federal 
Government but it does entail additional compliance requirements 
for farmers. 

Fourth, employers would be responsible for a significantly higher 
tax liability to State unemployment security agencies. Employers 
pay up to 6.2 percent of payroll for FUTA, based on their experi- 
ence rating: 5.4 percent of that amount is paid to the States for the 
payment of benefits. Thus, employers would be subject to a signifi- 
cant State tax liability for unemployment insurance, which would 
vary somewhat by jurisdiction, should Congress fail to correct the 
law to exempt the H-2A wages from FUTA 

Fifth, imposition of the FUTA tax for H-2A workers would result 
in another regulatory burden for farmers. Not only is there the di- 
rect cost of the FUTA tax to consider, but also tne indirect costs 
of additional recordkeeping and reporting responsibilities. These 
added costs for farmers, unlike most other business operations, 
cannot be readily recouped in the form of higher prices for farm 
commodities. Unfortunately, farmers do not set commodity prices; 
the marketplace does. If farmers are unable to recoup the added 
cost of FUTA taxes, they suffer a dollar-for-dollar loss of net farm 
income. 

For these reasons. Congress should make the H-2A FUTA tax 
exemption permanent and retroactive to the beginning of this year. 
H-2A workers will never be able to meet the ready, willing, and 
available test to receive benefits, even if taxes are paid for them. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. I look forward to an- 
swering any questions you may have. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not really have any questions, but I want to try to clear up 
one thing Mr. Brown said about not allowing any of the trust fund 
moneys to be spent for other purposes. What do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Brown. We are concerned primarily that it not go to gen- 
erally finance the block grants for training. It presently finances 
the Employment Service, so to the extent the Employment Service 
participates in those block CTants, as would be anticipated by Mr. 
McKeon’s bill, I do not think we would have any objection to that, 
because that is still directly related to the type of activity that the 
employer pays the tax to do, and that is to administer the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Program and to attempt to find a job for 
unemployment claimants and other unemployed persons. 

Mr. McCrery. I see, and that is a reasonable request. 

Mr. Brown. Other purposes may be quite worthy, but they are 
not in accord with what the employer community has been paying 
a payroll tax for. 

Mr. McCrery. Sure. 

Mr. Brown. A payroll tax, I think, is something that you need 
to approach with caution, because, after all, this is a tax on jobs, 
and that is the reason decreasing the payroll tax could be helpful 
from a job creation point. On the other hand, if you do things that 
increase the payroll tax, you are making it more difficult for an em- 
ployer to add employees, to add additional employees or maybe 
even keep the employees he has. 

Mr. McCrery. That is right. I just wanted to make sure you did 
not think that the trust fund moneys were stocked away some- 
where in a vault. 

Mr. Brown. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCrery. They are, in fact, used for the purposes they 
are 

Mr. Brown. I have been working on this issue since 1950. I am 
under no delusions in that regard, Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. To the extent that we can keep our Nation’s fi- 
nances in better shape, then we make all trust funds, including the 
UI Trust Fund, more able to meet its obligations. 

Mr. Brown. That is right, absolutely. I am retired and I am 
drawing Social Security. I am all for that. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown, you talked about the solvency of the unemployment 
compensation system. You made reference to something that Mrs. 
Kennelly mentioned earlier. The 0.2 percent FUTA tax sunsets in 
1998. Do you not see a real need to build up those reserve funds 
in the Unemployment Compensation Program? 

Mr. Brown. Looking at the projections that were made in the 
Department of Labor that are published in the UI Outlook for Jan- 
uary 1995, and that was the $16.6 billion that Mary Ann Wyrsch 
referred to in the standard benefit account, even though they take 
into consideration that 0.2 percent produces about $1.4 billion a 
year. So if you subtract a couple of years of that $1.4 billion, these 
projections will still be quite ample as to the accounts that are fi- 
nanced by FUTA, the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

Mr. Ford. We saw a jump in last month’s unemployment rate. 
You do not see a decline in the economy as being something that 
we should be concerned with, and since it is to sunset 
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Mr. Brown. I think you always need to be concerned, but I do 
not think it is that great of a concern. Again, the position that I 
ended up with, in view of the fact that this is not in the budget 
resolution, is that if you are going to enact any tax cuts, this is one 
that ought to be considered because of the commitment that Con- 
gress has to the employer commimity. 

Mr. Ford. I am not really an advocate of the FUTA tax but the 
sunset is in 1998. The reserves in the trust fiind are going to be 
built over that period of time to address an increase in unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown. That is the present law. However, under the original 
law, of course, it would have sunset in 1987. 

Mr. Ford. I know, but there was an extension 

Mr. Brown. It has been extended ever since, and, quite frankly, 
we are afraid that when 1998 comes, it will be extended again. 

Mr. Ford. What organization are you with again? I remember 
you testifying. 

Mr. Brown. You remember me testifying years ago for the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce. I was president of the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce until about 5 years ago. I am testi- 
fying for them today, but a number of other organizations, too. I 
retired about 5 years ago and still do a little consulting for them. 

Mr. Ford. You are a consultant to the council, as an advisor to 
the council’s employers task force? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, unemplo 3 mient compensation task force, right. 

Mr. Ford. You are a consultant for that particular task force of 
the State chambers? 

Mr. Brown. For that particular task force, and that does not pay 
me enough that I have any problem with the earnings test under 
Social Security, I assure you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Ford. I was not looking for that. I was trying to see exactly 
what task force you represent and what businesses, because we 

Mr. Brown. I represent a long list of companies and organiza- 
tions that are appended to my statement. There are almost 100 
there. Actually, the U.S. Chamber is also a member of the coalition. 
However, they are going to file their own statement, which they 
prefer to do. 

Mr. Ford. Employers in the past have supported the 0.2 percent 
FUTA tax. 

Mr. Brown. We supported its original enactment, but with the 
understanding that the provision in the original law would be hon- 
ored, and that is that it would expire once the debt it was enacted 
to repay was repaid. Of course, we were quite upset when that did 
not happen, and we continue to be upset. So we have been upset 
about the 0.2 percent ever since 1987, when the original provision 
was not honored on repeal upon repayment of the debt. 

Mr. Ford. It is not an area that I hear from a lot of my employ- 
ers, and I certainly want to be responsive to my employers. 

Mr. Brown. I doubt that most of them even know that it is 
there, to tell you the truth, but that does not mean that they would 
not mind saving $14 per employee, if the tax were cut. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Just briefly. I did not have a chance to ask the Labor 
Department about their testimony on page 5, which, apparently. 
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you disagree with, Mr. Brown. “Continuing the surtax through 
1998 will allow for sound financial management and accumulation 
of additional reserves to cushion an economic downturn.” 

Mr. Brown. I do not question that; I think it would. It is a ques- 
tion of which is more important, I guess, and whether to keep the 
commitment to the employer or be super conservative in your fiscal 
management. 

Mr. Levin. Just one quick point. Is it really wise for us to draw 
such a rigid line between the unemployment compensation system 
and retraining and training in a day and age when, now, half of 
the people, more than that, who are laid off are permanently sepa- 
rated? 

Mr. Brown. I do not think you can draw a rigid line. The bill 
that Mr. McKeon is working on with the administration does not 
draw a rigid line, and I do not think it should. 

Mr. Levin. Then why should it be completely out of bounds to 
consider using FUTA for training and retraining? 

Mr. Brown. Because I think you need to be careful about what 
you use payroll taxes for, basically. A payroll tax is a very regres- 
sive tax. It is a tax that any liberal Democrat like you should not 
like very well, because it is a tax on employment. Therefore, you 
should not be using the payroll tax for anjdhing 

Mr. Levin. How about you, since you are a liberal Democrat. I 
do not know about myself. 

Mr. Brown. Actually, I think it is justified to use to finance 
wage-related benefit programs. Therefore, I strongly favor the use 
of the payroll tax for Social Security and unemployment compensa- 
tion, where the benefits are related to the wage that you were paid. 
That is the primary justification for a payroll tax, in my mind. 

I think Congress has gotten in trouble and overused the payroll 
tax when they use it, for example, for Medicare and health care 
where the benefits are not related to wages. It is most easily justi- 
fied when it is related to wages, so then it is in complete keeping 
with social insurance concepts, as envisioned by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Levin. I am not sure about labels for you or me, but let me 
ask you, I do not disagree about some regressivity in the payroll 
tax, but is not retraining related to wages when half of the people 
who are terminated now are terminated permanently? 

Mr. Brown. It is related to employment, there is no question 
about that, but it is not a wage-related benefit. That is the point 
I was making. 

Mr. Levin. But is adequate retraining not more related to wage 
level than almost anything else these days? 

Mr. Brown. Adequate training is related to wage level, but that 
does not mean that it is desirable to use a regressive payroll tax 
to finance it. 

Mr. Levin. I just do not quite understand why you say that 
training and retraining is not related to wage levels, when 

Mr. Brown. I am not saying it is not related to wage levels. I 
am saying it is not a wage-related benefit. In other words, the 
amount of training you may need does not have anything to do 
with the amount of wages you earn, whereas the benefit you get 
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from Social Security or unemployment compensation is related to 
the amount of wages you were paid. It is a wage-related benefit. 

Mr. Levin. I imderstand what you are saying. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, if you want to make a parallel with 
insurance and say this is social insurance, it is related to the pre- 
mium that was paid. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Little, on the issue of the H-2A workers, at this point, I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that in order to qualify for this particu- 
lar provision, as it is now, it has to be demonstrated that there is 
no displacement of American workers, is that correct? 

Mr. Little. The Department of Labor is responsible for certifying 
that no displacement of domestic workers will occur if H-2A work- 
ers are used. 

Mr. English. How well does that process work? 

Mr. Little. In our view, we believe that in many areas of the 
country, it is very difficult to get an adequate agricultural work 
force in certain remote areas. 

For example, one user of H-2A workers in Southern Nevada has 
about 12,000 acres of onions imder cultivation. Onion harvesting is 
a very labor-intensive process and there just are not a whole lot of 
people living in Southern Nevada. So in his particular case, it be- 
comes necessary to turn to the H-2A Program in order to have an 
adequate work force in order for him to be able to get his harvest 
in. 

Mr. English. Would you say that the H-2A Program is most 
common in situations where you have a low population, or are 
there other labor market factors that kick in that would require 
guest workers to be used? 

Mr. Little. What typically seems to happen is that the high sea- 
sonal demand in harvest, planting, and cultivation that is unique 
to agriculture will tend to, if you will, overstress the availability of 
labor in a geoCTaphical area. That is, there simply will not be 
enough peoiue there in order to perform the work that needs to be 
performed in a very short period of time in order to harvest a high- 
ly perishable commodity, typically fruits, vegetables, things of that 
nature, which are where most H-2A workers are used. 

Mr. English. Can you identify those areas in the agricultural 
economy, generally, again, what sorts of agricultural products re- 
quire most of the H-2A Program? 

Mr. Little. It tends to be related to both the type of commodity 
and the remon in which the commodity is grown. You tend to have 
a fair number of H— 2A employees used in tobacco in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, in part because the 
normal migrant stream does not seem to move that far to the west 
in order to hit those crops so that there is adequate labor in that 
area. They also tend to be used at the far northern extremes of the 
migrant labor stream, in New England and in the Pacific North- 
west. 

It also tends to be used in agricultural commodities where a sig- 
nificant amount of hand labor is required, either for cultivation, 
harvest, or planting at the beginning of the season. There are cer- 
tain agricultural commodities that simply cannot be harvested by 
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machine. You cannot harvest a peach by machine and in general, 
many varieties of apples. 

The quality of the produce is not going to be acceptable for mar- 
ket quality if you try and develop machinery to do those things. 
They still require the human touch to do that, and that is one of 
the reasons why, in certain rural areas, you have shortages of agri- 
cultural workers, necessitating the use of the H-2A Program. 

Mr. English. Is the H— 2A Program utilized primarily by family 
farms or is it utilized by larger agribusiness? 

Mr. Little. There are some large agricultural employers that use 
the H-2A Program. However, in 1993, approximately 3,000 employ- 
ers were certified to use H-2A employees, and approximately 
17,000 job opportunities were certified under H-2A So you do the 
math in that and you can see that the average is somewhere be- 
tween five and six or maybe six and seven for that. 

My sense of it — I do not know that anyone has ever conducted 
a nationwide survey with respect to exactly how many H-2A work- 
ers are used on average, but my sense of it is that a great many 
H-2A employees are used by small family farmers. 

Mr. English. Mr. Brown, with regard to the 0.2 percent FUTA 
surcharge, would repealing this surtax have any effect on the avail- 
ability of UC benefits? 

Mr. Brown. No, it would not. It has no effect whatsoever. 

And while we are back on that issue, I would like to make a little 
addition to my response to Mr. Ford. I think one reason you have 
not heard from many employers lately on this is they long ago gave 
up on Congress ever repealing it, because it was supposed to have 
been gone in 1987 and has been extended so many times. I think 
the employer community has pretty well given up hope, is the 
truth of the matter. 

Mr. English. Let me get back to that. With regard to your last 
comment, I, also, have not gotten a lot of feedback from my employ- 
ers on this tax provision, but I have received a lot of feedback on 
other, much more targeted tax provisions. It seems to me that this 
is a light tax applied very, very broadly across the economy, and 
under our PAY-GO provisions, we would have to come up with a 
way of financing the repeal of this surtax. Can you suggest any 
other program cuts or tax savings? 

Mr. Brown. Our suggestion would be the same as is in H.R. 
1120 that Mr. Zeliff has, that would use savings from consolidation 
and a block grant approach on the training programs. 

Mr. English. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Do the farmers prefer foreign workers? 

Mr. Little. No, they do not, because they cost substantially more 
to use than domestic workers do, to the degree that domestic work- 
ers are available. 

Mr. Rangel. Do the farmers pay the travel back and forth? 

Mr. Little. They do. 

Mr. Rangel. And board? 

Mr. Little. They do. 
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Mr. Rangel. So when you get down to the wage, forgetting the 
minimum wage, what is the average hourly wage, when you in- 
clude everything? 

Mr. Little. It would be difficult to figure out exactly what a na- 
tional average wage is. The Department of Agriculture conducts 
surveys of agricultural employers across the country. They are 
charged in that survey with figuring out what the appropriate 
wage and benefit level would be in order to prevent displacement 
of any available domestic labor in that area. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me tell you why I ask the question. It seems 
to me that, I do not know about perishable vegetables, but you 
have a whole lot of sheepherding here and horse training and 
things that really, it would seem to me, that if you added what you 
are paying to the foreign worker for room and board and transpor- 
tation, that you might get a pretty decent salary for some Amer- 
ican workers. 

Mr. Little. I suppose that is a possibility. However, sheepherd- 
ing is a highly specialized skill, and up until now, American em- 
ployers have not been very successful in attracting domestic work- 
ers into doing that sort of work. 

Mr. Rangel. That is why I am asking. You tell me what hourly 
wage you get up to by bringing in these people from New Zealand, 
and we may open up a school so we can put some of our people 
back to work. 

Mr. Little. As I was saying previously, the Department of Agri- 
culture’s job is to figure out what the appropriate wage and benefit 
level is to prevent any displacement of domestic workers. They 
then pass that information along to the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Labor issues, by regulation, what are known as 
the 

Mr. Rangel. I know all of that. I need some help as to actually 
what the employer is actually paying so that I can have a better 
understanding why Americans would not make themselves avail- 
able for that kind of work. I mean, horse training, to get a guy 
from New Zealand to train a horse, I do not know 

Mr. Little. Depending on where you are, the agricultural em- 
ployment wage rate is something on the order of $5.60 an hour in 
Virginia, something in that general range in other parts of the east 
coast 

Mr. Rangel. No, wait a minute, sir. I am trying to see what it 
is when you include transportation costs, room and board — do they 
take out any taxes at all from their pay, any taxes? No. So you 
start adding up, without taxes, what their salary is, and I would 
be interested, not that I know anybody that would want to replace 
the sheepshearers and the goatherding and all of that, but we have 
to be satisfied that we are not taking American jobs, and that is 
the only reason I am asking. If you get up to $20 an hour with the 
other costs and it is tax free, I can work out something with you. 

Mr. Little. One of the most common usages of H-2A workers is 
moving plastic irrigation pipe for flood irrigation in southern Idaho, 
and I have done that kind of work, and it is hard work. 

Mr. Rangel. I cannot deal with the irrigation, but I can surely 
deal with the horse training and the sheepherding and the chicken 
farming. They just sound so American. 
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In any event, you can try to find out what the cost is, because 
I know the Department of Labor would not give these jobs to for- 
eigners if we had replacement workers. 

About the tax on these things, you have no problem in increasing 
the tax and registration to cover the cost of employing these people, 
if you are against the FUTA tax itself? 

Mr. Little. The farm bureau has no policy on increasing the 
level of the user fee, and I am not authorized to make policy. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, the consultant certainly is. That is what I 
want to be. I like them. 

Mr. Brown. The consultants do, but he is not a consultant. 

Mr. Rangel. I know. That is why I am looking at you. You have 
the job, as a consultant. [Laughter.] 

On one hand, it would make a lot of sense, really, that the pro- 
gram pays for itself. On the other hand, of course, employers never 
want to pay more. Would you say that is basically where you are? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. That is why I want to be a consultant. [Laughter.] 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Little, you heard Secretary Uhalde refer to 
the fact that the certification process was operated at a loss. If we 
were to do away with the FUTA tax, then turning to certification, 
what would be your thoughts as far as bumping that figure up? It 
sounds like a very little bit of money when you look at the whole 
scheme of things, $10 a worker. What are your thoughts on that? 

Mr. Little. Again, I have to offer the disclaimer that I am not 
authorized to make policy for the farm bureau, and we do not have 
policy on this. I assure you that our process of making policy is un- 
believably complicated. 

However, in general, we are supportive of user fees to support 
governmental activities. All I could do at this stage would be to go 
back to the policymaking process and ask them to consider it. 

Chairman Shaw. It might be helpful if your organization could 
look into that, because that may be a good way to trade off some 
of this. 

Mr. Little. I will do that. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you both very much. It was a very good 
panel. 

Our final panel consists of Louis Jacobson, senior economist, 
Westat, Inc., in Rockville, Md.; Debra Rowland, the administrator 
of the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services and treasurer of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies; Walter 
Corson, vice president, Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., in 
Princeton, N.J.; and Bill Cunningham, legislative representative of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations. 

We have each of your written testimony, which will become a 
part of the permanent record. If you care to summarize, that would 
be just fine. We will start out with Dr. Jacobson. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Could I have the courtesy of introducing the son of 
Bill Cunningham, who is here? For those who would not normally 
be too kind to the AFL-CIO, as a father, I would appreciate the 
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fact that you recognize Mr. Cunningham has his son with him 
today. 

Chairman SiiAW. Go right ahead and do that. 

Mr. Rangel. There is Mr. Cunningham there, so be kind to the 
old man. [Laimhter.] 

Chairman Shaw. With that word of caution, we shall proceed. 
Dr. Jacobson. 

TESTIMONY OF LOUIS JACOBSON, PH.D., SENIOR ECONOMIST, 
WESTAT, INC., ROCKVILLE, MD. 

Mr. Jacobson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Lou Jacobson, a researcher with Westat, Inc., and have 
been studying Labor Department programs for over 20 years as a 
private consultant. I am extremely happy to have an opportunity 
to discuss the Employment Service, particularly under the current 
conditions, where employment programs are in flux and people are 
looking at ways to make programs more effective. 

The Employment Service is unusual among the set of positive ad- 
justment mechanisms because it is, by far, the oldest of all the pro- 
grams, having played a major role in helping workers adjust to the 
problems of the Great Depression, mobilizing the work force during 
World War II, and demobilizing the work force following the war. 
Most people regard those as the halcyon days of the Employment 
Service. 

More recently, the Employment Service has taken a back seat to 
other programs that are generally perceived, but not necessarily ac- 
curately perceived, to be more effective. The image that I think 
would be worth keeping in mind is Cinderella, in which the Em- 
ployment Service often is treated as the stepchild of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and maybe of the Federal employment piograms in 
general. But recently, there has been a resurgence of interest in 
the Employment Service, which, in nw view, is veiy well placed. 

Essentially, the problem that the Employment Service has come 
up against is a widespread view that training is the “best” way to 
aid most workers who need help in today’s environment. Now 
training is important, but training turns out to be very expensive, 
and in many cases, trainees never apply the training that they re- 
ceive. 

So the Employment Service offers a reasonable alternative that 
is extremely inexpensive. It only costs about $80 per registrant for 
Employment Service services. It turns out that studies uniformly 
indicate that the Employment Service services are about as effec- 
tive as training but about 10 to 30 times less expensive. 

One of the characteristics of the Employment Service which is 
extremely unusual is that it may provide something close to a “free 
lunch.” That is, by moving programs away from more expensive 
treatments to less expensive treatments such as job search assist- 
ance through a public labor exchange, not only are taxpayers made 
better off, but the people who receive the treatment most fre- 
quently also are made better off. This is a kind of tradeoff that, I 
think. Congress always is looking for but rarely can find. 

The shift toward expensive treatments reached a high point in 
1988, when Congress mandated that JTPA programs for dislocated 
workers spend half their money on retraining and also established 
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mandatory training for TAA recipients. The shift away from expen- 
sive treatments was fostered by evidence that both those steps 
largely were ineffective while providing all kinds of job search as- 
sistance through the Employment Service, was highly effective. 

So, in essence, the evidence suggests that the Employment Serv- 
ice plays a very important role. One fundamental question then is, 
why is it that the Employment Service has not had greater visi- 
bility and, in some sense, has been treated as a stepchild? 

I think it is not difficult to perceive why that is true. Basically, 
the statistics that have traditionally been used to measure the per- 
formance of the Employment Service vis-a-vis other programs have 
not been interpreted very accurately and have failed to place the 
Employment Service in the proper perspective. But when studies 
place the Employment Services performance in proper perspective, 
the Employment Service is shown to increase people’s earnings by 
thousands of dollars and to save substantial amounts of UI bene- 
fits. 

An important aspect of the Employment Service, that I think 
other people will also mention, is its relationship to the UI system. 
Many States have used their own funds to improve ES services 
going to claimants as Wagner-Peyser funds have declined. States 
have taken a hardheaded look at those expenditures and have de- 
termined that every ES dollar spent on a UI claimant saved ap- 
proximately $1.15 in unemployment benefits alone. As a result the 
States are generally quite satisfied with the ES’s performance, and 
there is a growing trend to spend more discretionary money on the 
Employment Service. 

This is the kind of evidence that economists, in particular, look 
for because it is a market test. There are alternatives, as we have 
heard today, to spending more money on the Employment Service, 
including cutting taxes. But many States have properly recognized 
that taxpayers are better served by using the Employment Service 
to help workers find jobs, and ensure claimants are assiduously 
searching for work on their own. 

The last element of the testimony deals with the role of the Em- 
ployment Service in providing labor market information. It turns 
out that because of the way uie UI/ES systems are run, they pro- 
vide a great deal of information about unemployment and employ- 
ment that is used in several Bureau of Labor Statistics programs. 
The wage record data of the Employment Service also has been 
used to monitor AFDC and food stamp eligibility. In addition, the 
Department of Labor has saved millions upon millions of dollars in 
research funds by using wage records for various types of research, 
substituting very low-cost wage record data for very high-cost sur- 
veys. But use of this data has not gone far enough. 

One of the main problems that the GAO has pointed to in terms 
of revamping the current system is that we know very little about 
the effectiveness of current programs. It is very important to have 
this information. In fact, I think that there is nothing more impor- 
tant than being able to objectively measure the effectiveness of all 
the human resources development programs that are in place today 
all over the country in a uniform way. No large business could stay 
in operation without an effective information system, but somehow 
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we assume that government programs can be run without this kind 
of information. 

I think the Employment Service is very well positioned to provide 
this kind of information, because it has the necessaiy data, and be- 
cause it does not provide expensive services, it can be an objective 
honest broker. If I could wave a magic wand, my wish would be for 
this committee to insist that the States put in place a system that 
accurately measures performance under a new block grant system, 
and because the technical problems are so great, establish a com- 
mission to develop a prototype for the States’ use. 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Jacobson, I am going to have to wave my 
magic wand. 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes, I am finished. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING ITS EFFECTIVENESS 
before the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
U.S. House of Representatives 
May 16, 1996 

Dr. Louis Jacobson, Westat Inc. 301 251-8229 


This testimony focuses on describing: 

o the mission of the U.S. Employment Service (ES), 
o how effective the ES is in accomplishing its mission, and 
o how its mission has evolved over time. ' 


Evolution of the ES’s Mission 

The state-federal Employment Service (ES) was established in 1933 by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act in the midst of the Great Depression to serve as a public labor exchange to assist 
unemployed workers find private jobs, and when tho^ jobs were unavailable, facilitate 
participation in public employment programs. During World War 11 the Employment Service 
played a vital role in recruiting workers for defense indu^ries. In particular, the ES assisted 
Southern workers to find jobs in Northern defense plants. At the end of the war it played a 
major role in helping GIs find civilian jobs. 

Since the mid-1950’s the need for ES services declined as swings in the number, type, 
and location of jobs greatly diminished. In the 1960’s it played a major role in the "War on 
Poverty" helping place economically disadvantaged individuals at jobs or in government 
programs. This role was controversial in some quarters, however, because it was felt that the 
aid given economicially disadvantaged individuals distorted the traditional balance between 
serving the needs of employers as well as the needs of workers. 

In the 1970’s and 1980’s the ES languished as government aid to economically 
disadvantaged and dislocated workers primarily was channeled through MDTA, CETA and 
JTPA programs. A major reason for this shift was the perception that the ES’s core service- 
direct job placement— as well as other forms of job ^arch assistance (JSA) were ineffective. It 
was felt that much more e^q^ensive help in the form of o^unseling and training was required to 
effectively deal with poverty and economic dislocation. 

Gradually, however, the pendulum has swung back to a view that finding a job with 
growth potential is the primary mechanism to boost earnings and achieve employment stability. 
Today, inexpensive direct job placement and other fonns of JSA are widely recognized as the 
most effective means to assist workers. Much more expensive interventions such as retraining 
should be offered only after JSA has failed or when there appears to be a particularly good 
match between workers’ skiUs and talents and those required to do well in an educational 
program, as well as between the skills developed in the program and employers’ demand for 
workers with those skills. 

Clear evidence of this shift is the central position of JSA provided through one-stop 
career centers in recent Administration proposals to revamp dislocated worker programs. In 
contrast, the last previous major changes to dislocated worker programs in 1988 required JTPA 
to spend half its resources on retraining made retraining mandatory in order to receive Trade 
Readjustment Allowances and provided generous vouchers to pay for that training. 

In the absence of research documenting that JSA is at least as effective as retraining 
one might conclude that the much more obvious fact that JSA’s cost to taxpayers is only about 
one-tenth the cost of retraining was the key factor behind the change in focus. The desire to 
save money in the face of the budget deficit probably is a factor, but this is one case where the 
rec4)ients of the government service and the taxpayer can both be made better off by electing 
less expensive services. 

In short, the ES showed exceptional resiliency in responding to changes in economic 
need. In periods with exceptionally high levels of unemployment when private sector jobs were 
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unavailable the £S played a key role in providing governmental assistance. In periods where 
there were massive shifts in lalrar demand across sectors or areas the ES played a major role in 
making those shifts as orderly as possible. Perhaps equally remarkable, in periods where there 
were no large-scale changes in lal^r market conditions the ES appropriately downsized its 
operations focusing on Ending jobs for workers, who in the absence of the ES’s aid, would have 
had great difficulty finding work. 

Indeed, one of the ES’s most striking attributes is that it tends to help those who need 
help the most by cooperating with private sector employers. Another k^ attribute is that it 
tends to fill labor ^change niches that would not be filled adequately by private employment 
agencies. Thus, the ES leaves to the private sector those areas, such as placing high-wage 
managers and temporary clerical workers, where it can do an effective job. 


Measurement of ES Performance 

The ES has paid a high price for doing what most government social services programs 
should do— act as a "backstop" for individuals who have exhausted their own resources and those 
of the private sector. Wagner-Peyser funding has fallen in absolute terms as the number of job 
seekers who use its services has grown. 

In my view, a key reason for this reduction in ftmding and the ES’s generally poor image 
"inside-the-beltway" is that policy makers use inappropriate comparisons between the ES and 
other programs. 

For example, it is true that the ES "placement rate" is about 16 percent compared to a 
JTPA "entered employment rate" that is above 70 percent. But the ES statistic is restricted to 
only those jobs taken as a direct result of an ES referral, while the JTPA statistic reflects taking 
any job. In addition, the ES places no restrictions on who registers, while JTPA can limit 
participants to individuals who are serious about finding a job. In fact, about one-third of ES 
registrants are UI claimants most of whom are recalled to their former jobs, and up to another 
third are economically disadvantaged individuals most of whom must register with the ES as a 
condition of receiving welfare. 

Perhaps of even greater importance, the ES spends only about $80 per registrant while 
JTPA spends over 20 times as much on each participant.* Thus, it appears that the ES is 
expected to perform at a level of an agency that is much more generously funded and can select 
the individuals it chooses to serve. 

Similarly, unfavorable comparisons can be made between the wage of the jobs found 
through the ES relative to average wages. But those comparisons ignore differences between 
starting wages and wages attained after several years on the job, as well as differences in the 
skills and other characteristics of those placed by the ES relative to other job seekers. 

Indeed, most jobs seekers who turn to the ES lack other means to find work or have 
failed to locate jobs using other means. Thus, simple statistics end-up contrasting ES users, who 
typically have had great difficulty finding work, to job seekers who have had access to superior 
leads from friends and relatives or superior skills that made it easy to find work through want- 
ads or direct applications at work sites. Such comparisons have little meaning. 

Of fundamental importance, even adjusting measures of placement and wage rates for 
differences in the characteristics of ES-users and those of other job seekers produces measures 
that largely are irrelevant for determining the ES’s value. Appropriate measures of benefits 
include the reduction in joblessness, increases in earnings, and savings of transfer payments 
relative to the levels that would occur in the absence of ES actions . 

When judged on that basis tlie ES perfoimance ieiative to iu cost ]> Liipiessive. For 
example, detailed analysis of the experience of about 20,(K)0 Pennsylvania claimants over a ten- 
year period showed that each ES placement reduced the duration of unemployment of the long- 


^ Basic statistics about current operations are that there arc about 20,000,000 ES registrants a year and 
about 3,000,000 job placements. The total budget of the ES is about $1.6 billion. Of that amount roughly 
$800,000 comes from Wagner-Peyser funds. The remainder arc contributions made at each state’s discretion 
horn other federal programs as well as state appropriations. 
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term unemployed about 13 weeks on average.fref. A5] This translates into an immediate 
earnings gain of over $2,000. Equally important, the earnings growth of those individuals also 
were greater than that of similar workers who did not use the ES when differences in the 
duration of unemployment at the point the fob was taken were held constant . Thus, the total 
gain was at least $4,000 per placement. 

Indeed, a major reason training often fails is that the large sacrifices in earnings required 
to participate in training go for naught as trainees end-up with much the same jobs that they 
could have obtained months earlier had they not entered training. Of course, some training is 
sufficiently productive to more than offset foregone earnings and the relatively high cost of the 
training its^. But much lower cost and much speedier return to work usually are decisive 
advantages that make the ES’s direct job placement (and other types of JSA) far more cost- 
effective than retraining. 


The Role of the ES in Improving the Performance of the UI System 

So far this discussion has focused on the core service of the ES- provision of a public 
labor exchange. In addition to matching job seekers to job vacancies, the ES has a special 
responsibility for monitoring the job search of UI claimants. This mission has the dual purpose 
of helping to ensure UI claimants are effectively searching for work on their own as well as 
helping claimants who need assistance locate suitable work. 

Analyses of UI claimants in Penn^Ivania and Washington State who were receiving 
benefits shows each ES placement reduced unemployment by about two weeks on average 
(compared to over two months for UI exhaustees), and saved about $300 in UI payments [ref. 4 
& 7]. The reductions in UI payments reduced the tax burden on firms which translates to 
hi^er wages as well as higher profits. 

Indeed, the prospect of saving UI payments and improving the solvency of the UI Trust 
Funds have been major factors in state decisions to use their own revenues to supplement 
federal Wagner-Peyser expenditures. The ES research I performed in Washington State was 
mandated to determine whether use of a small payroll tax to enhance ES assistance to claimants 
was cost-effective. The results suggested that every additional dollar spent on the ES saved a 
dollar and 15 cents in UI funds. TTtus, the enhancement more than paid for itself even ignoring 
the benefits to workers and firms of speeding the job search process. 

Today only about 60 percent of the ES budget comes from Wagner-Peyser expenditures. 
States use locally derived revenue as well as federal funds from other programs to purchase ES 
services. To an economist, seeing the ES effectively compete for funds against an array of 
alternatives, including the option of lowering taxes or purchasing services from private firms, is 
one of the strongest pieces of evidence suggesting that the ES is a cost-effective institution. 

In addition to providing "positive" adjustment services, the ES also reports failures to 
attend job interviews or accept reasonable job offers to the UI system.^ Such "refusals" lead to 
the severe penalty of having to return to work for a specified period and then be laidoff in order 
to requalify for UI payments. There is evidence that enforcement of this work-search provision 
provides a very powerful incentive to assiduously search for work [ref. 5]. Tummg down offers 
of interviews and jobs without good cause also is generally regarded as the fairest basis for 
demonstrating a lack of commitment to search for work. 


Although it is difficult to estimate the savings generated from "refusal" enforcement with 
precision, it is likely that the savings are very substantial, perhaps as much as 5 percent 
of the $16-$1S billion spent on UI each year. In contrast, enforcement of the other work-search 
provisions to be "able" to work (not sick or caring for dependents), and "available" for work 
(aciiveiy searching) have little, if any, effect. The difference might be a result of the weak 


^ At the federal level the UI and ES programs are administered separately. At the state level they are 
jointly administered by the State EmployqieDt Security ^^ncy (SESA) and personnel are usually cross- 
train^ to perform both UI and ES tasks. Thus, the same person could make the referral, note an interview 
did not occur, record the refusal in the UI record, call the claimant in to determine if there was a good 
reason for the refusal, and interview the claimant. 
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penalties for those failures— loss of benefits for the period of non-compliance with no loss of 
entitlement. 

The proper balance between "carrots” in terms of job search assistance, and "sticks” in 
terms of penalizing failures to adequately search for work is a controversial issue. Employers 
for instance, generally want the £S to send out the best qualified registrants who are most 
willing to accept the posted vacancy. However, because employers also gain from work-test 
enforcement, they appear willing to bear the cost of agreeing to interview individuals who may 
not show up for interviews or accept job offers. Similar^, workers recognize that UI should 
cover only non-volitional jobless periods. Thus, work-test provisions are usually accepted by 
claimants as long as those who are likely to be recalled are not unduly burdened by 
unreasonable requirements to search for a new job.^ 


Other Responsibilities of the ES 

In addition to labor exchange and UI work-test enforcement activities, the ES is 
responsible for executing major labor market information programs largely under the direction 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) of the U.S. Department of Labor. These information 
gathering activities rely heavily on use of records required for the normal operations of the UI 
^stem, as well as conducting special employer-based surveys. The UI/ES system is in an 
excellent position to monitor unemployment through its payment of UI benefits, as well as 
monitor employment because it requires firms to make payroll tax computations based on the 
earnings of each employee. 

The UI wage reporting system also is used to quickly establish eligibility for UI and has 
proven of great value for determining eii^ility for Food Stamps which is another ES 
responsibility, as well as verifying eli^bility for AFDC and other forms of welfare. 

Many states have experimented with use of wage records for monitoring JTPA activities, 
and the U.S. Department of Labor has made actensive use of wage records as an adjunct or 
alternative to much more costly surveys. All of the research that I discussed today was largely 
based on use of UI wage, claim, and firm records. Use of those data is growing, and in my view 
has not come close to reaching its full potential. 


Future Directions for the ES 

A key potential use of UI/ES data is to establish a uniform system to monitor the 
performance of aU programs that primarily are aimed at improving the earnings of our citizens. 
Indeed, one of the major failings of the current array of "workforce investment" programs 
pointed to by the GAO is the lack of an ability to accurately compare the performance of 
different programs, or provide the type of feedback operators of individual programs need to 
improve their performance. 

In short, no private firm could possibly run its operations effectively without solid 
information about its performance. Why should we expect operators of government programs to 
be able to do an effeaive job without solid information about their performance? 

Of particular importance, there is little reason to believe that merging programs with 
similar goals and giving states more discretion to structure those programs will lead to better 
monitoring of their performance. The returns from providing accurate feedback concerning 
program effectiveness could easily be over 100 times greater than the cost; but the technical 
complexity of the project suggests that a prototype should be developed at the federal level for 
use by the states. 


’ Peonsylvania is the only state that does not routinely screen claimants for satisfying the able and 
available conditions, but this lack of enforcement activity appears to have no effect on UI outlays. Verifying 
those conditions are satisfied in other states may take away resources from the UI system that might be 
more produtfively used elsewhere, and even more importantly, often burdens claimants by forcing them to 
"go through the motions" of seeking work in ways that are unproductive. 
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I Strongly urge this conunittee to mandate development of such a system and establish an 
independent commission to recommend how that best can be done. History suggests that state 
and federal program operators are simply too pressed with day-to-day operational issues to 
devote the time and resources required to carefully review the options and consider how 
information systems currently in place can be improved. 

The ES wotild be the most appropriate agent^ to monitor performance in a uniform 
fashion. It currently has the data systems in place needed to measure performance, and of at 
least equal importance, has no direct stake in the outcome of the evaluations. In contrast, the 
current system which allows organizations to evaluate themselves creates strong incentives to 
select measures that makes performance look good, at the expense of providing meaningful 
feedback. 

This brin^ me to my final point. An information system that would accurately inform 
program operators about their performance, and permit them to adopt procedures of proven 
efiectiveness from other organizations, also would provide the basis for informing potential 
consumers of those services about what types of assistance would be most helpful and where the 
best quality services can be found. 

Thus, the development of such an information system also would place the ES in an 
excellent position to act as an honest-broker with respect to providing consumer information. 

Not only is the ES well-positioned to serve in this capacity, several recent trends have led to 
practical steps in that direction. 

First, many states have begun to develop one-stop career centers with the ES playing a 
lead role. These centers are designed to acquaint individuals needing help with the array of 
services available and help them select an appropriate assistance plan. 

Second, the UI/ES system has been given the responsibility to "profile" each UI claimant 
to determine his or her need for aid, to draw up an action plan in consultation with the 
claimant, and make participation in the plan a condition for continuing to receive UI payments. 
At present states are struggling to develop computer systems to help figure out what treatments 
would be appropriate, as well as find the means to pay for mandatory services. 

Third, there is growing state and federal interest in using vouchers to increase the 
consumer’s role in selecting services. 

Fourth, the movement towards consolidation of the current array of programs into block 
grants would greatly facilitate improving the match of services to the clients’ needs. At present 
more effort often is spent determining if a client is eligible for a given service than determining 
if the service itself is suitable. 

Each of these four trends places a premium on improving the quality and quantity of 
information available to consumers, honest-brokers, and program operators. 


Summary 

In summary, the U.S. Employment Service has shown itself to be an unusually resilient 
and effective organization that provides direct job placement service of great value to workers 
and employers. 

The ES has been undervalued, however, because it is difficult to put its performance into 
proper perspective. Disparate measures which are biased against the ES are used to compare 
its performance to that of other programs, disparities in funding are ignored, and it is difficult to 
take into account the fact that the K delivers services to individuals who have exhausted their 
own resources and those of the private sector. 

More appropriate comparisons uniformly show that the ES substantially reduces the 
duration of unemployment of registrants and places them at jobs which, if anything, are higher 
paying than those the registrants could find on their own. ES referrals and placements also 
substantially reduce UI payments both by placing claimants at jobs and ensuring claimants 
assiduously search for work. 
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for Food Stamps and AFDC, and their use for monitoring program performance has greatly 
expanded over the past ten years. 

The ES’s ability to use its data to monitor performance and its ability to serve as an 
honest-broker because it does not run expensive programs places it in an ideal position to 
establish a tystem that would provide accurate feedback on the performance of the full array of 
human resource programs. 

In my viev^, the single most important step Congress could take to improve the 
effectiveness of human resource development pro^ams is to mandate that each state have a 
tystem to provide accurate feedback, and establish a commission to develop a prototype tystem 
for use by the states. 

This step would greatly complement other efforts that are underway to profile UI 
claimants, establish one-stop career centers, expand use of training vouchers, and combine 
human service programs with similar goals into sin^e block grants. 

This analysis suggests that the ES has the ability to greatly expand its traditional role as 
an information-broker beyond that of matching individual workers to job openings. It could 
provide feedback to program operators, and perhaps most importantly, give workers the 
information they need to decide what services would be of value to them, and precisely where 
they should go to obtain appropriate public and private services. It is my hope that Congress, 
the Administration, and the states work together to see that potential fulfilled. 
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Chairman Shaw. We will recess for just a few moments. Mr. 
English has gone down to vote. We will come back and reconvene 
as soon as he returns. I would ask the members to get back as 
quickly as possible. We will recess for about 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. McCrery [presiding]. If the panelists will take their seats, 
we will resume the hearing. The committee will come to order. 

Thank you, Dr. Jacobson, for your statement. 

Now, Ms. Rowland, if you would like to share your statement 
with the committee. Welcome. It is nice to have you. 

STATEMENT OF DEBRA ROWLAND, ADMINISTRATOR, OHIO 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, AND TREASURER, 

INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

AGENCIES 

Ms. Rowland. Thank you very much. I am glad to be here. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Debbie 
Rowland and I would like to say to Mr. Rangel that employment 
training is the most exciting place there is to be in government 
today, just to make certain that you know. 

I am administrator of the Ohio Rureau of Employment Services 
and I am treasurer of the Interstate Conference of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies. ICESA recognizes that consolidation and the 
streamlining of government programs, particularly in work force 
development, is needed, but I hope that as Congress pursues all of 
these goals that it keeps in mind the distinctions among programs 
that are being considered for consolidation in an employment and 
training block grant. 

First, employment and training consolidations and reform efforts 
must recognize the differences between programs that are funded 
from employer-paid dedicated taxes, funded out of the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund, and those programs funded from general reve- 
nue. Ry law. State Unemployment Trust Fund dollars can only be 
used for the payment of unemployment benefits. Federal Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund moneys can be used only for benefits, and in 
the administration of employment services and unemployment in- 
surance laws. 

Merging UI and ES moneys which come from that dedicated tax 
called FUTA with general revenue for education and training pro- 
grams violates the contract with the employer community that 
these funds will be used only for vmemployment or reemployment 
services. No public policy decision, I think, to use FUTA — 
employer-dedicated taxes for training pro^ams should be made 
without a fbll understanding of the implications of that policy deci- 
sion, and the debate has to include the views of the employer com- 
munity about expanding the use of their tax dollars and potentially 
leading to huge tax increases for the employer community. 

My initial reading of the CAREEI^ Act, which we heard about 
from Representative McKeon today, certainly did not give me any 
kind of assurance that the dedicated nature of FUTA dollars re- 
mained intact, nor did I get the feeling that the ES/UI integrated 
system that has prevailed in that system remains in place. I know 
that is what he said in his testimony, but I think the initial read- 
ing of that bill certainly does not reflect that. 
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Second, as we look at employment and training consolidation, I 
hope we recognize the difference between job training and job 
placement services provided through Wagner-Peyser dollars and 
FUTA. I think it is important to imderstand that the Employment 
Service, which is included in the list of programs considered for 
consolidation, is simply not a training program. We provide jobs for 
people in ES and qualified workers for employers. 

In Ohio, we serve job-seeking customers by matching 14,000 
workers with employers just last week. For our employer cus- 
tomers, that week, we matched 200 job orders every single day of 
the week, and we referred 6,000 workers directly to employers 
seeking to hire them. We helped last year 117,000 Ohioans find 
jobs. 

Economic studies have shown that the most cost-effective use of 
scarce resources to get unemployed people back to work is job 
placement. Nationally, it costs per placement $249 a year. You can- 
not find any other bang for the buck like that. 

Third, if you include Emplo 3 nnent Service funding in any job 
training block grant legislation and you sever its linkage with UI, 
there is no way for us to do the very, very critical work test and 
it could result m much higher outlays for unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

I really think that we have to remember that that contract with 
employers is first to help UI beneficiaries return to work quickly 
and reduce employer taxes, and then to ensure that claimants are 
actively seeking work. I think the Employment Service is abso- 
lutely critical to ensure the integrity of the unemplo 3 rment insur- 
ance system. 

If Congress should decide to repeal Wagner-Peyser, we urge you 
to consider an amendment to FUTA contained in my written state- 
ment which would continue to link unemployment insurance and 
Employment Services. I hope you will look carefully at that amend- 
ment. 

Fourth, the Employment Service and the employment security 
system provide universal access to every single person to labor ex- 
change services, to any person who is requesting and in need of 
service and to employers who are looking for qualified employees. 
I do not think that should change. I think everyone should have 
a real opportunity to go to work. 

We also have included in my testimony some comments about 
the Extended Benefits Program, whether or not UI should be 
means tested, and some of the other issues addressed by the budg- 
et resolution. 

This testimony does not indicate that I or ICESA is in any way 
opposed to consolidation of all of the employment and training pro- 
grams. We are working as hard as we can to ensure that commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate help us develop a really well co- 
ordinated system. 

I certainly hope that in this process we do not take an integrated 
system like unemployment insurance and employment services, 
tear those programs asunder, and create huge problems for employ- 
ers who are paying those taxes. I am not convinced, and I hope 
that you are not, either, as the jurisdictional committee over the 
FUTA taxes, to sever this linkage and break the contract with the 
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employer community. I think extremely important policy decisions 
are being made, anci we have not really focused on how very impor- 
tant they are and what the impact of those decisions might be. 

I thank you very much for asking us to be here. If you have any 
questions, we certainly would be happy to answer them. ICESA is 
certainly representative of administrators and Governors all across 
the country. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DEBRA BOWLAND 
ADMINISTRATOR, OHIO BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND 
TREASURER, INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, my name is Debra Bowland. I am 
Administrator of the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services, and am liere today 
representing the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies (ICESA). 
ICESA is the national organization of state officials who administer the nation's 
public Employment Service, unemployment insurance laws, labor market information 
programs and, in most states, job training programs. 

I would like to thank Chairman Shaw for the invitation to present ICESA’s views 
about the Employment Service in the context of discussions about consolidating and 
reforming employment and training programs. The membership of ICESA applauds 
the Subcommittee's initiative to seek input on this Important issue. 

In addition to representing ICESA, my remarks today are based on my experience-- 
and my experience comes from having spent almost twenty years in the 
employment and training arena. 

Most recently, I have had the tremendous opportunity to serve as a member of the 
cabinet in Governor George V. Voinovich’s administration as the Administrator of 
Ohio's Bureau of Employment Services. In that capacity I am responsible for 
administration of unemployment insurance, employment service, programs of the 
Job Training Partnership Act, and labor market information. The Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services also is the agency which coordinates and staffs the 
Governor’s Human Resources Investment Council. 

ICESA recognizes that the myriad of employment and training programs operated 
through a variety of federal, slate and local agencies has created a fragmented 
system of workforce preparation and second-chance educalion/training assistance 
which can be bewildering to those who seek training and, at times, to those who 
operate the programs. 

Reform is necessary. However, as Congress pursues streamlining, consolidating, 
and even eliminating some programs, we believe it is important to keep in mind the 
distinctions among programs that are being considered for consolidation in an 
employment and training block grant. 

First, employment and training consolidation and reform efforts must 
recognize the difference between the programs that are funded from the 
employer-paid, dedicated revenue Unemployment Trust Fund and those 
programs funded from general revenues. 

Merging unemployment insurance (Ul) and employment service (ES) monies, which 
come from dedicated-revenue trust funds, with general revenue funds for education 
and training programs, should involve renegotiation with employers of the purpose of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax (FUT) and the appropriate allocation of costs for 
these programs between the private/business sector and government general funds. 
No public policy decision to use FUTA revenues for training programs should be 
made without full understanding of the implications of this decision and debate 
which includes the views of the employer community. 

The Unemployment Trust Fund (UTF) is financed entirely by state and federal 
payroll taxes. By law, state Unemployment Trust Fund monies can be used only for 
payment of unemployment benefits and federal Unemployment Trust Fund monies 
can be used only for unemployment benefits and administration of employment 
services and unemployment insurance laws. Including these program monies as 
part of a block grant with other general revenue program monies violates the 
"contract" with the employer community that these funds will be used only for 
unemployment or reemployment services. 
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Implicit in this "contract" with the employer community is the understanding tliat 
unemployment benefits will be paid only to those who are unemployed through no 
fault of their own, as long as those workers are seeking to return to work. This 
understanding is expressed in most stale unemployment insurance laws by the 
requirement that Ul recipients register with the Employment Service for job 
placement assistance. Employers understand that their state unemployment taxes 
will be kept as low as possible when recipients return to work quickly with 
assistance from public labor exchange services. 

If the public labor exchange established by the Wagner Peyser Act is eliminated and 
replaced by a block grant for employment and training services funded from general 
revenues, Congress will be taxing business twice for the same services: one time in 
the dedicated FUTA taxes, and a second time in faxes that produce general 
revenues. 

Second, employment and training consolidation and reform efforts must 
recognize the difference between job training programs and job placement 
services provided by Wagner-Peyser allocations from the Unemployment 
Trust Fund. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) report now lists 163 federal employment 
training programs administered by at least 14 federal departments. Others say that 
there are actually fewer than that number, perhaps 80 or 60. Regardless of the 
exact number, it is important to understand that the Employment Service, which is 
included in most of these lists, is not a training program 

The Employment Service provides basic job search and job placement assistance. 
The Employment Service's core functions for jobseekers are: referral and 
placement for the job-ready and workers in transition, labor market information, 
referrals to training for the non-job ready, skill assessment and counseling, and job 
search resources. For employers, the Employment Service provides: 1) critical labor 
market information for business and economic planning, and 2 ) applicants for 
employer job vacancies, 

Ohio's experience shows the volume and value of this job matching. As you know, 
by federal mandate we must serve every Ohioan who comes into our offices. Many 
come. In a recent week, we served job-seeking customers by matching nearly 
14,000 workers with employers. For our employer customers that week, we 
matched 200 job orders each day of the week. We referred nearly 6,000 workers 
directly to employers seeking to hire them. Last year, we filled over 99,000 
employer jobs, and, when you count people who took several jobs during the year, 
we helped Ohioans find 117,000 jobs. 

Economic studies have shown that job placement services are by far the most cost 
effective use of scarce resources to get the unemployed back to work. The U.S. 
Department of Labor reports that the average cost per placement by the 
Employment Service last year was $249. Studies have also shown that ES services 
can shorten the duration of unemployment benefits, reducing trust fund outlays, and 
eventually resulting in lower unemployment taxes. 

In addition to the important job matching function, in recent years state employment 
services have been developing self-help resources for jobseekers to use in 
conducting their own job search. Resources include access to computerized job 
listings, information about which industries and occupations are growing and which 
are declining in the local, state, and national labor markets, information about the 
skills required for various occupations, and about the pay levels for different jobs 
and occupations. 
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Another resource is access to America’s Job Bank, an interstate effort to match 
jobseekers and employers. America’s Job Bank makes it possible for empioyers 
who need workers with skills that are in short supply in their local areas to find 
candidates in areas where there is a surplus of such skills. Just recently, access to 
America’s Job Bank has been made available on the Internet. 

In addition to these resources, where funds are available, many state employment 
service offices provide job search workshops, job clubs, and other activities that 
support independent job search efforts. States also make space available free of 
charge to community groups to conduct similar activities. 

Third, including the Employment Service in any proposed job training block 
grant legislation would sever its linkage with the unemployment insurance 
system— which is critical to application of the unemployment insurance ”work- 
test"-and could result in higher outlays for unemployment benefits. 

A great deal of discussion about re-inventing the nation’s ’’unemployment" system 
has focused on worker training/retraining programs. While state employment 
security agencies see considerable merit in linking unemployment, employment, and 
training programs to create a comprehensive workforce development system, the 
many workers who go through periods of temporary unemployment and return to 
their previous job or a similar one without retraining should not be forgotten. 

In FY 1994 alone, the Employment Security System provided an estimated 8.4 
million unemployed workers with unemployment checks totalling over $27 billion. 

The average unemployed worker received benefits for just over 15 weeks. More 
than 11.6 million jobseekers received job service assistance from the Employment 
Service last year. 

Most states require unemployment benefit recipients to register for work with the 
Employment Service. Registering with the Employment Service has two purposes: 

The first is to help Ul beneficiaries return to work as quickly as possible. The 
information available about jobs, hours and wages, and employer requirements for 
worker skills, as well as the job referral and placement services offered by the 
Employment Service, help Ul beneficiaries to reenter the workforce as quickly as 
possible. 'Various studies have shown that the services provided by the 
Employment Service can help Ul beneficiaries get back to work faster, reducing 
outlays for unemployment benefits and keeping stale unemployment charges to 
employers as low as possible. 

The second purpose of requiring Ul beneficiaries to register with the Employment 
Service is to demonstrate one aspect of the individual’s efforts to meet the 
requirements of the state unemployment insurance law to be available for and 
seeking new employment each week for which benefits are claimed. Ul 
beneficiaries who refuse a referral from the Employment Service to a job opening or 
a job offer resulting from a referral may be disqualified from unemployment benefits. 
This critical linkage in administration between the Employment Service and the 
unemployment insurance system tests the commitment of Ul beneficiaries to find 
new work and is often referred to as the "work test.’’ While the overwhelming 
majority of Ul beneficiaries want to find new jobs as quickly as possible, the "work 
test" provides a means to address those who might abuse the system. 

Its linkage with the Employment Service is critical to the financial health and integrity 
of the unemployment insurance system. The original legislation-still in effect-which 
created the unemployment insurance system in 1935 includes a requirement that 
unemployment benefits be paid through public employment offices. Those offices 
had been created two years earlier by the Wagner-Peyser Act (June 6, 1933). 
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If the decision is made to repeal the Wagner-Peyser Act as part of legislation 
consolidating Job training programs into a block grant, these critical labor exchange 
and reemployment services-which are financed from dedicated federal 
unemployment taxes-could be maintained by making public employment offices an 
integral part of state unemployment compensation systems, thus ensuring continued 
reemployment services for unemployment benefit recipients. 


The following draft amendment would authorize continuation of public employment 
offices under the unempioyment compensation law of each state. 

Proposed Amendment to the IRS Code of 1986, Chapter 23, The Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act: 

Section 3304. Approval of Slate Laws 

(a) Requirements.-The Secretary of Labor shall approve any State law 
submitted to him, within 30 days of such submission, which he finds provides 
that- 

(1) all compensation is to be paid through public employment offices 
established under the state law which provide job search and 
placement services to Job seekers including counseling, testing, occupational 
and labor market information, assessment, and referral to employers. 

The identical language should be used to amend the Social Security Act, Title 
Ill-Grants to Slates for Unemployment Compensation Administration, Section 
303-Provisions of State Law-subsection (a) (2). 

Each state's unemployment compensation law must be certified by the Secretary of 
Labor to the Secretary of the Treasury as meeting the requirements of Section 3304 
of the IRS Code to permit employers doing business in the state to receive a credit 
of up to 90% of the total Federal Unemployment Tax (6 0 percent), reducing the net 
permanent tax to 0.6 percent of taxable wages (plus the temporary 0.2% still in 
effect). 

By making state employment services a part of each slate’s unemployment 
compensation law, federal appropriations could be made from the Unemployment 
Trust Fund for state employment services under Title III of the Social Security Act 
(Grants to States for Unemployment Compensation Administration), 

Fourth, the Employment Security System provides universal access to labor 
exchange services-providing access to any individual or employer requesting 
and in need of Its services. 

The Employment Service is designed to serve all jobseekers and employers. At its 
most basic, it is a labor exchange: workers seeking jobs and employers seeking 
workers are introduced to each other. We are told that every industrialized country 
in the world has a public labor exchange to promote the efficient functioning of its 
labor markets. 

Employment Service funds support development of state and local labor market 
information which is used by jobseekers but is also relied upon by public policy 
makers for a variety of purposes including economic development and by 
businesses for essential decision making activities. This information, like the labor 
exchange function, is important to labor market efficiency throughout the nation. 

We believe that the universal public labor exchange and the unemployment 
insurance system provide a basic infrastructure to promote the efficient functioning 
of labor markets throughout the country Devoting resources now committed to 
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those activities to other initiatives that serve special groups could damage the 
overall economic environment in which special groups are seeking to participate. 

Urging you to keep funding for the Employment Service linked with funding for 
administration of unemployment benefits in no way indicates that I or ICESA stand 
opposed to better coordinating the delivery of all of the components of the broader 
workforce development system. ICESA has worked, and continues to work, with the 
several congressional committees of jurisdiction and the Administration to develop 
such a coordinated system. 

Budget Deficit Reduction Proposals Related to Unemployment Insurance 

Although this hearing does not address unemployment benefits directly, I would like 
to speak briefly to several proposals that have been made during development of 
the FY 1996 budget resolution. We have heard that the House Budget Committee 
proposes to repeal the Federal-State Extended Unemployment Compensation Act. 
We have also read that another balanced budget plan from Congressman Solomon 
proposes to means test state unemployment benefits and impose a two-week 
waiting period for benefits. 

Elimination of Extended Benefits: The federal-state extended benefits program 
was enacted in 1970. The rationale tor the program was to have legislation in place 
that would automatically trigger on when unemployment was high in a particular 
state-targeting the benefits-or throughout the country during a nationwide 
recession, rather than Congress having to enact a program for additional weeks of 
benefits on an ad hoc basis during each recession. The legislation required states 
to pay half the cost of the benefits from their Unemployment Trust Funds deposited 
in the U.S Treasury. During the 1975-77 period, even though the extended benefits 
program triggered on. Congress enacted the Federal Unemployment Benefits 
program for those who exhausted federal-state extended benefits. Changes were 
made in the 1980s which eliminated the national trigger and required higher levels 
of unemployment for states to trigger on During subsequent recessions, the 
Congress has enacted temporary programs for additional weeks of benefits whether 
or not extended benefits have been available: most recently, the Federal 
Supplemental Compensation (FSC) program in 1982-85 and the Emergency 
Unemployment Compensation (EUC) program in 1991-94. 

Repealing the extended benefits program may appear to make sense since 
Congress has deemed it necessary to add a special program in each of the 
recessions since the program was enacted, but it would raise several questions. If 
the program is repealed, would the portion of the federal unemployment tax 
allocated to fund those benefits also be repealed? Twenty percent of federal 
unemployment tax collections go to the Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Account in the Unemployment Trust Fund-about $5.4 billion over the next five 
years. The federal share of extended benefit payments for the next five years is 
estimated by the Department of Labor at about $600 million. If the extended 
benefits portion of the federal unemployment tax is repealed concurrently with the 
program, there would be a net increase in the federal deficit rather than a reduction. 
In addition, elimination of the state share of extended benefits would have no long 
term impact on the federal budget even though state trust funds are included in 
federal budget deficit calculations. Reductions in state trust fund outlays result in 
tax/contribution rate adjustments to lower slate unemployment tax/contribution 
collections. Should the extended benefits program and the taxes that fund it both be 
repealed, what source of funding would be available to the Congress should some 
program of additional benefits be developed in response to a future recession? 

Although it appears to us that repealing the extended benefits program for budget 
deficit reduction purposes does not make sense, we believe that there are 
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numerous problems with the current program and would be open to discussions 
about replacing the program with a better approach. 

Means Testing of Unemployment Benefits; I would also like to touch on our 
concerns about means testing of unemployment benefits. As I mentioned in the 
discussion about extended benefits, imposing restrictions on state unemployment 
benefits has no long-term impact on the federal budget because reductions in 
outlays eventually result in automatic adjustments to lower state unemployment 
revenues. In addition, there are significant policy considerations that argue against 
means testing unemployment benefits: 

•The unemployment insurance system is structured to provide higher wage 
replacement to lower income workers. Each state caps benefits at a set 
"maximum weekly benefit amount" regardless of the individual's wages. This 
means that the higher an individual's base period wages (over a minimum 
amount), the lower his/her wage replacement rate. 

•Living expenses, such as rent/mortgage payments, tend to vary with income 
levels. Two income families usually have expenses that require two incomes 
and need partial wage replacement when one wage earner is unemployed. 
Loss of a job tends to have a major impact on the living standard of most 
people regardless of their former earnings or other family income. 

•Eliminating middle and higher income workers from unemployment 
beneficiaries will reduce the economic stimulus/stabilization effect of Ul during 
recessions. The decline in insured unemployment as a percent of total 
unemployment over the past 15 years has already lessened this impact. 

•Employers may well object to paying taxes/contributions on behalf of those 
workers whose economic circumstance will exclude them from eligibility for 
benefits should they become unemployed. 

•Benefits are available for a limited period of iime-26 weeks in most states. 
The average beneficiary receives benefits for about 15 weeks. 

•There is no crisis in funding for unemployment benefits. There is a net 
balance of over $30 billion in state accounts in the federal Unemployment 
Trust Fund. Revenues are projected to exceed outlays as far into the future 
as projections go, 

•In relation to the potential cost savings, the administrative cost of applying a 
means test, depending on how it is designed (whether assets are included), 
would be very high, 

Two-Week Waiting Period: As I have said earlier, restricting state unemployment 
benefits has no long term impact on the federal deficit because reduced benefit pay- 
outs result in reduced pay-in from employers. Most states have a one-week waiting 
period; no state has a two-week waiting period. State legislatures, balancing many 
aspects of benefits such as the weekly benefit amount structure, number of weeks 
of benefits available, qualifying criteria, and eligibility requirements, have made a 
number of interlocking choices about benefit levels and the conditions under which 
they are available, keeping in mind the level of taxes required to support those 
benefits. We believe Congress should leave decisions about the terms and 
conditions of benefit payments to the states where the responsibility for financing the 
benefits is placed. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your invitation to present our views. I would be happy 
to respond to any questions you may have. 
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Chairman Shaw [presiding]. Thank you, Ms. Bowland. 

Mr. Corson. 

STATEMENT OF WALTER CORSON, VICE PRESIDENT, 
MATHEMATICA POLICY RESEARCH, PRINCETON, N 

Mr. Corson. Thank you. I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to appear here today. I have been asked by the subcommittee to 
describe the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program and discuss 
findings from a recent evaluation of the program and to comment 
on the policy implications of these findings. 

The Trade Adjustment Assistance Program is intended to pro- 
mote trade liberalization by compensating workers for trade-related 
income losses. It offers extended unemployment compensation, 
called trade readjustment allowances, and also provides eligible 
workers with reemployment services. 

In 1962, when the program was initially established, and in 
1974, when the eligibility criteria were liberalized and benefits ex- 
panded, the compensation goal was emphasized and relatively few 
participants received any adjustment services. 

In 1981, major changes were made in the program that restricted 
benefits to the long-term unemployed. More funds were also made 
available for training, shifting the emphasis of the program toward 
providing adjustment services. 

A further shift toward adjustment occurred in 1988, when train- 
ing was made an entitlement for eligible workers and when TRA 
recipients were required to participate in an approved training pro- 
gram unless they received a waiver. 

The program serves a small number of workers. In the eighties, 
an average of 30,000 individuals began receiving financial assist- 
ance each year. Currently, about 18,000 to 19,000 individuals enter 
training each year. 

A recent evaluation of the program found that the program is 
well targeted. It serves workers who are permanently displaced 
from their jobs and who have great difficulty in becoming reem- 
ployed. In most cases, TRA recipients are permanently separated 
from their prelayoff employers, and in the majority of cases, the 
layoff's are due to plant closings. 

TRA recipients also experience substantial earnings losses due to 
their layoffs. These earnings losses averaged about $46,000 over 
the 3 years of followup included in the study. The jobs that recipi- 
ents find generally pay lower wages than the wages they received 
on their prelayoff jobs. 

The most recent changes in the program added the requirement 
that recipients participate in an approved training program. 
Whether training should be required of TRA recipients should de- 
pend on how successful it is at increasing employment and earn- 
ings. Our findings, which are consistent with the findings of other 
studies of training for displaced workers, suggest that the training 
did not have a substantial positive effect on earnings, at least in 
the 3 years after the initial layoff. 

Given this uncertainty about the payoff of training, I believe that 
the training participation requirement should be dropped and that 
the participation in training should be voluntary. 
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At the same time, the training requirement could be replaced 
with a requirement to participate in a job search program. Recent 
research suggests that requirements to participate in job search 
programs can increase employment and reduce the receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits among recipients. 

An alternative approach would be to offer TRA payments only to 
those individuals who actively participate in training. This ap- 
proach would ensure that resources go to individuals who are ac- 
tively attempting to adjust to a new industry or occupation. How- 
ever, it would deny payments to displaced workers who cannot or 
choose not to participate in the training. Our findings indicated 
these workers also experience severe earnings losses after their 
layoff. 

These recommendations about the training requirements are 
based on the assumption that the program continues in some form. 
Whether this is the case should depend on whether Congress 
thinks that it is appropriate to provide more income support and 
more reemployment services to trade-impacted workers than to 
other displaced workers. Clearly, these workers suffer large income 
losses as a result of their job loss, but so do other workers who lose 
their jobs for other reasons. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of dve subcommittee, I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear here 
today. I have been asked by the subcommittee to describe die Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) 
Program, to discuss findings from a recent evaluation of the program, and to comment on the policy 
implications of these findings. 


The Trade Adjustment Assistance Program 

The Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) program is intended to promote trade liberalization by 
compensating workers for trade-related income losses by offerii^ extended unemployment compensaUon-- 
Trade Readjustment Allowances (TRAs)— to workers who lose their jobs in the face of mcreased import 
competition. It also provides eligible workers with reemployment services to help them adjust to changes 
in labor market circumstances 

In 1962, when the program was initially established and, in 1974, when eligibility criteria were 
liberalized and benefits expanded, the compensation goal was emphasized and relatively few participants 
received any adjustment services. In 1981 m^r dianges were made in the program that restricted benefits 
and targeted them on the long-term unemployed. More funds were also made available for trainmg, 
shifting the emphasis of the program toward providing adjustment services, particularly training. A further 
shift toward adjustment occurred m 1988 when training was made an entitlement for eligible workers and 
when TRA recipients were required to participate in an approved training program, unless they received 
a waiver exempting them under certain circumstances. 

Workers become eligible for TAA by filing a petition with the US. Department of Labor (USDOL) 
as a group of workers from a plant or firm. If USDOL determines that mtemational trade contributed to 
these workers' unemployment, they axe certified to apply, as individuals, for TRA benefits and 
reemployment services. Individual workers are then eligible fijr reemployment services if they were laid- 
off from the certified firm within the time period specified by the certification. They are eligible, in 
addition, for TRA benefits if ( 1 ) they worked for 26 weeks in the year before the layoff, (2) they exhausted 
all UI benefits, and (3) th^ fulfilled the training requirement (for workers applying for TRA benefits after 
November 1988), 

Typic^ly, a worker who has been laid off begins collecting Ul benefits Then, if the worker's group 
IS certified for TAA. the worker will be notified that he or she might be eligible to receive benefits under 
the TAA program. Ideally, the worker is notified while still collecting UT benefits, although the timing 
depends on when the petition was filed after the l^off. After notification, the worker applies for TRA 
benefits If the worker has satisfied the training requirement, he or she begms receiving TRA benefits after 
exhausting Ul. These benefits equal the Ul weekly benefit amount and extend the duration to 52 weeks 
from the initial 26 weeks that is typically provided by Ul. An additional 26 weeks is available for 
individuals in trairung. 

The program serves a small number of di^laced workers. Between FY 1 982 and FY 1 99 1 , an average 
of 30,000 individuals began receiving financial assistance from TAA each year. This number dropped to 
about 10,000 in FY1992 and FY1993 because extended UI benefits took the place of TRA benefits. In 
die 1980's pnor to the 1988 amendments about 1 1,000 individuals entered training each year. Smce that 
time, ^ut 18,000-19,000 individuals have entered trainmg each year. In FYI993 program outlays were 
about Si 30 million 



Evaluation Findings 


A recent evaluaticn that I helped conduct describes the pre-layoff characteristics and post-layoff labor- 
market experience of TRA recipients,' based on data on nationally representative samples of TRA 
recipients who participated in the program either just l^fore or just after the 1 988 program changes. It also 
describes the training provided under the program, based on data on separate nationally representative 
sanples of TAA trainees. Data on UI exhaustees from manufacturing industries vsfro did not receive TRA 
are used for comparison purposes. 


The Characteristics of TRA Recipients 

• The workers served by the TAA program (diat is, TRA recipients) clearly exhibit the 
characteristics associated with displaced workers. In most cases, they were permanently 
separated from their pre-layoff emplc^ers, and in the m^ority of cases (70 percent) die layoffs 
were due to plant closings. This finding contrasts wifri die situation in the 1 970s, when the 
majority of workers served by the TAA program were job attached. 

• More than 85 percent of TRA recipients come from the manufacturing sector, with major 
concentrations in the textile and apparel, rubber and leather, primary and fabricated metals, 
machinery, and transportation equipment industries. In cc»itrast, most workers in the general 
population of displaced workers identified by die Bureau of Labor Statistics had not 
previously been employed in manufacturing. 

• The average pre-layoff wages of TRA recipients were higher than those of the general 
population of displaced workers and the population of displaced workers served under Tide 
in of JTPA. The average pre-layoff wages of TRA recipients were also higher than those of 
UI exhaustees from the same manufacturing industries This difference may be due to the 
fact that the job tenures of TRA recipients were considerably longer and their rates of 
unionization higher than those of UI exhaustees and, indeed, the general population of 
displaced workers TRA recipients also received more fringe benefits than did UI exhaustees 


Participation in Reemployment Services 

• Both prior to and after the 1988 amendments, a substantial proportion of TRA recipients 
received reemployment services from the TAA program; prior to the 1988 amendments, 37 
percent participated in TAA training; diis proportion rose significantly (to 47 percent) after 
the 1988 amendments. In addition, most TRA recipients received other reemployment 
services from the ES, and their rates of receipt were higher than those of UI exhaustees for 
most services. However, very few TRA recipients received job-search payments for out-of- 
area job searches or moving expenses to take an out-of-area job, primarily because most 
recipients were not interested in moving. 

• TRA recipients who received TAA training differed from nontrainees On average, TAA 
trainees were younger and better educated dian nontrainees. Among pre-88 recipients, the 
pre-l^off wages of trainees were higher than diose of nontrainees, but, controlling for other 
factors, the reverse was true among post-88 recipients. 

• The training provided to TAA participants generdly sou^t to develop specific job-related 
skills in new occupations. Much of the training was long-term (longer than a year), and much 
of it was provided at vocational training centers or at local community colleges About half 
of the pre-88 trainees entered training prior to receiving TRA benefits; this percentage rose 
to about 60 percent among trainees after the 1988 amendments. Seventy-two (72) percent 
of pre-88 trainees and 67 percent of post-88 trainees completed training. The majority of 
tramees felt that their training both helped diem find a job and gave them useful expenence 
for the job when they became reemployed. 


‘Corson, Waiter et al. “International Trade and Worker Dislocation: Evaluation of the Trade 
Adjustment Assistance Program.” Princeton, NJ: Mathematica Policy Research, April 1993. 
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The Post-LayofT Employment, Earnings, and Job Characteristics of TRA Recipients 

• Our findings are consistent with the presumption that the TAA program serves unemployed 
workers \n4io are likely to have difficulty in finding reemployment. The post-layoff jobless 
spells of TRA recipients were relatively long, and TRA recipients clearly experienced longer 
jobless spells on average than did other UI exhaustees from the same industries. Jobless 
spells were about 23 percent longer among TRA recipients than among Ul exhaustees prior 
to the 1988 legislative changes, and about 14 percent longer after the legislative changes. 
This difference in the length of initial jobless spells between pre-88 and post-88 TRA 
reapients was mirrored in the TRA benefit rates, die average pre-88 TRA recipient received 
18.4 weeks of basic TRA payments, and the average post-88 TRA recipient received 15.3 
weeks. 

• Our findings based on quarterly employment and earnings measures are consistent with the 
findings on jobless spells. TRA recipients were employed less and earned less than UI 
exhaustees throughout most of the diree years after dieir initial Ul claim, and the difference 
was larger before than after the 1988 legislative changes Both before and after the 1988 
legislative changes, TRA recipients experienced significant earnings losses due to their layoff. 

• Even the TRA recipients who held a job three years after their initial Ul claim experienced 
significant wage and benefit losses. More than three quarters of the reemployed TRA 
recipients earned less in their new job three years after dieir initial UI claim than they did in 
their pre-layoff job. Wage losses were significandy higher among TRA recipients than among 
UI exhaustees, although much of the difference can be explained by the fact that the pre- 
layoff wages of TRA recipients were higher than those of UI exhaustees. The average levels 
of post-leyoff wages among the reemployed TRA recipients and UI exhaustees were similar 
The majority of TRA recipients became reemployed in a different industry or different 
occupation, and the industry- and occupatiai-switchers expenenced greater wage losses than 
those who did not switch. 


Post-Layoff Employment, Earnings, and Job Characteristics Among TAA Trainees 

• As expeaed, employment rates and average earnings levels of TAA trainees were lower than 
those of other TRA recipients throughout most of the first 12 quarters after their irutial Ul 
claim. The differences partly reflect the investment decision made by tramees-to forego 
employment and earnings in the short rtm in order to train for a new job that they hope will 
enhance their earmngs potential in the future. In addition, many trainees chose to enter 
training only after they were jobless for a substantial period of time. Both factors caused the 
lower employment and earnings levels among trainees throughout the post-layoff period. 

• If training had a positive effect on employment and earnings, we would expect that the 
employment and earnings of trainees would eventually be higher than those of nontrainees, 
other things being equal. When we examined employment and earnings at the end of 12 
quarters, we found that trainees tended to be employed more and to earn more than other 
TRA recipients in quarter 1 2. But these differences are attributable largely to differences in 
die observable characteristics of the two groups. After we controlled for these characteristics, 
the outcomes of tramees and other TRA recipients were sirrular. Alternative estimates 
derived for trainees who had exited training within two years after their uutial UI claim 
provide some indication that, at least for the post-88 sample, TAA training had a positive 
effect on those trainees However, without a longer observation period, we were unable to 
isolate the impact of training on the remaining trainees. Nevertheless, our findings imply that, 
if traming has a substantial positive effect on employment or earnings among all trainees, it 
is realized not earlier than three years after the initial Ul claim. 

• Among the TRA recipients who found a job, those who had participated m TAA traming 
received sli^tly lower wages on average than those who had not participated in training, but 
the differences are generally not significant TAA trainees also lost more fringe benefits than 
did these other TRA recipients However, this result is not surprising: TAA trainees were 
more likely to have switched industry or occupation on their new job, and industry- and 
occupation-switchers suffered greater wage and benefit losses than did stayers. Training thus 
spears to be part of a transition process, in which workers move from their old industry or 
occupation to a new industry or occupation. Among those re^ndents who switched industry 
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or occupation on their new job, our estimate show that the average wages of trainees were 
slightly higher tiian those of nontrainees, other things being equal. Aldiough tiiese estimates 
are not statistically significant, they provide some indication that TAA training may have had 
a positive effect on the wage rates of TRA recipients who switched to a new industry or 
occupation. 


The Costs of Worker Dislocation and TAA Expenditures 

• The costs of displacement among TRA recipients, as measured by earnings losses, equal 
approximately $46,000 during the first diree years after the initial UI claim. Quarterly 
earnings losses tended to ^1 towards zero over time, but die losses were still large even three 
years after the initial claim. In quarter 12, die earnings losses averaged nearly $3,000 dollars. 

• Because TRA recipients must exhaust UI benefits before they can collect TRA benefits, these 
earnings losses are higher than those found for more general populations of displaced 
workers, some of \\^om will become reemplc^ed prior to exhaustion. But TRA recipients 
had even higher average losses than UI exhaustees—about $10,000 higher than during the 
three years after the initial claim The differences were highest near the end of the first year 
after the initial UI claim, after vsdiich ftiey declined gradually. 

• TRA recipients receive assistance from the federal government in the form of UI benefits, 
TRA pityments, TAA job-search allowance, TAA relocation allowances, and TAA training. 
The total value of these benefits was about $10,603 per TRA recipient in our post-88 sample, 
which falls far short of the average earnings loss^, or total costs of displacement, among 
TRA recipients However, the TAA program provide more than half the assistance received 
by TRA recipients, demonstrating the importance of TAA benefits for those who qualify 


Policy Implications 

These findings demonstrate that foe TAA program is currently well-targeted-the TAA program 
serves workers who are permanently displaced from their jobs and who have greater difficulty in becoming 
reemployed than do similar UI exhaustees. Both before and after the 1988 legislative changes, TRA 
reapients experienced significant earnings losses due to foeir layoff. Even foe TRA recipients who found 
a job after their initial UI claim experienced significant wage losses relative to their pre-layoff wages 

The most recent changes in foe TAA program made training an entitlement and also required that 
TRA recipients participate in an approved training program unless foey received a waiver exempting them 
under certain circumstances. A training requirement might affect TRA recipients in at least two ways 
First, it might increase the training participation rate among TRA recipients The findings show that, while 
foere was substantial participation in training prior to the requirement, the requirement increased training 
participation even ftirther, to approximately half of all TRA recipients. A training requirement can also 
affect TRA recipients by targeting TRA payments at foose who need training and by discouraging long 
spells of TRA receipt among those recipients who have no need or desire to participate in trainmg. The 
Actings are consisteit with fois interpretation. They suggest that the training requirement reduced weeks 
of TRA receipt amaig the average recipiait, despite foe fact that the average duration of training increased 
In addition, the traimng requirement led to a decline in the duration of the initial jobless spell and to an 
increase in eammgs due to more rapid reemployment. 

Whether training is required of TRA recipients should depend primarily on how successful it is at 
increasing employment and earnings. Our findings, which are consistent with the findings of other studies 
of training for displaced workers, suggest that TAA training did not have substantial positive effect on 
eammgs of TAA trainees, at least in the first three years after the initial UI claim. Given this uncertainty 
about the returns to training, I believe that training participation should be voluntary rather than mandatory 
for TRA recipiaits Even if training were made voluntary, a relatively large proportion of TRA recipients 
would still probably participate in trainmg; more than a third of the members of the pre-88 sample of TRA 
recipients, for whom trainmg was voluntary, participated in training At foe same time, the training 
requirement could be replaced with a requirement to participate in ajob search program. This strategy was 
attempted in the TAA program between 1986 and 1988, but the job-search services were never fully 
implemented due to a lack of adequate funding Recent research suggests that requirements to participate 
in ajob-search program can mcrease employment and reduce foe receipt of unemployment benefits among 
recipients. 
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An alternative approach would be to offer TRA payments only to those individuals \viio actively 
participate in training. Targeting TRA payments only at trainees would ensure that resources go to 
individuals w^o are actively attempting to adjust to a new industry or occupation. But that approach would 
deny TRA p^ments to displaced workers who cannot or choose not to participate in training. The findings 
presented aitove indicated that these nontrainees will experience severe earnings losses after their layoff. 
Denying them the additional unemployment benefits might be socially undesirable. 

The above recommendadais are based on assumption that the TAA program contmues m some form. 
Whether diis is the case should depend on whether Congress thinks that it is ^propriate to provide more 
income support and reemployment services to trade-impacted workers than to other displaced workers. 
Clearly these workers suffer large income losses as a result of their job loss, but so do some other workers 
who lose their jobs for other reasons. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Corson. 

Mr. Cunningham. 

STATEMENT OF BILL CUNNINGHAM, LEGISLATIVE 

REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr. Cunningham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
subcommittee. 

Let me comment briefly on the need for sound financing of the 
Nation’s unemployment compensation system. As this subcommit- 
tee knows, the unemployment compensation system not only pro- 
vides the minimum benefits for workers who are out of work, but 
it also is a key economic stabilizer. 

However, it is a flawed system. Three out of five jobless workers 
do not get any unemployment compensation. Those lucky enough 
to get UI benefits only get one-third of their prior salaiy. One out 
of three UI recipients exhaust their benefits before finding work. 

Let me just turn to the issues at hand. As this committee is 
aware, the Kasich budget repeals the Extended Benefits Program. 
We respectfully suggest that you keep this program in place. For 
members who have been here during recent recessions, the Ex- 
tended Benefits Program was one of the key economic stabilizers 
that each of you on a bipartisan basis worked to retain and get for 
your States. However, we know it has a flawed trigger. It comes 
in too late, and that should be changed. 

Let me just point out to you that the Kasich budget does zero out 
the Extended Benefits Program, but perversely, it does not reduce 
the UI tax that funds this program, so I think that that is a factor 
that will have to be considered. It is our position, however, that the 
Extended Benefits Pro^am should remain in place. 

We also support retaining Wagner-Peyser. I know that Chairman 
McKeon was here earlier. He assured this committee that he would 
not be using any of the money in the Employment Service for re- 
training. You also know, however, that the Kasich budget zeroes 
out the Employment Service, so that money will not be available. 
As with the Extended Benefits Program in the prior bill, there is 
no reduction in the UI tax in the j^sich budget for repealing the 
Employment Service. 

We believe the Employment Service should stay in place and it 
should continue to be funded. The Employment Service is not a job 
retraining program. It is to help with the unemployment compensa- 
tion system and is funded by unemployment compensation tmces. 

During the last recession, I know that some of you had individual 
experience where people who were in the Employment Service were 
drafted to just walk across the aisle to process imemployment 
claims. In times of high recession, they will not have that work 
force in place, and I think that is something to keep in mind. We 
are now entering a period of more uncertainty than we have had 
in the past, and if the Employment Service is gutted and these 
funds are taken away, I think the unemployment compensation 
system itself will suffer. That is a real problem. 

The Employment Service is the Nation’s only universal labor ex- 
change. It provides information to everybody, not just on a needs 
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basis but everybody in the work force. It costs about $810 million 
a year of the trust fund. 

We also urge the continuation of TAA and NAFTA-TAA. Mem- 
bers who have been on the committee for a while remember that 
TAA, when it was upgraded in 1988, was done as part of the GATT 
agreement, to basically assure that people who lost their jobs be- 
cause of trade agreements would have a benefit package that they 
were entitled to. Of course, the Kasich budget eliminates that. 

When the NAFTA passed, we were on the other side of the 
NAFTA proposal, but one of the benefits of the NAFTA agreement 
was supposed to be and is a NAFTA-TAA entitlement proCTam 
that already serves 28,000 workers who are getting this, who nave 
lost their jobs because of movement of jobs to Mexico. 

We believe that both of these programs should remain as they 
are. They represent a commitment not only of the Congress but 
specifically of this committee in trade legislation. 

We support continuation of the FUTA tax, the 0.2 percent tax, 
because projections we have seen from the Department of Labor 
suggest that the fund will go broke about the same time Medicare 
does if there is not this continued infusion of funds. They have 
some data there. 

We support the continuation of the tax for alien farmworkers. We 
are participants, through Tom Donahue, our secretary-treasurer, 
on the advisory panel of unemployment compensation. They have 
looked at this issue, this bipartisan commission, and have sug- 
gested retaining this, not only for the fact of the $10 million that 
is not collected to pay the fees, but because they have found some 
data to suggest that there is a substitution of foreign workers for 
U.S. workers because of this incentive. 

Mr. Chairman, the rest of my testimony goes on to differences in 
the job retraininjg program and what we would like to see, but I 
think, in brief comment, we would like to see the Extended Bene- 
fits Program continued because we think there will be recessions 
down the road that require this additional 13 weeks. We want 
Wagner-Peyser to continue, TAA and NAFTA-TAA, and the other 
two provisions. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Cunningham. Your entire 
statement, as you know, will become a part of the record. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY BILL CUNNINGHAM, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ON 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ISSUES, THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND 
TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE AND NAFTA-TAA 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

May 16, 1995 

I appreciate this opportunity to set forth some AFL-CIO concerns about the 
nation's federal-state unemployment compensation system, about possible 
consolidation of federal job training programs, and about the future of the U.S. 
Employment Service. 

In brief, in this statement we urge: 

* Keep the Extended Benefit program of unemployment compensation for 
long-term jobless workers in states with high unemployment; 

* Continue the Wagner-Peyser law as the base for a revitalized 
Employment Service and continued operation of the nation's 
unemployment insurance system; 

* Continue Trade Adjustment Assistance and NAFTA-TAA as distinct 
programs; 

* Keep wages of alien H2-A farm workers subject to FUTA taxes; 

* Continue the 0.2 percent FUTA surtax; 

* Keep labor participation a formal part of any restructuring of job training 
programs; 

* Make accountability a formal part of any restructuring of job training 
programs. 


Let me comment briefly on the need for sound financing of the nation's 
unemployment compensation system. 

The unemployment insurance system is the nation's first line of defense for 
workers and their families when job loss hits them. This Ul system is a key part of the 
nation's safety net to restore a minimum decent standard of living when workers lose 
their jobs and their income from work. 

But there's an important economic purpose of the Ul system - in addition to 
the humanitarian safety net purpose of helping people without earnings and income. 
The nation's Ul system is a key economic stabilizer. In time of recession this system 
quickly gets buying power into the hands of consumers who will spend it quickly - 
thus cushioning the recession and helping business as well as helping families in need. 

Unfortunately, the Ul safety net is full of holes. Lack of adequate funding is the 
biggest single factor behind excessive restrictions on eligibility and inadequate Ul 
payments. 
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Three out of every five jobless workers do not get any unemployment 
compensation. Those lucky enough to get Ul payments get only one-third of their 
previous earnings. And one out of three Ul recipients exhausts Ul benefits before 
finding a job. 

Thus, the Ul system is failing in its basic humanitarian safety net income 
maintenance purpose - and it is also failing in its countercyclical economic purpose 
of maintaining consumer buying power in time of recession. 

As the Committee is aware, there is a Commission under Dr. Janet Norwood, 
that is developing proposals for significant changes in the Ul system. The AFL-CIO 
believes all wage and salary workers should be covered by the Ul system and should 
be eligible for Ul benefits. Benefits should be at least 50 percent of a worker's 
previous earnings, up to a maximum of two-thirds of the state's average weekly 
wage. Harsh and excessive eligibility and disqualification provisions should be 
eliminated. 

For periods of high unemployment, extended or supplemental benefits should 
be available up to 39 weeks beyond the regular 26 weeks of state benefits, so that 
the maximum duration of benefits is 65 weeks when the unemployment level is high. 

The continued operation of the nation's Ul system depends upon a fully 
functioning Employment Service providing critical labor market information, job 
development and job search assistance, assessment and counseling services for Ul 
recipients. A revitalized Job Service can help shorten spells of unemployment, and 
thus relieve the cost burden to employers and minimize long-term job loss of many 
workers. 


Keep Extended Benefits 
For Long-Term Unemployed 

We are very seriously concerned about the recent proposal of the House Budget 
Committee to kill the existing permanent program of Extended Benefits (EB) for long- 
term jobless workers in states with high unemployment. (A seven year savings of over 
$31 billion.) We urge you to resist efforts to kill the Extended Benefits program. 

This 50-50 federal-state program was enacted in 1970 after various 
unsatisfactory experiments with temporary extensions of unemployment 
compensation in times of recession and persistent high unemployment. 

It is very interesting to note that the budget assumptions used for the EB 
program -- even with the flawed triggers in present law - show a dramatic increase 
in the utilization of this program by FY 2002. 

To kill this program would be a serious blow to long-term unemployed workers 
and their families in the hardest hit states with the highest rates of unemployment. 
It would also be a serious blow to the countercyclical purpose of the nation's 
unemployment compensation system. 

At present, only Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Rhode Island are triggered on to the 
EB program, but in times of recession many more states become eligible. Without the 
EB program in effect, high unemployment states will be forced to come back to 
Congress again and again to get the resources needed to help their long-term 
unemployed workers. 

This Extended Benefits issue has important humanitarian aspects and 
important countercyclical economic aspects. We ask you to make sure that the 
Extended Benefits program continues as a basic protection for workers and for state 
economies. 
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Keep Wagner-Peyser and The Employment Service 

A revitalized and accountable Employment Service should be the centerpiece 
of efforts to upgrade assistance to unemployed workers. Since it does not itself 
operate training programs, the Employment Service can make objective assessments 
about the quality of local education and training providers and the appropriateness of 
referrals. 

Some proposals for consolidation of job training programs would include 
Employment Service operations in a job training block grant. But only the Employment 
Service can make objective assessments about the quality of local education and 
training providers and the appropriateness of referrals. The present cost is 
approximately $810 million annually. 

First, employment and training consolidation and reform must recognize the 
difference between the programs that are funded from the employer-paid, dedicated 
Unemployment Trust Fund and those programs funded from general revenues. 

Second, employment and training consolidation and reform must recognize the 
difference between Employment Service job placement services and job training 
programs. 

Third, including the Employment Service in a job training block grant system 
would sever its link with the unemployment insurance (Ul) system which is critical to 
application of the Ul work test and could result in higher outlays for unemployment 
benefits. 

Fourth, the Employment Service provides universal access to labor exchange 
services to any individual or employer who needs and asks for its services. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act should not be repealed for the following reasons: 

* The Employment Service does not belong in a job training consolidation 
because it is not a job training program. 

Reform efforts must recognize the difference between job training and 
education programs. The Employment Service does not provide training. Instead, it 
provides job placement services and labor market information for employers and job 
seekers, skill assessment and counseling, and referrals to training programs. The 
Wagner-Peyser Act has very few requirements: it is a block grant on its own. 

* The Employment Service and job training programs are financed from 
different federal taxes and should not be combined. 

The Employment Service is financed from employer taxes deposited in the 
Federal Unemployment Trust Fund. The ES is part of the entire "employment security 
system", which includes the unemployment insurance program. The ES was 
established primarily to help employers find workers and job seekers find jobs. The 
job training programs are financed by general revenues raised by the income tax. 
They were created long after the employment security system was created. 

* The link between the ES and die unemployment insurance (Ul) system 
should not be broken by including the ES in a block grant or converting 
ES doliars into vouchers. 


Doing so would destroy the application of the "work-test" requirement for the 
Ul program and make it more difficult to move unemployed workers receiving 
unemployment benefits into jobs. ES and unemployment insurance programs share 
office space, and staff are cross-trained. Removing the ES funds would have a very 
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negative impact on the processing of unemployment benefits. Some local offices 
would have to close. 

* The ES is the nation's only universal labor exchange, serving any 
individual or employer in need of its services. 

Job training programs serve targeted populations while the ES does not have 
specific income or other eligibility requirements. A block grant or voucher program is 
likely to have to ration resources by established eiigibility criteria, if the ES is folded 
into either approach, the United States will become the only industrialized nation 
without a national public labor exchange. 


Continue Trade Adjustment Assistance and NAFTA-TAA 

We urge you to continue TAA and NAFTA-TAA as separate worker assistance 
programs. The TAA benefit cost $2.2 billion annually and the NAFTA and TAA 
training money cost $101 million annually. 

The AFL-CIO strongly opposes elimination of TAA and NAFTA-Transitional 
Adjustment Assistance (NAFTA-TAA), which is precisely what would happen to them 
if they are folded in to a block grant program. 

The harm sustained by workers who lose their jobs because of increased 
imports or trade agreements such as NAFTA is substantial and has been well 
documented. Long spells of unemployment and loss of medical insurance, homes and 
a lifetime of savings are not uncommon. Middle class lifestyles are wiped out for 
many who are forced by low wages and insecure jobs into near poverty. Beyond the 
human tragedy, the national economy sustains a substantial loss of skills and 
productive capacity. 

Advocates of freer trade and agreements such as NAFTA base their advocacy 
on the belief that benefits from these policies will accrue to society as a whole. While 
the universal validity of this belief can be questioned, the fact that with freer trade of 
agreements such as NAFTA there will be losers as well as winners. 

The TAA program represents a long-standing commitment by the federal 
government to assist and compensate workers who are harmed by trade policy and 
increased imports. What these workers need most are trade and industrial policies 
that will stop the disappearance of their jobs, and will instead create and retain more 
good jobs in the United States. 

As presently constituted, the TAA program falls very far short of meeting this 
need . Yet nearly two million trade-injured workers have received important assistance 
under this program over the last 20 years. At a time when the nation's trade deficit 
is massive and rising, and the implementation of trade agreements such as NAFTA 
and GATT are causing the loss of many thousands of jobs, it would be a grave 
injustice to working people to terminate the modest but necessary assistance that 
TAA and NAFTA-TAA provide. 

The rationale for these programs is even stronger today than when President 
Kennedy first proposed TAA more than thirty years ago. According to his message 
to Congress accompanying the trade bill that gave birth to TAA in 1962: 

"I am ... recommending as an essential part of the new trade program that 
companies, farmers and workers who suffer damage from increased foreign import 
competition be assisted in their efforts to adjust to that competition. When 
considerations of national policy make it desirable to avoid higher tariffs, those injured 
by that competition should not be required to bear the full brunt of the impact. 
Rather, the burden of economic adjustment should be borne in part by the Federal 
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Government." 

When workers are injured as a result of deliberate national policy such as trade 
liberalization or a North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), they not only need 
assistance but as a matter of basic fairness they should be entitled to compensation 
as well. Property owners who are dispossessed as a result of government action 
often are entitled to compensation; workers who lose their jobs as a result of 
government action usually sustain far more serious damage and should have no lesser 
claim. 


In the current budget climate it is natural to scrutinize the cost of such 
compensation, but the central question is fairness, not cost. 

For workers who qualify, TAA provides a range of benefits including job search 
assistance, relocation assistance and up to two years of training assistance. Most 
important, it provides a modest level of income support for up to one year after an 
eligible worker's six months of basic unemployment benefits have expired. 

Entitlement to income support is so essential to allow trade-injured, TAA-eligible 
workers to afford the longer-term, higher quality training which can prepared them for 
new jobs. 

If TAA and NAFTA-TAA are allowed to disappear into a block grant, with 
reduced funding which declines over time, there will be little or no money for income 
support, and workers who lose their jobs because of increased imports or trade 
agreements will no longer have any entitlement to receive assistance, despite the 
federal government's obvious and long-recognized obligation to compensate them for 
the loss of their jobs. 

While TAA and NAFTA-TAA are far from perfect, most of their problems stem 
from inadequate commitment of resources and inadequate federal oversight. These 
problems will be severely exacerbated by the block grant approach. Money may be 
saved, but at the expense of jobless workers who lost their jobs because of federal 
policies and decisions, and who urgently need and clearly deserve to be helped. 

The possibility that NAFTA-TAA may be eliminated so soon after the ink has 
dried on this nearly brand new trade agreement is especially troublesome. Many 
members of Congress would not have voted for NAFTA had they known that the 
federal government intended to renege so quickly on its commitment to compensate 
and assist workers who are injured as a result of this trade agreement. NAFTA-TAA 
is woefully inadequate, but its elimination will only make a bad situation even more 
dire for thousands of workers. 


Problems related to poor administration at the state level - since the states 
have enormous responsibility for NAFTA-TAA already - are a preview of what is in 
store if the program is eliminated and folded in to a block grant. In many states, due 
to inadequate state outreach efforts, potentially eligible unemployed workers are not 
made aware of the existence of the program and hence are denied the opportunity 
even to apply for assistance. This serious problem, and many others, would become 
dramatically worse under a block grant approach. 

In the fifteen months since NAFTA took effect, NAFTA-TAA petitions have 
been submitted by or on behalf of workers at 455 firms in 46 states. The 216 
certifications which have been made cover more than 28,000 workers. The 
Congress, which adopted NAFTA over the strenuous opposition of most American 
working people, should not now renege on the modest but important commitment to 
help NAFTA's victims which NAFTA-TAA represents. 
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Support FUTA Tax on Alien Farm Workers 

The Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation, chaired by Janet 
Norwood, has already made two reports and will make its final report by February 1 , 
1 996. We commend to your attention the 1 994 and 1995 recommendations of this 
Advisory Council. 

I call your attention particularly to the recommendation on page 1 4 of the 1 994 
report which supports the view that the wages of alien H2-A agricultural workers 
should be subject to FUTA taxes. In line with the recommendation of the Advisory 
Council, we urge that you do not continue the expired exemption of these wages. 
The exemption created an unfortunate incentive for substitution of foreign workers 
for U.S. workers. Furthermore, the cost of certifying these workers is charged to the 
FUTA tax. 

Continue 0.2 Percent FUTA Surtax 

In regard to proposed repeal of the so-called temporary 0.2 percent FUTA 
surtax now extended to the end of 1998, we believe this tax should not be repealed. 
This tax should be continued pending the final report of the Advisory Council on 
Unemployment Compensation and full consideration and action by the United States 
Congress on comprehensive reform of the Ul financing system. 

Many problems of the Ul system relate to inadequate financing, and the 
Advisory Council is making a variety of recommendations to improve the financial 
soundness of the system. The AFL-CIO has long urged raising and indexing the Ul 
taxable wage base to 65 percent of the nation's average annual wage — as 
recommended in 1 980 by the National Commission on Unemployment Compensation. 

The present 0.2 percent temporary surtax is needed to help maintain financial 
soundness in the Ul system until more systematic and more comprehensive proposals 
can be considered by this Committee and by the Congress. We urge you not to repeal 
this tax at this time. Projections by the U.S. Department of Labor show that without 
this tax extension, the Ul system could go broke at the same time as the Medicare 
system. (FY 2002) 

Proposals for Employment & Training Block Grants 

As this Committee and the Congress consider consolidation of job training 
programs and proposals for employment and training block grants, we urge you to 
give careful attention to the appropriate roles for federal, state, and local 
governments, and for labor and business in the training-education arena. It will take 
the combined resources of the public and private sectors and business and labor to 
make our training system the best in the world. 

Support Labor Participation 

We urge this Committee to make labor participation a key part of any 
restructuring of job training programs. 

Unions have provided increased leverage through collective bargaining that now 
results in hundreds of millions of dollars being spent on training and education for 
front-line workers as well as new apprentices. 

In many cases these funds have been coordinated with public resources to bring 
young people and disadvantaged adults into the workplace through skill training. We 
can show you outstanding examples where the collaboration between unions and 
companies even in economically distressed areas has brought about good training and 
good jobs. 

Labor participation in our nation's training system is more important now than 
ever. The expertise unions have gained from directly providing training, negotiating 
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training funds, and helping workers to make informed choices about careers and jobs 
must be brought to bear in restructuring and delivering future training services. 
Unions have a keen understanding of the learning needs of workers. Through our 
apprenticeship programs we have determined the best methods for combining 
classroom and on the job learning so that workers' skills are at world class levels. 

Full and continuing labor participation, involvement, and input are absolutely 
essential in all training-related areas. In addition such participation is vital because it 
convinces workers that they have a stake in the process and the results. 

We recommend that establishment of tripartite governance structures at the 
federal, state and local level where labor, business and community leaders can help 
guide the new training system. 

These governing structures must have a role in determining specific eligibility 
requirements, selecting and certifying training providers and contributing to the 
development of up-to-date and accurate job growth information. Labor involvement 
in these structures can help to make sure that public funds do not substitute for those 
that should come from the private sector and can assure that abuses of the public 
trust do not occur. 

Trade unions have important responsibilities for supporting, protecting, and 
promoting training and education programs for workers. But employers and local, 
state, and federal governments also must give more adequate support to job-related 
education and training. Private and public sector cooperation in these areas is 
desirable and necessary. Labor organizations should have an equal voice with 
employers in such cooperation. 

Goals of Restructuring 

We believe a restructured system should achieve the following goals: (1) it 
should be effective; (2) it should be accountable; and (3) it should be comprehensive. 

An effective restructured system will be responsive to local, state, regional, and 
national labor markets, both the needs of employers on the demand side and the 
needs of workers on the supply side. These needs will vary depending on the labor 
market. 

But one key element is availability of income support for people in training. For 
most unemployed workers with family responsibilities, mortgages, and other bills, 
participating in classroom training is impossible unless they get income support. 

Accountability 

A restructured training system must be accountable to the taxpayer. Public 
sector agencies have a unique and exclusive role to play to achieve this goal: they 
should play the role of the "honest broker," providing objective, good quality 
information, vocational assessment and referral, job counseling, job search assistance, 
and job development. 

A revitalized and accountable Employment Service should be the centerpiece 
of efforts to upgrade assistance to unemployed workers. Since it does not itself 
operate training programs, the Employment Service can make objective assessments 
about the quality of local education and training providers and the appropriateness of 
referrals. 

As noted earlier, the continued effective functioning of the nation's 
unemployment insurance system depends on a reliable and fully functioning labor 
exchange program operated by the Employment Service. 
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A restructured training system should ensure that Federal investments in 
training not substitute for investments employers would have made anyway. We 
must guard against abuses that have in the past led to destructive competition and 
business relocations, pitting one community against another. An effective complaint 
and grievance procedure at the local, state, and federal level should be established so 
abuses can be discovered and handled at an early stage. 

In order to help workers know what to be trained for and where to apply for 
jobs when they complete their training, all employers should be required to list their 
job openings with the Employment Service. 

A system of accountability will require a national framework of skill standards 
and program performance standards. State-of-the art information systems must be 
broadened at the federal, state and local level to provide sound monitoring, labor 
market information as well as outcome measures of performance. 

Standards for learning gains, educational achievements, job placement and 
earnings increases must be made a part of the credential process for all training 
institutions. The voluntary industry skills standards initiative established by Goals 
2000 is a critical element of this new system. 

Comprehensiveness 

There must be sufficient funding to meet the needs of all segments of the 
workforce. At a minimum, any proposal to give individual grants to unemployed and 
dislocated workers should provide training and education benefits equal to what 
veterans and national service participants currently receive. 

A restructured training system should coordinate a diversity of training 
approaches. Besides serving employed workers as well as the long-term unemployed, 
the system should pay close attention to special needs of dislocated workers and 
young people in school. 

The public school system must play an integral role In a coordinated work force 
preparation system. A redesigned school-based component of the system should tie 
vocational education to other reform efforts and focus on raising the academic, 
technical and employability skills for students. This system should offer career 
awareness and improved counseling to students beginning in the early grades. 

States should be supported to establish clear academic and occupational 
standards based in part on industry-oriented standards. Standards should be tied to 
assessment and credentialing systems, curricula and instruction aligned to these 
standards and professional development provided so that school staff can deliver 
integrated academic and vocational instruction. 

States and local school districts should be given the flexibility to develop the 
kinds of systems, programs and course offerings that meet high standards. 


School-to-Work 


The AFL-CIO supports the planning and implementation efforts now under way 
in the states to help students develop a sound foundation of academic skills and 
prepared for the world of work. We believe the larger education reforms embraced 
in 1990 by the reauthorized vocational education act should be continued and 
expanded. Many AFL-CIO affiliates are already involved in such programs. 

As the School-to-Work Opportunities Act now provides, labor consultation and 
input are essential in planning and implementing these programs. Employer 
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participation in building a new school-to-work transition system is necessary but not 
sufficient. The participation and support of front-line workers and their unions are 
also vital to achieve the goals of this new initiative. 


Conclusion 

The AFL-CIO represents some 90 national and international unions with some 
14 million working people as members. The workers we represent will benefit from 
constructive action by Congress to make the nation's unemployment compensation, 
job training, and job placement efforts more effective. We welcome the concern of 
your Committee and we look forward to working with you on legislation that will be 
good for workers and good for America. Thank you. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me just make a clarification, Mr. Cunningham. 
Your testimony kept referring to the Kasich budget zeroes this and 
zeroes that. The Kasich budget does not zero anything. That is left 
up to the authorizing committees and committees of jurisdiction, so 
those are assumptions and recommendations by the Budget Com- 
mittee, but they do not have the power to zero anything. 

Mr. Cunningham. Right, I understand. 

Mr. McCrery. So all those things are still alive, even if the 
budget passes. 

Mr. Cunningham. We are breathing heavy, but we are still alive. 

Mr. McCrery. I would like for you, Mr. Cunningham, to tell us 
where you get the data that indicates the trust fund will be broke 
in 2002 if we do away with the surcharge. 

Mr. Cunningham. I thought I had, but people from the Labor 
Department shared with me some data, and I just remember the 
chart where they had the 0.2 percent tax and they basically showed 
that when it goes out after 1998 that it dips below the preferred 
level of funding. 

There is one other point I forgot to make on the Extended Bene- 
fits Program. 

Mr. McCrery. So you think this information comes from the De- 
partment of Labor? 

Mr. Cunningham. Yes, and I will try and get it for you. 

[The information was unavailable at the time of printing.] 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Mr. Cunningham. On the Extended Benefits Program, I forgot to 
mention a very important issue. In the Kasich budget, which I un- 
derstand is an illustration, the utilization of extended benefits in 
the years 2000, 2001, and 2002 jumps threefold. So in his budget, 
it is assumed that the Extended Benefits Program would have been 
used much more than it will be used in the first 5 years, and the 
reason for our concern here is that if this program is not in place 
and the budgets go through, that you will have to put a new pro- 
gram in place or these people will not be served. I am sorry to 
switch subjects. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Ms. Rowland, you have a national responsibility in 
sharing what administrators do throughout the coimtry. Have you 
noticed as a result of the treaties and the need for high-tech train- 
ing that it is more difficult to place people in jobs? Are higher 
training and education required? 

Ms. Rowland. No. What we are finding is a greater need for us 
to ensure that people have skills or ensure that qualified workers 
are referred to employers, and part of the secret of that is matching 
appropriately. In Ohio, we are experimenting with matching people 
and their skills with actual skills that they need in the job. 

Mr. Rangel. I guess my question is regarding high school drop- 
outs and those with very little skills, are you able to place them 
into jobs? 
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Ms. Bowland. Yes. We are working on that, and we are ensur- 
ing, through the use of national skills standards, high-tech train- 
ing — 

Mr. Rangel. What kind of jobs are available for this type of per- 
son? 

Ms. Rowland. Right now, what we are doing is working through 
our national skills standards, programs with the national skills 
standards, our curriculum with vocational education 

Mr. Rangel. I do not know what that means, but on a national 
basis, would you find that your administrators nationally have no 
problems in placing high school dropouts? 

Ms. Rowland. I did not say they had no problems. What I am 
trying to indicate is that I think everyone in this age of very high 
technology and high performance workplaces have to ensure that 
people \mo are placed are qualified, and second, they can get the 
skill training they need. 

Mr. Rangel. No, no. Forget that. I know that. What I am really 
trying to find out is whether your school system is supplying people 
with the training that is necessary to put them in the high-tech- 
nology jobs. 

Ms. Rowland. No. 

Mr. Rangel. Since you deal with this on a national level, have 
people in your category demanded from the school system that in- 
stead of just diplomas, that they prepare these young people to 
enter into the labor market? 

Ms. Rowland. Yes. In Ohio, we are actually working on stand- 
ards that must be met, passports that folks can carry from grade 
school through high school and then to jobs. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you foimd communities in Ohio and other 
parts of the country that are not producing this, that they have 
high rates of unemployment as well as high rates of high school 
dropouts, higher in other inner cities? 

Ms. Rowland. Yes, and I think we are working to correct that, 
yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Are these the areas that cause the States and the 
country major problems, the people that are in the street without 
jobs and without diplomas and unemployable? 

Ms. Rowland. I think that certainly is one of the major prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Rangel. And you found this to be national, not just in Ohio? 

Ms. Rowland. I think it is a national problem. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you seen anjdhing from the national level 
that addresses that problem, that is, to tie in the school system 
with the job market so that when they get to you, that you can 
place them in the jobs that are necessary? 

Ms. Rowland. I think the school-to-work initiative in the Federal 
Government has been excellent. I believe the program on national 
skills standards has gone a long way toward us identifying the 
skills and occupations and ensuring that we train people to meet 
those occupational skills. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you been able to target the areas that have 
the least amount of skills, the highest crimes, the highest dropouts, 
the highest social problems, in order to make certain that this 
group is brought along in order to get into the job market? 
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Ms. Bowland. Probably not to the extent that I have heard you 
talk about today, but I think the vast majority of our training pro- 
grams are targeted 

Mr. Rangel. Is there a place in Ohio that you can name that I 
could go to to see where concentrated effort has been made to 

Ms. Bowland. Fostoria. 

Mr. Rangel. Fostoria? 

Ms. Bowland. Fostoria, Norton Manufacturing. 

Mr. Rangel. I was talking about a community. 

Ms. Bowland. It is Fostoria, Ohio. 

Mr. Rangel. Who represents that area? Do you know offhand? 
I will check it out. 

Ms. Bowland. Mr. Oxley. 

Mr. Rangel. Mike Oxley? Thank you so much. 

Ms. Bowland. You are welcome. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Mr. Chairman, I will try to keep my questions very 
brief. 

Dr. Corson is the coauthor of the 1993 assessment of TAA. Are 
you familiar with the TAA audit that was performed by the U.S. 
Department of Labor in September 1993? 

Mr. Corson. Somewhat. I do not have a detailed knowledge of 
it. 

Mr. English. I was just wondering if you were aware of its con- 
clusions and concurred with the general thrust, which is very criti- 
cal of the internal controls in the program. 

Mr. Corson. I think some of their concern was that there was 
not much information on the program, on what happened to indi- 
viduals in the program. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. English. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Corson. I think that is true. It is probably not a surprise, 
though, because it is quite a small program, and in most States, 
it has a very small caseload. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Dr. Jacobson, how has the Employment Service program adopted 
new technology in recent years? To what extent have you applied 
new technology to improve your clearinghouse services? 

Mr. Jacobson. Actually, the Employment Service has been very 
adept at using new data processing equipment, because you have 
to rernember, the UI system is one of the largest data processing 
agencies in each State. They have tended to keep up with new 
technology. In particular, Ohio is a State that has looked for new 
ways of making job matches. Colorado is another State that has 
taken a lead in developing new technologies. 

So it is a very active area, and, in part, it has been forced on the 
States because, essentially, they have to do more and more work 
with fewer resources. So they have, I think, done a pretty good job 
on their own. Recently, the Department of Labor has given more 
impetus to these efforts through its revitalization program. That 
also is a very positive step. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Jacobson. 

Knowing the brevity of our time, I think I will conclude now. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

I would like to thank all the panelists that appeared before us 
today, this last panel included, for giving up your time to share 
your experience with us. 

The hearing is concluded for today. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 4:33 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
by the 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
May 16, 199S 

The Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation (ACUC) was created by an Act of Congress in 
November of 1991 to provide advice on improving the nation’s unemployment compensation system. The 
Congressional mandate to the Council was a broad one, instmeting it "to evaluate the unemployment 
compensation program, including the purpose, goals, countercyclical efTectiveness, coverage, benefit 
adequacy, trust fund solvency, funding of State administrative costs, administrative efficiency, and other 
aspects of the program and to make recommendations for improvement." in addition. Congress 
specifically requested that the Council consider the treatment of alien agricultural workers within the 
Unemployment Insurance system. 

This statement contains the findings and recommendations from the ACUC’s 1994 and 1995 reports. 
Recommendation #1994-7 addresses the treatment of alien agricultural workers. While the Council has 
not yet agreed upon a recommendation regarding the FUTA tax rate, an initial setof findings on this issue 
follows recommendation #1995-6. 


1994 FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


PURPOSE OF THE EXTENDED BENEFITS PROGRAM 

The Council finds that the nature of unemployment has changed since the inception of the Unemployment 
Insurance system. The length of lime that individuals are unemployed, which increases sharply during 
recessions, has also increased slowly but steadily during non-recessionary times. Workers who have been 
laid off from their jobs are now less likely to return to their previous jobs than has historically been the 
case. This indicates an increase in the level of long-term unemployment in the economy. 

The Unemployment Insurance system was designed primarily as a means of alleviating the hardship 
caused by short-term unemployment- The system was never intended to combat long-term unemployment. 
The purpose of the Unemployment Insurance system, and In particular the Extended Benefits program, 
must be expanded if the system is to deal effectively with the changing nature of unemployment. In doing 
so, however, careful consideration must be given to the funding of the system, in order to ensure that 
expenditures for combatting long-term unemployment do not drain the Unemployment Insurance trust fund 
reserves. It must also be recognized that while Unemployment Insurance reform is a necessary component 
of developing effective strategies for dealing with long-term unemployment, other reforms — especially 
among programs for dislocated workers - will be needed. 

1 994- 1 . Recommendation 

The scope of the Extended Benefits program should be expanded to enhance the capacity of 
the Unemployment Insurance system to provide assistance for long-term unemployed workers 
as well as shorbterm unemployed workers. Those individuals who are long-term unemployed 
should be eligible for extended Unemployment insurance benefits, provided they are 
participating in job search activities or in education and training activities, where available and 
suitable, that enhance their re-employment prospects. To maintain the integrity of the 
Unemployment Insurance income support system, a separate funding source should be used 
to finance job search and education and training activities for long-term unemployed workers.* 


THE TRIGGER FOR EXTENDED BENEFITS 

The Council finds that receipt of Unemployment Insurance benefits by the unemployed has slowly but 
steadily declined since at least 1947 — the first year for which data on the system are available. In 
addition to the long-tenn downward trend in receipt of benefits, there was a pronounced decline in the 
early 1980s, just as the economy entered a recession. 

The reasons behind the decline in the Unemployment insurance system are many. The long-term 
decline appears to have been caused by the changing demographics of the labor force, the changing 
industrial and geographic composition of employment, and a decline in the solvency of states’ 
Unemployment Insurance trust funds. The sharp decline in receipt of benefits in the early 1 980s appears 
to be attributable primarily to changes in federal policies which encouraged the states to increase the 


* One member of the Council emphasizes that an increase in employers’ payroll taxes should not be used as the 
funding source. Another member emphasizes that such a recommendation must be considered in the context of 
reform of dislocated workers [H-ograms. 
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solvency of their trust funds by restricting eligibility for Unemployment Insurance benefits and/or 
increasing employers’ tax rates, as well as independent state efforts to improve their trust fund solvency. 

The utilization of the Unemployment Insurance system is measured by the Insured Unemployment Rate 
(lUR), The lUR is the number of Unemployment Insurance recipients, relative to the number of 
individuals in Ul-covered employment. Since the inception of the Extended Benefits program in 1970, 
states have been required to use the slate lUR as a "trigger" that determines whether or not individuals 
who have exhausted their regular Ul benefits are eligible for Extended Benefits. 

Research has shown that the decline in the utilization of the Unemployment Insurance system has 
caused the lUR to become a less reliable indicator of economic conditions, reducing the likelihood that 
Extended Benefits will trigger on in slates with hi^i unemployment. In addition, just as the lUR was 
experiencing a marked decline during the recession of the 1980s, the "trigger" level required to become 
eligible for Extended Benefits was raised. 

The combination of the reduction in the lUR and the increase in the trigger level resulted in the failure 
of the Extended Benefits program to trigger on as unemployment continued to rise during this most recent 
recession. As a result, Congress found it necessary to pass a series of emergency extensions of 
Unemployment Insurance benefits. Tlie Council finds that emergency extensions of Unemployment 
Insurance benefits are extremely inefficient since they are neither well-timed nor well-targeted. Therefore, 
it is necessary to reform the Extended Benefits program prior to the onset of the next recession, in order 
to minimize the need for future emergency legislation. 

The Council has considered a variety of measures that could be used to trigger the Extended Benefits 
program. While no perfect measures exist, the best available evidence about the condition of the overall 
labor market within a state is the Total Unemployment Rate (TUR), which indicates the supply of 
individuals who are unable to find work. It should be noted, however, that the TUR rates for January 
1994 will be affected by the redesign of the Current Population Survey. An alternative measure of the 
labor market conditions that are faced by Unemployment Insurance recipients is the Adjusted Insured 
Unemployment Rate (AlUR), which is the lUR adjusted to include those individuals who have exhausted 
their regular Unemployment Insurance benefits. 

The Council finds that while substate (or regional) data are available on some measures of local labor 
market conditions, these data are extremely unreliable measures of the true conditions that the unemployed 
face. Furthermore, there would be substantial administrative difficulties in using either substate or regional 
data for triggering Extended Benefits. 

The Council finds that, in addition to problems with the triggers that have been used to determine 
whether or not Extended Benefits are available within a state, the thresholds built into the triggers have 
been problematic. These thresholds require that a stale’s unemployment rate (whether measured by the 
lUR or the TUR) exceed the level that prevailed over the previous two-year period (by a factor of 120 
percent for the lUR or 1 10 percent for the TUR). 

The threshold requirements do not significantly affect the number of states in which Extended Benefits 
trigger on during a recession. However, the thresholds have the effect of delaying the point at which 
Extended Benefits trigger on in some stales with the highest unemployment, as well as hastening the point 
at which such stales trigger off the Extended Benefits program. As a result, the thresholds have caused 
dissatisfaction among some with the operation of the program since those states suffering the most 
economic hardship are triggered on for the shortest period of time. This problem could be addressed by 
eliminating the thresholds and setting the triggers at a slightly higher level. 

1994-2. Recommendation 

The Council is unanimous In the view that there is a pressing need to reform the Extended 
Benefits program. 

The majority of the Council recommends that the Extended Benefits program should trigger 
on when a state's seasonally adjusted total unemployment rate (STUR) exceeds 6.5 percent as 
measured before the Current Population Survey redesign.* Two members of the Council 
recommend that each state should have the choice of using either the STUR trigger of 6.5 
percent with a threshold requirement of 110 percent above either of the two previous years, 
or an lUR or AlUR trigger set at 4 percent with a threshold requirement of 120 percent over 
the previous two year period. 

The Council hopes Congress can implement these reforms promptly. Although the Council 
has reservations about the inefficient targeting of emergency benefits. Congress should extend 
the existing Emergency Unemployment Compensation for a six month period to provide a 
bridge program until these Extended Benefits reforms can be implemented.** 

1994-3. Recommendation 

Neither substate nor regional data should be used for the purpose of determining whether or 
not Extended Benefits are available within a given area. 


• Two members of the Council recommend that the trigger should be scl at 6.5 percent regardless of any changes 
in the measured unemployment rate that result from the redesign of the Current Population Survey. 

•• Two members do not agree to the recommendation that Emergency Unemployment Compensation should be 
extended. 
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FINANCING EXTENDED BENEFITS REFORM 

The Council finds that the integrity of the Unemployment Insurance system as well as its capacity to adapt 
to the changing nature of unemployment are compromised by incorporating its trust funds into the unified 
federal budget. While the flow of funds into the Extended Unemployment Compensation account may 
be adequate to finance the recommended Extended Benefits reform, such reform is complicated by the 
use of dedicated Unemployment insurance trust funds for the purpose of deficit reduction. Several 
members of the Council believe that prompt action should be taken to correct this situation. Other 
members feel that the issue of how trust fund accounts should be treated in the budget is a very complex 
one, and requires careful consideration within a broader context. The Council intends to revisit this issue 
ill its future deliberations. 

1994-S. Recommendation 

if additional revenue is required to implement the Council's recommendations, such revenue 
should be generated by a modest increase in the FUTA taxable wage base, to $8,500.* 


WORK SEARCH TEST UNDER EXTENDED BENEFITS 

The Council finds that another problematic aspect of the Extended Benefits program is the federal 
requirement that, with some exceptions, those individuals who are receiving Extended Benefits must accept 
a minimum wage job if one is offered, or become ineligible for benefits. While the Council understands 
that recipients of both regular and extended Unemployment Insurance benefits have an obligation to search 
actively for work and accept appropriate job offers, the Council finds the current federal requirements to 
be excessively onerous. All states use a "suitability" test to determine the jobs which claimants are 
required to accept to remain eligible for benefits. This test gives states (he flexibility to ensure adequate 
work search by claimants, while protecting unemployed workers’ living standards and job skills by 
permitting them to decline substandard jobs. The States are in a better position to determine appropriate 
mechanisms for enforcing a woric search test, given the particular conditions of their labor markets. 

1994*6. Recommendation 

The federal requirement that individuals who are receiving Extended Benefits must accept a 
minimum wage job if one is offered, or bec<Mne ineligible for benefits should be eliminated. 
Each state should be allowed to determine an appropriate work search test, based on the 
conditions of its labor market. 


STATE TRUST FUND SOLVENCY 

The Council finds an overall decline in receipt of Unemployment Insurance benefits among the 
unemployed. This decline is at least partially caused by the inadequate reserves of many states’ trust 
funds. During the past decade, many states with low or negative trust fund reserves have found 
themselves in the position of either having to increase taxes on employers in the midst of an economic 
downturn, or having to take measures to restrict eligibility and benefits for the unemployed. Some believe 
that this reliance on pay-as-you-go funding has worked to the overall detriment of the Unemployment 
Insurance system. 

The Council believes that it would be in the interest of the nation to begin to restore the forward- 
funding nature of the Unemployment Insurance system, resulting in a building up of reserves during good 
economic times and a drawing down of reserves during recessions. The Council finds, however, that any 
move coward creating federal guidelines for states’ Unemployment Insurance trust fund accounts must be 
carefully weighed. Otherwise, there will be a risk of creating undue incentives for the states to restrict 
the eligibility and level of Unemployment Insurance benefits in order to achieve the solvency guidelines. 
The Council intends to make specific recommendations on (his issue in future reports. 


FUTA TAXATION OF ALIEN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

The Council was asked by Congress to consider the treatment of alien agricultural workers within the 
Unemployment Insurance system. Currently, the wages paid to alien agricultural workers with H2-A visas 
are exempt from the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA). This exemption is set to expire on January 
1, 1995. 

The Council finds that there are arguments both for and against continuing this exemption. Under the 
current exemption, alien agricultural workers are less costly to hire than domestic workers, on whom 
FUTA taxes must be paid. This cost differential may create an incentive for substitution of foreign 
workers for U.S. workers, which argues in favor of repeal of the exemption. Furthermore, the process 
of certifying workers and issuing H2-A visas imposes costs on (he federal and state governments that have 
the responsibility for overseeing (his process. The vast majority (97 percent) of the cost of the 


Two members object to this recommendation. 
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certification process is funded through the FUTA tax. Since FUTA serves as the mechanism for funding 
the costs of the certification process, there is an additional rationale for repealing the exemption of H2-A 
workers from FUTA taxation. 

On the other hand, H2-A workers are ineligible to receive Unemployment Insurance benefits since their 
visas require that they return to their country of origin within ten days after their employment terminates. 
Consequently, these individuals cannot meet the "available for work" test of the Unemployment Insurance 
system. Thus, FUTA taxes would be imposed upon the wages of individuals who cannot receive 
Unemployment insurance benefits, which argues against imposing the FUTA tax on their wages. 

On balance, the Council finds that the arguments in favor of FUTA taxation of alien agricultural 
workers outweigh the arguments against continuing that exemption. 

1994-7. Recommendation 

As of lanuary 1, 1995, the wages of alien agricultural workers (H2-A workers) should be subject 
to FUTA taxes. 


1995 FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE PURPOSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation finds that, although an increasing percentage of 
the unemployed experience long spells of unemployment, the majority of the unemployed experience 
relatively short unemployment spells. Similarly, while a growing minority of individuals who receive 
Unemployment Insurance exhaust their beneftis without having found new employment, the majority of 
individuals receive Unemployment Insurance benefits for a relatively short period of time before returning 
to employment. This reality dictates that the Unemployment Insurance system must be designed to deal 
effectively with a variety of needs. In particular, the system must both provide temporary wage 
replacement to individuals and facilitate the productive reemployment of those individuals who experience 
longer spells of unemployment. 

The Unemployment Insurance system also serves an important macroeconomic stabilization role by 
injecting additional money into the economy during periods of downturn. This objective, however, can 
only be achieved effectively if the system is forwanl-ftinded, thereby accumulating funds during periods 
of economic health. 

These findings lead the Council to a formulation of the following statement of purpose for the 
Unemployment Insurance system. 

1995-1. Statement of Purpose 

The most important objective of the U.S. system of Unemployment Insurance is the provision of 
temporary, partial wage replacement as a matter of right to mvoluntarily unemployed individuals who 
have demonstrated a prior attachment to the tabor force. This support should help to meet the necessary 
expenses of these workers as they search for employment that takes advantage of their skills and 
experience. Their search for productive reemployment should be facilitated by close cooperation among 
the Unemployment insurance system and emi^oyment, training, and education services. In addition, the 
system should accumulate adequate funds during periods of economic health in order to promote 
economic stability by maintaining consumer purchasing power during economic downturns. 


FUNDING OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEM 

The Unemployment Insurance system’s capacity to promote economic stability rests on two key aspects 
of its funding mechanism. First, the funding of the system is "experience rated"— that is, employers who 
have been responsible for greater demands on the system pay higher taxes and consequently bear a greater 
share of the system’s costs. Second, during periods of prosperity, the system accumulates reserves that 
are then spent during periods of economic decline. 

Some members of the Council believe that experience rating is a crucial component of the program, 
providing effective incentives for employers to avoid laying off workers. Other members believe that 
experience rating causes employers to make excessive use of the system’s appeal mechanism In an attempt 
to keep their experience-rated taxes as low as possible. Although the Council was unable to resolve this 
difference of opinion, it intends to address the issue of experience rating in its next annual report. 

The Council unanimously concludes, however, that promoting economic stability is an objective that 
transcends the interests of the states and cannot be achieved by states working in isolation. While some 
states have attempted to maintain an adequate degree of forward funding, others have not. The low 
reserves in some states’ trust funds weaken the Unemployment Insurance system’s capacity to achieve its 
economic stabilization function. 

Effectively promoting the forward funding of the Unemployment Insurance system requires a coherent 
federal strategy that includes congressionally stated goals. 
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1995*2. Recommendation 

Congress should establish an explicit goat to promote the forward funding of the Unemployment 
Insurance system, in particular, during periods of economic health, each state should be encouraged to 
accumulate reserves sufficient to pay at least one year of Unemployment Insurance benefits at levels 
comparable to its previous "high cost.” For purposes of establishing this forward-funding goal, previous 
"high cost" should be defined as the average of the three highest annual levels of Unemployment 
Insurance benefits that a state has paid in any of the previous 20 calendar years. 

To complement these forward-funding goals, financial incentives to encourage forward funding should 
be created. This can be done by changing the structure of the interest rates that the federal government 
pays to (he states on their Unemployment Insurance trust fund balances. A slight reduction in the interest 
rate paid on low levels of states’ trust funds could be used to finance a fairly substantial interest rate 
premium paid on high levels of reserves. While it is difficult to predict with accuracy how many states 
would respond to such incentives, careful management of the interest rate structure could ensure that these 
incentives could be financed without additional cost to the federal government. 

1995-3. Recommendation 

To encourage further forward funding, an interest premium should be paid on that portion of a state's 
Unemployment Insurance trust fund that is in excess of one "high cost" year of reserves. The cost of this 
interest rate premium should be financed by a reduction in the interest rate paid on that portion of each 
state's trust fund that is less than one "high cost" year of reserves. The U.S. Department of Labor should 
be given authority to adjust periodically the interest rate structure to ensure that these incentives create 
no additional cost to the federal government. 

The Council finds that the current federal policy of providing short-term, interest-free loans to state 
trust funds creates a disincentive for slates to forward fund their systems. Preferential loan treatment 
should be available only to stales that have met, or made satisfactory progress toward, the forward-funding 
goal. An example of how satisfactory progress might be defined is presented in Chapter 5 of this report. 

1995-4. Recommendation 

Preferential interest rates on federal loans to the states should be restricted to those states that have 
achieved (or made satisfactory progress toward) the forward-funding goal. In particular, the current 
system of making interest-free, cash-flow federal loans generally available to all states should be ended. 
Rather, these interest-free loans should be made available only to those states that have achieved (or 
made satisfactory progress toward) the forward-funding goal prior to the onset of an economic downturn. 
In other states, these loans should be subject to the same interest charges that are incurred on long-term 
loans to state Unemployment Insurance trust funds. 

1995-5. Recommendation 

A method Is needed for determining whether a state that has not yet met the forward-funding goal has 
made "satisfactory progress" toward the goal. This method should be based on an empirical analysis of 
the rate at which state trust funds must be restored during periods of economic health in order to achieve 
the forward-funding goal prior to a recession. 

1995-6. Recommendation 

When states have achieved (or made satisfactory prograss toward) the forward-funding goal, yet find it 
necessary to borrow from the federal government, the interest rate charged on long-term loans should 
be a preferential rate that Is 1 percentage point lower than would otherwise be charged. 

The Council has discussed the level at which the taxable wage base and tax rate established by the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) should be set. Tliis is a complex issue. FUTA revenues are 
earmarked for financing the administration of the nation’s Unemployment Insurance system, as well as 
that of the U.S. Employment Service. However, because the trust funds are currently held within the 
unified federal budget, it is not possible for these programs to achieve direct access to the funds that are 
eanrjarked for them. In addition, a two-tenihs surcharge that was imposed in 1977 to pay off trust fund 
debts has been extended well beyond the time when the debt was repaid. Quite apart from these issues, 
the Council has not yet made a determination of whether or not additional revenues from FUTA would 
contribute to more efficient and effective operation of the Unemployment Insurance system and the 
Employment Service. 

Another element of complexity results from the fact that the minimum taxable wage base that the states 
use for financing their Unemployment Insurance benefits is tied to the FUTA taxable wage base. On 
average, those states with higher taxable wage bases have a higher level of reserves than do states that 
have set their taxable wage base at the minimum level of $7,000. Consequently, raising the FUTA taxable 
wage base might contribute to the overall forward funding of the system. 

Furthermore, a low taxable wage base within a state tends to impose the burden of Unemployment 
Insurance payroll taxes disproportionately on employers of low-wage workers. To the extent that 
employers pass on a portion of the tax to their workers in the foim of lower wages, therefore, a 
disproportionate share of the burden of the tax is ultimately borne by low-wage workers. Those low-wage 
workers who work part-time or part-year, however, are often ineligible for Unemployment Insurance. As 
a result, the low taxable wage base within the Unemployment insurance system is both regressive and 
unfair. 
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The Council has not yet reached a consensus on how to address these interrelated issues most 
effectively. As it considers the issues of administrative funding and efficiency over the course of the next 
year, however, the Issue of the FUTA taxable wage base and tax rate will once again be addressed. 

Tlie Council does note, however, that the Unemployment Insurance system was intended as a self- 
contained system of social insurance. Inherent in this design is the principle that funds are accumulated 
and held in trust solely for their intended purpose: namely, the payment of benefits to eligible unemployed 
workers, economic stimulus, and the costs of administering the system. 

Inclusion of FUTA accounts and state Unemployment Insurance trust fund accounts within the unified 
federal budget undermines the integrity of the Unemployment Insurance system. Since federal budget 
offsets must be identified before additional FUTA funds (which are earmarked for program administration) 
can be appropriated, some states have found it necessary to divert their trust funds to pay for 
administrative expenses— expenses that should be paid out of the FUTA trust fund. This diversion, while 
perhaps necessary, tends to erode the integrity of the system’s financing. Employer willingness to 
contribute to the system, state capacity to develop and maintain adequate trust funds, and worker 
confidence in the system are all undermined. 

Furthermore, when Unemployment Insurance trust fund balances that have been explicitly accumulated 
for countercyclical purposes are used to balance the annual federal budget, the system loses its capacity 
to increase spending automatically during recessions. Consequently, unlike other trust funds held by the 
federal government, the Unemployment Insurance trust funds are rendered fundamentally incapable of 
achieving one of their major objectives — economic stabilization — through their inclusion in the unified 
federal budget. 

1995-7. Recommendation 

All Unemployment Insurance trust funds should be removed from the unified federal budget. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COVERAGE AND TAXATION 

Virtually all wage and salaried workers are covered by Unemployment Insurance, and their employers pay 
taxes into the system accordingly. There are, however, two important exceptions. The first exception is 
that nonprofit employers do not pay FUTA taxes, despite the fact that their employees are eligible for 
Unemployment Insurance, use the system, and generate administrative costs for the system. In calendar 
year 1992, this exemption cost the federal trust funds approximately $300 million. The second exception 
is that agricultural workers on small farms are not covered by Unemployment Insurance. The Council 
finds no justification for either of these exceptions. 

1995-8. Recommendation 

The FUTA exemption for nonprofit employers should be eliminated. 

1 995-9. Recommendation 

The exemption of agricultural workers on small farms from Unemployment insurance coverage should 

be eliminated.* 

The Council also finds that Unemployment Insurance taxes owed by farm labor contractors ("crew 
leaders") often are not paid. Federal law specifies that, under most circumstances, these farm labor 
contractors are the designated employers of their workws and that they are responsible for the payment 
of Unemployment Insurance taxes. It is difficult, however, to enforce this provision because of the many 
obstacles that prevent locating crew leaders who have outstanding tax obligations. 

1995-10. Recommendation 

Federal law should be amended so that farm owners or t^rators are assigned responsibility for unpaid 

Unemployment Insurance taxes owed by the crew leaders with whom they contract for workers on their 

farms.* • 

The Council finds that some employers improperly avoid paying Unemployment Insurance taxes by 
misclassifying their employees as independent contractors. Clear definitions that delineate the conditions 
under which an individual would legitimately be qualified as an independent contractor would help to 
alleviate this problem. 

Section 530 of the Revenue Act of 1978 protects businesses that have "reasonable basis" for 
misclassifying employees as independent contractors. Businesses that fall under the Section 530 "safe 
harbor" are not required to correct the classification of employees and cannot be assessed back taxes or 
penalties based on the misclassification of workers. Section 530 also prohibits the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) from clarifying the guidelines for determining whether a worker is an employee or an 
independent contractor. The ambiguity of these guidelines is the cornerstone of the misclassification 
problem and the tax revenue losses associated with it. In addition, revenue collection is limited by Section 


*Two members of the Council object to this recommendation. 
••One member of the Council objects to this recommendation. 
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3509 of the Internal Revenue Code, which caps the employment tax liability of those businesses not 
covered by Section 530. 

The greatest revenue loss results from businesses that do not file information returns on independent 
contractors. These are circumstances under which businesses are most likely to misclassify workers, as 
well as the circumstances under which independent contractors are least likely to report their entire 
income. Increasing the penalty for failing to file information returns would increase the incentive to file, 
increase the percentage of independent contractor income reported, and provide the information needed 
to identify employers that misclassily workers — ^thereby creating an incentive to classify workers correctly. 

While the Council recognizes that correcting these problems would have ramifications that reach far 
beyond the Unemployment Insurance system, the Council finds that the problems are sufficiently serious 
to merit action at both the state and federal levels. 

1995>11. Recommendation 

States should review and consider adopting the best practices of other states to address classification 
issues which include the following: clarifying the definitions of employee and independent contractor; 
specifying employer liability for payroll taxes; licensing, bonding, or regulating the employee leasing 
industry; and strategic targeting of audits. 

1995-12. Recommendation 

Federal law should be amended to eliminate the "prior audit" safe harbor provision of Section 530 of the 
Revenue Act of 1978. 

1995-13. Recommendation 

Federal law should be amended to eliminate the provision of Section S30 of the Revenue Act of 1978 that 
bars the IRS from issuing guidelines to define the employment relationship. 

1995-14. Recommendation 

Federal law should be amended to repeal Section 3509 of the Internal Revenue Code and to require 
businesses to pay all taxes owed for workers that are misclassified after the enactment of the repeal. 

1995-15. Recommendation 

The $50 penalty for businesses that fail to file information returns with the IRS or with the independent 
contractor they have hired should be increased. 

The Council notes that available statistics do not accurately measure the level of Unemployment 
Insurance receipt among the unemployed (that is, "recipiency"). The measure of the "insured unemployed" 
(lU) and the ratio of insured unemployed to the covered labor force (that is, the insured unemployment 
rate — the lUR) are frequently used for a number of purposes. When used as measures of recipiency, 
however, they are misleading. Both statistics consistently overstate the number of individuals who actually 
receive Unemployment Insurance benefits in a given week. In addition to counting recipients, the two 
measures both include individuals who file a claim for, but do not receive, benefits in a given week (these 
include individuals on a waiting week, individuals whose claims are ultimately denied for nonmonetary 
reasons, and individuals who are disqualified for a given week). At the national level, this inclusion has 
the effect of overstating the number of the unemployed who actually receive Unemployment Insurance 
benefits by approximately 10 percent (although there is considerable variation among the states in the 
extent to which currently reported statistics overstate the actual receipt of benefits). 

1995-16. Recommendation 

The U.S. Department of Labor should report a measure of Unemployment Insurance recipiency. The 
measure should be a ratio, with the numerator defined as the number of individuals who are actually paid 
Unemployment Insurance benefits, and the denominator defined as the total number of unemployed 
individuals. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Five percent of all workers in 1993 reported that they were unable to find full-time employment, and 16 
percent of the work force held part-time jobs. The Council finds that in some states, these individuals are 
unable to qualify for Unemployment Insurance benefits, even when they have substantial labor force 
attachment. This problem is especially pronounced for low-wage individuals, many of whom must work 
in temporary or part-time jobs. Welfare reform could result in an increase in the number of low-wage 
workers who find themselves in this situation. 

Some unemployed workers are unable to qualify for Unemployment Insurance benefits because of their 
state’s definition of the "base period." TTie base period is the period of time that is used for calculating 
whether or not unemployed individuals’ earnings are sufficient to qualify them for Unemployment 
Insurance. Many states define the base period as the first four of the past five completed calendar 
quarters. In these states, therefore, between three and six months of an individual’s most recent work 
experience is excluded from consideration in calculating eligibility for benefits. This may have the effect 
of disqualifying some workers who have worked continuously, but who need the most recently completed 
quarter of earnings to be included in the base period in order to qualify for Unemployment Insurance 
benefits. To solve this problem, some states now use a "moveable base period," which allows the 
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minimum earnings requirement to be met on the basis of the four most recently completed quarters of 
work if it is not met using the standard definition. 

The Council finds that advances in technology have made it feasible for all states to use the most 
recently completed quarter when detennining benefit eligibility, and that using this quarter is consistent 
with the legislative requirement that states ensure full payment of Unemployment Insurance when due. 
While the Council has been unable to develop sound estimates of the cost of implementing such a change, 
there are reasons to believe that the cost may not be prohibitive. First, many of the individuals who are 
determined to be eligible using a moveable base period would become eligible eventually (as soon as an 
additional quarter of earnings information becomes available). Second, some of the increase in the cost 
of Unemployment Insurance benefits would be offset by a reduction in benefits paid under means-tested 
programs, such as Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and Food Stamps. 

Ill some cases, unemployed individuals cannot qualify for Unemployment Insurance benefits because 
their eligibility is contingent upon their earnings in the calendar quarter in which they became 
unemployed. Information about their most recent earnings is typically not available until af^er the quarter 
has been completed. These individuals often do not realize that diey can reapply (and of)en qualify) for 
benefits when information about their most recent quarter of earnings becomes available. This problem 
could be corrected if these individuals were told when they should reapply for benefits, as well as what 
additional earnings they would need to qualify for benefits. 

1995-17. Recommendation 

All states should use a moveable base period m cases in which its use would qualify an Unemployment 
Insurance claimant to meet the state's monetary eligibility requirements. When a claimant fails to meet 
the monetary eligibility requirement for Unemployment Insurance, the state should inform the individual 
in writing of what additional earnings would be needed to qualify for benefits, as well as the date when 
the individual should reapply for benefits. 

In some states, low-wage workers face an additional impediment in qualifying for Unemployment 
Insurance benefits. In order to meet their state's base period and/or high-quarter earnings requirements, 
low-wage individuals must work more hours than woriters who earn higher wages. For example, an 
individual who worics half-time for a full year (i.e., 1 ,040 hours) at the federal minimum wage level would 
not meet minimum earnings requirements in 9 states. At an hourly wage of $8.00, however, a half-time, 
full-year worker would be eligible in all states. Similarly, an individual who works two days per week 
for a full year (approximately 800 hours) at the minimum wage would not meet the minimum earnings 
requirements in 29 states. At a wage of $8.00 per hour, however, that individual would be eligible in ail 
but 2 states. 

The Council finds that any individual who works at least 800 hours per year should be eligible for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits and that states’ minimum earnings requirements should be set 
accordingly. If all states set their earnings requirements at this level, the number of individuals eligible 
for Unemployment Insurance benefits would increase by approximately 5.3 percent, and the amount of 
benefits paid would increase by approximately 3.6 percent. Some of the increase in the cost to the system, 
however, would be offset by a r^uction in receipt of means-tested benefits such as AFDC and Food 
Stamps (see Appendix D). 

1995-18. Recommendation 

Each state should set its law so that Us base period earnings requirements do not exceed 800 times the 
state's minimum hourly wage, and so that Us high quarter earnings requirements do not exceed one- 
quarter of that amount. 

Fourteen stales preclude workers in seasonal industries from collecting Unemployment Insurance except 
during the season in which work is normally done within the industry. In addition, twelve of these stales 
disallow seasonal workers’ earnings from being counted toward their minimum earnings requirement, even 
if the individual subsequently works in a nonseasonal job. The Council finds these exclusions to be 
problematic. 

1995-19. Recommendation 

States should eliminate seasonal exclusions; claimants who have worked in seasonal jobs should be subject 
to the same eligibility requirements as ail other unemployed workers. 

In addition to the monetary requirements for qualifying for Unemployment Insurance, each state has 
a variety of nonmonetary requirements that unemployed individuals must satisfy in order to qualify for 
benefits. These requirements include stipulations about availability for suitable work, ability to work, 
work search requirements, voluntary separation for good cause, discharges due to misconduct, refusal of 
suitable work, and unemployment as a result of a labor dispute. In some cases, part-time workers (who 
meet monetary eligibility requirements) are explicitly precluded from receiving Unemployment Insurance. 

1995-20. Recommendation 

Workers who meet a slate's monetary eligibility requirements should not be precluded from receiving 
Unemployment Insurance benefits merely because they are seeking part-time, rather than full-time, 
employment. 
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State legislation often does not address the specifics of many of the situations that Unemployment 
Insurance claimants face. As a result, interpretations of nonmonetary eligibility requirements can also be 
found in administrative and Judicial case law and administrative rules. Testimony presented in the 
Council’s public hearings indicates that the complexity of these nonmonetary requirements creates 
confusion about eligibility requirements. It can be difficult for both claimants and employers to 
understand these requirements with a reasonable degree of certainty. These problems can be particularly 
pronounced for multistate employers. 

Not only can this lack of certainty impede the receipt of Unemployment Insurance, it may also increase 
unnecessarily the number of appeals filed by both claimants and employers. These problems appear to 
be particularly severe with regard to determinations involving employee misconduct, refusal of suitable 
work, and voluntary leaving for good cause. Clarifying these issues would serve the interests of both 
groups. 

1995*21. Recommendation 

A state-specific information packet that clearly explains Unemployment insurance eligibility conditions 

(both monetary and nonmonetary) should be distributed by the states to unemployed individuals. 

The Council is particularly concerned about a number of specific nonmonetary eligibility conditions. 
For example, it is not always clear whether an individual who is unavailable for shift work (perhaps due 
to a lack of public transportation or child care) will be found to be eligible for Unemployment Insurance. 
Consideration needs to be given to situations in which individuals quit their jobs because of one of the 
following circumstances: a change in their employment situation (e.g., change in hours of work), sexual 
or other discriminatory harassment, domestic violence, or compelling personal reasons, including family 
responsibilities. In addition, the Council is concerned about the variability in the definition of misconduct 
across states, and about the treatment of individuals who refuse employment because it is temporary or 
commission work. The Council intends to address these and related issues in its third annual report. 

ADEQUACY OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 

At the inception of the Unemployment Insurance system, much debate was devoted to the adequacy of 
benefits. Many of the founders of the system argued that benefits should replace 50 percent of lost 
earnings; they believed that this percentage was high enough to allow workers to purchase basic 
necessities, but not so high as to discourage prompt return to work. 

A number of presidents, including and following Dwight Eisenhower, have endorsed a goal of SO 
percent replacement of lost earnings within the Unemployment Insurance system. President Richard Nixon 
advocated that the Unemployment Insurance system should seek to replace 50 percent of lost earnings for 
four-fifths of all Unemployment Insurance recipients. 

The level of a state’s maximum weekly benefit amount has a direct impact upon the percentage of 
Unemployment Insurance recipients who receive benefits that equal or exceed a given replacement rate. 
Those individuals whose earnings qualify them for their state’s maximum weekly benefit amount typically 
have less than half of their wages replaced. Therefore, when a state's maximum benefit amount is 
relatively low as a percentage of the state’s average weekly wage, the state will not meet the 50 percent 
replacement rate goal for a large percentage of recipients. 

The Council endorses the long-standing goal of 50 percent replacement of lost earnings, and notes that 
a state is likely to be able to achieve this goal for a large number of workers by setting the state maximum 
weekly benefit amount equal to two-thirds of state average weekly wages. 

1995-22. Recommendation 

For eligible workers, each state should replace at least 50 percent of lost earnings over a six-month 

period, with a maximum weekly benefit amount equal (o two-thirds of the state's average weekly wages.* 

The Council also notes that, starting in i9S6, all Unemployment Insurance benefits became subject to 
taxation. Taxation of Unemployment Insurance benefits results in a reduction of the effective replacement 
rate. 

1995-23. Recommendation 

Unemployment Insurance benefits should be tax-exempt.** 

The Council finds that the cutrent system for reporting the average replacement rate of lost earnings 
within the Unemployment Insurance system needs to be improved. While the U.S. Department of Labor 
routinely reports the replacement rate, the concept used in the calculation is flawed. The reported 
replacement rate is calculated by dividing Unemployment Insurance benefits paid by the wages of all 
covered workers. To the extent that those who receive Unemployment Insurance have lower wages than 
the average covered worker, the reported replacement rate will understate the actual replacement rate. 
Conversely, if those who receive Unemployment Insurance have higher wages than the typical covered 


*One member of the Council objects to this recommendation. 

••Four members of the Council object to this recommendation. 
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worker, the reported replacement rate will overstate the actual replacement rate. Advisory Council 
calculations using data available from selected states suggest that the reported replacement rate 
significantly understates the actual replacement rate. 

1995-24. Recommendation 

The U.S. Department of Labor should calculate and report the actual replacement rate for individuals 
who receive Unemployment Insurance. This replacement rate should be calculated by dividing the 
weekly benefits paid to individuals by the average weekly earnings paid to those individuals prior to 
unemployment. 

REEMPLOYMENT INCENTIVES 

The Council finds that financial incentives (such as reemployment bonuses or self-employment subsidies) 
for facilitating rapid reemployment have a positive impact on a small portion of the unemployed. In some 
cases, this positive impact could be offset partially by negative impacts on others who find jobs more 
slowly because they are displaced in the job queue by those who receive the incentives. This displacement 
effect is likely to be more pronounced during periods of relatively high unemployment. 

The Council concludes, therefore, that the states should be permitted to experiment with reemployment 
incentives, but it opposes incentives to encourage (or require) states to implement such strategies. 

Some members of the Council object to the use of self-employment incentives within the 
Unemployment Insurance system — especially when an individual’s entire benefit is paid in lump-sum 
form. 

1995-25. Recommendation 

States should be given broad discretion in determining whether reemployment incentives, such as 
reemployment bonuses or self-employment allowances, should be included as a part of their 
Unemployment insurance systems. 

ADMINISTRATIVE FINANCING 

States' administrative costs are financed by the federal government with a portion of the revenues 
generated by FUTA. This situation requires some systematic method for allocating these revenues among 
the states. The Council finds that whatever method is chosen, it is important to create financial incentives 
for states to administer their Unemployment Insurance systems efficiently. For example, those states that 
are able both to administer their Unemployment Insurance systems with less money than is allotted to 
them and to achieve U.S. Department of Labor performance requirements could be allowed to keep all 
or part of the surplus for other uses within their UI systems. The Council intends to address this issue, 
in conjunction with the U.S. Department of Labor’s performance requirements, in its next annual repon. 

The U.S. Department of Labor has proposed an Administrative Financing Initiative (AFl) that would 
allocate FUTA hinds based on a national unit cost with base-level and contingency-level funding. The 
Council lakes no position on the AFI, because the U.S. Department of Labor and the states have not yet 
agreed on the details of this initiative. 

The Council notes that It is inefficient for the federal government to require employers to fill out and 
submit separate forms and payments for their FUTA and state Unemployment Insurance taxes. Not only 
does this impose an unnecessary paperwork burden on employers, it also creates redundant tax collection 
units in the federal and state governments. The expense of collecting Unemployment Insurance taxes 
could be reduced by allowing the states to collect FUTA taxes on behalf of the federal government. 

1 995-26. Recommendation 

FUTA taxes should be collected with other Unemployment Insurance taxes by each of the states and 
submitted to the federal government for placement in the federal trust fund. States' Unemployment Insur- 
ance taxes should remain in the state trust funds, as is currently the case. 


Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation 
200 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Suite S-4206 
Washington, DC 20210 
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STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD BY MARK JONES, PRESIDENT, 
EMPLOYERS' NATIONAL JOB SERVICE COUNCIL 
ON 

FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION SYSTEM AND CONSOLIDATION OF JOB 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, 

WAYS A2TO MEANS COMMITTEE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


This represents the statement of the Employers' National Job 
Service Council (ENJSC) in connection with the hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources held on May 16, 1995. The 
subject of the hearing was Federal Unemployment Compensation 
System and the Consolidation of Job Training Programs. 

The ENJSC represents approximately 90,000 participating employers 
who have a substantial interest in the proposals to reform the 
Nations' employment and training programs. 

Certainly, employers are not opposed to changes in the current 
fragmented system. In fact, we believe that changes must be made 
to develop a far more effective and efficient system than we 
currently have in operation. We advocate block grants to give 
the states flexibility in the design of these programs. Clearly, 
we would not favor an effort to impose an organizational 
structure on the states. A "one-size-f its-all" scheme would be 
inappropriate and we would argue for greater flexibility for the 
states . 

There are four issues however, that are extremely important to us 
in this redesign: 

First ■ we do not want to see the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
(FUTA) funds co-mingled with general revenue funds. As 
employers, we pay the FUTA tax for specific services and do not 
want those revenues used for other purposes. It is our position 
that these funds be distinctly identifiable from the Governor to 
the point of service delivery. 

Second, it is essential that the unemployment compensation system 
and the employment/labor exchange system remain linked. The 
labor exchange system is the employers greatest assurance that 
laid-off workers, drawing unemployment compensation benefits, are 
returning to work as quickly as possible. Studies have shown 
that this close linkage between these two programs reduces the 
duration of benefits by more than one week. A one week reduction 
in benefits, alone, saves employers between $250-275 million 
dollars nationally in state unemployment insurance taxes. We 
want to see the FUTA revenues used, in large part, for this 
purpose. This is a very critical issue to us. 

Third, in order to maximize employer involvement and support, in 
any new delivery system, we encourage you to use a local employer 
committee structure (local Job Service Employer Committees/ 
Employer Advisory Committees) in partnership with local governing 
bodies. We firmly believe that such language in the bill is 
essential to ensuring employer participation covering a wide 
spectrum of businesses that are actually involved in employment 
service, unemployment compensation, and training programs. 
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Fourth , it is important to us in our hiring process to find the 
best person available to fill a vacancy. Therefore, we want the 
one-stop career centers or employment centers to be available to 
any job seeker and not limited to recipients of public assistance 
programs . 

Thank you for the opportunity to share our views with the 
Committee . 
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International Association of Personnel in 

Employment Security 


May 26, 1995 


The Honorable £. Clay Shaw, Jr 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
United States House of Representatives 
1 1 02 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, DC, 20515 


RE: Hearing on Federal Unemployment Compensation System 

and Consolidation of Job Training Programs 
May 16, 1995 


Dear Chairman Shaw, 

The International Association of Personnel in Employment Security (lAPES) appreciates the 
opportunity to provide this statement for the hearing record on the above referenced matter. lAPES 
represents almost 20,000 professionals tn the federal-state Employment Security System of 
Unemployment Compensation (Insurance), Employment (Job) Service and Labor Market Information. 
The Frankfort-based non-profit educational association also has members who are employed in 
various job training programs, especially m those states where innovations and customer-service 
improvements have led to the creation of comprehensive workforce development system under the 
aegis of the State Employment Security Agency (SESA). Many of the association's associate members 
come from the private sector They are personnel officials who make hiring and firing decisions and 
work on a daily basis with Employment Security staff. lAPES serves as a source of educational and 
professional development material, as a clearinghouse of information, and as a legislative resource 
for the association's grassroots network. lAPES represents the largest collective voice of the front-line 
employee m the federal-state Employment Security System It asks for the Committee's consideration 
of the following points. 

• Employment Security programs have a proven record of service. 

lAPES welcomes a serious and comprehensive review of Employment Security programs The 
association recognizes that the Employment Service is more than SO years old and that the 
Unemployment Compensation program now is celebrating its BOth year. Both programs were 
created at a time far different economically than today; yet, through flexibility, innovation and 
customer-service efforts the programs have remained a vital part of America's economic fabric. 
Not only have millions of Americans benefited from direct assistance from Employment Security 
programs, but also many millions more have benefited indirectly. Many local economies have 
been kept afloat by the influx of Unemployment Compensation benefit dollars during hard 
economic times. These high-turnover dollars stabilize communities by allowing recipients to buy 
groceries, pay rent and fill gasoline tanks. These dollars are quickly pumped into local economies 
supporting a myriad of private-sector institutions. 

In Program Year 1994, more than lO^million citizens received almost $30 billion in benefits. The 
professionals who administer the program — lAPES members — ensure that recipients are eligible 
through a recent attachment to the workforce that ended through no fault of their own. 
Unemployment Compensation is not welfare. It is for those citizens who know how to hold jobs 
and who pay taxes but need a bridge between jobs. Adding integrity to the system is the 
Employment Service, which in the same year made more than 3^million placements and 
provided some job-seeking assistance to more than 12 million persons. The latter figure is an 
increase of more than 500,000 over the previous year, demonstrating the innovations and 
customer-service improvements SESAs have pursued and hands-on professionals have 
implemented, in Program Year 1993. an lAPES study showed that the per-placemeni cost was just 
over $200. That is a productivity measure that far exceeds other employment and training 
programs. Other studies have shown that an intensive work-search requirement speeds 
beneficiaries' return to work, which saves millions of employer-paid trust fund dollars and helps 
keep tax rates lower. 
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• Unemployment Compensation and Employment Security are not "corporate welfare;" they are a 
promise made with America's private sector. 

Much recent discussion has been raised about "corporate welfare," or government programs that 
subsidize American business. Unemployment Compensation and Employment Security programs, 
including the Disabled Veteran Outreach Program and Local Veterans Employment 
Representatives, are no such thing. Busirsesses are assessed two taxes, one state (SUI, state 
unemployment insurance) and one federal (FUTA, the Federal Unemployment Tax Act). SUI pays 
for the benefits, and FUTA pays for the administration of the program. Only in Alaska, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania do employees contribute to benefit funding. Administrative dollars are 
wholly employer paid. This represents a promise to America's business community, which 
supports the Unemployment Compensation program because of its economic stabilization effects 
and the ability to have a highly skilled workforce available through hard economic times. 
Although times are different from when the fKogram started, various reports show that there will 
be more job turnover. That increases the need for a comprehensive Employment Security 
program and for support of those citizens who are ^e working backbone of the nation. lAPES 
urges the Committee to consider that the administration of the system preserves the integrity of 
the benefit program, which is an actuarialiy based insurance system, not welfare. 

• Unemployment Compensation and Employment Security funding is unique among employment 
and training programs. 

Vi/hite lAPES also supports a serious review of all employment and training or workforce 
development programs — and understands that more consolidation and collaboration are 
needed in a locally responsive and empowered system — it must point out that Employment 
Security funding, irtcluding veterans programs, are paid by a tax on employers and not funded 
from general revenues as other employment and training programs. The association has long 
held that this unique funding source should be recognized. The association long has urged 
removal from the Federal Unified Budget of the ur^employment trust funds for both benefits and 
administration. All are running at surpluses, yet the funding is pinched as the surplus dollars are 
used through accounting measures to help offset the deficit being accrued in generahrevenue- 
supported programs. By identifying the funding source and recipient, government can bring a 
greater accountability to the programs. That accountability will fulfill the promise government 
has made with the private sector in creating the Employment Security System. Apart from 
removal of unemployment trust funds from the Federal Unified Budget, unemployment trust 
fund moneys should not be commingled in a comprehensive block grant that would confuse 
funding streams and accountability to the private sector. As the congressional debate over 
possible block granting of administrative dollars continues, lAPES urges the Committee to 
consider an alternative of an "Employment Security" block grant that also would serve the 
purpose of separating the funding sources. That would bring a clear funding steam and a more 
easily trackable accountability to the programs. Even devolution of all trust funds to the states 
would be superior to a commingled, all-erKompassing block grant. 

e The 0.2 percent"temporary" FUTA surtax should be repealed. 

The promise made with America's business in the mid*'70s, when the 0.2 percent "temporary* 
FUTA surtax was added to repay the cost of benefits and administration arising from the 
economic recession of that era, was that when the debt was repaid the tax would end. The debt 
was repaid in the mid*‘80s, but it is the mid>‘90s and the tax still is being collected. Worse, the 
moneys are not being used to support the system. Rather, through the Federal Unified Budget 
the funds are accruing as surplus and are l^ing used to offset deficits in other areas of the 
budget. Many in the private sector call this a misuse and abuse the tax and an unneeded and 
expensive donation to the federal government lAPES agrees. Private-sector employers are not 
even seeing an increased benefit through additional administrative spending. Factoring in 
inflation, less is being spent on Employment Security administration than in the 1970s. The 
federal government needs to honor its promise and repeal the 0.2 percent "temporary" FUTA 
surtax. 

e Employment Security programs are not training programs. 

Programs supported by the unemployment trust funds — Unemployment Compensation, 
Employment Service, Labor Market Information, Disabled Veteran Outreach Program, Local 
Veteran Employment Representative — are third-party labor force intermediaries. As such, they 
represent job seekers and employers equally. In any emerging system, an objective third-party 
will be needed to provide an assessment of effective training programs. In any emerging system, 
there will be a critical need for current, accurate job information. In any emerging system, there 
will be a need for some type of income support. The Employment Security System is the only 
program with the proven track record of success in all these areas — and it is the only one that 
private-sector employers directly support with their tax dollars. IAPE5 urges the Committee to 
recognize these factors when considering job training consolidation legislation. 
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• lAPES believes in a broad-based system serving employers, the unemployed, job seekers and 
communities; easily accessible, comprehensive services; accountability, with specific 
performance measures; flexibility in design and operation; and a system driven by state and 
local needs with customer input. 

lAPES believes that the Employment Security System represents the centerpiece of the nation's 
future workforce development program. Its universal access can assure a "no wrong door' 
approach. It already has a collaborative relationship with the private sector and a growing 
linkage with other workforce development programs. It has a proven record of productivity, 
flexibility, innovation and customer-service responsiveness needed to meet today's economic 
challenges. 

lAPES again expresses its appreciation for this opportunity to comment. The association offers its 
assistance in any way to help improve a program that is staffed by dedicated, professional public 
servants who are working to ensure the economic security of the nation. 



Bill Patton, President 

International Association of Personnel 

in Employment Security 

1801 Louisville Road 

Frankfort. KY, 40601 

502/223-4459 
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Written Statement of the 
International Union, UAW 


Introduction 


This statement is submitted for the record on behaif of the international Union, 
UAW and its 1.5 million active and retired members. Because unemployment 
compensation plays a key role in assisting unemployed workers and stabilizing our 
economy, the UAW welcomes this opportunity to submit its views to the Committee. 

Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation 

The union has taken an active role in unemployment compensation matters for 
decades, most recently through the participation of UAW President Owen Bieber on the 
Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation (ACUC). To date, the ACUC has 
issued two of its expected three reports. The UAW wishes to point out a number of the 
most important findings and recommendations of the Advisory Council. 

First, the Advisory Council has recommended a return to forward funding of the 
unemployment compensation system. That is, states should be encouraged and 
rewarded for accumulating funds during economic recoveries in order to pay benefits 
during recessions. This advances the national interest by preserving the living 
standards of the unemployed and giving the economy a boost. Forward funding also 
has the admirable result of avoiding Ul tax increases and benefit cuts during 
recessions. The use of forward funding would also reduce state borrowing from the 
FUTA trust funds, and the accompanying interest charges and solvency taxes which 
are passed on to employers in debtor states. The ACUC report clearly found a positive 
relationship between adequate reserves and avoiding borrowing during a recession. 
For this reason, the Advisory Council advocated the use of interest premiums on 
reserves above adequate levels and adjustments in interest rates on other states to 
encourage states to forward fund their Ul trust funds. 

The UAW believes that the inclusion of both state and federal Ul trust funds in 
the federal unified budget undercuts forward funding in significant ways. For example, 
employers rightfully complain about the use of FUTA trust funds to offset the federal 
deficit, especially when budget rules require further offsets when these dedicated funds 
are used for their intended uses. States are likewise right to complain when 
administrative FUTA funds are inadequate to support state agency activities at levels 
sufficient to serve claimants and employers. Claimant advocates also properly object 
to viewing Ul benefits simply as budget “costs" without regard to their important income 
maintenance and economic stabilization features. 

More perniciously, the inclusion of the Ul trust funds within the federal budget 
leads to efforts to impose federal restrictions on benefit “costs" without regard to the 
wisdom of the particular proposal for Ul policy. Two examples are the federal income 
taxation of Ul benefits, imposed in 1986, and current proposals to add a two-week 
“waiting period” as a budget measure. The UAW supports the Advisory Council’s 
recommendations of removal of all Ul trust funds from the federal budget and the 
repeal of income taxation of Ul benefits. 

The Advisory Council's reports document the serious erosion in the number of 
unemployed workers getting Ul benefits in the last decade or so. A widely used 
measure of Ul benefit recipiency is the ratio of insured unemployed workers to total 
unemployed workers. In 1993, twelve states had an lU/TU ratio of less than 25 
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percent. Thirty-two of the 52 jurisdictions had an lU/TU ratio of less than one-third. 
Even so-called "job losers" are no longer getting Ul benefits, although they clearly fall 
into the involuntarily unemployed category of workers for whom Ul is mainly intended to 
assist. Since 1970, the ratio of Ul claimants to job losers has fallen nearly forty 
percent. 

A major contributor to the decline in receipt of Ul benefits is the virtual 
elimination of Extended Benefits (EB) as a result of restrictions adopted in 1981. As a 
result, long-term unemployed workers remain without assistance during recessions. 
An unintended consequence of the effective elimination of EB is the use of less 
targeted, temporary benefit extensions. The most recent such program was the 
Emergency Unemployment Compensation (EUC) program. The ACUC's first report 
demonstrated that ELJC cost much more than a properly constituted EB program. In 
fact, the EUC program ultimately cost $30 billion, while a properly reformed EB was 
estimated by the ACUC to cost at most $14 billion. The Advisory Council’s first report 
made a number of recommendations to restore the EB program. These measures 
should be adopted before the next recession. 

In order to reverse the decline in receipt of Ul benefits, the Advisory Council 
recommended a number of steps for states. These include the adoption of moveable, 
or flexible base periods, and easing of high initial monetary eligibility requirements 
adopted in some states. Eight states already use moveable base periods, or similar 
measures to permit workers flexibility in measuring their participation in the labor 
market prior to their separation from work. The Congress should consider means to 
encourage states to adopt these and similar measures needed to reverse the decline in 
recipiency of Ul benefits. 

In recent years, the Internal Revenue Service has charged the trust funds up to 
$100 million to collect the FUTA taxes. State agencies already collect state Ul payroll 
taxes and could collect FUTA taxes with little or no added cost to the trust funds. For 
these reasons, the Advisory Council recommended that the states be authorized to 
collect the FUTA taxes and turn them over to the federal trust funds as is currently 
done with state Ul payroll tax revenues. 

The recommendations of the ACUC are supported by extensive factual 
documentation and investigation, and represent a consensus of the members of the 
Advisory Council. For this reason, the UAW believes they deserve the Committee’s 
prompt and favorable consideration. 

The FUTA Surcharge 

Despite the severe budget cuts being imposed on many critical programs, 
employer groups are advocating the immediate repeal of the so-called .2 percent FUTA 
surcharge. The UAW opposes this repeal. It would have a serious and negative impact 
upon the FUTA system. The UAW has grave doubts about the impact on the FUTA 
trust funds and their ability to adequately fund extended benefits during the next 
recession, if the FUTA surcharge is repealed. 

Most fundamentally, employers have no factual grounds upon which to base 
their requested repeal of the FUTA surcharge. Since the federal taxable wage base 
has been frozen at only $7000 for over a decade, inflation has effectively reduced the 
impact of the FUTA surcharge to nil. In fact, taking inflation into account shows that the 
current $56 FUTA payroll tax is at its historically lowest level in the history of the 
program. That historic low occurred in 1970, when a .5 percent effective FUTA tax on a 
$3000 taxable wage base cost employers $56 dollars in terms of 1993 dollars. The 
attached Exhibit A is taken from the 1995 Report of the Advisory Council and gives the 
complete history of the changes in the FUTA tax rate and taxable wage base. 

In short, despite its initial plausibility, this historical overview shows that the 
continuation of the “temporary” FUTA surcharge has not worked an injustice upon 
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employers. In fact, in terms of inflation, the overall FUTA tax has fallen dramatically 
from $81 when the $7000 taxable wage base was adopted in 1 983 to its present level 
of $56. For this reason, we urge the Committee to reject calls for the repeal of the 
FUTA surcharge. 


Trade Adjustment Assistance and 
NAFTA Transitional Adjustment Assistance 

There is a great deal of discussion swirling around dislocated worker training 
programs. There is talk of consolidation, block grants, and vouchers. Some have 
called for the elimination of Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) for workers and the 
related NAFTA Transitional Adjustment Assistance (NAFTA TAA) program. Others 
have advocated the consolidation of these programs into a training block grant. 

The UAW supports the continuation of TAA and NAFTA TAA programs as 
separate programs. To some critics, these programs seem out of line because their 
cost sometimes exceeds that of other dislocated worker programs. With all due respect 
to TAA's critics, what's out of line is the low cost of many more ineffective programs 
which fail to adequately retrain workers and waste scarce resources. In the UAW's 
view, it is far worse to pretend to serve dislocated workers with low-cost programs 
which fail to address the retraining needs of workers, than to give some trade-impacted 
workers access to quality retraining and the income support necessary to successfully 
complete that retraining. Until the United States adopts and funds a comprehensive 
dislocated worker program and active labor market policies to provide jobs to 
unemployed workers, the UAW will fight to preserve TAA and NAFTA TAA as separate 
programs to address the specific needs of trade-impacted workers. 

Both TAA and NAFTA TAA represent a promise (dare we say "contract”) with 
workers harmed by our nation's “free trade” policies. The economic, social, and 
emotional damage delivered by these free trade policies to eligible workers and their 
communities far exceeds the funds spent on TAA and NAFTA TAA throughout their 
history. Despite the claims made by NAFTA and GATT supporters of benefits to 
American workers of our free trade policies, the UAW strongly objects to the elimination 
of TAA and NAFTA TAA or their inclusion in a block grant. 

Employment Service 

Currently, there is a great deal of discussion and controversy surrounding 
government training and reemployment services. In reacting to current criticisms. 
Congress would be well advised not to forget history and to build upon, rather than 
abandon, current programs. Every modern economy has a role for a public labor 
exchange. The UAW supports the preservation and strengthening of the Employment 
Service, and strongly opposes efforts to repeal the Wagner-Peyser Act or to include the 
Employment Service in proposed training block grants. 

In large measure, the Employment Service has been subjected to benign neglect 
over the last 25 years. Congress has frequently added new responsibilities such as 
work registration of targeted populations or claimant profiling without providing 
additional staff or funding to fulfill these responsibilities. State employment security 
agencies have not been adequately funded over many years, and, as a result, the 
majority of states have had to use state funds at various times to supplement federal 
Wagner-Peyser dollars. 

Despite this benign neglect, the Employment Service provides cost-effective 
services to many employers and workers in the lower-wage sectors of the economy. 
While many private employment services provide temporary placements for these 
workers, the Employment Service remains the job finder of last resort for many in our 
economy. With added support, the Employment Service has become a true one-stop 
center for both employed and unemployed workers, as well as for employers, in some 
communities. The Committee should take note of the many innovative and strong 
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programs developed in the federal-state Employment Service and work to develop 
similar initiatives in all states, rather than throwing out the baby with the bathwater. 

Federal administrative dollars for the Employment Service are already block 
grants. If there are particular obstacles to better state administration of the 
Employment Service block grants, those obstacles should be addressed by the 
Congress or the Secretary of Labor. Including the Employment Service in a larger 
block grant would increase the danger that the functions of the Employment Service 
would be neglected or subject to political and proprietary pressures. These pressures 
led to the establishment of the Employment Service in 1933, and they have not 
disappeared to date. For these reasons, the UAW urges the Committee to strongly 
defend the Employment Service against unwarranted and radical proposals, while 
encouraging or permitting increased innovation and flexibility. 

Conclusion 

The employment security system in the United States has evolved over the last 
sixty years. While improvements and increased efficiency are welcomed, the current 
debate, at times, seems pointed more toward dismantling the system, rather than 
reforming it. In assessing the wisdom of the current proposals, the Committee must 
consider that the state employment security agencies and their federal counterpart 
have built a largely successful partnership which serves hundreds of thousands of 
workers- and thousands of employers. Dramatic changes in this partnership should 
happen only when a compelling need is demonstrated, and only when a convincing 
case is made that improvements will follow from the change. The UAW does not find 
that either of these factors have been established by the advocates of the proposals 
before this Committee today, and for this reason we urge their rejection. 

We thank the Committee for this opportunity to present our views. 
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Statement of 
Kenneth McLenn^ 

President 

Manufacturers Alliance 
on 

The Federal Unemployment Compensation System and 
Consolidation of Job Training Programs 
to the 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 

May 30, 199S 


The Manufacturers Alliance is pleased to submit to the Subcommittee on Human Resources a statement 
of its views on reforming the unemployment insurance (UI) system, repealing the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act (FUTA) surtax, and consolidating federal job training programs. 

The Manufacturers Alliance is a policy research and professional development organization whose 500 
member companies include leaders in almost every manufacturing industry. For more than 60 years, the 
Alliance has served as a spokesperson for policies which promote technological advancement, workforce 
development, and economic growth. 

All our member companies pay UI taxes. In recent years, most have undergone restructuring that has had 
the effect of displacing some workers, while at the same time searching for skilled new hires. These companies 
have a vested interest in a more efficient labor force development program, and support the principle that 
government programs that affect the marketplace should be able to satisfy certain tests in the market to remain 
viable. These tests include providing services at lower cost, being accountable in the quality of the services 
offered, a business-as-the-customer orientation, and efficient and effective planning and follow-up. 

The business community welcomes a thorough review of the unemployment compensation program and 
an examination of consolidating and redesigning federal employment and training programs. To summarize 
the points made in this statement, the Manufacturers Alliance first explains how current changes in the labor 
market have altered the goals for UI and worker training. Improving the effectiveness of UI can be achieved, 
the Alliance believes, by shifting the focus to reemployment. Also, the Alliance comments on the 0.2 percent 
FUTA surtax. The Manufacturers Alliance concludes its remarks by recommending that the subcommittee 
apply a number of basic points as it prepares to consolidate and reform the federal employment and training 
program. 


The Nature of Unemployment In the 
United States Has Changed 

Policies that mitigate the effects of unemployment by offering new skills to displaced workers and training 
disadvantaged individuals should be reevaluated periodically in light of changing economic conditions. The 
UI system and the framework for most of the federally sponsored employment and training programs were 
developed some 25-30 years ago when the prevailing thought was most unemployment is temporary and that, 
in time, these workers will be recalled. Over the last 15 years, this view of the labor market has changed 
as structural unemployment has become an important public policy issue. The rapid growth of technological 
progress, corporate restructuring, the integration of the world economy, and defense downsizing have 
accelerated the pace of economic change, displacing many workers in the process. Structural change also has 
altered the nature of unemployment in a number of crucial ways. 

— Today a much higher proportion of the unemployed are laid off permanently— \hty cannot count on 
returning to their old jobs, Those who have lost their jobs can be divided into two groups: those who 
are laid off temporarily and will be recalled, and those who never return to their old jobs. In 1993, 77 
percent of all job losers lost their jobs permanently— the largest proportion in the history of these statistics 
that go back to 1967. Even though unemployment was low last year by historical standards, 74 percent 
of job losers in 1994 lost their jobs permanently. 

— Long-term unemployment continues to rise even during this period of economic expansion. The share of 
persons unemployed six months or longer as a percent of total joblessness has risen over the last 25 years. 
During the 1960s and 1970s. about 11 percent of the jobless were long-term unemployed. On average in 
the 1980s, 16 percent were unemployed for six months or longer. In 1993 and 1994, however, over 20 
percent of the unemployed had been without work for longer than 26 weeks. 

— As the number of long-term unemployed has risen, so has the number of UI recipients who exhaust their 
benefits without returning to work. In 1993, 39 percent of those who collected regular unemployment 
benefits ended up exhausting their eligibility; only in 1983, when the unemployment rate averaged 9.6 
percent, did a higher fraction of UI recipients fail to find work before their eligibility for benefits expired. 
And despite widespread economic prosperity last year, 36 percent of regular UI recipients exhausted their 
benefits in 1994. 
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Unemployment Compensation 
and the FUTA Tax 

Unemployment compensation serves numerous purposes in the economy: (1) the employer-funded system 
provides an income safety net for workers who lose their jobs through no fault of their own; (2) weeldy UI 
benefits for up to six months give workers the financial ability to wait out layoffs and cushion the process 
of finding a new job; (3) due to the countercyclical nature of the unemployment compensation payouts— larger 
benefits paid when diere is high unemployment in recessions— the UI fund acts as a fiscal policy “automatic 
stabilizer” to dampen the volatility and possibly the duration of the business cycle; and (4) unemployment 
compensation also has been used by the Congress to deliver emergency aid to the unemployed during severe 
economic crisis. 

It was following an economic crisis that the “temporary” FUTA 0.2 percent surtax was enacted in 1976. 
The tax was enacted to pay off a debt the Congress incurred by repeated extension of unemployment benefits 
during the early 1970s. The employer surtax is 0.2 percent of the first $7,000 of each worker’s earnings (a 
maximum $14 per employee a year). The debt was fully paid in 1987, but the Congress extended the 0.2 
percent tax for three years— until January 1991— to enhance the federal budget. Since that initial extension, 
the temporary tax has been extended several times. The unemployment aftermath of the 1990-1991 recession 
again led policymakers to offer extended benefits to the long-term unemployed, thus draining the accumulated 
surplus in the account. The surtax is currently scheduled to expire at the end of 1998. 

To put spending in these programs into perspective, states paid out $26.5 billion in 1992, $23 billion in 
1993, and $22 billion in 1994 for regular UI benefits, and federal spending on administrative costs for regular 
UI was between $2 billion and $3 billion per year. Despite these huge outlays, the predicament of the long- 
term unemployed led to enactment and repeated extension of federal emergency UI during the 1992-1993 
time frame, costing an additional $13.4 billion in 1992 and $12 billion in 1993. 

UI Needs a Reemployment Focus 

It is imperative that government reexamine the practices in a program that pays large sums of employer- 
paid lax funds each year, particularly when the original goals of the program appear to have changed. As 
discussed above in this statement, the nature of unemployment in the United Stales has changed dramatically. 
Most workers who lose their jobs now are laid off permanently. Rather than encourage those UI recipients 
to wait for callback that may never materialize and consequently postpone job hunting, the UI system needs 
to be refocused to encourage workers to act quickly in seeking reemployment. 

The Manufacturers Alliance urges the Congress to give states greater flexibility in the use of UI funds to 
implement several innovative approaches so as to give those insured unemployeds an incentive to find new jobs 
before they exhaust their benefits. For example, experiments in Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Washington show 
that offering reemployment bonuses cut the average length of unemployment among the eligible population by 
one-half week to one week— even though only 10 percent to 15 percent of eligible clients actually made use 
of the bonuses. The Alliance suggests Congress allow all states to pay a lump-sum reemployment bonus to 
individuals who obtain full-time employment within 12 weeks of filing a benefit claim. 

In demonstration projects in Washington and Massachusetts, UI claimants interested in starting their own 
businesses, if given training and income support, were twice as likely to launch successfully a new business 
as a comparable nonparticipant. Subsequently, they also were found to have higher average employment rates 
and earnings than the control group. While there is a provision in the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) legislation that allows all states the option of creating self-employment programs within UI, this 
authority is only temporary under current law; the Manufacturers Alliance advocates making it permanent. 

About one-third of the states now operate short-term compensation programs. Under this incentive system, 
partial unemployment benefits are paid to employees who work reduced hours because their employers are 
trying to lower costs and thus avert a shutdown, or are reducing work throughout the labor force as they attempt 
to avoid layoffs. The Alliance believes that the Congress should provide incentives for nonparticipating states 
to offer this option. 

Another problem with the UI system is that dislocated workers who are in training cannot take part-time 
jobs without losing their UI benefits and training support. To make the system more job-oriented, workers 
in federally sponsored educational and training programs should be pennitted to receive income support and 
at the same time retain wages earned of up to one-half of their weekly UI benefit amount. 

FUTA Surtax Should Remain 
Dedicated to the Trust Fund 

The 0.2 percent FUTA surtax is being used as a budget offset device; but the actual proceeds are confined 
to trust funds dedicated to unemployment compensation— largely the extended unemployment account. The 
Manufacturers Alliance recommends that the 0.2 percent FUTA surtax remain the funding vehicle for the 
extended unemployment compensation account and not be diverted to any other special account. 

The subcommittee is aware that the Clinton Administration’s proposed Reemployment Act of 1994 (REA) 
would have established a trust fund from the 0.2 percent FUTA surtax to pay income support to dislocated 
workers who are in REA training programs. The Alliance is convinced that establishing an employer-funded 
link between income support and worker training would set a precedent that in the future could be used to 
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expand training programs at the expense of business. The Alliance is totally opposed to any diversion of UI 
funds or the FUTA surtax to pay for worker training and education. The responsibility for helping disadvan- 
taged people, the unskilled, or structurally dislocated workers should continue to be shared by the society at 
large out of general funds. 

Manufacturers Alliance does not advocate that the “temporary” 0.2 percent FUTA surtax be allowed to 
expire, although we would not oppose such action. The Alliance proposes, however, to dedicate this tax to 
the extended unemployment trust fund. If the trust fund achieves a surplus during the economic expansion, 
this will reduce the federal budget deficit. But in a severe economic recession, the trust fund will be available 
to provide emergency extended UI benefits. 


Consolidation of Employment and 
Training Programs 

As mentioned previously, rapid technological innovation, corporate restructuring, the global economy, and 
defense downsizing have accelerated the |>ace of economic change and displaced many workers in the process. 
Dynamic economic change would be less cause for concern if today’s workers were highly skilled and could 
adapt easily to the job opportunities that are being created. This does not appear to be the case, however. 
The unemployment rate for persons who have not completed high school rose from about 7 percent in the 1970s 
to 11 percent in the 1980s and early 1990s. By way of contrast, the unemployment rate for college graduates 
is only around 2 percent to 3 percent. Clearly, there are large mismatches between the abilities of those looking 
for work and the requirements of available Jobs. 

Further evidence of the need for a more effective education and training policy is the widening disparity 
in earnings between the high- and low-wage workers. During the 1980s and early 1990s, wage differentials 
widened significantly as low-skilled, primarily male, workers were forced to compete with workers in 
developing countries overseas for jobs in low productivity growth industries. Men with less than four years 
of high school experienced a decline in inflation-adjusted median usual weekly earnings of about 20 percent 
from 1981 to 1991. In contrast, men with four years of college achieved a real earnings gain of 2 percent, 
and those with five or more years of college achieved a substantial 14 percent increase in earnings over the 
10-year period. Wage differentials have widened at a time when inflation-adjusted weekly earnings for all full- 
time wage-and-salary workers declined 0.2 percent per year, in other words, only the most highly educated 
people in the workforce (college graduates) have been able to improve their purchasing power in the last decade. 

Society has a responsibility to assist individuals who have some job tenure and become unemployed because 
of structural change. The current dislocated worker adjustment system, however, should be completely 
overhauled. It is inequitable because many dislocated workers do nert fall into the specific categories under 
the two largest programs, the Economic Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assistance (EDWAA) or the Trade 
Adjustment Assistance (TAA), and are therefore not eligible for the special services available under these 
programs. The General Accounting Office (GAO) estimates that the fiscal year 1994 budget contained 154 
education and training programs administered by 14 federal departments and agencies providing about $25 
billion in assistance to out-of-school youth and adults not enrolled in advanced-degree programs to enhance 
their skills or employment opportunities.' Despite the Administration’s and the Congress’ rhetoric about 
consolidating various programs, the number of separate programs grew to 163 in fiscal year 1995. Under the 
existing programs, the enormous complexity of the system means that applicants often must fill out numerous 
forms to access the services available in their community and may have to go to a number of locations to 
determine what services they are entitled to receive and how to obtain them. 

Assisting Dislocated Workers 

It is time for a fundamental change in how federal education and training funds are administered, particu- 
larly for displaced workers. The Alliance fully supports a radical reform of the entire federal employment 
and training system as long as the goal is to deliver services more effectively and efficiently to recipients. 

Various proposals to consolidate programs into employment and training block grants to states are being 
considered by the Congress. While the Alliance believes that states should be given flexibility to respond to 
local labor market conditions and should not be overburdened with the federal government’s administrative 
procedures, the efficiency of state governments is not uniform. Some minimum requirements are needed to 
ensure that the federal government’s workforce development funds do not support bloated and inefficient deliv- 
ery systems at the state government level and that the funds go to the people most in need of the services. 

The Alliance recommends that the Congress, in shaping training and related education policy, consider the 
following points: 

— All 163 federal training and related education programs should be consolidated into a few grants with 

administrative procedures that allow the states sufficient flexibility to respond to local labor force needs. 

No new targeted worker readjustment programs should be enacted in the future. 


‘“Multiple Employment Training Programs: Conflicting Requirements Underscore Need for Change,” 
statement of Linda G. Morra, Director, Education and Employment Issues, Health, Education, and Human 
Services Division of the U.S. General Accounting Office, Labor and Human Resources Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment and Productivity, March 10, 1994, p. I. 
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— Workforce development and educational grants should be allocated to the slates based on need, using the 
number of unemployed in the state to determine funding levels. 

— In collaboration with members of the business and educational communities and elected officials, states 
should be required to submit for federal review a statewide workforce development plan that contains clearly 
defined program goals and an action plan. 

— Guidance for local workforce development programs must come from boards of directors where the majority 
of the directors are members of the business community. Only through business oversight and cooperation 
will training and development programs maintain a job orientation. 

— The delivery mechanism for employment and training services should be local “one-stop” career centers. 
The one-stop career center is a centralized repository for job search, counseling, and program information. 

— The type and breadth of reemployment services provided clients should be based on need and not delivered 
on a “first-come first-served” basis. Research has shown that the vast majority of unemployed workers 
are in need of job search assistance, not retraining. Through its profile system, the career center can screen 
for those unemployed and low-wage workers who have significant workforce experience, but who lack 
marketable skills, and who are eligible to receive federally assisted training. 

— Individuals should be empowered to make their own career choices by providing vouchers to eligible recipi- 
ents who are then free to use them to purchase training from accredited suppliers. 

— The career centers and other service suppliers must be held accountable for the quality of their services. 
Outcome statistics such as placement rales and starting wages should tecome a part of a career center’s 
labor market information that is made available to clients. Also, outcome statistics should become a major 
factor in maintaining the accreditation of training providers. 

— Information on jobs in demand and skill requirements and performance statistics of service suppliers should 
be available to all individuals. Employers should be able also to rely on career center information systems 
to refer qualified candidates for job openings. 


Concluding Comments 

The subcommittee will hear a great deal of testimony in support of training dislocated workers in new skills 
so that they can compete for the high-paid jobs of the foture. A common belief is that training is the answer 
to helping unemployed workers find new jobs. Experiences with two large training programs, the EDWAA 
and the TAA, have shown, however, that most dislocated workers have skills that can te transferred to new 
jobs, and training is not always the key to a new job. According to findings in three studies,^ workers who 
were offered short-term training plus job search assistance did not experience a significant increase in earnings 
or employment over workers who were offered only job search assistance. 

Dislocated workers who are most likely to benefit from training are those who lack marketable skills or 
whose present skills are no longer needed. For this reason, the Manufacturers Alliance recommends that 
administrators of grant programs for disadvantaged adults and dislocated workers begin by profiling the 
applicants. The career centers should identify eligible, dislocated workers who have skill deficiencies and move 
them into training early, before their regular UI is exhausted. The vast majority of unemployed workers, 
though, are in need of job search assistance. 

Finally, the Manufacturers Alliance asks the subcommittee to consider this critical point: much of the 
expenditures that are earmarked for worker training and development would be unnecessary if the educational 
system in the United States turned out better educated adults. This country needs sweeping educational reforms 
such as national educational performance standards, school choice experiments, school-to-work programs, and 
in cooperation with community colleges, a comprehensive system of technical and professional certificates and 
associate’s degrees. Only with a more highly educated and trained labor force will this country be able to 
accelerate the growth in productivity and raise the general level of wages for the U.S. worker. 


^Statement of Robert B. Reich, Secretary of Labor, before the Senate Committee on Finance, May 26, 
1994, p. 6. 
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STATEMENT OF 

SERGEANT MAJOR MICHAEL F. OUELLETTE, USA, (RET), 

DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS AND 
LARRY D. RHEA, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Mr. Chairman. The Non Commissioned Officers Association of the USA (NCOA) 
appreciates the opportunity to present testimony to the subcommittee concerning a number 
of Unemployment Compensation issues the Association considers important. NCOA is a 
federally-chartered organization with a membership in excess of 1 60,000 noncommissioned 
and petty officers serving in every component of the five Armed Forces of the United States; 
active, national guard, reserve, retired and veteran. The issue of Unemployment 
Compensation for Ex-Servicemembers (UCX) has been and continues to be a key item on 
NCOA's legislative agenda. This statement primarily concerns the importance of retaining 
the UCX benefit for those military members who choose to leave military service prior to 
completing a 20-year career. The Association also wants to include support for two other 
unemployment compensation matters considered vital quality-of-life issues by military 
members and their families. One of these issues concerns unemployment compensation for 
members of the Guard and Reserve who lose their primary civilian jobs. The other concerns 
the possible payment of unemployment compensation to military spouses who must 
voluntarily terminate civilian employment due to the reassignment and relocation of the 
military member. 

ISSUE #1 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR 



Mr. Chairman; In 1 980 Congress terminated Unemployment Compensation benefits for 
servicemembers who were eligible to reenlist but chose not to do so. At the same time, 
Congress continued to pay unemployment benefits to the miscreants, malcontents and others 
unsuited to miiitary service who were denied reenlistment or discharged early. 

It took only a few short years for Congress to realize that this policy imposed an inequitable 
and undue hardship on those who had honorably served in the Armed Forces. 


Congress restored UCX benefits in the mid-eighties but imposed a five week waiting period 
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on ex-servicemembers to hold down the cost of the program. It also limited benefits to 1 4 
weeks while civilians could draw up to 39 weeks of benefits. 

In 1991 with high unemployment rates and the impending plan to significantly reduce the 
personnel strengths of the armed forces, G>ngress answered an NCOA recommendation that 
unemployment compensation benefits paid to ex-servicemembers and unemployed civilians 
should be equalized. Since 1991. NCOA is pleased to report to the members of this 
subcommittee that ex-servicemembers have rightfully enioved parity in the payment of 
unemployment compensation . 

For the past number of years when "deficit reduction" has become the order of the day, the 
elimination of UCX is continually being discussed as a source of revenue to either reduce the 
national debt or provide funding to pay for other programs. The recommendadons are for 
the most part based on the premise that those who voluntarily terminate employment are not 
eligible for unemployment benefits. Since military personnel terminate service by not 
choosing to renew their contracts, they are labeled as a group who voluntarily "quit" their 
iobs. NCOA suggests that military service is unique and a number of factors cause it to 
differ from the traditional definidon of the term "job". For Instance; 

O The majority of young men and women who are recniited into the armed 
forces, do not envision serving for a full 20-year career, but only to fulfill their 
military service obligadon to the Country. 

O The Depaitment of Defense (DoD) admits their inability to manage the 
personnel strengths, recruiting goals or upward mobility opportunides for 
career-minded individuals of the armed forces if all who joined would remain. 

O Enlistment rationaie varies, but normally involves personal development, 
opportunity, training, travel and Montgomery Gl Bill education benefits. 

O Unlike civilian employment, military service requires a contractual 
agreement between the indhriduai and government for only a specified period 
of years. 
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O Mifitaiy memben are required to fulfill the service agreement even though 
they may prematurely decide to return to civilian life at the end of their 
conuactSi 

O The nature of miiitaiy assignments to overseas areas, isolated areas, military 
bases and instaliadons and wotid-wlde sea duty, far removed from hometown 
locales, provide littie to no opportunity to seek potential employment prior to 
separation from miiitary duty. 

O Many military members return to hometown locations after acquiring a 
spouse or family during period of military service, posing obvious financiai 
hardships if civilian employment is not Immediately available or is siow to 
develop. 

NCOA would very much like to report to this subcommittee that every enlisted member who 
makes a decision to return to the civilian community would be able to secure immediate 
employment. In fact, NCOA sponsors job seekers workshops, and Job Fairs In an effort to 
give separating men and women assistance in finding employment following military service. 
Many do, but many do not. Since UCX is for the most part an enlisted program that 
benefits those who cannot secure employment in a timely manner, the minimal benefits 
associated with the Unemployment Compensation Program can be extremely valuable and 
most helpful during the transition and readjustment period of ex-servicemembers. Congress 
tried this only a few years ago and determined that based on the conditions of military 
service, servicemembers should be treated no differently than any citizen who finds 
themselves In the unfortunate situation of unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, NCOA recommends to the members of this subcommittee that ex- 
servicemembers be protected in law and continue to be entitled to the same Unemployment 
Compensation Benefit protection as is made available to every unemployed civilian. 
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ISSUE #2 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR THE GUARD/RESERVE 


The following NCOA recommendation does not concern the expansion of the 
Unemployment Compensation Program, but proposes a change to the way National 
Guard/Reserve compensation reduces the amount of unemployment compensation 
guard/reserve members can receive should they lose their primary jobs or sources of income. 

Mr, Chairman, the decision to be an active part of the National Guard or Reserve forces has 
never been more important than it is today. At a time when the active forces have been 
reduced to what many believe are bare minimum levels, decisions must be made that will 
encourage young men and women to serve in guard and reserve forces. These members 
receive only a minimal amount of compensation for their service and must rely on their 
primary civilian jobs to provide for themselves and their families. If they lose civilian 
employment, unemployment compensation provides them some financial relief until they 
become reemployed. Some states exempt Guard/Reserve pay from unemployment 
compensation determination. In other state however, the amount of unemployment 
compensation a member of the guard/reserve receives is frequently reduced by the amount 
of military compensation received as a result of guard/reserve service. NCOA believes that 
such a computation formula unduly punishes a guard/reserve member for the hardships 
Incurred as a result of his or her desire to militarily serve their Country and ultimately 
discourages continued participation. 

NCOA recommends this subcommittee address the particular needs of guard and reserve 
members by providing legislative relief chat would uniformly exclude any guard/reserve pay 
received from any offset computations to determine authorized levels of unemployment 
compensation. 


ISSUE #3 
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MILITARY SPOUSES AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Military members, not unlike their civilian counterparts, have come to rely on the second 
incomes of working spouses in order to maintain acceptable or desired quality-of-life 
conditions. However, working spouses who must voluntarily give-up their jobs based on the 
ordered reassignment of the military member. They quickly find that they are at a severe 
disadvantage when attemptingto qualify forunemploymentcompensation benefits for income 
balance purposes. The majority of states will deny unemployment compensation benefits to 
the working military spouse who voluntarily quits his or her civilian job in order to follow the 
military member to another location. Such a situation imposes severe financial hardships on 
the military family who have made financial decisions based on the availability of two 
incomes. The consistent payment of unemployment compensation among the states would 
significantly reduce the financial strain on a military family who accompanies the military 
member, whenever possible, to a new area of assignment. 

In order to assist the financial condition and the quality-of-life of military families when the 
working spouse must voluntarily resign a position of employment because of the reassignment 
of the military member, NCOA recommends this subcommittee consider legislation that 
would permit the payment of unemployment compensation to military spouses who face such 
a situation. 


ISSUE #4 

VETERANS EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, several pieces of legislation have been introduced in both Chambers of 
Congress that would significantly change, in some cases eliminate altogether, federal programs 
that were designed for and have served the Nation's veterans for as long as half a century. 
NCOA has no quarrel with the goals and general direction that Congressional leaders are 
taking, namely: ( I ) eliminate duplication in federal programs; (2) consolidate for cost 
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economy; and, (3) return authority to the States through block grants. The Association is 
concerned though that highly successful programs meeting veterans' employment and training 
needs could erode or be eliminated under some of die proposed legislation. These various 
legislative proposals would have their greatest Impact on disabled veterans. 

H.R. 5 1 1 was introduced on ]anuary 1 3, 1 995, and included among its features is a repeal 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs (DVA) Vocadonal Rehabilitation Program (Chapter 
31 Title 38 USC) and the Survivors' and Dependents' Educational Assistance Program 
(Chapter 35, Title 38 USC). Additionally, the Montgomery GI Bill (Chapter 30, Title 38 
USC) for veterans and reserve component member would be repealed by H.R. 511. 

As you are aware Mr. Chairman, Chapter 3 1 Is available for serviced-connected disabled 
veterans and is designed to make them competitive and restore employability. The actual 
goal of the entire training effort Is employment. Qiapter 35 is available to dependents of 
totally disabled service-connected veterans or diose who die while on active duty or whose 
death was related to service in the military. Frequently, these dependents are spouses with 
young family members. In place of these programs, pending legislation would establish block 
grants to the states. Without specific parameters clearly conuined in any legislation that 
might be enacted, NCOA is fearful that block grants will result in different levels of benefits 
and perhaps even different levels of eligibility among the states. 

In addition to the above, H.R. 51 1 would abolish entirely the Veterans Employment and 
Training Service (VETS) in the Department of Labor (DOL). Another bill, H.R. 1 120, 
proposed to reuln VETS but would terminate the Disabled Veterans' Outreach Program 
(DVOP) and Local Veterans' Employment Representatives (LVER). 

VETS is headed by an Assistant Secretary for VETS and is responsible for the following 
programs that pertain to veterans employment and training: Disabled Veterans' Outreach 
Program (DVOP) and Local Veterans' Employment Representatives (LVER) administered by 
VETS through State Employment Security Agencies; Transition Assistance Program (TAP); 
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Service Members Occupational Conversion and Training Act (SMOCTA); Homeless Veterans 
Reintegration Project (HVRP); Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA); National Veterans' 
Training Institute (NVTI); and enforcement of the Uniformed Services' Empio' -ent and 
Reemployment Act (USERRA). 

The various House Bills as well as similar legislation in the Senate would alter or dismantle all 
or a portion of the aforementioned programs in some way and essentially cast veterans to 
compete with everyone else, often at a distinct disadvantage as a result of sei-vice-connected 
injuries or Illnesses. 

NCOA will never be persuaded that the obiigadon to veterans, and in particular to disabled 
veterans, is anything less than a core responsibility of die federal government. Disabled 
veterans are the product of the federal govemmmt. The obligadon incurred should not be 
passed to the states, counties and cities unless veterans are specifically targeted and protected 
in any block grant mechanisms. 

NCOA is not contending that current programs for veterans are perfect. The Association 
has and will continue to support efforts aimed at improving veterans programs including their 
efficiency at less cost NCOA is of the finn belief though that current highly successful 
programs are much more preferable than the proposed alternatives given the attendant de- 
emphasizing of veterans that inevitably will be the result. NCOA will hold steadfast to the 
proposition that answering the Nation's highest calling muse be a distinguishing and deciding 
factor. Anything less is unacceptable to this Association. 


Thank you. 
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STATEMENT 

on 

THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT TAX ACT 
before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
of the 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
for the 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
by 

Jeffrey H. Joseph* 

May 16. 1995 


llie U.S. Chamber of Commerce, representing 215.000 businesses. 3.000 state and 
local chambers of commerce, 1.200 trade and professional organizations, and 72 American 
Chambers of Commerce abroad, commends the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means for holding a hearing on the federal unemployment 
compensation system and consolidation of job training programs. Hie Chamber is anxious to 
continue to work with members of Congress on each of these important issues during the 
104th Congress. 

The Chamber has been working with Congress to restructure the federal training and 
employment system. Current proposals in the House and Senate would consolidate education, 
training, and employment programs into a series of one or more block grants to the states. 

The Chamber views block grants as a positive step toward diminishing control from the 
federal government and increasing state and local flexibility. However, it is essential that 
state and local workforce development plans emerging from the block grants maintain the 
goal of preparing students and workers for gkillg needed in a high-performance workplace. 
U.S. Chamber policy addressing federal training and employment programs is found in the 
attached statement. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means has jurisdiction over several programs 
under consideration for the consolidation, including the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
program, the NAFTAA^c Adjustment Assistance Program, and the U.S. Employment 
Service. We appreciate the opportunity to w<»k with you to ensure that the new workforce 
development system emanating from a merger of these and other federal programs is 
accomplished in a manner that benefits employers and employees alike. 

In the process of consolidating federal training and employment programs, the 
Chamber urges you to repeal the 0.2% Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) surtax, which 
virtually all employers are required to pay. This tax has served its purpose and must be 
eliminated. 

The surtax has a long and lurid history. Originally enacted in 1976, the 0.2% 
surcharge was "sold* to employers and Congress as a "temporary'' tax imposed solely to pay 
off a debt Congress incurred by repeated extensions of unemployment benefits during the 
early 1970s. The debt was fully paid in 1987. but Congress extended the 0.2% surtax for 
three years to "enhance* the federal budget Sii^ then, the surtax has been extended several 
times and is currently scheduled, by law, to expire at the end of 1S>98. 

The surtax costs employers $14.00 per employee each year, and generates about $1.4 
billion annually. While business is committed to helping to fi^ the nation's unemployment 
compensation system, the 0.2% surtax has served its purpose. The surtax should be given 
back to the nation's employers, as Congress originally proniised. 


Jeffrey H. Joseph, Vice President for Domestic Policy, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
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Last year, under the Reemployment Act (REA), the dinton Administration proposed 
permanently extending the surtax to pay for income support for persons needing long-term 
training. With help from the Qiamber and other business organizations that c^^xised a 
permanent extension, the REA never made its way through Congress. House Senate 
leaders rightfully showed little interest in establishing a costly new entitlement program for 
trainees. Interest in consolidating existing programs is the better solution. 

With legislation to consolidate federal training and employment programs on the table, 
the Chamber urges that you consider inserting legislative language to repeal the 0.2% FUTA 
surtax. Keeping the Congressional commitment to end this 'temporary* surcharge would send 
a strong signal to employers that Congress is serious about encouraging job creation and 
improving the global competitiveness of U.S. companies. 

The Chamber looks forward to continuing to w(vk with you to restructure federal 
training and employment programs and better serve the employment needs of the American 
workforce and business community. We remain available to assist with your reform efforts 
by way of testimony, briefings, and grassroots activities, among otben. 
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STATEMENT ON 

RESTRUCTURING THE FEDERAL TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 


The U.S. Chamber recognizes that America’s training and employment system is 
inadequate to meet the demands of rapidly evolving technologies and intensifying global 
competition. The current system is fragmented and duplicative, and often fails to provide 
workers and employers with the fast and effective training and placement services they need. 
Equally compelling is the fact that growing numbers of workers are becoming permanently 
displaced through structural changes in government policy and corporate restructuring, as 
opposed to cyclical changes in the economy. These weaknesses in the existing work-to-work 
transition system need to be resolved. 

The U.S. Chamber, therefore, supports restructuring the federal tr ainin g and 
employment system to mak e it more responsive to the needs of dislocated workers and skill 
requirements of employers. To be effective, it is essential that the new system reflect the 
following principles: 

* The business community must be centrally involved in all phases of the 
restructured system’s design, development, operation, and evaluation. 

* The new system must not impose any new federal mandates or regulatory 
burdens upon employers. It must not be financed through the creation of a 
new tax or an increase in any current tax on business. 

* The new system should assist workers in pursuing job search and placement 
assistance, career advancement, and a career change. Services must be 
delivered as promptly and effectivety as possible to help employers make 
quicker and less costly connections with prospective employees. Training 
services must reflect the local and regional skill needs of employers. 

* Information regarding career and training services should be offered 
competitively at the local level Service providers may include representatives 
of the private sector. The aeation and governance of the streai^ed system 
must be business led. Attempts should be made to factor in the education, 
employment and training programs of all federal agencies. 

* There must be sufficient state and local flexibility incorporated into the desip 
and implementation of the new re-employment system. Provisions to maintain 
accountability and standards of quality at the state and local level should be 
a part of the national restructuring plan. 

* The current labor market information system must be strengthened and 
enhanced. Voluntary occupational skill-s standards should be integrated into 
this system, so dislocated workers can know exactly what types of skills they 
will need for certain occupations. 

’ In addition to strengthening state and local flexibility, the private sector 
should be encouraged to compete for the delivery of education, employment 
and tr ainin g services. One way to help spur local competition and encourage 
public sector programs to operate more efficiently is to put financial resources 
directly in the hands of individuals to pursue private or public sector 
postsecondary education and tr ainin g. The overall goal should be to improve 
the learning and achievement of individuals and help them to succeed in the 
workplace of the 21st century. 
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CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 


TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 1995 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:10 p.m., in 
room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, 
Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

May 31, 1995 
No. HR-7 


Shaw Announces Hearing on Child Support Enforcemept 
and Supplemental Sccnritv Income 

Congressman E. Clay, Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), C hairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will 
hold a hearii^ on Child Support Enforcement and St^lemental Security Income. The hearing 
will take place on Tuesday, June 13, 1995, in room B>318 of the Raybnm House Office 
Building, beginning at 1:00 p.m. 

Oral testimony at this hearing will be heard bom invited witnesses only. Witnesses will 
include parents, child support administrators, scholars, and representatives of children’s advocacy 
^ups. However, any indvidual or o^anization not scheduled for an oral tqjpearance may 
subnet a written statement for consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed 
record of the hearing. 


BACKGROUND : 

H.R. 4, the welfare reform bill, passed by foe House in March, contained extensive 
reforms of the nation’s child support enforcement program. Since passage of the House bill, foe 
Senate has made considerable progress in developing its own child stq^port legislation. On 
May 26, the Senate Finance Committee reported a substitute for H.R. 4. Several provisions 
under consideration by the Senate are different than those in the House bill. ^In addition, 
interested parties have now had time to review and carefully study the many child si^jport 
provisions in the House bill. > 

Thus, in preparation for House-Senate conference action on child 5iq>port, Chai rman 
Shaw would like to conduct an additional hearing on child siq>poit to reexamine the numerous 
child support issues addressed in foe House bill, specially those that differ from the Senate bill. 
These issues include, but are not limited to, financing and state incentive payments, cost recovery 
in the non-AFDC program, distribution of collections, new hire reporting, privatization, paternity 
establishment, and automatic data processing. 

Although all the issues listed above will receive attention in the bearing, two of the more 
important child support issues are cost recovery and foe distribution of AFDC collections. Based 
on a 1992 study by the General Accounting Office, the House Budget Committee estimated that 
non-AFDC costs were equivalent to 15% of non-AFDC collections or about SI billion per year. 

An argument can be made in support of cost recovery in the non-AFDC caseload. Tbe 
federal government is now spending arouiui S2 billion per year on tbe IV-D program. Given foe 
emphasis on helping mothers leave welfare, and tbe wideq?read feeling that child 5iq>port from 
fathers can play a much bigger role in helping mothers ariiieve financial indq^oidatce from 
government botefits, many members of Congress are willing to qtend money on helping welfare 
mothers collect child support By contrast some also believe that non-welfare, e^)ecially non- 
poor, parents should be required to pay for diild support sovices. While tiiere seems to be 
support for taking the money from nonresident parents, some feel tiiat vfoatever tbe government 
takes to cover costs will evoitually come out of tbe child’s pocket Tbe Subcommittee is 
seeking informed arguments on all sid^ of this issue. 
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Another issue the Subcommittee will examine is the distribution of child support 
collections. A major purpose of the House \wlfare reform bill is to help mothers leave welfare. 
Child support can help by providing low-income mothers with a source of income to s^)plement 
earnings, food stamps, and the Earned Income Tax Credit. There is general agreement that once 
a mother leaves welfare, payments on current child st^port should be given to the mother. 
However, if the father pays arrearages (amounts above the level of current support), there is 
disagreement about who should get the money. Under current law, pre-welfare and post-welfare 
arrears can be treated differently. Pre-welfare arrears are assigned to the state, as are arrears that 
accrued while the mother was on welfare. For arrears that accrue aJher the mother leaves 
welfare, under current law the state has the option to pay the mother first or to retain amounts 
collected to pay the state first H.R. 4 changes this nile by e liminating the assignment to the 
state of pre-welfare arrears and instead assigns both pre- and post-welfare arrears to the mother. 
Although this approach will impose additioml costs on both the Federal government and the 
states, it does have the benefit of providing mothers with an additional source of income. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman Siuiw stated: "Too often, the House and Senate 
think their work is done when they have passed bills. The House passed a good child support 
bill in March, but I think it can still be improved when we write the final bill in the House- 
Senate Conference. Now that everyone has had plenty of time to study our bill, and now that 
our colleagues in the Senate have developed some good provisions of their own, I want to hear 
what parents, administrators, and scholam think of the specific provisions in the req>ective bills." 

In addition to child support enforcem^U, the Subcommittee will e xamine the suggestion 
from the House Budget Committee to reduce the $20 exclusion in the Supplemental Security 
Income program. 


DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Any person or organization wishing to ^bmit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their 
address and date of hearing noted, by the close of business, Ttiesday, June 27, 1995, to Phillip 
D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 
1102 Longworth House Office Building. Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written 
statements wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested public at the 
hearing, they may deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources office, room B-317 Rayburn House Office Building, at least one hour 
before the hearing begins. 


FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 


taA itiuaHt tnamM tm rhattag u 0— tww kf $ wt^ma, aay wiUUm atatmm m tir th» prtaM iwtrt 
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OBMd a local 4( 10 pacaa totoutoiff affaiftaiwiCi, 
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Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are now available over the Internet at 
GOPHER.HOUSE.GOV, under ’HOUSE COMMITTEE INFORMATION’. 
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Chairman Shaw. If we could come to order, we will start this 
hearing. 

The order that we will follow this afternoon is that I have an 
opening statement which I will read, Mrs. Kennedy of Connecticut 
will be giving the opening statement for the minority, and then we 
are going to take the witnesses from out of town as the first panel 
because we do know that things are a little unsettled. 

This subcommittee will recess at 3:30 because the full committee 
is continuing a markup, and we have to be there to cast our votes. 
We no longer can vote by proxy. So we will recess for whatever 
time it takes; and then we will reconvene, hopefully, to finish the 
hearing before the end of the day. 

I would like to say, first of all, and I think everyone agrees, that 
this is a good government hearing. Our main purpose is to provide 
our Members with one last review of the child support issue before 
we go to conference with the Senate to make final decisions about 
changing the Nation’s child support enforcement laws. We are all 
aware that we have a historic opportunity to strengthen the Na- 
tion’s child support system and thereby help millions of families 
with children. 

The House bill has been public record for 3 months, the Senate 
bill for approximately 3 weeks. Thus, people interested in child 
support have had ample opportunity to analyze differences between 
the bills, to compare both bills with the bill introduced by the ad- 
ministration last year, and to figure out which provisions they pre- 
fer and why. So today we are providing a forum for a wide range 
of people interested in child support to share their conclusions with 
members of the subcommittee. 

A second reason for conducting this hearing is to take testimony 
on the Budget Committee proposal to reform the child support pro- 
gram so that families who are not on welfare but receive services 
pay part or all of the cost of those services. The Budget Committee 
estimates about $1 billion per year could be saved through cost re- 
covery of this type. 

Since the Budget Committee recommendation was made public, 
there has been considerable discussion favoring and opposing this 
proposal. Again, we have invited a broad range of witnesses to ad- 
dress this issue. We have also invited the GAO to tell us about a 
1992 report that they published on this important issue. 

Finally, the Budget Committee has also suggested that Congress 
reduce the $20 exclusion in the SSI, supplemental security income, 
program to $15. We welcome testimony on this proposal from any 
of our witnesses, and we have invited Dr. Johnetta Marshall, presi- 
dent of the Older Women’s League, to speak on the proposal. 

I have greatly enjoyed working with my Republican colleagues, 
with Democrats in the administration, and our colleagues on this 
subcommittee to formulate the strongest child support bill possible. 
The House bill would make remarkable improvements in current 
law, and I am confident that we can make the bill even better. To 
this end, I have no doubt that we will conduct today’s hearings, as 
well as the House-Senate conference, in the bipartisan spirit that 
has characterized this issue for two decades. 
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At this time, I would like to recognize the gentlelady from Con- 
necticut, who has been one of the acknowledged leaders on this 
whole issue of child support. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank you, first, by saying thank you for having this 
hearing. This is an excellent opportunity for the Members to learn 
about the difference between the House and Senate bills with re- 
spect to child support enforcement. I hope that you plan similar 
sessions to look at AFDC, aid to families with dependent children, 
the child welfare, and SSI portions of the pending legislation. 

We have agreed on many issues and we have disagreed on is- 
sues, but it has been so good that one issue, child support enforce- 
ment, has been an area where we have bipartisan agreement and 
made great progress. I would hope that we could continue to work 
together. 

I would like to take this opportunity to have the minority side 
have an opportunity to look at the proposal of the House-passed 
budget as well. We are concerned about the charge to non-AFDC 
families of a 15-percent collection fee for child support. In other 
words, any family which is not in poverty and which needs help in 
collecting court-ordered support would be charged a new 15-percent 
tax on child support. 

Many one-parent families receiving child support already live on 
very tight budgets. Reducing their child support orders by 15 per- 
cent would only make matters worse, and I thank you for having 
this hearing to look at this situation. 

To highlight what is this wrong with this, in my home State of 
Connecticut, reducing all non-AFDC child support collections made 
^ the State by 15 percent would take $7.8 million a year from 
Connecticut families and give it to the government. Obviously, this 
is a transfer of funds, but I think it would be better to do it not 
by this fashion. 

Let me mve you four good reasons why a 15-percent tax on child 
support collections is a bad idea: 

No. 1, it would take money directly from children. 

No. 2, it would charge families a substantial fee for law enforce- 
ment. This is not unlike the police charging a fee for returning sto- 
len property. Like most Americans, non-AFDC families receiving 
child support already pay for law enforcement through taxes. 

No. 3, the tax does not account for the fact that non-AFDC collec- 
tions save government resources by preventing families from going 
on welfare. 

No. 4, the tax would charge many families more than the cost of 
collecting their support. This means that it is not a collection fee. 

Some have suggested perhaps a tax would be charged to the 
noncustodial parent. However, I have great concerns that this 
might still result in less money for the child, because paying the 
collection fee may reduce the noncustodial parent’s ability to pay 
child support. 

I would briefly like to express my concern about two other issues. 
First, I hope all my colleagues will support a provision on the dis- 
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tribution of child support arrears that was passed by our full com- 
mittee and recently by the Senate committee. In short, the provi- 
sion would require all child support arrears that occurred before or 
after an individual was receiving public assistance to go to the fam- 
ily, not the State. 

There are two issues at stake here; fairness and helping families 
stay off welfare. Postwelfare arrears will help keep families from 
going back on welfare by providing extra income. Prewelfare ar- 
rears should be given to the family, because the family would have 
received these payments had they been paid on time. Families 
should not be penalized merely because the child support is paid 
late. 

Finally, on a slightly different issue, I hope the subcommittee 
will not reduce the $20 exclusion for the SSI program. The House- 
passed budget has recommended that the $20 exclusion for other 
income be reduced to $15. 

The net effect of this provision would be to reduce SSI income by 
$60 a year to 2.7 million low-income seniors. I don’t think we 
should cut assistance to seniors who, in many cases, are already 
below the poverty line. 

Thank you for holding these hearings, and I look forward to 
working with you in making this bill even better. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much. 

The ranking Democratic member of this subcommittee, Mr. Ford, 
has a statement which he asked to be placed in the record. So, 
without objection, it will also appear at the beginning of this hear- 
ing. 

[The opening statement of Mr. Ford follows;] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF R9. HAROLD FORD 
June 13, 199S 


Mr. Chairman, let me begin by thanking you for scheduling today's hearing. This 
is an excellent opportunity for the Members to learn about the differences between the 
House and senate bills with respect to child support enforcement, i hope that you plan 
similar sessions to compare the AFDC, child welfare, and SSI portions of the pending 
legislation. Those sessions would be equally useful. 

My own quick look at the Senate Finance committee bill tells me that the House 
and Senate bills are substantially the same. The senate has added a few new 
enforcement tools and I am eager to learn more about these. But Mrs. kennelly and her 
colleagues in the women's caucus deserve the credit for assembling a tough, 
responsible package of reforms that has, so far, survived the Senata's sometimes 
insatiable desire to "perfect" whatever the House has done, congratulations, Mrs. 
kennelly. 

I am troubled, however, by rumors I have heard that this Subcommittee may be 
asked to come up with further savings - perhaps as much as 10 billion dollars more - for 
the fiscal year 1996 budget. America's poor families have already contributed 68 billion 
dollars to deficit reduction and - In the process - have lost the safety net that this 
country had built under America's children. Now the House Budget Committee 
apparently wants more. 

My Republican House colleagues have chosen to spend that 68 billion dollars on 
tax cuts for the wealthy, when Democrats objected. Republicans complained that we 
were fanning the flames of class warfare, if you take io billion more from the elderly 
poor and from families struggling to leave welfare to make It on their own - and give it 
to the weaithy - you wiii haye thrown gasoline on the fire. My Job will be to make 
certain that the American taxpayer knows exactly what has happened. 
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Chairman Shaw. Any other Members? 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, if you are only taking the out-of- 
town witnesses, what order do you intend to follow? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. The out-of-town witnesses will be in a 
panel, and I will ask them to be seated at the table now: Marilyn 
Ray Smith, president of the National Child Support Enforcement 
Association; Teresa Kaiser, chief, the Bureau of Child Support En- 
forcement, Boise, Idaho; Cecelia Burke, director. Child Support En- 
forcement Division, Office of the Attorney General, Austin, Tex.; 
and Dr. Johnetta Marshall, who is president of the Older Women’s 
Lea^e. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF MARILYN RAY SMITH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT ASSOCIATION, CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS., AND CHIEF LEGAL COUNSEL AND 

ASSOCIATE DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, CHILD SUPPORT EN- 
FORCEMENT DIVISION, MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF 

REVENUE 

Ms. Smith. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. My name is Marilyn Ray Smith. Thank you for this 
opportunity to testify before you this afternoon. 

I am the President of the NCSEA, National Child Support En- 
forcement Association. I am also chief legal counsel at the Child 
Support Enforcement Division of the child support program in the 
Department of Revenue in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

NCSEA is the “big tent” that brings together all the child sup- 
port professionals around the country. The child support program 
in Massachusetts has been a priority for Governor Bill Weld. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to, first, commend you for your lead- 
ership and that of this subcommittee for the work that it has done 
in the child support provisions in H.R. 4. This legislation has many 
tough provisions on child support enforcement and will move us a 
long way toward reducing welfare dependency. It provides for new 
hire reporting, streamlines procedures to make maximum use of 
automation, makes it easy for parents to establish paternity, and 
it removes barriers in interstate cases. 

As you prepare for further action on child support in the House- 
Senate conference, I am pleased to have this opportunity to discuss 
several key provisions in both bills. I will focus most of my remarks 
on the distribution of child support collections and on proposals to 
recover program costs by charging fees to one or both parents. 

I would also like to comment on several areas where further im- 
provements can be made to H.R. 4 in the House-Senate conference 
committee as the bill makes its way back from the Senate. Details 
on all of these issues are in the written testimony. 

First, on distribution of collections on child support arrearages. 
The current Federal rules for distributing money are rigid, com- 
plex, outdated, and fail to support the mission of the child support 
program, which is to keep families off welfare. 

H.R. 4, as passed by the House last March, is a major step in 
the right direction. It gives priorities to families in the collection 
of past-due support and eliminates the assignment to the State of 
arrears that accrued before the family sought cash assistance. 
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Most importantly, it eliminates the $50 pass-through, a program 
that failed to live up to its promise to encourage parents to cooper- 
ate with child support enforcement. Instead, the $50 pass-through 
has caused extended litigation in several Federal courts around the 
country and has consumed countless hours of staff time in keeping 
the records straight. 

But before we replace the existing rules with another set of Fed- 
eral mandates, we need to know more about the effect of various 
incentives and disincentives that distribution of child support col- 
lections has on the families’ use of public assistance. 

Several States have raised concerns about the potential impact 
on State budgets of H.R. 4’s elimination of the assignment of pre- 
AFDC arrears. Many States use these collections to fund the wel- 
fare program and are concerned that funds available for cash as- 
sistance to needy families will be further reduced after the impact 
of block grants. 

Although Massachusetts has already adopted most of the provi- 
sions in H.R. 4 without serious negative impact, we nevertheless 
recommend adding more options to H.R. 4 to give States more flexi- 
bility to determine what incentives are effective in moving families 
toward self-sufficiency. We recommend giving States the option, 
rather than the requirement, to eliminate the assignment to the 
State of past-due support that accumulated before the family went 
on public assistance, while requiring States to give priority to past- 
due support that accrues after the family leaves public assistance. 
The latter is currently an option under existing law. In our view, 
this strikes the necessary balance during this transition period to 
block grants. 

With respect to cost recovery, while we recognize the drive to re- 
duce costs, we recommend proceeding thoughtfully in this area so 
that we don’t create unintended consequences. 

One area that has been identified as a source of possible revenue 
is collecting fees from nonwelfare families receiving child support 
services from the State. In general, we favor cost reduction over 
cost recovery, pushing States to operate more efficient programs 
that maximize automation. 

About half the nonwelfare caseload in Massachusetts consists of 
former welfare families. There are few “Ivanna Trumps” in our 
caseload. In fact, currently, 70 percent of the AFDC families with 
new child support orders are moving off welfare within 3 months 
as child support starts to come in regularly. Moreover, we estimate 
that 70 percent of our caseload with current orders are families ei- 
ther on public assistance or were formerly on public assistance. 

In assessing each possible source of fees or cost recovery, it is im- 
jPortant to look at the behavior such fees are likely to elicit from 
both custodial and noncustodial parents. We also need to look at 
the administrative costs of the cost recovery program, as well as 
the amount of money to be collected to ensure that there are no un- 
■ expected results. 

Application fees, fees for services, billing parents for costs in- 
^curred, and charging either parent a percentage of collections, all 
raise concerns about ease of administration and disincentives to 
^participate in the program. We prefer focusing on interest and late 
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payment charges to delinquent accounts. These are the cases that 
drive up costs. 

The real impact of interest and penalty charges, however, is 
probably not in actually collecting the amounts incurred, but in the 
deterrence factor that encourages other parents to pay on time and 
in full. Just as with credit cards, mortgages, and parking tickets, 
people are inspired to pay when they know that there is a certain 
penalty for nonpayment. 

Rather than mandate a specific cost recovery procedure, we rec- 
ommend, instead, giving States flexibility to choose a type of recov- 
ery proCTam that fits the profile of its caseloads. 

Finally, there are three areas in the Senate version of H.R. 4 for 
which we ask your support. 

The first is requiring all government entities to participate in 
quarterly wage reporting. Private employers are required to report 
information on wages to State agencies. All government entities — 
Federal, State, and local — should be model employers, particularly 
since government is often the largest employer in most States. 

Second, it is money well spent to authorize FFP, Federal finan- 
cial participation, for filing voluntary acknowledgments and adju- 
dications of paternity in the State registry of birth records. It is 
cheaper than setting up a duplicate yet incomplete file in the State 
child support agency, which current Federal regulations require. 

Third, we request your support of a provision in the Senate bill 
which would permit the State agency to transfer health insurance 
orders along with the wage assignment when the noncustodial par- 
ent changes jobs, without the need for court action unless re- 
quested by the custodial parents. This will ensure that health in- 
surance orders keep up with job hoppers. 

Finally, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to testify 
and to assure you that the members of NCSEA and the Massachu- 
setts Department of Revenue are ready to assist you in any way 
in improving the Nation’s child support program. Thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Subcommittee; Good 
afternoon, and thank you for the opportunity to testify on child support 
enforcement and the key features of the child support bills now before Congress. 

My name is Marilyn Ray Smith. I am Chief Legal Counsel and Associate 
Deputy Commissioner for the Child Support Enforcement Division of the 
Massachusetts Department of Revenue, where Governor Bill Weld has made 
child support a priority. I am also the President of the National Child Support 
Enforcement Association, a national, non-profit organization of over 2,000 
professionals dedicated to the enforcement of children's rights to financial 
support from their parents. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend the leadership of this Committee 
for its work on the child support provisions of H.R. 4. This legislation has many 
lough provisions on child support enforcement, and will move us a long way 
toward reducing welfare dependency. It provides for better access to financial 
and employment information; it helps States streamline procedures to make 
maximum use of automation; it makes it easy for parents to establish paternity; 
and it removes barriers in interstate cases. Finally, H.R. 4 establishes the proper 
balance between Federal mandates that set standards to push States to improve 
their programs, while maintaining flexibility for continued innovation at the State 
level to respond to local needs and to chart new directions. 

As you prepare for further action on child support in the House-Senate 
Conference, I am pleased to have this opportunity to discuss several key 
provisions in both bills. 1 will focus my remarks on the distribution of child 
support collections and proposals to recover program costs by charging fees to 
one or both parents. 1 will also comment on several areas where further 
improvements can be made to H R. 4 in the House-Conference Committee, as the 
bill makes its way back from the Senate. 
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DISTRIBUTING COLLECTIONS ON CHILD SUPPORT ARREARAGES 

The heart of the child support program is to collect money from 
noncustodial parents so that children do not have to turn to public assistance for 
economic survival. AFDC is, after all, child support paid by the taxpayer. 

The child support program for the last twenty years has had a 
contradictory mission: Is it to pay back welfare, or is it to keep families off 
welfare? If it is indeed the latter, as we believe it is, then we must re-examine 
the rules for distributing collections. Having dynamic and aggressive 
enforcement remedies won’t truly help families if we don't get the money to 
where it is needed most. In addition, in the new era of block grants instead of the 
highly regulated AFDC program. Slates need flexibility to develop innovations in 
the relationship between child support enforcement and public assistance, to 
determine optima! strategies for moving families toward self-sufficiency. 

To set the context for this analysis, I will first identify some 
characteristics of an ideal distribution system, describe current law, and finally, 
discuss H.R. 4 in more detail, .suggesting issues that members of the Committee 
may wish to consider. 

Essential Characteristics uf a Distribution System 

Essential characteristics of an ideal system for distribution child support 
collections would have the following characteristics: 

• Reflect the mission of the child support program — to keep families 
off welfare; 

• Be simple, clear, and equitable; 

• Encourage the desired behavior from custodial parents, from 
noncustodial parents and from State child support agencies; and 

• Minimize costs both to parents and to taxpayers. 

Current Law 

There is no easy way to explain the current system, as the following 
explanation will demonstrate. And it has few - if any - of the essential 
characteristics noted above. 

Assignment of suDtx)rt riehts. As a condition of receiving AFDC, 
applicants for public assistance assign to the State any rights to child support they 
have on their own behalf or on behalf of any family member for whom they are 
applying for assistance. They must also assign any arrears that have accrued prior 
to receiving assistance. Current and past-due child support collected for families 
receiving AFDC is used to offset the costs of the AFDC program, and are shared 
between the Federal government and the Stales in accordance with the Federal 
matching formula used for the individual Stale's AFDC program, which ranges 
from 50 to 83 percent, with an average of 56 percent. 
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Distribution rules. According to Federal regulations, child support 
collections in AFDC eases must be distributed as follows: 

1 . The first $50 of current support collected per month in AFDC cases 
goes to the family to supplement the AFDC benefit, and is not counted 
as income to the family. 

2. If more than $50 is collected in current support, the State gets 
reimbursed up to the amount of the monthly AFDC grant for the 
month in which the support was collected or the next month. 

3. If the court order for current support is more than the monthly AFDC 
grant, any amount of current support collected that exceeds the AFDC 
grant is distributed to the family. (If the current support exceeds the 
AFDC gram and is paid regularly, the AFDC case closes.) 

4. Any amounts collected above the amount of current support -- that is, 
payments towards arrears — go first to State and Federal governments 
as reimbursement for past assistance payments made to the family for 
which the Slate has not been reimbursed. If past assistance payments 
arc greater than the total support obligation owed, the maximum 
amount the Slate may retain as reimbursement is the amount of the 
obligation, unless the collections represent the required support 
obligation for periods prior to the first month the family received 
assistance, when arrearages were assigned to the State. In that case, 
the State may be reimbursed for the difference between the support 
obligation and the past assistance payments. 

5. If there is money remaining after the amount of unreimbursed 
assistance described above is fully paid, the excess is paid to the 
family. 

Where the family no longer receives public assistance and arrears arc 
owed both to (ho State and to the family. Federal regulations give Stales the 
option either to retain the amounts collected to reimburse the State for AFDC 
costs, or to send the money to the family to pay off any arrears that accrued after 
the family left public assistance. To further complicate matters, however, in the 
case of Federal tax refund intercept, AFDC arrears always take priority over non- 
AFDC arrears. And except for Federal lax refund intercept which always goes 
towards arrearages, collections even in a lump sum seizure are always posted first 
to current support before crediting arrearages. 

Post-AFDC arrearages. About half of the Slates have exercised the option 
to pay posi-assisiancc arrears before paying AFDC arrears. And about half a 
dozen States '• Massachusetts among them - defer to the family collections on 
the assignment of arrears that accrued before the family went on assistance, 
collecting AFDC arrearages only for the period that the family received 
assistance. States also vary in whether they include unreimbursed assistance as a 
State debt. Some Slates collect only the amount of support that was owed under a 
court or administrative order, while others use arrearages to collect up to the 
amount of assistance paid out. 
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What's Wrong with the Current Rules 

The current Federal rules governing distribution of collections are 
complex and outdated, and discourage families from becoming self-sufficient. 
Caseworkers must spend their energy untangling scrambled accounts, and 
custodial and noncustodial parents alike suffer from a system that appears 
arbitrary, unintelligible and hostile. The rules arc difficult for States to follow, 
for staff to explain, for parents to understand. They create accounting nightmares 
for customers, litigation from advocacy groups, headaches for computer 
programmers, and audit deficiencies for States. 

Moreover, the $50 passthrough has not lived up to its promise to 
encourage parents to cooperate with child support enforcement. Its purpose was 
to provide an inducement to the custodial parent to provide information on the 
whereabouts of the noncustodial parent, and to motivate the noncustodial parent 
to pay child support on time because he could see the family getting a direct 
benefit from the payment, rather than having the entire amount go to the State. 
While the passthrough has provided an additional $50 a month to families 
(totaling $364 million in FY 93), it has caused extended litigation in several 
Federal courts around the country. In addition, determining whether a case is 
eligible for the passthrough consumes countless hours of staff time in answering 
parents' inquiries and in ascertaining if the payment was withheld from the 
noncustodial parents wages during the month when due, even though it is 
received by the State the following month. 

The Distribution Rules Proposed in H.R. 4 

H. R. 4 addresses many of these issues, providing incentives to encourage 
families to live independently of public assistance. It changes the existing rules 
by giving priority to past-due .support owed to families. It eliminates the 
requirement that families assign to the State arrears that accrued before the family 
went on welfare, requiring applicants for assistance to assign to the Stale support 
owed to them only for the period they are on public assistance. It also requires 
States to give priority to collecting support owed to the family once the family 
leaves welfare, now only an option under current law. Finally it eliminates the 
$50 passthrough. 

More specifically, H.R. 4 provides as follows: 

I . Where the family receives cash assistance, the Slate has the option 
either to retain or to distribute to the family the State share of the 
child support collected on behalf of the family. In either event, the 
State must pay to the Federal government the Federal share of the 
amount collected. (The "Federal share" is defined as the greatest 
Federal medical assistance percentage in effect for the State in fiscal 
year 1995 or any succeeding fiscal year. The "State share" is defined 
as 1(X) percent of col led ions, minus the Federal share.) 

2. For families that formerly received cash assistance, it requires current 
support to be distributed first to the family (as under current law). To 
the extent that collections exceed the amount of the current support 
order, amounts are to be distributed first to the family to satisfy arrears 
that accrued to the tamily before or after the family received cash 
assistance. 
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3. If no arrears are owed to the family, amounts collected in excess of 
current support must be retained by the Slate (with Federal share to the 
Federal government) to the extent necessary to reimburse amounts 
paid to the family as cash assistance from the State. 

4. Any amounts remaining must be paid to the family. 

5. Distribution of tax refund intercepts follows the same distribution 
rules as for other collections. 

Impact of H.R. 4 Distribution Rules on States and Families 

Several States have raised concerns about the potential impact on State 
budgets of the provisions in H.R. 4 that would limit the ability of States to use 
collections attributable to arrears that accrued to the family prior to receipt of 
assistance to recoup unreimbursed assistance, and as well as provisions that would 
give priority to former AFDC families in collections from tax refund intercepts. 
(The Federal lax refund intercept program is the most effective method of 
collecting arrearages, totaling in FY 1993 $442 million on behalf of families 
receiving public assistance and $167 million on behalf of non-welfare families.) 
Most States favor giving priority to collection of arrears ~ other than Federal tax 
refund intercept — that accrue to the family after it leaves public assistance, as is 
already the practice in about half the States. Many Stales use AFDC collections 
to fund the AFDC program and are concerned that funds available for cash 
assistance to needy families will be further reduced after the impact of block 
grants. 


Massachusetts has already adopted much of the approach of H.R. 4 — 
except for the rules on tax intercept and the $50 passthrough, which arc Federal 
requirements -- without serious negative impact. In Federal FY 1992, 
Massachusetts began giving priority to families in collecting past-due support, 
improving customer satisfaction, reducing account errors, and increasing AFDC 
case closings. We estimate that in the first two years, AFDC collections were 
reduced by approximately $2. 1 million per year. However, these reductions were 
more than made up by more aggressive collection efforts in other areas through 
the use of automated enforcement remedies. AFDC collections went from $67 
million in FY9 1. to $7 1.8 million in FY92, and to $77.3 million in FY93, even 
with the change in distribution rules described here. Non-AFDC collections had a 
more dramatic increase, going from $102.6 million in FY91 to $1 13,3 in FY92. 
and up to $1 18.1 million in FY93. Collections from AFDC arrearages amount to 
about 39% percent of total AFDC collections, a percentage similar to other States 
using the traditional approach. Any decrease in AFDC reimbursement has been 
outweighed by cost avoidance and a more efficient program that collects more 
money from other sources. 

A proper analysis for changing the distribution rules must look not only at 
possible decreased reimbursement for Slate and Federal AFDC costs, but also at 
the dysfunctions of the current system that waste valuable staff lime and consume 
expensive computer resources. And we must recognize that the real benefit from 
distribution rules that arc designed to encourage families to become or remain 
self-sufficient may be in money saved, not in money collected. The best child 
support sysien'i wii'i nevci collect all the AFDC paid out. States currently recoup 
about 12 cents on every dollar of AFDC benefits paid. If they collected all the 
child support that was owed on those cases, they would still bring in only about 
30 cents for each dollar in assistance paid, a reflection of the fact that the child 
support amount is rarely enough to equal the cost of public assistance. 
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Moreover, a system that focuses on AFDC collections will inevitably have 
a perverse incentive for States to keep paying AFDC cases on AFDC. Every time 
a paying AFDC case closes off welfare, AFDC collections go down. Here is the 
contradiction of the nation's child support program: its mission is to keep 
families off welfare, yet the program is measured on AFDC collections. In 
Massachusetts, for example, in 1994, approximately $25.7 million in child 
support was collected for 1 1,000 former AFDC families, collections that would 
have otherwise gone to the State if the AFDC cases had not closed. However, for 
those same families, the Commonwealth had an estimated savings of $38.5 
million in combined cost avoidance for AFDC benefits, Medicaid, and Food 
Stamps that would have otherwise been expended for these families. It costs the 
State less to keep families off public assistance than to provide them with 
assistance and recoup the assistance later. It is therefore appropriate to look for 
incentives that encourage families to stay off welfare. 

Proposed Amendment to H.R. 4 

To accommodate States' concerns about the fiscal impact of the changes 
that H.R. 4 would bring, however, and still move us in the right direction, an 
amendment should be made to H.R. 4 to give States flexibility either to pay 
collections of arrears that accrued prior to receipt of assistance to the family or to 
retain such collections to offset unreimbursed cash assistance paid by the State, 
with the appropriate share to the Federal government. The solution is to give 
States the following option: (1) to eliminate the assignment to the State of past- 
due support that accrued to the family before going on public assistance, so that 
families arc not punished for trying to make it on their own when child support 
payments stop, and (2) to distribute payments of child support collections, first to 
current support and then towards arrears according to the status of the current 
support order. If the custodial parent receives AFDC, credit payments in excess 
of current support first to any AFDC arrears until fully paid. If the custodial 
parent no longer receives AFDC, credit payments in excess of current support to 
any arrears owed to the family. This is a relatively simple rule - easy to explain, 
easy to follow, easy to program. 


COST RECOVERY IN THE NON-AFDC PROGRAM 
Cost Recovery Versus Cost Reduction 

Governments everywhere arc looking for ways to cut costs, reengineer 
operations, and reduce budget deficits. One area that has been identified for 
possible revenue is collecting fees or recovering costs from non-AFDC cases 
receiving child support .services from the State. The GAOestimaied in its 1992 
analysis, for example, that retaining 15% of collections in non-AFDC cases 
would generate approximately $1 billion in cost recovery. 

In assessing each possible source of fees or cost recovery, it is important 
to look at the behavior such fees is likely to elicit from both custodial and 
noncustodial parents, the administrative and operational costs to the program, and 
the amount of money to be collected, to ensure that no unexpected results occur 
that make the fee or cost recovery more trouble than it is worth or that create an 
unintended, adverse impact on the mission of the program. The challenge is to 
find an equitable system that puis the cost wheic it belongs, while still achieving 
program objectives of preventing welfare dependency. Another approach is to 
focus on cost reduction, rather than cost recovery, by encouraging Slates to run 
more efficient programs. 
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The non-AFDC caseload has grown by more than 75 percent in the last 
five years, partly as a result of cases closing off AEDC, partly a result of Federal 
mandates for wage withholding in all cases, partly a result of the increased 
awareness in the public of the availability of child support services, and partly a 
result of a growing need among families In single-parent households for 
assistance in collecting support as divorce and out-of-wedlock birth rates continue 
to soar. 


The scope of services varies widely among States — with States such as 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania including virtually ail cases in the IV-D 
system, and other Slates such as Massachusetts and Connecticut having only 
about half of the non-AFDC caseload in the IV-D program. In Massachusetts, for 
example, 60 percent of the families having a current support order are non-AFDC 
cases, and almost half of those families are families who formerly received public 
assistance. Thus approximately 70 percent of our cases having current support 
orders is made up of welfare families (40 percent) or former welfare families (30 
percent). There are few if any "Ivana Trumps" in the remaining 30 percent. 
Indeed, even through the GAO suggested that half of non-AFDC custodial 
parents had incomes of more than 150 percent of the 1989 poverty level for a 
family of three, that amounts to only $15,000 per year. The average child support 
amount collected in 1989 was less than $3,000. A family of three living on less 
than $20,000 per year docs not have much extra cash, even to pay a modest fee 
for child support services. 

The recovery of costs in the non-AFDC program raises another concern. 
Requiring non-wclfarc mothers -• who even at 150 percent of the poverty level 
arc only a step away from welfare -- to pay for child support services that arc 
offered without charge to welfare mothers effectively penalizes them for 
struggling to maintain economic self-sufficiency. 

Although wc have studied this issue continuously over the last 8 years, 
Massachusetts has not yci determined it to be co.si effective to institute fees or a 
cost recovery program. Our reasons arc similar to those voiced elsewhere, 
including those identified in the 1992 GAO report - a desire not to deter families 
from seeking services, an assessment that administrative costs outweighed 
possible return, and a recognition that wc were still not collecting much of the 
current and past-due support that is owed by noncustodial parents, leading to a 
reluctance to increase accounts receivables even funher. Instead, at the 
Department of Revenue wc have focused our energies on cost reduction rather 
than cost recovery -- working to do more, better, faster with less — to make 
maximum use of automation and staff resources to reduce co.sis and increase 
collections. 

As (he Committee is interested in hearing from States on this issue. I offer 
several observations on what wc have learned over the years to assist your 
deliberations. 

Application Fees 

Massachusetts follows most States in charging a nominal amount for a 
non-AFDC application - $1.00, which the State pays. One study showed that 
charging a one-time application fee of $25.00 was not cost effective. Income at 
$25.00 per application for 4,700 applications would total $i 17.500, but was 
estimated to take approximately three full-time equivalent employees to 
administer the program through the entire intake, check processing, and billing 
procedure, for an estimated $! 12.500, including salaries and fringe benefit costs. 

In addition, because the Massachusetts program has focused on families 
that arc likely to be at risk of going on public assistance -- rather than 
encompassing all families, regardless of income — there was a desire not to deter 
needy families because of an application or other fees. 
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Service Fees 

Charging an annual service fee such as $25.00 per year per family has the 
potential to generate more revenue than a one-time application fee, since it is a 
recurring charge. There are at present approximately 90,000 families in the non- 
AFDC caseload, including 14,000 arrears only cases. The concern here is that if 
families are charged an annual fee, they would then demand the right to pick and 
choose a particular enforcement remedy, cw would demand a refund if 
enforcement efforts were not successful. Massachusetts makes extensive use of 
automated enforcement remedies, which depend upon referring all cases for a 
particular remedy. Setting up a system that allowed parents to participate, for 
example, in the bank account match program but not the credit reporting program 
would create administrative and programming nightmares to keep the computer 
information accurate and responsive to the right select criteria. In addition, we 
use contempt actions as a Iasi reson — a costly and often ineffective remedy that 
is frequently the first choice of custodial parents demanding services. We prefer 
to retain the flexibility to choose the enforcement remedy that is most cost 
effective, without creating a possible sense of entitlement among custodial 
parents seeking to direct action on the case. 

Cost Recovery 

Massachusetts routinely obtains court orders requiring the noncustodial 
parent to reimburse the Commonwealth for the cost of genetic tests. This 
program has not been particularly successful, however, because of difficulty in 
billing. Unless these fees can be enforced the same as child support arrears 
through wage assignments and seizures, they arc almost impossible to collect 
through a conventional billing process. Part of the difficulty has been the lack of 
a sophisticated computer system — help is on the way with the new certified 
system soon to be on-line! - to differentiate among the various charges of current 
support and AFDC and non-AFDC arrearages. There is simply no room to carry 
a separate account for fees on the current system. 

Moreover, current Federal regulations do not facilitate charging cost 
recovery for particular services, because they must be based on actual costs. 
Determining the cost for a contested paternity establishment, for example, 
requires staffing studies. Difficult cases obviously cost more to process, and arc 
often the very cases with the least ability to pay. Staff then have to keep track of 
hours spent or actions taken in order to fairly determine the costs. Again, without 
a sophisticated computer tracking system, this approach has little appeal. 

Percentage of Collections 

The easiest way to collect from non-AFDC custodial parents i.s to deduct a 
percentage from collections. There are several disadvantages, however. Those 
who pay end up paying for those who don't pay •• whether it is the custodial or 
noncustodial parent who pays the fees. The easy cases are those on wage 
assignment. If the noncustodial parent has a steady job, it costs very little to 
process the case. However, if charged a fee, custodial parents with paying cases 
may opt out of I V-D services as long as the case is paying, only to return when 
the noncustodial parent changes Jobs and a large arrearage has accrued and the 
family is ready to turn to public assistance. This is counter to the trend of the 
program tor the last ten years — which is to set up an eniorcemeni system that is 
responsive and comprehensive to prevent welfare dependency, not just to recoup 
welfare costs. 
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The possible consequence of charging the noncustodial parent a 
percentage of collections is that the amount of the child support order may be 
reduced by the court to take into account the extra payment. However, this is 
preferable to charging the custodial parent directly. At least it will not have the 
likely effect of discouraging custodial parents from participating in the child 
support enforcement program. 

Interest 

Slates currently have the ability under current Federal law to charge 
interest. Massachusetts has not done so to date because of the limitations of the 
current computer system. However, plans are in place to begin to charge interest 
when the new computer system goes into operation. Interest on arrears owed to 
the family will be distributed to the family, and interest on arrears owed to the 
Slate will be retained and counted as program income with appropriate credit to 
the Federal government for program costs. 

Late Payment Penalties 

Stales currently have the option under Federal regulations to charge a late 
payment penalty from 3 to 6 percent. In many ways, this is the most attractive 
option, since it assesses the cases which are the most costly. The self-employed, 
the under-employed, the unemployed, and the missing to parts unknown are 
expensive cases to handle, because of the individual staff resources that must be 
devoted to locating them and their assets and then getting regular payments. The 
real impact of late payment penalties, however, is probably not in actually 
collecting the penalties — since they can only be collected after current support 
and arrearages are paid — but in the deterrence factor. Just as with credit cards, 
parking tickets, and mortgage payments, people are inspired to pay when they 
know there is a certain penalty for nonpayment. Unlike interest, which usually 
follows the principle and would be distributed to the non-AFDC custodial parent, 
penalties can be fully retained by the State to be used to defray the costs of the 
child support program. With an extended statute of limitations, many of these 
penalties will be collected - perhaps later rather than sooner - and can be 
reinvested in the program. 

Recommendation 

In the final analysis, we nevertheless recommend that the child support 
program focus on cost reduction rather than cost recovery - and there are many 
provisions in H.R. 4 that take us in that direction. Application fees, service fees 
charged to the custodial parent, billing non-custodial parents for costs incurred, 
and charging cither parent a percentage of collections raise concerns regarding 
case of administration and disincentives to participate in the program. In our 
view the most attractive option for cost recovery is to assess interest and late 
payment fees against all delinquent noncustodial parents - both AFDC and non- 
AFDC - to motivate payment on lime and in full. 

As for the perspective of the National Child Support Enforcement 
Association, it has long been the policy of that organization to oppose assessment 
of fees against custodial parents, as counter to the mission of the organization. 

ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS TO STRENGTHEN H.R. 4 

There are several revisions which the Senate is currently considering 
which will strengthen H.R. 4. I would like to briefly comment on a few of these: 

Quarterly Wage Reporting by Governmental Entities 

The Senate Finance Committee's Reported Substitute to H.R. 4 contains a 
provision requiring all governmental entities to participate in quarterly wage 
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reporting, which we urge to House to endorse. Under current law, private 
employers must report quarterly to a State agency information concerning 
employees' wages for unemployment, child support, labor trends, and other 
govemmeniai purposes. Governmental entities are not explicitly required to 
report, even though they are major employers in every State. Child support 
agencies are thus hampered in their attempts to locate information about 
government employees. We therefore request your support of this provision. 

Federal Financial Participation for Database Maintained by Birth Records 
Agencies 

To ensure an effective program for the voluntary acknowledgment of 
paternity, we request that you make Federal matching funds available for filing 
acknowledgments and adjudications of paternity with State birth records agencies 
and for matching the database of acknowledgments and adjudications against the 
State’s case registry. Centralizing the records for voluntary acknowledgment of 
paternity will expedite child support data matches with the State Case Registry, 
ensuring that child support orders can be obtained on all appropriate cases. Under 
current Federal regulation, however, FFP is not available for the costs of 
establishing, maintaining, or operating the entity where copies of paternity 
acknowledgments arc filed or maintained, unless that entity is the IV-D agency. 
The result is that Slates arc spending more money duplicating efforts, with a less 
program because not all paternity acknowledgments end up in the IV-D program, 

Enrorceinent of Orders for Health Care Coverage 

Finally, wc rcquc.si your support of a provision in the Senate bill which 
requires States to have procedures to include a provision for health care coverage 
in each support order, and where the noncustodial parent provides health care 
coverage to authorize the State agency to transfer the health care coverage to a 
new employer when the noncustodial parent changes jobs and the new employer 
providc.s health care coverage, without court action unless requested by the 
noncustodial parent. This provision will ensure that health insurance orders keep 
up with job hoppers without requiring court action on every case, yet will provide 
the noncustodial parent an opportunity for a court hearing upon request. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we .support giving States flexibility in 
taking the assignment of pre-AFDC arrearages and in giving priority to the family 
in distributing collections on pasi-duc support, without making these provisions a 
Federal mandate. It is particularly important in this period of transition from the 
highly regulated AFDC program to the era of block grants to give States plenty of 
room for experimentation. 

If Congress sees fit to require the States to initiate cost recovery programs, 
we again request flexibility to the States to choose the type of recovery program 
that fits the profile of the caseload. We do not support a program that would 
require Stales to charge fees to custodial parents, preferring instead a program of 
interest and late payment penalties against delinquent obligors. 

Finally, there are many strong additions to H.R. 4 in the bill currently 
under consideration by ihc Senate We look forward to working with voii to 
perfect the details when the exact language is known. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your gracious invitation to testify before this 
distinguished Committee. Thank you also for the leadership that you and other 
members of the Committee have provided during this critical debate on child 
support enforcement. Your work will have a lasting impact on those American 
children who live in single parent households. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. Kaiser. 

STATEMENT OF TERESA KAISER, CHIEF, BUREAU OF CHILD 

SUPPORT SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 

WELFARE, BOISE, IDAHO 

Ms. Kaiser. I am Teresa Kaiser, chief. Bureau of Child Support 
Services for the Idaho Department of Health and Welfare. 

My comments today will focus on Idaho’s cost recovery program, 
why it is necessary, why it is responsible, why it is equitable, and 
why we have experienced unexpected benefits to cost recovery. 

Before discussing cost recovery, however, I would like to share 
overall thoughts on child support services. Today, Congress is con- 
sidering legislation that would free States from the burden of ad- 
ministering a welfare program that has not met the expectation of 
society, but both the House and Senate bills would inflict numerous 
new mandates on child support services. 

The sweeping and detailed child support mandates contained in 
both the House and Senate welfare reform bills set the stage for 
the next 3 to 4 years. In that time. States will scramble to come 
into compliance with new Federal mandates, millions will be spent 
on computer upgrades, time and money will be spent passing State 
le^slation, and States will lose the ability to fashion local rem- 
edies. We will be too busy complying witn Federal mandates to 
even think about finding creative solutions to our own problems. 

Idaho also is concerned about the proposed distribution rules con- 
tained in H.R. 4. Idaho recovers 35V2 cents in child support for 
every dollar spent on welfare in our State. This is by far the high- 
est rate in the Nation. 

We collect on State arrears before distributing arrears owed the 
clients. Therefore, the distribution impact to us would be we would 
lose one-quarter of our AFDC collections if the prewelfare arrears 
provision is enacted. We would lose a second quarter with a change 
to the postwelfare arrears provisions. 

AFDC collections in Idaho are used to fund future welfare bene- 
fits. Therefore, the amount of reduction in AFDC collections, in our 
case $5 million, reduces the amount of funds available for public 
assistance in the future. Idaho will lose over half our AFDC collec- 
tions. 

The proposed distribution rules do have merit. They will help 
people struggling off welfare. But Congress should consider the im- 
pact a $5 million loss will have on a State like Idaho. Adding the 
lost revenue to Idaho’s block grants can provide an equitable solu- 
tion while helping people become self-sufficient. 

I would like to turn to the topic of cost recovery and the history 
of Idaho’s successful effort in that area. From 1984 to 1990, all 
across the Nation nonwelfare child support caseloads grew by 160 
percent. In Idaho, the growth pattern was similar. From a mere 
$0.9 million collected in 1984 from nonwelfare clients, we grew to 
collect $23 million in 1992. 

More than half of our 55,000 cases are on behalf of children who 
are nonwelfare. What we collect from these cases is three times 
greater than what we collect on our welfare cases. Yet that growth 
brought new costs to our department, too. 
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The Family Support Act of 1988 added new mandates and re- 
quirements that States had to meet. More important, we were 
caught in the middle of two different schools of thought on what 
the State ought to be doing. 

On the one hand, more and more lawyers were referring their cli- 
ents, even their well-to-do clients, to us for no-cost modifications 
and other services. 

On the other hand, more and more lawyers were criticizing us 
for unfairly competing with the private sector. 

By 1993 Idaho faced an operating deficit in its child support en- 
forcement program. We decided to trigger a 3-year-old State law 
that gave us authority to impose fees on nonwelfare clients who 
turn to the State to collect child support. We evaluated many op- 
tions for recovering costs and looked at what other States were 
doing. 

We considered whether we would charge a percentage of collec- 
tions per month, a flat administrative fee, or recover the State’s ex- 
penses in contracting with attorneys. We considered that many 
cases were virtually work free. We had a wage withholding order 
in place, and collections were coming in regularly. We looked at 
charging the person who incurred the cost. 

Our final program involves increasing our application fee from $1 
to $25, recovering $25 for each tax offset, and recovering the 
State’s legal expenses once collections start coming in. We always 
ask the court to assess the legal fees against a noncustodial parent, 
but this action is at the court’s discretion. We recover fees at 20 
percent per month once collections are coming in. 

Legal fees are not imposed up front. If we do not recover child 
support, the State does not collect for legal expenses. We did not 
impose a means test, although we excluded applicants who were re- 
ceiving public assistance or Medicaid. We felt a means test would 
impose considerable administrative and cost burdens on the depart- 
ment in completing income verification tests. 

I brought with me today two examples of criticism Idaho has en- 
dured. First, we received a National Heartless Award, and if you 
will look at this month’s Redbook magazine we received an award 
for the same reason. But, at home, Idaho taxpayers believe cost re- 
covery is fiscally responsible. 

The bottom line is this: Should citizens pay to furnish free legal 
services in child support for those parents who can afford to pay? 
Should this program be an entitlement for custodial parents? 

Idaho’s answer is no. Idaho’s answer is that parents who can af- 
ford to pay should share in the cost of child support enforcement. 
Both parents are responsible for their children. They are respon- 
sible for their own attorney fees as well. 

We take personal responsibility seriously. Cost recovery promotes 
parental responsibility and is equitable for custodial and 
noncustodial parents who can afford to pay. 

Should we curtail services to the poor who need child support so 
thw can achieve self-sufficiency, or should we require those with 
sufficient income to pay their fair share? 

Cost recovery should be encouraged, and in State fiscal year 1995 
Idaho recovered $¥2 million in fees and costs, approximately one- 
half from custodial parents and one-half from noncustodial parents. 
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But cost recovery should be a State option. A flat administrative 
fee would cause Idaho to lose revenues needed to fund the other 
changes that this program is going to be requiring. Taxpayers 
should not be expected to pay a parent’s bill. 

Today’s cost recovery is necessary, it is responsible and equitable, 
and it brings life to the term personal responsibility we hear so 
much about. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to speak. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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CbaiiSEtn Siaw. Memben of the Commiliee: 

I am Tereaa Kaiser, chief of tlie Bunau of ChiU Siqipon Sentices for the Idaho Dqtonmeot of 
Health and Welfue. My comments today will focus on Idaho's cost-recovery program - why it is 
necessary, why it is rcsptBBble atal equitable, and why we have espetiimced unexpected beneflts to 
cost iBcovery. 

Betbre 1 discuss cost-recovery, however, I would like to share overall thoughts on child support 
services. 

The child support prognuu lais made naqur sukks sia« its crcalion in 1973. Round after round of 
legislation ^ pa^ Congress trying to make die program more effective. Aral more money is 
collected each year. But we sdll ate collecting no nxue dan 40 percent of current child support owed 
- and we still have no orders at all in half our cases. 

I'oday, Congress is coosidenng kgislatioa that wmld tree states from the burdens of administering 
a welEite prostam dat has not mel the expectMians of society. But both the House and Senate hilk 
would inflict numeraus new mandates oo child si^tort services. 

The sweqiing and detailed child siq^rt mandates contained in both ihe House and Senate welfare 
reform bills set the stage for the next three to four years. In that time, states will scramble to come 

inSo cofnpliflfica with ths aaw Maial mandataa. Millsoas will ba tpaet oo aoflsputar upgradaa; tima 

and money will be spent passing stale le^latxm. And itatea will lose the ability to foshion local 
remedies. We'U be tm buq' complying with federal mandates to even think about tinding creative 
sohitloDS to our own probl^. 

Idaho also is oonoarnsd about tba proposed distributioa ndss contaiood iu HR 4. Idaho raoovars 3S 
and a half cents in child support for every $1 spent on collections for clients receiving Aid to 
FamiUes with Dependent Children. This is ^ for tlK highest rate in the nation. We collect on state 
arrears first befoie distribating arrears owed die client 

The In^pecr of HR 4 : 

- We would lose one quarter of our A-F-D-C coliectiom if the pre-welfore arrears is 
snaetedi 


We would lose another quarter with the change to foe post A-F-D-C airean. 

AFDC collections in Idaho fttnd ftiture welfore payments. Therefore, foe amount of rednetion in 
AFDC collections - SS millinn - tednees foe amount of stale fonds available for public imiatance 
Idaho will lose half of our A-K-U-C coUectioru . 

The proposed disntlndon rules have meric They wUl help people straggling off welters. But 
CoDgress should oonsidec foe dire impsete a SS miUlon loss win bsve in a state like Idaho. Adding 
the lost revenue to Mdio's Mock giant can provide an equitable solution while be^iiiig people become 
Mlt-BUtficient. 

Now I would like to turn your attention to foe tops; of cost recovery and foe history of Idaho's 
niccessftll efTOn in that area. 
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Wbni dw diikl suppurt program wis citaad In 1973, t&e staled putpose was to reduce tbe welftie 
caseload. A large numha' of wel&ieiecipietits either did not have support oidecs. or were not 
raceiring tbe child st^port ordered by die court. Therefore, the families were eligible for welfare 
based oa deprivatioD of parental support 

The Clnld Siqipoit Enforcement Amendment of 1984 le-en^basized cangresskmal conunitmeDt to 
the p rogram It ettahUahed new child support services. And it was aimed at ensuring that all child 
stqipoit services were available to bodi srclftie and oon-welfoie fiunilies. 

In 1984 in Idaho, cudy $900,000 out of $4.8 millio n collected was for non-weliaie applicanls. 

From 1984 to 1990 all across the nadon, non welfoie child support caseloads grew by 160 percent. 
CoUecdoiE during tbe same dme Increased 200 percem. The average annual sonrlcecostperaon- 
wdfore case roae from $ 8 S to $133. 

In Idaho, the growth pattern was s imilar From die $900,000 collected in 1984 from non-welfaie 
clkuu, wegtew (uLuOectiuiatuf $23iiulliuumi992. Rij^t mw mure dam half of our 33,000 cases 
are on behalf of cblldien who are not on welftre - and what we collect from these cases is three 
timea greater than what we get from welfue cases. 

Yet that grourdi brought new costs for our department, too. The Family Support Act of 1988 added 
new mandates and requirements that states bad to meet. Mote imponant, we were caught in the 
middle of two diSbrent sctmols of thougbt on what the state coght to be doing. On tbe one bam, 
mote and more lawyers were leforring dieir cUeids - even their well-to-do clieim - to us for no-cost 
modiAcatiou sol edter services. On the other hand, mom end more lawyers were criticising iss for 
unhtirly conqieting with the private sector. By 1993, Idaho foced an operating deficit in its child 
support e nfo roetMot program. We decided to trigger a 3-yetT -old state law that gave us authority 
to rmpoM tees on non-welfare cltenu who turned to the state to collect child suppott. 

We evoloalcd many options for recovering costs, and tooM at what other sudes wen duiiig. We 
consUeted whether we would cbaige a percents^ colkctiom per moofa, a Oat admttdsttMive foe. 
or recover the stale's eiqienses in contracting with attorneys. We considered that many cases weie 
virtually work bee - we tod a wage withholding order m place and collectiont were coming in 
legularfy. We lodied at charging the person who incurs the coets. 

Our final program invedves: 

Increasing our application foe horn $1 to $25; 

~ Recovering $23 for each tax offset collection; 

We always ask the court to asses tbe legal fees against tbe noncustodial parent, but this setitm is at 
dm court's disetetion. We recover foes at 20 percent per month OBBe wlkutinnB irc Bomillg ia- 
Legal foes are not invoeed 17 front. If we do not recover child support, die state does not collect for 
(be legal expenses. 

We did not impose a means test althnugh we excluded applicams who were receiving public 
assistance or Medicaid. We felt a mcaiB test wosild impose coosideiable administrative and costs 
burdens on the Oepaitment in completing income verificadon tests. 

Our proposal went out to public beming and no one testified at those bearings. We then finalized die 
niles in April of 1993 cuM notified osn dieots and the public. Controversy erupted in some circles, 
but the program was popular with the l^lature and other state deciskm-makas. 

T hrnught with me today two examples of the criticism Idaho haa endured. First we received the 
■wtionai iieartless award* in 1993 and we were featured in this month's Redbodt magazine for the 
same reason. But at Imuk, Idaho taxpayers believe cost-recovery is fiscally re^nsible. 

The bottom line is diis; Should citizens pay to furnish &ee legal services in child support fiw those 

puents who c«n afford to pay? Should this prognun be on enddanMiit tor cairtodial pMwnta? 
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]d«bo'« aoswct is 'no. ' idsbo's answer is ttiat parents wbo cm affioid to fty tbaiU sbaie in tbe con 
of cliild support enforaoienL UotnpareotiKerevioosiblefixtbeirctaildieD. Tbey are responsible 
for dieir own attorney fees u well. 

bt Uabo, we ake 'penonal tesponsibility' seriooity. Cost tecoveiy promoiEs parental responsibiliiy 
and is equitable for custodial ^ non-cusfodial parents who can af^ to pay . 

Our critics maintain thucaat'ocaveiy takes money owed to die cUld. We could pass tbroogli all die 
diiM support to tbe chiU, then bill the cuttodinl parent for Icsal Ibot. This would set up an 

adminiatiative burden, aid to the cost of Child support services and achieviog oothing dlflerent in the 
final analysis. 

Cliild support services have chmged so much. It is becoming all things to all people. Itiabecoming 
expensive to admliiister. When costs rise, we are feced with choices. 

Should we curtail services to the poor who need child support so they can achieve self-sufficieiKy? 
Or, should we requiring those with sufficient income to pay their feir sbaie. 

Cost recovery should be encouraged. In state Fiscal Year 19P5, Idaho recovered $500,000 in fees 
and costs - cost-recovery came half and half from custodiat and nnn-custivlial parents. 

Idaho also has expetienced some toeresiiiu; and unexpeUeil beudris uf uisi-iecovery. 

- nnt, wcuaed (o have a huge namber of appUcaocs who would opan and close their 
cases frequently. This is labor intensive and frnstratiiig for aa staff. When the 
application fee went to $25, this b^vior ended. 

- Second, we had been pressoied by some clients to take court sedoo almost monthly 
when we kiww such action beld slim cbancca of success. Once the client »w a 
letadonship between the service and tbe cost, ibe demnulit hccaiue more reasonable. 

Third, we had many cases where fric legal process was drawing to a finish and the 
client would eloee the case just before we were able to sea cnccess - such at right 
befote we were going to est^Ush a pateiuily order. The cUeuis would le-open some 
inonfos hdet and want the same service. Once Ibe client was contributing to the 
attormy fm. this behavior dwindled. 

Free child support services - for those who cun alTurU lu pay - is bocoming a thing of the past. 
Taxpayers do not want to foot the biil for those who could afford private services. 

T»payert thould ust be expected to pay a porent'a hilla. Today, cost recoveiy is necesssty, it is 
responsible and equitable, and it brings life to the letm 'personal responsibility’ we heat so much 
about. 

Mr. rb«irm«n inembets of the oominitlee. that concludes my commems. I will stand for questions. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Kaiser. 

Ms. Burke. 

STATEMENT OF CECELIA BURKE, DIRECTOR, CHILD SUPPORT 

ENFORCEMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL, AUSTIN, TEX. 

Ms. Burke. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Cecelia 
Burke, child support director for the State of Texas, and I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to testify today. 

Texas is proud to have one of the most successful IV-D programs 
in the Nation. Our reports show a continuing record of improve- 
ment in effect since we moved the program to the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office in 1985. From 1987 to 1994 our child support collec- 
tions have increased by 500 percent, and our paternity establish- 
ments have increased by 4,764 percent. It is because of this success 
that we are concerned about several provisions in the House and 
the Senate bill, specifically four issues I wanted to discuss today. 

The first is in the area of paternity establishment. In both the 
House and the Senate bill, it would make the signing of a vol- 
untary paternity acknowledgment a legal finding of paternity. Cur- 
rently, under Texas law, signing of an acknowledgment is not a 
legal finding of paternity. What it does is create a rebuttable pre- 
sumption of paternity. 

While paternity establishments have increased by almost 5,000 
percent, our legal filings over that same time period have only in- 
creased by 173 percent. That means that the majority of our pater- 
nities are established either by an agreed order or some by default, 
thus bypassing the full court hearing process. 

We know in Texas that we have established paternity for the 
real biological father. Our system is working. The bill currently, as 
written, would force us to change without any gain on our part, 
and we ask that you don’t change a system that is working. 

A presumption of paternity is, in Texas, the basis for issuing a 
temporary support order which outlines all the responsibilities of 
both parents. So there is then no incentive for delay that exists in 
the courts. Jury trials, which are a constitutional right in the State 
of Texas, are not an impediment to this process. 

We believe that paternity establishment should be joined with 
the establishment of an order which lays out all the obligations of 
both parents and that includes child support, custody, visitation, 
and any other issues affecting the parent-child relationship. 

We believe that Congress should mandate that States use a sim- 
ple civil process, whatever the State may determine that process to 
be, which enables parents to accept their responsibilities for their 
children bom out of wedlock, and we would like Congress not to 
dictate the details to us on that issue. 

In the area of genetic testing, it has become an accurate and 
cost-effective way of establishing paternity. We would ask that 
States be allowed to order immediate testing in all appropriate 
cases instead of requiring a sworn statement of facts as the bill re- 
quires. We believe that is an unnecessary step. 
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In addition, the States in-hospital paternity establishment pro- 
gram should be permitted to provide due process under existing 
State standards without Federal mandates as outlined in the bill. 

The second issue I want to address is the State case registry and 
disbursement unit. We support that concept. However, in Texas, we 
would like to see States given the option of establishing a State 
case registry and a disbursement unit in which every single child 
support case in the State can be brought into this unit and they 
receive IV-D services unless the parents opt out. 

Good collection techniques demand early intervention on delin- 
quencies. We have pilot programs in seven counties in Texas that 
do that. Even under current law we experience collection rates 
from 65 to 85 percent in these cases in these counties, and the cost- 
effectiveness is $24 for every dollar spent. 

In the area of distribution of collected child support, we believe 
that assistance is not a gift; it is a loan secured by the assignment 
of support rights. The proposed distribution of support in these 
former AFDC cases is going to leave the State and Federal Govern- 
ment’s claim until last, and we believe that it will eliminate the in- 
centive for these people to cooperate with us. 

The proposed distribution scheme would literally wreck the fi- 
nancing of the State programs, and it will hurt the Federal financ- 
ing also. It is going to deny services to thousands of American fami- 
lies that need us. In Texas alone we would lose $1.5 million a 
month under this proposed scheme. 

One thing that I would say about arrears is that we have to re- 
member that once the arrears are paid, that is it. What our goal 
should be is to ensure that we are collecting current child support 
and that it comes to that family month after month after month. 
By reducing the AFDC recovery and, thus, program funding, that 
would be impossible for us to do. 

Also, our proposal for distribution would be to propose that 
States get reimbursed by the absent parent for either the total of 
the grant that has actually been paid by the State or the child sup- 
port amount that was ordered, whichever is less. 

With regard to the proposed collection incentives which we sup- 
port, we ask that they be calculated on collections and not on ex- 
penditures. We would like you to reward success in that area. 

Finally, I would like to address the issue of surcharge fees for 
our services in non-AFDC cases. In Texas, two-thirds of this group 
were previously on welfare and live month to month. Any sur- 
charge, we believe, would probably knock them back onto the wel- 
fare rolls. 

But I will tell you that we in Texas believe that those who can 
pay should pay. We need to be careful in crafting a cost recovery 
system that is free of unnecessary Federal regulations as it is now, 
and we ought to be able to assess fees against those who can pay 
perhaps on a sliding scale basis. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for all the work that you have 
done on child support, and I appreciate the opportunity to visit 
with you today and would be glad to answer any questions that you 
may have. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

HEARING ON CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
AND SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 


Statement of 
CECELIA BURKE 


Title IV-D Director 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF TEXAS 


June 13, 1995 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee: thank you for the 
opportunity to testify about child support enforcement— a critical component of your efforts to 
reform the nation's welfare system and to assist single-parent households to achieve economic 
security and self-sufficiency. 


I am Cecelia Burke, the Title IV-D director for the State of Texas. In 1985 the Texas 
Legislature designated the Office of the Attorney General of Texas the Title IV-D agency for the 
State. Since that time the Texas IV-D program has grown to be one of the most successful child 
support enforcement programs in the country, being recognized by the Human Resources 
Subcommittee of the House Ways and Means Committee as the "most improved" IV-D program 
in the nation in 1 989. That improvement has continued, as the chart below shows. 
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This progress continues. According to federal reports, Texas in 1993 and 1994 had the 
largest percentage increase in child support collections among the top ten most populous states. 
The number of paternity establishments has increased to raise the relative standing of the Texas 
program from 38th to 3rd among IV-D programs nationally. On average, more than 17,000 new 
cases open on our caseload each month, and 96 percent of those new cases come with no child 
support order established. 

We are succeeding in the formidable task of securing and enforcing support for the more 
than 750,000 children of Texas and other states whom we serve because of improving 
automation, the dedicated efforts of our program workers and effective laws enacted by our 
legislature. We are, therefore, deeply concerned about provisions in both the House and Senate 
welfare reform bills which, we believe, will not assist our moving forward, but will, instead, 
impede that movement. 
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I want to address three areas of particular concern to us. These are: (1) the proposed 
procedures for paternity establishment; (2) the function of the proposed state child support case 
registry and state disbursement unit; and (3) the proposed, new distribution of collected child 
support. In addition, I want to comment on the proposal that there be a surcharge for IV-D 
services in non-AFDC cases. 

I. Paternity Establishment Procedures 

We certainly agree that improvements can be made in this important program area— 
particularly in the interstate process. However in crahing the child support provisions before 
you, inadequate attention was paid to the development of new family law standards, such as the 
Uniform Parentage Act, and to the experience of innovative states such as Texas. As a result, 
most of the required state procedures relating to paternity establishment proposed in both the 
House and Senate bills, as well as some that were included in OBRA '93 legislation, would 
undermine the simple and effective system which has enabled Texas to achieve its impressive 
record of paternity and support order establishment. We have already requested and received 
waivers to some of the 1993 legislation. But, instead of requiring states to ask for waivers, the 
right approach would be to craft required state laws that build upon the progress made over the 
past twenty years and would enable the states to simplify, streamline and improve upon 
procedures now in place. 

In Texas, over 1000 children per week are bom to unwed parents. In Texas the child 
support program establishes over 500 orders per week determining the support and visitation 
rights of such children. This is not good enough. But in crafting systems to improve, we must, if 
we are to be successful, begin with the FACTS. 

THE FACT IS: THE PARENT OF A CHILD BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK IS 
JUST AS LIKELY TO SUPPORT THAT CHILD AS THE PARENT OF A CHILD BORN 
IN WEDLOCK . ONCE AN ORDER DETERMINING THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
THAT PARENT IS ESTABLISHED. 

It is because of this established fact that we think the many initiatives aimed at creating a 
presumption of paternity, which do not at the same time advance the process of establishing the 
rights and duties of the parents are misdirected. 

I.a. Paternity Acknowledgmepls an d the Legal Finding ofPaternitv. 

As we understand the intent of the bills, requiring that a signed acknowledgment of 
paternity must be considered a "legal finding" of paternity is meant to ensure that this voluntary 
act carries with it the same sorts of parental responsibilities as marriage. We agree with the 
intent, and Texas has achieved that objective without creating something called a "conclusive 
presumption" of paternity. 

By Texas law, marriage of the mother before the birth of a child creates a presumption of 
paternity in the husband that can only be rebutted by clear and convincing evidence. In addition 
to marriage, there are at least four other ways in which a parent can establish the presumption: 
voluntary acknowledgment, signing the birth certificate, attempted marriage, and simply taking 
the child into the household and publicly accepting the child as his own. (It may have been 
easier for Texas to get to this point than it will be for some states, because we have long 
recognized informal "common law" marriages.) 
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IN TEXAS, ALL THE PRESUMPTIONS CARRY WITH THEM THE SAME 
RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARENTHOOD. ANY OF THE 
PRESUMPTIONS WILL SUPPORT A TEMPORARY ORDER DEFINING THE 
DUTIES OF THE PARTIES WITH RESPECT TO THE CHILD, INCLUDING 
SUPPORT, EVEN IF ONE OF THE PARENTS MAY DENY THE RELATIONSHIP AND 
DEMAND GENETIC TESTING. There is, therefore, NO incentive to contest the parentage of 
a child merely to delay the obligation of support. 

Both the House and Senate bills require that a signed acknowledgment be considered in 
and of itself "a legal finding” of paternity. Both would MANDATE this approach as a primary, 
if not preferred, way of establishing paternity. This would disrupt the processes which we in 
Texas have put in place over the years and which have served us so well in establishing 
parentage. Instead of this provision, we propose that States be required only to have in place a 
simple civil process— whatever that process may be— whereby parents can accept their 
responsibilities as parents of children bom out of wedlock, and that such process create a 
presumptive relationship WITH THE SAME RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES AS IF 
THE CHILD WERE BORN DURING THE MARRIAGE OF THE PARENTS. 
Furthermore, where States choose a verified acknowledgment process for "establishing 
paternity," they should be allowed to develop and use their own forms for accomplishing this 
result, not a "one size fits all" mandated form. 

Finally, we would like point out that the birth of a child out of wedlock is the moral 
and social responsibility of the parents, not the child. In Texas we have recognized and 
written into law that the CHILD of unwed parents is not responsible for the circumstances of its 
conception. There is no such thing as a child who is "illegitimate" in Texas— there are simply 
those children with or without presumed parents. The critical issue should be to determine the 
true parents of the child in order to enforce that parental responsibility. SIGNING A 
PIECE OF PAPER DOES NOT, IN AND OF ITSELF, ESTABLISH BIOLOGICAL 
PARENTAGE OR A FIRM COMMITMENT TO THE ROLE OF PARENT. 

Lb. Geneti c Testing for Paternity. 

These bills would undermine and inhibit the use of the most effective tool we have to 
determine the truth of parentage. The expanded use of genetic testing has been a major factor 
in the dramatic increases in paternity establishment, not only in Texas, but across the nation. 
Genetic testing is a cost-effective way to determine the truth of parentage-and it cannot be 
overlooked that a one-parent test [father and child] can determine non-patemity even if such 
testing is denied as part of the formal establishment process. 

Both the House and Senate bills would require that, BEFORE TESTING CAN TAKE 
PLACE, the requesting party-including presumedly the IV-D agency— swear to a statement of 
"facts establishing a reasonable possibility" of either the existence or nonexistence of the 
requisite sexual contact between the man and woman. In Texas, in any contested case genetic 
testing is IMMEDIATELY ordered for the mother, the alleged father, and the child. The parties 
themselves may agree to have testing before or after any suit is filed, and recent legislation, 
effective this September, will expand the use of testing in administrative proceedings. 

The only cogent argument made against providing genetic testing is cost. However, 
testing can actually save money if done early in the process. If tests show by clear and 
convincing evidence that the man is not the biological father, the man is excluded from further 
consideration. If the tests show that there is a possibility of the man’s being the father, then the 
genetic evidence constitutes a prima facie showing of paternity, and an order for temporary 
support may be immediately issued. 

We have already applied for and received a waiver relating to 1993 amendments which 
made the admissibility of test results more difficult than Texas law requires. What is required is 
not the EXCLUSION of parentage test results, but a full and fair opportunity to examine their 
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accuracy and ensure that no mistake was made which would bear on the essential fact of 
parentage. 

We propose that the states be encouraged to determine through scientific parentage 
testing the actual identity of the parents of a child in ALL APPROPRIATE cases, and that THE 
DETERMINATION OF PARENTAGE RESULTING FROM SCIENTIFIC TESTING 
RESULT IN A PRESUMPTION WHICH WILL SUPPORT ENTRY OF A TEMPORARY 
OR FINAL SUPPORT ORDER, WHETHER THE TESTING IS DONE BEFORE OR 
DURING FORMAL ESTABLISHMENT PROCEEDINGS. 

Since genetic testing can provide conclusive evidence of non-paternity there is no 
compelling need for special provisions for the rectsion of an acknowledgment by a minor, nor for 
a 60 day "cooling off period for revocation in other cases. Minors, as well as adults, should be 
able to challenge the presumption of paternity by the results of genetic testing, subject to 
reasonable limitations imposed by state—not federal—law. We would suggest that, as in Texas, 
such limitations be similar to those imposed upon parents of children bom in wedlock. 

The importance of using genetic testing is underscored by the fact that NATIONWIDE 
ALMOST 30 PERCENT OF PATERNITY TESTS ADMINISTERED RESULT IN 
EXCLUSIONS. A recent sample of nearly 1300 Texas cases revealed that even with rigorous 
screening and investigation by local IV-D offices, 20 percent of the alleged fathers were 
excluded as the biological father. The fact is that in substantial numbers of cases mothers simply 
do not know who the father is, and many men who might believe themselves to be fathers find 
out that they are not. 

l.c. Joining Paternity Establishment With Order Establishment . 

There are many good reasons to discourage individuals from having children out of 
wedlock, but merely "establishing paternity" without defining the rights and duties of a parent 
does nothing to discourage out of wedlock births. The signing of a piece of paper does not, in 
and of itself ensure the establishment of a parent-child relationship, nor does it necessarily 
improve the chances of obtaining actual payment of support in the event that the relationship of 
the parents should cease. PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT MUST BE JOINED WITH 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ORDER WHICH LAYS OUT THE CHILD SUPPORT 
OBLIGATION. AS WELL AS THE TERMS OF CUSTODY AND VISITATION. We 
believe that a more effective approach is to require a UNIFIED PROCESS for establishing both 
paternity and a support order in the same proceeding. 

We propose that STATES BE FORBIDDEN TO DELAY ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SUPPORT ORDERS TO RE-EXAMINE THE ISSUE OF PARENTAGE IF A 
PRESUMPTION OF PATERNITY EXISTS, but that the due process right to disprove 
paternity in appropriate circumstances as defined by state law not be foreclosed. 

Requiring the availability of temporary support orders will both remove the incentive for 
delay and make urmecessary the proposed requirement to eliminate jury trial. In Texas, to 
comply with the proposed mandate to outlaw trial by jury would require an amendment to the 
state constitution. Our experience has shown that such drastic action is not required. In fact, the 
few jury trials we have been required to hold since the temporary orders statute passed have 
made positive contributions to developing the law in this area-particularly in establishing the 
public acceptance of DNA testing protocols and statistics. 

L(L In-Hospital Due Process 

The many requirements throughout the mandated state laws that "due process" be 
respected are at best surplusage, and at worst add another layer of legal complexity to the 
process. For example, OCSE in interpreting the 1993 statute has stated that not only must the in- 
hospital acknowledgment process explain the rights and responsibilities of acknowledging 
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paternity, but that it must include "due process safeguards.*' This guidance tracks the language 
of the statute, but that fact does not make it less difficult to comprehend and implement. The 
right to notice and a reasonable opportunity to be heard are fundamental to the law of this 
country. It is neither necessary nor appropriate for federal bureaucrats to define due process for 
the citizens of Texas. We propose that the effort to institute "in-hospital due process" and the 
other provisions of like import be deleted from this legislation, and that states be permitted to 
provide due process under state and federal standards that already exist. The federal government 
should not be in the business of dictating such details of local practice through federal legislative 
mandates. 

//. State Case Registry and State Disbursement Unit 

We in Texas enthusiastically support the requirement that a state have both a case registry 
and a disbursement unit, operating within the IV-D automated system, whether established as a 
single registry and disbursement unit or by linking of local registries and local disbursement 
units. Texas law already requires that, except as otherwise specified in an order, all child support 
payments be paid through a local registry or the IV-D registry within the Office of the Attorney 
General, thereby creating a record of compliance. Moreover, the Texas Legislature, at its session 
just concluded, enacted legislation authorizing the Texas IV-D agency to establish an integrated, 
statewide registry of support orders through the automated linking of county registries. 

Our goal is to have EVERY child support order rendered in the state recorded in the 
unified registry system and monitored for compliance. From experience in conducting 
"delinquency monitoring" projects in seven Texas counties over the past several years, we know 
that automated monitoring of orders from the time they are rendered-with immediate 
enforcement action upon delinquency-may be the only way to prevent the accumulation of large 
arrearage amounts. Collection rates in these projects have been up to 85 percent, more than 
double the collection rates elsewhere in the State. 

The current federal requirement that in non-public assistance cases there must be a 
written application for IV-D enforcement services causes a significant delay between the onset of 
delinquency and the time enforcement actions may be taken, making enforcement efforts more 
difficult and success far less certain. Unfortunately, the provisions in both the House and Senate 
bills only perpetuate the current situation. Although ail cases In the IV-D load and, beginning 
October 1, 1998, all new and modified orders entered in a state would be recorded in that stale's 
central case registry, actual enforcement of an order not already in the IV-D caseload could not 
proceed until, and unless, an application were filed. The same would hold true in non-IV-D 
wage withholding cases. The requirement that payment of support in all wage withholding cases 
through the proposed central disbursement unit does not ensure that appropriate enforcement 
actions will take place when delinquencies in payment occur. Only those wage withholding 
cases which are already in the IV-D caseload will be subject to enforcement upon delinquency. 

We believe that only by having tnify universal child support enforcement will the 
purposes of a central state case registry be fully realized. Absent an election by the obligee to 
decline enforcement services, every support order in the registry should be monitored for 
payment so that there can be an immediate enforcement response to any delinquency. Similarly, 
payments in all child support orders recorded in the registry ought to be made through the central 
disbursement unit, unless, as we provide in Texas, a court order specifies otherwise. Only then 
will there be coherent payment records. 

Due to the huge numbers of new orders established by the program, the Texas IV-D 
system already monitors about half the total number of child support orders in the state according 
to a recent study. Expansion of the program by connecting existing registries and enforcement 
resources is therefore possible. Some states may not, however, be able to implement and manage 
such a universal IV-D registry and enforcement system, and we believe that states should be 
given the option of choosing to develop either the universal system ov the more restricted one 
currently provided in the House and Senate bills. Inasmuch as state flexibility is one of the 
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foundational principles of the welfare reform program exhibited in the House and Senate bills, 
we hope that this principle would extend in some measure to the development and operation of 
state child support enforcement systems. 

Whichever option a state chooses, there should be a clear and firm commitment of federal 
matching funds for the establishment and maintenance of both the case registry and the 
disbursement unit within the state IV-D agency's automated system. 

III. Distribution of Collected Child Support 

While we fully appreciate the intent underlying the provisions in both the House and 
Senate bills for a "family first" order of distribution, these proposed changes raise at least three 
sets of issues. 

The first has to do with PUBLIC POLICY and FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY. We 
believe that since its inception the public and many recipients have viewed the public assistance 
grant as, in essence, a LOAN, not a gift, to the family. That loan is secured by the support rights 
of the family for the entire period prior to, and during, the time the family is on welfare. 

Under the current distribution scheme, aggressive pursuit of the child support arrears 
assigned to the State results in an early discharge of the "assignment," followed by distribution to 
the custodial parent of arrears in excess of the public money paid to the family. Custodial 
parents have an incentive to assist the state IV-D agency in efforts to locate and to rebut 
defensive claims by obligors. Leaving the state’s claim to last would eliminate the incentive of a 
post-welfare individual to cooperate with the State in child support collection efforts. If, as 
proposed, all custodial parents were discharged first, then the contest would simply become one 
between the "State" and the obligor. Some custodial parents might continue to cooperate; many 
would not. 

A second set of issues relates to the FINANCING of the state and federal IV-D program 
and to matters of program logistics. In Texas, all services to individuals in the Title IV-D system 
(both welfare and non-welfare) are financed from the "State retained" portion of AFDC recovery, 
plus the federal financial participation (FFP) and incentive payments. A study of payment and 
distribution information conducted last year indicated that adoption of a "pay the 
custodial parent first" approach in cases with assigned child support arrears would cost 
Texas over 1,5 million dollars per month in AFDC recovery. The federal government would, 
of course, also lose its share of such recoveries. 

THE OBJECTIVE OF THE CHILD SUPPORT SYSTEM SHOULD BE, ABOVE 
ALL, TO OBTAIN AND CONTINUE A STEADY STREAM OF CURRENT CHILD 
SUPPORT FOR ALL CHILDREN. This objective cannot be pursued unless the state and 
federal governments are able to finance an effective enforcement system. The proposed changes 
to the distribution of support in former public assistance cases would, paradoxically, have the 
effect of inflicting the greatest financial damage on— and thereby undermining the efforts of— 
those state programs which are most successful in removing families from the welfare rolls. 
With diminished means to conduct a fully effective enforcement system, a state IV-D program 
which currently reinvests retained collections would find itself unable to pursue the kind of 
aggressive enforcement effort that ensures the timely payment of current support and, hence, the 
ability of families to leave, and stay off, welfare. 

Finally, there is also the issue of the sheer COMPLEXITY of the process which would 
result from the implementation of the proposed, new distribution structure. In order to 
implement this structure, the child support payment history in each case would have to be 
reconstructed. No automated system, on either the IV-A or IV-D side, however, has been 
designed to deal with a process which will require tracking of both the grant and child support 
payment history of every child on welfare from birth until emancipation. It is unlikely that 
adequate records exist in any slate even to attempt the calculations this proposed distribution 
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scheme would require for obligated cases. The proposal furthermore provides no guidance at ail 
as to how to handle allocation of support rights for the 96% of cases which come into the system 
without existing support orders. State and federal law requires that the absent parent be obligated 
to pay an appropriate amount of support for the time prior to entry of the order. Most single 
parent families struggle for some time before applying for welfare after abandonment by the 
absent parent This situation presents difficulties under the present rules; with the new proposals 
it will be evea more difficult. 

We believe that a more effective way to achieve the intent of the proposed changes to the 
distribution priorities in former public assistance cases is simply to require that the state pay any 
post-public assistance arrearage to the custodial parent before collecting any amount to reimburse 
the state and federal government. This would provide an incentive for the states to ensure that 
additional arrearage does not accrue after a family leaves the welfare rolls. 

We further believe that, along with the requirement that states distribute collected support 
to satisfy any post-public assistance arrearage owed the family, there should be a cap on the 
amount of money a state may recover in former public assistance cases. Currently, states which 
provide high public assistance grants may unavoidably cause a grant deficit to accrue while the 
custodial parent is on welfare: the custodial parent is fully cooperating, the noncustodial parent 
is current in paying his child support, and yet, public assistance arrears will be owed. 

We propose that the amount a state may recover in a post-public assistance case as 
reimbursement for the assistance paid the family be the LESSER of (1) the total amount of 
public assistance actually paid the family during the effective period of the assignment or (2) the 
total amount of child support due the family under the applicable guidelines for the period of 
time of the assignment. 

Inasmuch as the House and Senate bills provide states with options with respect to the 
distribution of support in the case of families currently receiving public assistance, we urge 
consideration of a similar option with respect to the distribution of support in the case of families 
formerly receiving public assistance, including the order of refund distribution under the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

IV. Surcharge for IV-D Services in Non~pubiic Assistance Cases 

Sixty-seven percent of the approximately 405,000 non-AFDC cases in the Texas IV-D 
caseload represent former recipients of AFDC who continue to receive IV-D services after losing 
eligibility for welfare. These are, however, the cases of families who live month-to-monih on the 
edge of public assistance. With average monthly support awards of $253 any drop in, or loss of, 
a month or two of child support payments could put them back on the welfare rolls. 

A surcharge for IV-D services in these marginal cases-whether taxed against the support 
collection or against the obligor-might, we believe, adversely affect the purpose of the collection 
effort— to provide families with some degree of financial independence. The obligors in these 
cases are already paying the maximum amount of child support as determined by mandatory state 
guidelines, and they do well to make timely and full support payments. It is doubtful that they 
have the means to pay administrative costs in addition to the ordered child support. If they did 
have the means, then they would have been ordered to pay more in child support. For the 23% of 
the cases that never were welfare cases, perhaps a sliding scale fee could be imposed against 
either parent depending on financial ability. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Dr. Marshall. 

STATEMENT OF JOHNETTA MARSHALL, PH.D., PRESHDENT, 
OLDER WOMEN’S LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Marshall. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for providing the OWL, Older Women’s Lea^e, the op- 
portunity to testify today on this issue of such great importance. 

I am Johnetta Marshall. I am the president of the Older Wom- 
en’s League. Founded in 1980, OWL is the first national grass-roots 
organization to focus exclusively on issues of concern to mid-life 
and older women. Through education, research, and advocacy we 
work for public policy changes to reduce the inequities women face 
as they age. 

Each year, the Older Women’s League issues a Mother’s Day re- 
port on the status of mid-life and older women. This year the re- 
port, The Path to Poverty, examines the state of women’s income 
in late life. I would like to leave copies of this for the Members. 

Unfortunately, I have to report our findings reveal that, for many 
older women, life is bleak. Many poor older women depend on sup- 
plementary security income for the basics of life. In fact, 64 percent 
of SSI recipients over the age of 65, who are mostly women, receive 
SSI in addition to their Social Security benefits. 

At OWL we frequently hear from older women who are in severe 
economic straits after years of giving themselves to others. For ex- 
ample, one woman receiving $5,304 from Social Security and 
$1,176 from SSI is trying to survive in a deteriorated house. She 
has a leaking roof, requiring her to use pots, pans, and news- 
papers. Her windowsills are rotten, and her cement stoop is falling 
down. 

She notes: 

As I look back on my younger years, I sometimes feel I should not have had a 
100-percent volunteering life in the Veterans of Foreim Wars Auxiliary, a den 
mother, coleader of Brownie and Girl Scouts, vice president in Volunteer Fire De- 
partment Ladies’ Auxiliary, volunteer nurse at county hospitals during the nursing 
shortage, and many more organizations. I cared for everyone because I knew that 
folks needed me. Today, I am trying to survive in a below-poverty situation. 

It must be noted that any changes Congress is considering mak- 
ing to the SSI program will affect older women disproportionately. 
The $20 exclusion was set at the beginning of the SSI program. It 
was intended to assure that persons who had previously worked in 
the labor force would receive somewhat higher monthly income 
than those who had not. It was believed that the exclusion would 
most often apply to Social Security benefits. 

The amount of the exclusion, however, has never been increased, 
although the Federal benefit standard has more than tripled. For 
example, the maximum monthly Federal benefit in 1974, the first 
year the SSI program operated, was $140 for an individual and 
$210 for a couple. Today, the maximum monthly Federal benefits 
are $458 and $687 for individuals and couples respectively. 

A few years ago, our organization was represented on the SSI 
modernization panel which closely examined the SSI program in- 
cluding the $20 income disregard. The experts on this panel be- 
lieved that the first priority was to raise the Federal benefit stand- 
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ard to bring SSI recipients up to at least the poverty level. Until 
that was achieved, the panel recommended a one-time increase in 
the exclusion to $30, restricting its application to unearned income. 

It was a consensus that this would simplify the program and if 
the restriction of the exclusion to unearned income only was accom- 
plished by an increase in the basic earned income exclusion, the re- 
striction would not cause any recipient to lose SSI benefits. Yet 
today some Members of Congress are proposing not an increase but 
a $5 reduction. 

We are deeply concerned about the effect this will have on older 
women. While $5 a month may not sound significant to Members 
of Congress, it is important to keep in mind that the average, not 
the maximum, SSI benefit for aged beneficiaries is only $347 a 
month. 

Seventy percent of aged SSI recipients would be affected, about 
1 million people, the vast majority of whom are women. In addi- 
tion, 40 percent of disabled SSI recipients will also be affected — an- 
other 2 million individuals. 

Reducing the general income disregard by $5 will have the effect 
of reducing each eligible person’s SSI benefit by that same amount. 
It is not simply the loss of $5 in the SSI check that would cause 
hardship. It is the loss of SSI eligibility that is so catastrophic for 
older women. The loss of eligibility also means a loss of Medicaid 
coverage and access to other essential services of benefits, such as 
food stamps, which are essential for the individual’s well-being. 

Medicaid is critical for poor older women. Medicaid pays for Med- 
icare out-of-pocket costs and for some of the prescription drug costs. 
These women would not only lose their monthly SSI income, but 
they would suffer a significant increase in their health care out of 
pocket costs. 

The question I pose, how are these people going to survive? 

This subcommittee has the jurisdiction over the SSI program, a 
program that is essential to the survival of 6 million individuals. 
The proposal to reduce the $20 income exclusion is not a forward 
step. Instead, it complicates and jeopardizes the lives of many older 
women. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, under most cir- 
cumstances I would use words such as “recommend” or “urge” or 
“encourage” in making a suggestion or a request to Members of 
Congress. However, today I plead with you to reject the proposal 
to reduce the $20 income reduction in the SSI program. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF JOHNETTA MARSHALL, PH.D., PRESIDENT 
OLDER WOMEN’S LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

OPENING REMARKS 

Thank you for providing the Older Women's League (OWL) the 
opportunity to testify today on the provision recommended by the 
House Budget Committee to reduce the $20 disregard on income under 
the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) program. 

My name is Dr. Johnetta Marshall. I am president of the Older 
Women's League. Founded in 1980, OWL is the first national 
grassroots membership organization to focus exclusively on issues 
of concern to midlife and older women. Through education, 
research, and advocacy, we work for public policy changes to reduce 
the inequities women face as they age. 


ECONOMIC REALITIES FOR OLDER WOMEN 

Every year the Older Women's League issues a Mother's Day 
report on the status of midlife and older women looking at 
particular issues such as health care, housing, and violence. This 
year's report. The Path to Poverty , examined the state of women's 
income in late life. 

Unfortunately, I have to report our findings reveal that for 
many older women, life is bleak. Almost three-fourths of the four 
million older poor people in the United States are women. In 1993, 
women comprised 60 percent of all older Americans but 73 percent of 
poor Americans age 65 or older. 

Four of ten older women living alone are poor or near poor, 
and an additional 16 percent were near poverty. 

Older African-American and Hispanic-origin women are 
especially vulnerable to poverty. In 1993, twenty-eight percent of 
African-American women and 22 pcLCfeiic oi Hi.snanir worr^=>r; 65 tn 

74 lived in poverty--as did 36 percent of African-American ana 
percent of Hispanic origin women over age 75. 

Marital status often determines whether older women are poor. 
We have found that widowhood often leads to poverty. Almost four 
times more widows live in poverty than do wives the same age. 
Separated and divorced older women are substantially poorer than 
widows and unmarried women, and all are poorer than wives. 

The future is bleak also for older women of the future. 
Projections indicate that by the year 2020, poverty will be 
practically ended for older men and couples, but poverty will 
remain widespread among older women living alone. 


The path to poverty late in life begins with lower wages 
earlier in life. Fewer older women in the decades to come will 
have access to a husband's retirement income. Late marriages, 
higher divorce rates and greater longevity mean that women are 
spending more of their lives unmarried. During the 1980s, the 
number of single women grew faster than the number of married 
women--che population of widows grew nine percent and the number of 
divorced women increased by 44 percent. 

THE SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) PROGRAM'S IMPORTANCE TO 
OLDER WOMEN 

Twenty-three years ago, the Supplemental Security Income 
program was created by Congress to help our country's poor aged, 
blind, and disabled meet their most basic needs. The program was 
designed to supplement the income of those who do not qualify for 
Social Security benefits or whose benefits are not adequate for 
subsistence. SSI has kept many people of all ages, including older 
women, from destitution. The maximum federal SSI benefit of $458 
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for an individual represents only 75% of the poverty line and the 
maximum benefit of $687 for a couple reaches only 90% of the 
poverty line. 

More significantly, the average benefit for aged SSI 
recipients of $347 brings individuals only up to 59% of the poverty 
threshold for persons over age 65. Half the states provide 
additional supplements but not enough to raise recipients' income 
above the poverty level. 

We frequently hear from older women who are in severe economic 
straits after years of giving of themselves to others. For 
example, one woman receiving $5,304 from Social Security and $1,176 
from SSI for a yearly total of $6,480 is trying to survive in a 
deteriorated house. She has a leaking roof requiring her to use 
pots, pans and newspapers, her window sills are rotted and her 
cement stoop is falling down. She notes: 

"As I look back on my younger years I sometimes feel I should 
not have had a 100% volunteering lif e .... chaplain in the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Aux. , den mother, co-leader of 
Brownies and Girl Scouts, conductress and vice pres, in Vol . 
Fire Dept. Ladies Aux, volunteer nurse at county hospital 
during nursing shortage and so many more organizations. I 
cared for everyone because I knew folks needed me. Today I'm 
trying to survive in a below poverty situation.” 

The SSI program is very important to women, particularly older 
women: one fourth of all SSI recipients are older women, and 
nearly three- fourths of aged recipients are women. Sixty-four 
percent of SSI recipients age 65 and over, the majority of whom are 
women, receive Social Security benefits in addition to their SSI. 

However, over one million older women eligible for SSI 
benefits are not receiving them. For example, one of those who is 
possibly eligible writes to OWL: 

"I am a widowed lady, who is on Social Security only. Am 7i 
years of age. Have my own mobile home but rent and utilities 
are between $550 and $600 a month which doesn't leave much for 
food and other things one must have to live. I was wondering 
if you could tell me if there is any help I can get. I am 
unable to work and under a Dr.'s care." 

This woman sought assistance, most do not. The General 
Accounting Office found that only 28 percent of aged individuals 
who are eligibile actually receive S5I . SSI outreach must be 
continued. 

Any changes Congress is considering making to the SSI program 
will affect older women disproportionately. 

REDUCTION IN SSI INCOME DISREGARD 

I would like to frame my testimony today on reduction in the 
$20 monthly general income exclusion within a historical context. 

The $20 exclusion was set at the beginning of the SSI program. 
It was intended to assure that persons who had previously worked in 
the labor force would receive somewhat higher monthly income than 
those who had not. It was believed that the exclusion would most 
often apply to Social Security benefits. 

The amount of the exclusion, however, has never been increased 
although the federal benefit standard has more than tripled. For 
example, the maximum monthly federal benefit in 1974, the first 
year the SSI program was operating, was $140 for an individual and 
$210 for a couple. Today, the maximum monthly federal benefits are 
$458 and $687 for individuals and couples respectively. 
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A few years ago, our organization was represented on the SSI 
Modernization Panel, which was chaired over a two year period by 
former Health, Education and Welfare Secretary Dr. Arthur Flemming. 
Under Dr. Flemming's leadership and Social Security Administration 
(SSA) Commissioner Gwendolyn King's interest and commitment, the 
panel closely examined the SSI program through hearings and site 
visits, and received recommendations for changes from throughout 
the country. The panel's report for improving the SSI program was 
published in 1992. 

The experts on this panel also examined the $20 monthly 
general income exclusion. They believed that the first priority 
was to raise the federal benefit standard to bring SSI recipients 
up to at least the poverty level. Until that was achieved, the 
panel recommended a one-time increase in the exclusion to $30, 
restricting it's application to unearned income. It was a 
consensus that this would simplify the program and if the 
restriction of the exclusion to unearned income only was 
accompanied by an increase in the basic earned income exclusion, 
the restriction would not cause any recipient to lose SSI benefits. 

Yet some members of Congress are proposing not an increase but 
a $5 reduction. We are deeply concerned about the affect this will 
have on older women, while $5 a month may not sound significant to 
members of Congress ana indeed most persons in Washington, it is 
important to keep in mind that the average- -not the maximum- -SSI 
benefit for aged beneficiaries is only $347 a month. 

The reduction would affect a little over 3 million aged, 
blind, or disabled people; this figure represents 48.2 per cent of 
the SSI eligible population. 

Seventy percent of aged SSI recipients would be affected- - 
about 1 million persons--the vast majority of whom are women. In 
addition, 40 percent of disabled SSI recipients would also be 
affected- -another 2 million individuals. 


Reducing the general income disregard by $5 will have the 
effect of reducing each eligibile person's SSI benefit by that same 
amount. While the loss of a $5 SSI check, of itself, would not 
appear to cause hardship, the loss of SSI eligibility certainly 
would. Where the individual's SSI benefit is $5 or less, the 
change will result in ineligibility. 

DOMINO EFFECT 

The loss of SSI eligibility for an aged, blind, or disabled 
person may also result in the loss of needed Medicaid coverage or 
eligibility for other programs' services or benefits- -such as food 
stamps--essential for the individual's well being. The food stamp 
program has been the subject of earlier hearings this year and 
there are also proposals in Congress for altering that program. 
Even if there were no other changes in eligibility for Che food 
stamp program, this reduction provision could affect food scamp 
eligibility. 


Medicaid is a primary source of funding for long-term care. 
The program pays for half of all nursing home care and one-fourth 
of home care in Che United States. It pays for some of the 
precripcion drug costs of older Medicaid program participants. 

And, very importantly, Medicaid pays for Medicare out-of- 
pocket costs- -premiums , copayments and deducCibles--for poor older 
persons . 
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Nearly 1.5 million women over age 60 receive food stamps. In 
72% of elderly households, the food stamp participants live alone, 
of which 80 percent are single women. The average monthly benefit 
for these households is only $45, but again that small amount can 
make the difference between subsistence and quiet starvation. 

As with SSI, women comprise three-fourths of Medicaid 
beneficiaries over age 65. Over three million older women are 
Medicaid beneficiaries. Of women over the age of 85, one million 
depend on Medicaid to meet their health care needs. 

The question I would pose to this subcommittee is: "How are 
these people going to survive?" 

CONCLUSION 

This subcommittee has jurisdiction over the SSI program, a 
program that is essential to the survival of six million 
individuals . 

The proposal to reduce the $20 income exclusion is not a 
forward step. Instead, it complicates and jeopardizes the lives of 
a large segment of the SSI population- -older women. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, under most 
circumstances I would use words such as "recommend" or "urge" or 
"encourage" in making a suggestion or request of members of 
Congress. However, today, I plead with you to reject the proposal 
to reduce the $20 income reduction in the SSI program. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Dr. Marshall. 

Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank all of you for 
joining us today. Your testimony has been excellent and inform- 
ative, and I know that all the members of the subcommittee would 
join me in saying that we have learned something from listening 
to you today. 

Before I get into some questions concerning child support en- 
forcement, I want to say to Mrs. Marshall that the proposal is sim- 
ply in the proposed budget, which is not binding on this sub- 
committee. We are going to be looking at that and a number of 
other proposals with regard to SSI. So we really appreciate the 
input that you have provided us today on that question. 

Ms. Marshall. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. Ms. Burke, does Texas have a cost recovery sys- 
tem right now? 

Ms. Burke. No, sir, not a formal cost recovery system. We pri- 
marily recover court costs, service of process fees, and paternity 
testing fees. We don’t do it well. 

Mr. McCrery. Have you looked at instituting a formal procedure 
for cost recovery? 

Ms. Burke. We have looked at it. We have never really come to 
any conclusion on how we could administer it. It is like every idea 
that we came up with, we would be spending a dollar to collect 
$0.10. We will be looking at hiring an outside private contractor on 
a percentage basis to collect attorneys’ fees, court costs, filing fees, 
paternity testing fees, and those types of things. 

Mr. McCrery. So you are not opposed to some system for at 
least the non-AFDC caseload that would recover some of those 
costs if you could figure out a good way to do it? 

Ms. Burke. That is correct. 

I have some concerns. The majority of our non-AFDC caseload 
are former AFDC recipients that are literally living on the edge. 
We are not very generous with our welfare benefits in Texas, so it 
is easy for us to get people off welfare by collecting child support. 
I do believe, though, that those who have never received public as- 
sistance would be a target for some sort of fees, whether a registry 
fee, percentage fee, or whatever. If we could find a very simple way 
to do it that doesn’t require reprogramming a lot of computers, 
which is a cost to the States and to the Federal Government. 

Mr. McCrery. Ms. Kaiser, what is your experience in Idaho with 
respect to the cost of administering the system versus what you 
collect? 

Ms. Kaiser. My experience has been that it doesn’t cost us any 
more to recover our costs than to collect child support. If we don’t 
collect any support we get nothing, but we collect from a portion 
of the support we collect in the future. 

Most of the folks who come to us who would incur legal fees who 
are not on welfare have no collections coming in. That is why we 
have to go to court, to have either no order — in many cases, it is 
a paternity or establishment case with no order or they have an 
order and are getting no collections. We not only need to take legal 
action, but we need to get money coming in. Having obtained the 
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money, then it is an easy matter of dividing it between the appli- 
cant and ourselves in terms of cost recovery. 

Mr. McCrery. Do you think that Congress ought to mandate 
that the States implement a cost recovery system? 

Ms. Kaiser. I am very opposed to mandates. I think this is a 
really sensitive area, one that has been left up to the States with 
good reason. You have to consider the needs of your own citizens, 
their circumstances. It has to be done with compassion and sup- 
ported politically. 

The remedy we fashioned in Idaho may not work in other States 
for political or other reasons, and I think each State should have 
the option to look at this as a method of funding the program with- 
out a mandate. 

Mr. McCrery. Ms. Smith, I assume you would be opposed to a 
mandate. 

Ms. Smith. Yes, for the same reasons that Ms. Kaiser indicated. 

The biggest concern that we have for not imposing costs on 
nonwelfare families is — particularly on cases that are paying — that 
the cases that are paying are the ones that don’t cost us very much 
to process. You may have the effect of discouraging parents who 
have a wage assignment that is in place from staying with the pro- 
gram. They will opt out, and then the noncustodial parent will 
change jobs, and the money will stop coming in. Then they will 
come back with a big arrearage, and it will cost a lot of money for 
us to get the case back up on the system. 

We are at a point now where we have high use of automation. 
We track people when they move from job to job within a few 
weeks, and we can keep those cases going. The ones that don’t pay 
are costly, and we ought to be focusing on those who do not pay. 

I know it sounds a little contradictory, but once you catch up with 
the ones who have built up arrearages and haven’t paid, over time 
that money will come in. But if we are going to have any cost re- 
covery, it ought to be focused on the cases that are costing the sys- 
tem, not the easy cases. 

I am very concerned about a percentage of collection approach. 
It will cause collections to go down, because the easy cases will go 
elsewhere. We will be stuck with the ones that donT produce and 
take a lot of work to process. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Burke, I want to ask you, where was the child support en- 
forcement office before it was at the Attorney General? 

Ms. Burke. It was in the Department of Human Resources, 
which in Texas is our welfare department. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I commend you. For years 1 have advocated if 
we could get child support enforcement in some agency that under- 
stands what we are talking about and how you have to enforce the 
law — putting it in the Attorney General’s office I think is an excel- 
lent idea. 

Under present law, it is optional for a non-AFDC family to be 
charged $25 for the State service for collection for non-AFDC fami- 
lies. Not too many States, in fact, insist on that $25. Would you 
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look at this differently if we mandated that $25 fee to non-AFDC 
families? 

Ms. Burke. If you mandated it, we would collect it. 

Mrs. Kennelly. It would be simpler than the suggestion you 
have. 

Ms. Burke. It would be a lot simpler. You would only be looking 
at the cases that come into your caseload by application; that is, 
by choice, rather than people coming to you either because they are 
on welfare or they were formerly on welfare. 

Mrs. Kennelly. That is a good point. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to put this fact into the record, that 
about one in two non-AFDC families receiving assistance and col- 
lecting child support have family incomes less than $21,700, which 
is below 200 percent of poverty. I am worried that this rec- 
ommendation has the possibility of doing exactly what we don’t 
want to do, forcing families into welfare rather than helping them 
get off. 

Ms. Burke. The average child support payment in Texas is $250 
a month. Fifteen percent of that is a considerable reduction in in- 
come for a lot of these women who receive child support in Texas, 
and we have a concern about that. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So do I. 

Would anybody else like to comment? 

Ms. Smith. That is our concern as well. Our average order is a 
little higher for nonwelfare families, but about half our nonwelfare 
families are former welfare recipients. 

We estimate we get about 4,700 new applications a year. If you 
multiply that by $25, it is over $100,000, not a major chunk of 
change to make it worth the additional paperwork. 

Again, it is partly the way you manage the program. Massachu- 
setts has really focused its efforts on families that are at risk of 
being on public assistance, unlike States like Ohio or Michigan 
where virtually every case is required to go through the system re- 
gardless of income level and they don’t have an option about par- 
ticipating. 

The issue of mandatory fees in those States is quite different 
than mandatoiy fees in a State like Massachusetts which is quite 
deliberate in not wanting to have universal services. That is an 
area where States vary significantly. There is quite a bit of con- 
troversy about whether it should be universal, opt in, opt out, and 
so on. It has to do with defining the mission of the program. It is 
something that we have struggled with in H.R. 4 — is it to keep peo- 
ple off welfare, or is it to recoup welfare costs? With the best of in- 
tentions often we do something that has consequences that we 
didn’t expect. 

Mrs. I^NNELLY. Who is in charge? Where is the child support 
enforcement office? 

Ms. Smith. It is in the Department of Revenue. The program was 
transferred from the Department of Public Welfare 8 years ago. It 
has had extraordinary success by that transfer. It shook up the 
apple cart, caused people to look at things in a new way. We 
learned a lot from being in the Tax Department and using auto- 
mated enforcement remedies in data matches to collect support. 
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I think a lot of these provisions are reflected in H.R. 4, which is 
a reason we think it is such a strong bill. It will cause change ev- 
erywhere, but I think it will be change that will really pay off. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. I love to hear people who do one 
thing all day and know all about it. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Burke, did I understand you to say that all cases, AFDC and 
non-AFDC, go through the Attorney General’s office unless there is 
an opt-out agreement? 

Ms. Burke. No, sir. We have pilot projects in seven counties in 
Texas where we assist the county in monitoring the non-IV-D 
cases, and those are generally new divorces. 

When they go delinquent they are automatically referred to the 
Attorney General’s office. Under current law, we are required to 
send them an application. If they mail it back, we can take enforce- 
ment action. Half of those custodial parents will mail it back to us, 
and our collection rate in those cases, depending on the county, 
ranges from 65 percent to 85 percent. 

A^at we are advocating is a system whereby we can bring all 
child support cases in the State into the IV-D system without re- 
quiring an application, let those that want to opt out, opt out. In 
these cases our cost-effectiveness is $24 collected for a dollar spent, 
and we believe that by early intervention on these cases there are 
a lot fewer people in 'Texas that are going to end up going on wel- 
fare because they have been divorced. 

Mr. Collins. I just misunderstood. That is a program you would 
like to see rather than one that you have today. 

One other question because we have a time restraint. In a case 
where you have an opt-out agreement and the agreement is vio- 
lated, what happens then? Vi^at would you suggest happening 
then? 

Ms. Burke. Then I suggest that either parent be able to opt back 
in by application. 

Mr. Collins. It would come to you then, and then you would go 
with a payroll deduction? 

Ms. Burke. Absolutely. 

Mr. Collins. That is all I have. I believe I have heard that sug- 
gestion made before. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Marshall, you mentioned in your testimony that over 1 mil- 
lion older women eligible for SSI benefits are not receiving them. 
\^^ere does that figure come from? 

Ms. Marshall. Most of the statistics we obtained came from the 
Social Security Administration. 

Mr. English. You also state at one point in vour testimony that 
some individuals have an SSI benefit of, I tnink, less than $5, 
meaning that lowering the income exclusion by $5 would make 
them ineligible for any SSI benefit. Do you know how many people 
would be removed from SSI eligibility if that particular change 
were made? 

Ms. Marshall. I don’t have the figures as to how many would 
actually be removed. 
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Mr. English. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. I want to follow that same line of questioning, Dr. 
Marshall. 

There was a time in this great republic that when you were poor, 
aged, blind, and disabled, this would be the last group in the world 
that you would want to hurt. As we fight to decrease taxes and cut 
programs, I would have hoped that the most vulnerable people 
among us, old folks, would have been given additional protection. 
Now we are trying to make it worse. 

In addition to that, as you responded to Congressman English, 
even though you may not have the amount, clearly that $5 can 
make a difference not only in eligibility for SSI but for food stamps 
and Medicaid, and it can throw people over the brink just because 
there has to be a cutoff period. 

Where are the churches, synagogues, Moslems, Jews, and Chris- 
tians? If they are not to be heard on this, it is about over. Because 
from what I understand from colleagues in the Congress, basically, 
you people should be serviced by charitable organizations anyway. 
Of course, we have a new bill which will prevent contributions from 
receiving tax benefits. So it looks like you are in a catch-22 where 
people are saying you had no right to get old in the first place. 

^^at support do you get? If you’re not getting it from your Con- 
gress, where do you go? 

Ms. Marshall. That is true. It fits in with the example of the 
lady who volunteered all her time and when she needs help she can 
not get it. 

It makes us look at what has happened not only with the older 
people but with the blind and the disabled if they lose everything 
and they cannot count on the community resources because they 
don’t have it to give nowadays, as they did before. So we look to- 
ward Congress and expect and hope that Congress will do the right 
thing because these people have no other means of support. 

The reduction in SSI and Medicaid eligibility may reduce Medic- 
aid and Medicare costs but it also takes away all the basic things 
the most vulnerable need to survive, and they have no other place 
to get it without coming back to Couctcss for it. 

Mr. Rangel. You have no hope that Congress will take care of 
the poor, sick, aged, and the disabled do you? Have you seen any- 
thing that has happened this year 

Ms. Marshall. I have not. It is my hope and the hope of all the 
seniors that we work with, as well as those who are disabled, that 
the idea of what they are going to lose would be ameliorated in the 
fact that Congress understands this is a need and that these are 
people that have done all they can, they have worked, have earned, 
and have put their money into Social Security, and are now in need 
of some help. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me congratulate the Chair for having these type 
of hearings where the decisions that we are going to make for 
budget purposes — at least we would know the impact of these cuts 
and we would never be able to say that we just didn’t know what 
we were doing. I think that the chairman has constantly displayed 
a sensitivity to this and other issues. 
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I never thought I would see the day when we were trying to save 
money that this would be a group that would put their names 
down, not because we are just a great country and we always pro- 
vided leadership in this area, but because the issue is just some- 
thing that has been instilled in us as human beings. That when 
you are fragile that this is the group you come to first to give help 
to. 

Thank you for hanging in there, and some of us will do all we 
can to make certain that this fragile group is protected. 

Ms. Marshall. Thank you. We have material to share with you 
if you need some. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Smith, I wanted to ask you a question. During our hearings, 
as we were developing the child support portion of H.R. 4, we 
heard several times from people from your State, from your Gov- 
ernor and others, and were impressed with what we heard. We 
came to the conclusion that Massachusetts has one of the best child 
support systems in the Nation. 

I wanted to ask you a question about paternity establishment be- 
cause that was important to us in making sure we streamlined the 
whole process. It is very important to establish who the parent is 
so that we can establish the supporter of the child. What is your 
percentage now of establishment of paternity in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Ms. Smith. With respect to children born out of wedlock, the 
newborns, we started our in-hospital paternity program about 1 
year ago, in implementing OBRA 1993 somewhat in advance of its 
effective date. We set our program up differently from other States 
in that we worked very cooperatively from the bepnning with the 
Department of Public Health and the Registry of Vital Records. 

At this point, we have 54 percent of the parents in the hospital 
signing the voluntary acknowledgment of paternity and another 10 
percent signing the acknowledgment within a few weeks after they 
leave the hospital. 

The average around the country for these programs is about 45 
percent, even for programs that have been in operation for several 
years. The reason we think that we get such a good response is be- 
cause the father can’t put his name on the birth certificate unless 
he also signs a voluntary acknowledgment of paternity. 

Most parents want the father’s name on the birth certificate. The 
parents are together at the time of birth, and that is a strong in- 
centive to sign the acknowledgment. 

Once the acknowledgment is signed, under current law it is a re- 
buttable presumption for 1 year. Either parent has an opportunity 
to come in and request a blood test and to set aside the acknowl- 
edgment. At the end of the year it becomes a conclusive presump- 
tion and is the equivalent of a court order. 

We are very supportive of the provision in H.R. 4 that would 
take that period from 1 year down to 60 days because we think it 
is important for people to make those decisions and for the process 
to be able to go forward. 
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The important thing is that we are picking up paternity estab- 
lishments outside the child support enforcement context, so it sepa- 
rates paternity establishment from the so-called “welfare cop” and 
the kind of tough enforcement image that the Department of Reve- 
nue has which might discourage parents from signing up if they 
think the Department of Revenue is going to be on their trail as 
they walk out of the hospital. 

We think that has made a big difference in getting people to be 
cooperative. Because they see it through the medical records proc- 
ess. They see it through the registry of birth records process. 

That is one of the reasons I mentioned earlier that it is impor- 
tant for us to be able to work with these registries and provide 
some Federal funding for the databases, so that when people go on 
welfare later on we will already have the record available. 

As soon as the case comes from the welfare department, we will 
know. Paternity establishment has been done. We will have the 
name and Social Security number, and we won’t have to establish 
paternity through the court process. The court process will just be 
used for establishing a support order, and most of that can happen 
through voluntary agreement because of guidelines. 

So we are very enthusiastic about H.R. 4 provisions of paternity. 

Recognizing what Ms. Burke is saying about the prescriptive na- 
ture of H.R. 4, it seems to me that that is an area where it is so 
important to get uniformity nationally and to have a very tough 
stance, that we cannot afford to let these kids go without paternity 
being established. 

Ms. Dunn. When do you think that Massachusetts will be able 
to reach that 90 percent standard? 

Ms. Smith. We are working now on setting our goal. I think it 
will take a few years. We are trying next year to hit 75 percent. 
Every time you add a percentage point, the marginal difficulty in- 
creases. This is just a guess — within 5 years. We haven’t started 
an extensive outreach program yet, but it seems to me that that 
is something that we should be striving for. 

I think it will be very hard. It will take a lot of public awareness, 
a lot more effort than just child support enforcement agencies. It 
will take the involvement of Governors in every State. It will take 
the involvement of public health officials both at HHS and at the 
State level to change the culture, similar to the way we have done 
with smoking and drunk driving. I think that is what it will take. 

If we are going to have that kind of ambitious goal, which is 
moving in the right direction, we have to put a ton of resources be- 
hind it. You can’t just leave us on our own. We will never make 
it by ourselves. 

Ms. Dunn. I think that is a very useful comment. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Do either of the remaining two Members have 
questions? 

Thank you. 

I would like to thank this panel. These are two very important 
subjects. Mixing them is awkward, but I think we got through it 
very well. I wanted to be sure that we had a chance to hear the 
views of all of you. 

Ms. Smith, it is nice to have you back. You and the Governor 
were a tremendous help. 
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Ms. Smith. We are very pleased with the work that you have 
done and are very enthusiastic about seeing this act go into effect. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

We have an in-town witness with an out-of-town commitment, an 
old friend of this subcommittee, Mary Jo Bane. You have to leave 
at 3:30, and this subcommittee has to leave at 3:30. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY JO BANE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

FOR CHILX)REN AND FAMILIES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES (HHS); ACCOMPANIED BY 

PAUL LEGLER, ATTORNEY ADVISOR TO THE ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

Ms. Bane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be here 
again. With me is Paul Legler, the attorney advisor to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation. He has been signifi- 
cantly involved in the child support enforcement effort. 

I appreciate your invitation to talk about the extensive reforms 
under consideration in both the House and the Senate. The admin- 
istration considers child support enforcement to be an integral part 
of welfare reform, and we were delighted that both the House and 
the Senate have incorporated the major child support system re- 
forms that the administration proposed last year in the Work and 
Responsibility Act. 

I think we are all in agreement that child support is a critical 
component in ensuring economic security for millions of single-par- 
ent families and that, despite ongoing improvements, fundamental 
changes are still needed. We also appear to agree on what many 
of those changes should be, and that is terrific. There are impor- 
tant differences, however. 

I would like to speak to three issues today: cooperation require- 
ments for families receiving assistance, child support disregard and 
distribution policies, and cost recovery policies. We have some more 
technical issues and concerns that we would be pleased to discuss 
at another point, or in writing, whenever it is convenient. 

Currently, cooperating in the establishment of paternity is a con- 
dition of eligibility for aid to families with dependent children and 
for most Medicaid recipients. Current procedures on cooperation 
contain some significant weaknesses. They are vague. There are 
often unenforced cooperation requirements. Each of the reform pro- 
posals tries to address some of these concerns. 

The administration’s proposal, the Work and Responsibility Act, 
clearly defined both parental responsibilities and State responsibil- 
ities for paternity establishment. Under that bill, we would say to 
mothers, “Help us identify and locate the father of your child or 
you can’t get public aid.” At the same time our proposals would 
have held State child support agencies accountable for having pro- 
grams that get paternity established in a timely manner. 

The Senate bill takes a similar approach to that of the adminis- 
tration with the exception that determination is not required prior 
to the receipt of benefits. Also, in our view, the Senate bill is not 
completely clear on the responsibilities of the mother. 

H.R. 4 takes an approach that we believe penalizes AFDC fami- 
lies with children for whom paternity has not been legally estab- 
lished by reducing AFDC benefits until paternity is established. 
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This provision would subject approximately 3.2 million children to 
a reduction in AFDC benefits, including cases where the mother 
fully cooperated in establishing paternity. In effect it punishes the 
child because of the action or inaction of the State child support 
agency, and we think that is unfair. 

Add.itionally, the escrow scheme in the bill sets up a perverse in- 
centive for the States by allowing States to financially benefit by 
failing to establish paternity before a family leaves welfare. 

Ideally, we think the paternity provisions that we have proposed 
in the Work and Responsibility Act should be enacted. Comparing 
the House and Senate versions together, we believe that the Senate 
approach is more sensible and fair. 

Next, I would like to discuss the disregard of child support and 
the distribution of collections. Under current law, AFDC recipients 
assign their child support rights to the State, but they receive the 
first $50 of current child support paid that is then disregarded in 
determining AFDC eligibility. TTiis provides an incentive for 
noncustodial parents to pay child support and for custodial parents 
to assist the States in collecting support, while at the same time 
providing a direct income support for children. 

H.R. 4 effectively eliminates the $50 pass-through by prohibiting 
the disregard of any child support paid to the family. 

The Senate bill we believe is somewhat better but problematic 
because, while it allows the States the option to provide the pass- 
through, it holds them independently responsible for the cost. The 
administration supports the current policy on the $50 pass-through 
and favors pving States wide flexibility in disregarding child sup- 
port above that amount. 

From the broader perspective on distribution, we note that both 
the Senate and the House bills change child support assignment 
and distribution policies by putting families first. I would like to 
reiterate the administration’s strong support for retaining those 
welfare prevention measures. 

Let me turn to the issue of recovering the costs of the child sup- 
port program. 

As we understand it, the House Budget Committee report sug- 
gests that a potential $1 billion a year savings could be achieved 
by charmng a 15-percent fee on all non-AFDC child support collec- 
tions. The administration has serious reservations about imposing 
such a fee on single-parent families. A mandatory percentage fee 
on child support collections would simply reduce the amount of 
child support paid to the children, the vast majority of whom live 
in low- or moderate-income households. 

Charging fees, we believe, would also make it more difficult for 
welfare recipients to make the transition to work and self-suffi- 
ciency, since welfare recipients are often economically vulnerable 
when they make the transition off welfare. 

It may also affect the welfare recidivism rate. Low-income single- 
parent families not on welfare would have less income and might 
be more likely to apply or come back onto assistance. 

Finally, we note that, while States have the flexibility now to 
charge percentage collection fees, few States prefer to do so. While 
we are willing to work with the subcommittee on possible alter- 
natives, we are concerned that a percentage fee on all collections 
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as raised in the Budget Committee report would place what is the 
equivalent of a new $1 billion tax on low- and middle-class working 
single-parent families. 

Mr. Chairman, like the other witnesses, I want to congratulate 
YOU for the outstanding work that this subcommittee and your staff 
have done on child support enforcement. With a few modifications, 
we could pass child support provisions that will have real impact 
on improving the lives of millions of parents and children. 

We will be pleased to answer any questions that you have. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARY JO BANE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee. 
Thank you for your invitation to appear today to talk about the 
extensive child support enforcement reforms that are under 
consideration in the House and Senate. As you know, the Clinton 
Administration considers child support enforcement to be an 
integral part of welfare reform and we are very pleased that both 
the House and the Senate have included an overhaul of the child 
support system as a component of welfare reform legislation. 

We all are in agreement that child support is a critical 
component in ensuring economic security for millions of single- 
parent families and that despite ongoing program improvements, 
fundamental changes are needed to reform the system. Census data 
shows that in 1991, of the over 11 million men and women 
potentially eligible for child support, 46 percent did not even 
have an award, and another 13 percent had an award, but actually 
received nothing. 

We have come a long way toward addressing these issues in the 
bills before the House and Senate. While there appears to be 
agreement on the major child support enforcement provisions among 
the Administration's proposal and the House and Senate bills, 
there are some important differences that I would like to address 
today. Also, while not included in any pending legislation, you 
requested our comments on cost recovery since the House Budget 
Committee Report recommended an expanded cost recovery system. 
Finally, we have a number of more technical concerns that we 
would be pleased to discuss with you or the Committee staff at 
your earliest convenience. 

Child Support adwiT^istrative Reform 

The Clinton Administration has made collection of child support a 
top priority. This is demonstrated both by the legislative and 
administrative actions we have advanced, not the least of which 
is an annual expansion in resources for the program. As a result 
of this investment, state child support agencies are collecting 
more support — a record $10 billion from noncustodial parents in 
1994. 

Some of the highlights of these administrative actions include: 

o with President Clinton's leadership. Congress passed a 

requirement in 1993 for states to establish hospital based 
paternity establishment programs. Already, this measure is 
rapidly increasing the number of paternities established 
voluntarily. 

under Justice Department leadership, cases involving 
delinquent parents who cross state lines in order to avoid 
paying child support are being aggressively investigated and 
prosecuted. 


o 
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o On February 27 of this year. President Clinton signed an 
executive order to make the federal government a model 
employer in the area of child support enforcement. That 
order requires all federal agencies, including the Armed 
Forces, to cooperate fully in efforts to establish 
paternity, and to ensure that children of federal employees 
are provided the support to which they are legally entitled. 

One of the most exciting things we are doing is building a true 
partnership with the states in strategic planning under our 
Government Performance and Results Act pilot, or GPRA. Under 
GPRA, agencies are to develop long term strategic plans and 
annual performance plans and to set goals and objectives for 
programs and measure and report on the results. On February 28, 
1995, we reached consensus with the states on a child support 
enforcement strategic plan for FY 1995-1999. Also in this 
context, child support agencies are developing laboratories of 
reform through State demonstration projects. The Office of Child 
Support Enforcement asked states to submit requests for such 
demonstrations with the hope of approving six projects. However, 
states were so enthusiastic about this new partnership — 30 states 
submitted proposals for demonstrating creative ways to increase 
child support collections and paternity establishments — and all 
have been approved. For example, Florida is talking with us 
about piloting a new system to identify Social Security numbers. 
Seattle, Washington is testing a Pro Se Family Resource Center 
that provides "do it yourself" assistance in preparing and filing 
many kinds of child support actions. While most of these 
projects are individual state or local efforts, several of our 
regions are working in new partnership with their states to 
combine energies for greater impact. In New England they are 
developing an interstate compact where they will act as if there 
are no State boundaries for the purposes of collecting child 
support on interstate cases. They will be able to quickly share 
information about parents and their potential income and 
resources. 

The pending child support legislation also embraces this new 
performance and results driven focus on the program. The 
President's model for child support reform included a performance 
driven incentive system for the child support enforcement program 
that we are very pleased to see incorporated in both the House 
and Senate versions of the measure. 


Child Support Legislation 

We believe these administrative steps will serve to complement 
the larger reforms on the horizon. Five major child support 
enforcement provisions were included in President Clinton's 
welfare reform proposal that would make a particular difference 
in increasing child support collections: streamlined paternity 
establishment, new hire reporting, license revocation, uniform 
interstate child support laws and increased use of computers and 
automation in state collections. These five improvements would 
increase child support collections by $24 billion in the next ten 
years and reduce federal welfare costs by $4 billion over the 
same period. 

The Administration proposal was developed in close consultation 
with State and local child support directors, business 
organizations, and advocates. It was based heavily on the 
recommendations of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child 
Support Enforcement, a commission established by Congress as part 
of the Family Support Act of 1988, and it incorporated the best 
state practices from around the country that have already proven 
successful. The Administration proposal was used as a model tor 
all of the major child support bills introduced in Congress this 
year. Indeed, most of the major child support provisions were 
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incorporated by this Subcommittee in its welfare reform bill, 

H.R. 4. License revocation was added as an amendment on the 
House floor at the urging of the Administration. The child 
support enforcement provisions in the Senate Finance Committee 
bill are very similar to H.R. 4, although there are some 
differences that will need to be resolved. In our view, 
improvements can be made to both of these bills, and while most 
are technical in nature, we believe that a few have important 
ramifications for children and families. 

I would like to limit my testimony to what we view as the most 
important differences in the House and Senate bills — cooperation 
requirements for families receiving assistance and child support 
disregard and distribution policy. I will also deal with cost 
recovery, as requested in your letter. I will be happy to answer 
any questions you may have on any remaining issues following my 
statement. 


"Cooperation** and paternity Establishment 

Currently, cooperating with the establishment of paternity is a 
condition of eligibility for Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) and Medicaid recipients. If an AFDC parent does 
not cooperate with the child support agency, the public 
assistance agency has a responsibility to impose a sanction (loss 
of the parent's share of the AFDC grant), unless the parent is 
determined to have a "good cause" for her action. The AFDC 
agency currently has the responsibility to make the cooperation 
determination and impose a sanction if the mother fails to 
cooperate. 

Because a number of problems with the current rules and 
procedures have been identified (such as, delayed interviews, 
vague and often unenforced cooperation requirements, poor AFDC 
and Child Support Agency communication and a slow, labor 
intensive process for paternity establishment) , each of the three 
proposals for reform address the cooperation issue. 

The Work and Responsibility Act clearly defined the 
responsibility for paternity establishment. We would say to 
mothers, "Help us identify and locate the father, or you cannot 
get public aid, because parents have the primary responsibility 
for supporting their children." But at the same time, we would 
hold the state child support agencies accountable for having 
programs that get paternity established in a timely manner. We 
would require an up-front determination of cooperation, prior to 
receipt of benefits, and clearly specify both the responsibility 
of the IV-D agency to determine cooperation and the 
responsibility of the mother to cooperate under a strict 
definition of cooperation. The legal process for establishing 
paternity would be streamlined. The Senate bill takes a similar 
approach to that of the Administration (with the exception that 
it doesn't require the determination to be made prior to receipt 
of benefits and it is not as clear about the responsibility of 
the mother) . 

H.R. 4, however, takes a different and troubling approach that 
ignores the complexity of establishing paternity. Put simply, it 
penalizes AFDC families with children for whom paternity has not 
been legally established by reducing AFDC benefits until 
paternity was established. The penalty would either be $50 or 15 
percent of the child's portion of the monthly benefit, whichever 
the state elects. Once paternity was established, the monies 
withheld as a penalty would be remitted to the family. 

This provision would subject approximately 3.2 million children 
to a reduction in benefits. These children would have their 
benefits reduced even if the mother fully cooperated in 
establishing paternity. Although the bill does contain the 
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streamlined processes for establishing paternity, paternity 
establishment will still require a legal determination that will 
take time and the children would be subject to the reduced 
benefit for that entire period of time. In effect, the children 
would be punished because of the action or inaction of the state 
child support agency. This would be compounded in cases in which 
the father lives in another state. That is unfair. Children 
should not be punished when the state is at fault for not quickly 
establishing paternity. 

Additionally, this escrow scheme sets up a perverse Incentive. 
Since the money held in escrow would presumably revert back to 
the state if the mother left welfare and paternity was still not 
established, states could financially benefit from failing to 
establish paternity. 

Ideally, child support enforcement reform should contain all of 
the paternity establishment provisions provided in the Work and 
Responsibility Act. In comparing the House and Senate versions, 
the Senate approach is closer to that of the Administration and 
is much more sensible and fair. 


Pass-through and Disregard Policy 

Under current law, AFDC recipients assign their rights to child 
support payments to the state as a condition of receipt of AFDC 
benefits, but they are entitled to receive a pass-through of the 
first $50 of child support paid for the month that is disregarded 
in eligibility determinations. This disregard is intended to 
provide an incentive for noncustodial parents to pay child 
support and custodial parents to assist states in collecting 
support. For low income fathers, whose children are on AFDC, 
this is their only direct financial contribution that reaches the 
family. In addition, it provides direct income support for the 
child. For example, in a low benefit state that may only pay 
$150 per month for a mother and two children, an extra $50 per 
month can mean the difference between the children having a new 
pair of shoes for school or going without. 

H.R. 4 effectively eliminates the $50 pass-through by prohibiting 
as a condition of a state's block grant payment the disregard of 
any child support paid to the family. This not only eliminates 
state flexibility to maintain the current $50 pass-through but 
also eliminates current state flexibility to maintain various 
other disregard and pass-through policies that several states are 
now using under welfare reform waivers. The Senate bill is 
somewhat better, but still is problematic. While it technically 
allows a disregard of child support, the state would be penalized 
because it would have to pick up the full cost of the disregarded 
amount, rather than sharing the cost with the Federal government, 
as under current law. 

The Administration supports the current policy on the $50 pass- 
through and favors giving states wide flexibility in their 
disregard policies. At a minimum, the language should be 
clarified to provide a state option to maintain current pass- 
through and disregard policy. 

From a broader distribution perspective, and consistent with the 
Administration's proposal, we note that both the House and Senate 
bills change child support assignment and distribution policy by 
putting families first. The bills make two changes to accomplish 
this— first, families would no longer assign to the state child 
support owed to them for periods when they were not receiving 
AFDC benefits; and, second, when families leave welfare they 
would be paid any arrearages owed to them before the state could 
recover AFDC benefit costs. I understand that these changes are 
being questioned at this time, and I wanted to reiterate the 
Administration's strong support for retaining both of these 
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provisions. These changes in assignment and distribution policy 
serve as a welfare prevention measure because they provide 
financial support to those who have left welfare for work. In 
addition, they serve as an incentive for the non-custddial parent 
to pay arrears because the family would directly benefit. 

In summary, the Senate Finance Committee bill made some 
improvements over the House passed version. The Senate Finance 
Committee bill added some provisions, such as passport 
restrictions, rights to notifications and hearings, and a child 
support guidelines commission, which we support. A number of 
changes of a technical nature also were made. These changes as 
well as the technical changes I referenced earlier should be 
included in the final bill. We look forward to working with you 
on these issues over the next several weeks. 


Cost«‘Recovery 

I would like to turn now to an issue that does not originate in 
the welfare debate per se but was included in the House Budget 
Committee Report — the issue of recovering the costs of the 
child support program. As we understand it, the Committee 
Report suggests that a potential $1 billion per year savings 
could be achieved by charging a 15 percent fee on all non-AFDC 
child support collections. This fee would be imposed in every 
case off the top of collections where the family is not on AFDC. 

The Administration has serious reservations about imposing such a 
fee on single parent families. A mandatory percentage fee on 
child support collections would reduce the amount of child 
support paid to the children for whom the support is ordered. 

The vast majority of persons who receive child support 
enforcement services have low or moderate incomes. In fact, of 
those requesting help in 1991, fully 73 percent had income below 
$32,580. 

Charging fees could make it more difficult for welfare recipients 
to make the transition to work and self-sufficiency. Welfare 
recipients are often economically vulnerable when they make the 
transition off welfare and charging them with a fee on their 
child support as soon as they go off welfare, may make the 
transition more difficult. It may also affect the welfare 
recidivism rate; low income single parents not on welfare would 
have less income and might be more likely to apply or reapply for 
assistance. 

We would note that states have flexibility to charge percentage 
collection fees now. Experience shows that almost all states 
prefer not to do so however, recognizing that either the fees 
will be uncollectible, given the existing requirement that child 
support must be paid before fees are retained, or that they will 
effectively reduce the support available to the family. 

Currently only 15 states charge some type of cost recovery fee 
and, of those, 4 collect solely from the individual owing the 
support . 

The Administration does not oppose fees in general. In some 
cases, it is entirely appropriate to charge fees, interest, or 
penalties on noncustodial parents who are capable of paying child 
support but fail to do so, and so long as those fees are not 
passed on to the custodial parent. We are willing to work with 
this Subcommittee on possible alternatives. We are concerned, 
however, that a percentage fee on all collections would place a 
new billion dollar tax on single parent families. This would 
hurt millions of low and middle class families. We believe that 
states should retain the option of determining whether a cost 
recovery policy meets their program philosophy and to design the 
scheme that would best fit the states* need. 
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Concluaion 


Once again, Mr. Chairman, I want, to congratulate you for the 
outstanding work that this Subcommittee and your staff has done 
on child support enforcement. With a few additional modifica- 
tions we could pass child support provisions that will have real 
impact on improving the lives of millions of parents and 
children. We in the Administration look forward to working with 
you further on this issue. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions that you may have at this time. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I would also like to thank you and 
the administration as to this one portion of the bill. I think we had 
some great cooperation. 

Mr. Collins 

Mr. Collins. No questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Madam Secretary, how long would you think it 
would take the average recipient of child support to reimburse the 
State for that collection of the 15-percent fee? How do you perceive 
it as you see it written out? 

Ms. Bane. The 15-percent fee, as I understand the proposal, 
would be a 15-percent fee all the time; it is not related to the cost 
of actual collections. 

One of the previous witnesses made the point that the collection 
fee would take 15 percent away from everybody for all time, irre- 
spective of how much was actually collected. It could be very unfair 
to people whose costs were very low. 

Mrs. Kennelly. It could be higher than the administrative costs 
were 

Ms. Bane. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Kennelly. When you say that so quickly, in many cases it 
would be higher? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. That is why you say that rather than calling 
this a fee you look at it as a tax? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Bane, in the establishment of the paternity question, in the 
Senate bill or in the administration’s proposal, how is cooperation 
determined? Is there some objective standard to determine whether 
the applicant is cooperating? 

Ms. Bane. We tried to say more clearly what cooperation in- 
volves. It involves giving the name of the absent parent and giving 
a couple of pieces of identifying information. We spelled out some 
options in our bill last year. 

Paul. 

Mr. Legler. Beside the name, you would have to give informa- 
tion such as place of employment, school the person attended. So- 
cial Security number, things that the agency could use to track the 
person to serve them with the necessary papers to start a paternity 
action. 

Mr. McCrery. So if the person were to say “I don’t know the 
name of the person,” is that deemed not cooperative? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. So, in that instance, we could hold up payments? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. Talking about cost recovery, I understand that 
the Budget Committee in its list of things we might do to achieve 
their numbers didn’t intend for us to assess a 15-percent fee 
against every collection. It was their estimate that we might get 15 
percent of collections through some means. Is it your position that 
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we ought not even assess some fee for recovery for middle-income 
families or 

Ms. Bane. It is complicated, as the previous witnesses testified. 
Our position is that it is a good policy to have the child support 
system serve a wide range of people, and it should be easy for peo- 
ple to come into the child support system because it is better for 
them to be receiving child support than to be on welfare. This is 
our general position. 

Our own bill said that there shouldn’t be application fees, that 
there could be some cost recovery assessed against the noncustodial 
parent in cases where that was appropriate. But we do think that, 
in general, it is better to make the system as cheap and easy as 
we can for folks. 

Mr. McCrery. But, in principle, you are not opposed to recover- 
ing some costs? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Nussle. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you. 

I had a question about that. Because in reading the language out 
of the budget, it didn’t seem to go along with what you were say- 
ing. There is certainly nothing mandatory in there. It was for mid- 
dle income, I think was the intent, as well as it also indicated that 
the application fees are administrative nightmares, and this service 
fee would ensure that families are only charged when the service 
has been successfully performed. So I don’t think it is a tax. It is 
a cost recovery, at the very most. 

The other thing I wanted to ask you about was there has been 
some confusion about the amount of money that is going to be nec- 
essary in order to implement the automated data processing service 
through the States. 

It is my understanding that the administration proposed $260 
million. We pretty much adopted that as the figure. We now hear 
from the CBO, Concessional Budget Office, that they are suggest- 
ing that it may take upward of $400 million to implement this 
process. 

This is, obviously, one of the more important facets of success, so 
we want to make sure it is done correctly. Is the $260 million ear- 
mark for the data processing enough? Is that — how are you going 
to be able to successfully spread that through the States so that we 
have a successful program? 

Ms. Bane. I think we probably want to relook at that number. 
The $260 million was our best estimate at the time that we submit- 
ted our bill of what it would take for the additional computer re- 
quirements that were in our bill. 

The bills that the Senate and the House have now passed contain 
some additional requirements on the States, particularly the new 
hire registries, which in your bill is at the State level rather than 
at the Federal level, and some other things as well. Our sense is 
that there are some new costs to the States that would be involved 
above and beyond what we had estimated. 

I think it would probably be worthwhile to do more work on the 
estimates, because I believe everyone agrees that automation is a 
key to successful child support enforcement. We don’t want to be 
penny wise and pound foolish here. 
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Mr. Nussle. Do you have a new estimate? The thing that con- 
cerns all of us is that that is almost double the amount. So we 
want to make sure that everybody gets the right information. We 
want it to be successful. It is not something that we are trying to 
underfund right off the bat. 

Ms. Bane. We don’t have an estimate that is done at this time. 
I think we are working on one. 

Mr. Legler. The Senate bill came out of committee very re- 
cently, but we will certainly work on an estimate. 

Mr. Nussle. Assuming that we can arrive at an agreeable and 
feasible number, have you thought it through at all — there is a con- 
cern on the part of the States that they get their fair share so that 
this is done correctly. Do you have any ideas yet on how distribu- 
tion to the States will be made so that they can get their data proc- 
essing services up and running? 

Ms. Bane. We would have to look very carefully at when the leg- 
islation was going into effect, where the States were, and what the 
add-on costs would be. Devising allocation formulas is pretty dif- 
ficult because you are balancing various dimensions of fairness. In 
our own bill we didn’t specify an allocation formula. We said that 
the Secretary would examine all the factors that were in place. We 
can certainly work on this for you. 

Mr. Nussle. Last was a similar question that Ms. Dunn asked 
with regard to the paternity establishment standard of 90 percent 
over a period of years. Based on your contact with the States, is 
that something that is feasible based on conversations that you 
have had? We have been encouraged but, just to close the loop, 
what have you been hearing? 

Ms. Bane. Very few States are close or anywhere in that vicinity. 

I think it was interesting that the child support official, Ms. 
Smith from Massachusetts, said that even with paternity establish- 
ment in the hospital, which you would expect to be a high percent- 
age, they were achieving 64 percent. She noted, that is much high- 
er than any other State. 

Our own bill left the goal at 75 percent, and I think that will be 
a stretch for the States. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. To follow up, Ms. Kaiser and Ms. Burke both 
raised the question of the possibility that we could be getting into 
an unfunded mandate, and we have to be cautious. We don’t want 
this to break down because of that. So any information that you 
could give to the Senate would be helpful. 

Ms. Bane. On paternity establishment? 

Chairman Shaw. That and the computer system. We want to be 
sure this is costed out so we don’t fall into that trap. 

Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Dr. Bane, do you have any idea how many of these 
fathers are teenagers? I thought a lot more than actually 

Ms. Bane. Actually, it is quite a small percentage. The percent- 
age of moms who are teen moms is relatively small, and the fathers 
tend to be older than the moms, so it is actually a very small per- 
centage. I don’t know the exact number. We can get that for you. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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State vital statistics agencies report birth registration data to 
the Public Health Service’s National Center for Health 
Statistics (NCHS) . While information on the age of unmarried 
mothers is routinely gathered, states have different rules 
concerning recordation of information about the father for 
children born out-of-wedlock. Thus for the most recent year 
available, 1992, NCHS can only report the age of the father for 
42 percent of the children born in that year to unwed teenage 
mothers. 

In 1992, 365,039 children were born to unmarried teenage mothers. 
For the 153,866 births where the fathers* age was reported, only 
40 percent of the fathers were also teenagers. The following 
table shows the percentage distribution by age of the father for 
children born to unmarried mothers under age 20. 


'g?ftTHS TO UNMARRIED MOTHERS UNDER AGE TUENTY • 1992 


Mothers age 

TOTAL inter 

AGE 15 

SPECIFIED 

15-17 

18-19 

20-21 

22-24 

25-29 

30* 

specified 

inter IS 

2,876 

115 

1,235 

819 

394 

219 

75 

19 

6,285 

15 

8,737 

88 

2,978 

2,966 

1,540 

768 

326 

71 

16,722 

16 

19,226 

58 

4,614 

7,101 

4,063 

2,249 

893 

248 

29,795 

17 

31,312 

35 

4,506 

10.687 

8,361 

4,948 

2,175 

600 

42,791 

18 

42,605 

19 

3,212 

12,444 

12,484 

8,865 

4,236 

1,345 

53,404 

19 

49,110 

10 

1,720 

9,746 

14,881 

13,227 

7,113 

2,413 

60,176 

Tptal under 20 

153,866 

325 

18,265 

43,763 

41,723 

30,276 

14,818 

4,696 

211,173 

Percent Distribution 

lOO.OX 

0.2X 

11.9X 

28.4X 

27.n 

19.7X 

9.6X 

3. IX 


Source: National Center for Health Statistics, unpublished data 
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Mr. Rangel. There should be other tools in terms of child mo- 
lesting. Is that a factor in this estimate, where adults are taking 
advantage of younger children? 

Ms. Bane. There have been recent studies of teen pregnancy that 
were certainly a surprise to me in that they suggest at least for the 
younger teenagers, a quite large proportion of pregnancies had re- 
sulted from 

Mr. Rangel. Could you direct me to that study? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. President Clinton signed an executive order requir- 
ing all Federal agencies to facilitate the payment of child support. 
What does it do and how does it work? 

Ms. Bane. Basically, it tries to make the Federal Government a 
model employer. It says that the Federal Government, as we expect 
other employers to do, should comply with child support enforce- 
ment actions relating to its employees, it should attach their 
wages, if necessary, and so on. I think it is a very important order. 
We are well on the way to putting it in place and making sure that 
we act like a model employer. We are working very hard with DOD 
and other departments who are cooperating in making sure that we 
do put these procedures in place. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was interested in Mr. Nussle’s questions regarding paternity, 
and you heard Ms. Smith’s answer earlier. I liked her answer bet- 
ter than I liked yours. 

So I would like to encourage you and — if this 90 percent figure 
stays in H.R. 4 and is signed by the President — to join with us and 
with the States. I think 90 percent and pushing for that goal is far 
better than 75 percent which was your answer and which Mrs. 
Smith says she will achieve in her State by next year. I would like 
to invite you to join with us. 

I want to make this into a huge educational campaign. If we put 
together the sort of public relations campaign that was put to- 
gether by private industry and by government on, as Ms. Smith 
said, the whole issue of youth smoking, maybe we could get the 
sti^a back into paternity and the creation of unwed children, 
which is the problem for all of us and what we are trying to solve. 
I hope you would look favorably toward that. 

Mrs. KenneLLY. Would the gentlelady yield? 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I want to add that, having worked with Dr. 
Bane over the years, I don’t know anyone more dedicated to solving 
this problem and eliminating it completely. 

I think what has happened is Dr. Bane has just become very re- 
alistic, and it would be like heaven if she could get to 75 percent, 
but she is very realistic that sometimes you cannot find out who 
the father is for a number of reasons that are fact-of-life type 
things. But I think she would love the 90 percent. 

Ms. Bane. I certainly would. 

Ms. Dunn. It is a great goal, if we could achieve that, looking at 
Massachusetts, within 5 years. 
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Ms. Bane. Absolutely. I am pleased both bills, as current law 
does, recognize that States need time to get to 75 percent or to 90 
percent. It gives them improvement standards which I think is the 
real key here. This is an area where we want continuous improve- 
ment toward the highest achievable goal. 

Mr. Legler. I might note that the national average right now is 
45 percent, so we have quite a ways to go just to get to 75 percent. 

Ms. Dunn. But I think with proper methods and focus that we 
ought to be able to get there. 

Mr. Legler. I agree. 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. You mentioned in your testimony that there were fi- 
nancial incentives for the State to take advantage of their people. 
They would be rewarded for not giving as many services. 

Implied in your testimony — and maybe this is where I was 
misreading it-^o you feel that the States care less about their peo- 
ple than the Federal Government so that they would care about 
that money more than they would care about their people? 

Ms. Bane. Of course not. My statement was about the relatively 
narrow cooperation proposal, the proposal that benefits be reduced, 
that the money be put in escrow, and then under certain cir- 
cumstances that money reverts to the State. 

I think what is important in establishing paternity and support 
orders is that we make sure everybody has a really strong incen- 
tive to do everything they can, that both the parents have every in- 
centive to cooperate, and that the State has every incentive to in- 
vest the resources and the effort to make sure that they do their 
part in establishing paternity. I don’t think it makes sense to have 
incentives in place that don’t push in those directions. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to hear both you Ms. Bane and some of my col- 
leagues talk about the equipment, the database, as well as the 
hardware and software, and providing it for the States. I argued 
that point until I was blue in the face in some of our deliberations, 
the fact that we should — if we are going to require and participate 
in child support recovery, we should provide the equipment and the 
database. 

The incentive here on our part is the fact that we in the past 
have walked into this quicksand because we, with the entitlement 
program called welfare, were trying to recoup some of those bene- 
fits that we were putting out. 

What would be your position if we are going to provide the 
database, hardware and software, and the Federal registry and 
means of cross-checking registries to help locate, a greater incen- 
tive being that the State could keep all funds that they collected 
if they recovered the cost in AFDC cases? 

Ms. Bane. It would certainly cost the Federal Government 
money. 

Mr. Collins. Would that not be an incentive for the States to 
collect those funds, being we are block granting down then? 

Ms. Bane. I understand. I would have to think through that pro- 
posal. 
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The Federal Government now, and under both bills that are 
being considered, pays the majority of the costs of the child support 
system — it is two-thirds plus incentives in your bill 

Mr. Collins. It gets very complex. 

Ms. Bane. I think it is important that the States pay a share of 
that cost. This is part of what makes the system cost efective. But, 
obviously, we think that it is good policy for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay a substantial share of the cost. There are various ways 
to structure incentives, such as the structure that is in the bill now 
where the Federal Government pays a percentage of the costs. An- 
other is performance incentives for the States, which we very much 
support. 

Mr. Collins. I can appreciate that, but I think the best perform- 
ance incentive would be for the States to be able to maintain and 
keep all funds that they were able to recoup through collections. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Bane, as usual we appreciate your taking 
the time to visit with us and the good information that you were 
able to give to us. 

The full committee, as we speak, has reconvened on the tax bill 
markup that we are engaged in, so we are going to recess this sub- 
committee. 

We have been told that it is expected that we might finish up in 
the full committee room at 4:30, so those of you that are interested 
in listening to the other witnesses — along with the other witnesses, 
if you could check back here by 4:30; and if we are not ready to 
go, we could give a progress report. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. I am going to wait just a moment and let more 
Members return to the hearing room, but in the meantime, if the 
panel could come up and seat themselves at the table. We have 
Nancy Ebb, a senior staff attorney at the Children’s Defense Fund 
here in Washington; Ronald K. Henry, a partner of Kaye, Scholer, 
Fierman, Hays & Handler, Washington, D.C.; Harry Wiggins, vice 
president, Child Support Services for Lockheed Martin IMS, here 
in Washington; and Jane Ross, who is the director. Income Security 
Issues, the U.S. General Accounting Office, here in Washington. 

I will hold the testimony for one or two more moments because 
I want to be sure someboay from the minority side is here to rep- 
resent them on the questioning. We will only wait for just another 
few more moments. 

I am going to go ahead and start the hearing. We have your writ- 
ten testimony so any Members that are not here can review that 
and bring themselves up to date. 

Ms. Ebb. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY EBB, SENIOR STAFF ATTORNEY, 
CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Ebb. Thank you for the opportunity to testify, Mr. Chairman. 
The CDF, Children’s Defense Fund, works intensively on child sup- 
port, and we believe very strongly it is a key building block toward 
family self-sufficiency. 

I would like to focus our oral remarks on two important issues 
for conference, the first being distribution. We strongly support the 
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steps that the House took putting children first in the distribution 
of arrears. We think this is one of the strongest provisions in the 
House bill to assist families toward self-sufficiency and leaving wel- 
fare, and we hope that it will be retained in conference. 

Letting children keep child support before the State is one small 
way of helping make up for the hardships they face when child 
support is not paid. Many families that don’t receive child support 
delay going on welfare, trying to get by, using up family resources 
and savings and trying to avoid going on the welfare rolls. A num- 
ber of them ask for child support h^p during this time but don’t 
get it. 

Nationally, we know that of nonwelfare families seeking support 
from agencies, of those with child support orders where (mild sup- 
port should be readily collected, in nearly 6 out of 10 cases, child 
support is not collected. So for many of the families who are trying 
to delay going on welfare seeking child support services, the pre- 
cipitating event for going on welfare may be the inability to get 
child support help in the first place. 

By the time families go on welfare, many have exhausted re- 
sources. The irony of the current distribution system is that the 
families who have struggled longest trying not to go on welfare are 
the biggest losers if arrears are collected. The longer they delay 
going on welfare, the larger the pre-AFDC arrears and the larger 
the windfall for the State if the State comes first in the distribution 
of arrearages. Such a policy really sends all the wrong simals. If 
we are remly trying to urge families to stay off welfare and to suc- 
ceed once they leave the welfare rolls, these are the very families 
we should be putting first. 

Children suffer when they don’t get child support. This is a story 
from a New York teenager who was on welfare. She says: 

My parents were divorced when my twin sister and I were 4. Right after the di- 
vorce, our father visited and paid support for about 6 months. Then he stopped pay- 
ing. In order to survive, our family was forced to accept welfare because without 
the child support payments, our mom could not earn enough to support us. 

To get off welfare, my mother began working two and three jobs to support us. 
My sister and I never really got to spend much time with our mom because she was 
working so many jobs. My father is angry that my mother is trying to collect child 
support. The child support enforcement system has let my father get away with 
breaking the law. It has allowed him to abandon Heather and me. 

My mother has always been the one that had to say no to us; no, we could not 
have nicer clothes, no, we could not go to the dentist, we could not go to the doctor 
unless it was really an emergency. The money that we should have received from 
my father could have paid for the basics such as food, clothing, and medical care. 

It just seems fair that children like this should benefit from child 
support paid when they were trying to keep off welfare, but it is 
an investment in self-sufficiency too. We know when families go off 
welfare they are often very poor and particularly with time-limited 
welfare, it is important to help them succeed when they go off wel- 
fare for work. 

We know there is a demonstrable link between the collection of 
child support, the decision to take a job, and the ability to stay off 
welfare. The best thing for those families would be regular, reli- 
able, current support. But failing that, at least allowing them to 
keep the back support provides them with a very important eco- 
nomic cushion to help them through hard times when they are off 
welfare and to ensure that they will succeed. 
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To turn briefly toward paternity, we strongly support encourag- 
ing paternity establishment in every possible case where a child is 
born out of wedlock. Both the House and the Senate bills take 
strong measures toward that, totally denying welfare to families 
that do not cooperate with efforts to establish paternity. The House 
bill goes one step further, reducing welfare benefits even to families 
that are cooperating if legal paternity is not established. 

We think that goes too far. It doesn’t make sense if a child’s fam- 
ily has done everything possible to cooperate with paternity estab- 
lishment but it hasn’t happened yet, and unfortunately, in many 
instances, the system just doesn’t perform for children. Even when 
parents provide the necessary information, the system doesn’t re- 
spond or responds agonizingly slowly. 

An Arizona study looked at cases in which the State agency had 
the names and addresses of 159 alleged fathers. It also had the So- 
cial Security numbers of 109 of those men. That should be enough 
information to meaningfully work those cases. But 2 years later, 
paternity was only established in 10 cases and there are similar 
process studies from other cases showing long delays. Given those 
kinds of delays, we really have serious concerns about a policy that 
reduces benefits to chimren when there has already been a deter- 
mination at the time of application that the family is cooperating. 

So we hope that you revisit the issue in preparation for con- 
ference. We appreciate the work that you have done on this impor- 
tant issue and look forward to working with you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF NANCY EBB, SENIOR STAFF ATTORNEY 
CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Children’s Defense Fund ("CDF") appreciates the opportunity to testify about 
differences between House and Senate child support legislation that may arise at conference, 
as well as cost recovery measures proposed by the House Committee on the Budget. CDF is 
a privately supported charity that advocates for the interests of low income children. We 
work intensively on the issue of child support, a key building block in family self- 
sufficiency. CDF has worked hard on the House and Senate child support provisions. 

We have strongly advocated for many provisions contaii^ in the House and Senate 
child support bills, which we hope will be retained in conference: distribution rules that can 
help families succeed when they leave welfare; strengthened enforcement techniques (such as 
new hire reporting and centralized monitoring and collections) that build on successful state 
experience; and improved techniques for establishing paternity on behalf of children bom out 
of wedlock. We are troubled, however, by proposals that penalize children — unrealistically 
high cost recovery provisions proposed by the Committee on the Budget: penalties for failure 
to establish paternity imposed on families that are cooperating; and the elimination of the $50 
passthrough for welfare children on whose behalf child support payments are made. We 
welcome the opportunity to express both our congratulations and our concerns. 

Distribution 


The provision governing when back child support owed to a family takes priority 
over child support owed to the state is one of the most important child support 
improvements made by the House — and included in the Senate Finance Committee’s 
markup -- to increase the likelihood of a family’s success in leaving welfare. It is crucial 
that it be retained. 

When families leave welfare to work, many of them remain very poor, and very 
vulnerable to a return to welfare. Child support can be a critical factor in helping families 
stabilize employment. The House distribution provision helps families by providing that 
former welfare families can keep not only current support paid on their behalf, but also back 
support that came due before the family went on the rolls, or after the family left the rolls.* 

We know that many former welfare families remain vulnerable: research by David 
Ellwood suggests that nearly half of mothers who received AFDC returned after their first 
welfare "spell" ended. Many of these mothers remain very poor when they leave welfare: 

♦ A 1995 study by Gary Burtless concluded that even full-time employment 
would not remove an important minority of AFDC recipients from poverty, in 
large part because their educational attainment and skills give them access only 
to very low wage jobs. 

♦ Similarly, a study by the Institute for Women’s Policy Research found that 
welfare parents who go to work find jobs in the lowest-wage occupations, 
earning an average hourly wage of $4.29 (1990 dollars). 


*^Under current law, when a family applies for AFDC, it assigns to the state the right 
to collect current suppon, as well as any support that was owed before the family applied for 
welfare, Except for the first $50 of current support paid in a month, the state keeps child 
support collected while the family is on AFDC to offset the cost of welfare (except if the 
support payment is higher than the welfare payment). When the family leaves AFDC, the 
family gets back the right to receive current support. The slate keeps the right to keep pre- 
AFDC support that was owed to help offset the cost of providing welfare to the family. If 
posi-AFDC support also is due to a family, the state has an option about how to distribute 
collections of back support: the slate can choose to distribute post-AFDC arrears to the 
family before it retains pre-AFDC arrears to offset the cost of welfare help, or it can keep 
pre-AFDC arrears to pay off the cost of AFDC before it distributes any post-AFDC arrears 
to the family. According to the U. S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
nineteen states now give back support owed to the family priority over back support 
owed to the state. 
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We know, too, that reliable child support can play a pivotal role in the decision 
to work and the ability to stabilize employment when a family leaves welfare; 

♦ A 1995 study by Peter David Brandon found that the rate of return to welfare 
is greater among former AFDC mothers who experience highly variable spells 
of child support. The ability to secure quickly a steady stream of income is 
one of the most significant predictors of whether a family will return to 
welfare. 

♦ The Institute for Women’s Policy Research used Census Bureau data to 
conclude that welfare mothers who receive child support are significantly more 
likely to work than mothers who do not receive child support. 

Given how vulnerable these families are, the House provision allowing them to 
keep back child support paid on their behalf just plain makes sense. Allowing children 
to benefit from support payments that help keep them off welfare is particularly 
important in a world of time-limited welfare, when child support payments can be the 
boost families need to stay off the welfare rolls and avoid bumping up against a lifetime 
limit on welfare. 

It’s especially fair that children should benefit from back child support collections 
because children are the ones who suffer when child support is not paid; a 1992 survey of 
300 single parents in Oregon, New York, Georgia, and Ohio found that during the first year 
after the parent left the home, more than half the families surveyed faced a serious housing 
crisis. Over a third of custodial parents reponed that children went without medical care 
when they were sick; nearly a third reponed that children went hungry at some point during 
the year; and over a third reponed their children lacked appropriate clothing, such as a 
winter coat. 

Many of the families that do not receive child support delay going on welfare. They 
use up family savings and lose family resources in the effon to get by without child support 
and without asking for help from the state. By the time they do ask for welfare help, they 
often have exhausted the resources that could help them stabilize employment and succeed 
once they get back on their feel and leave welfare. 

If back child support is collected that covers this difficult pre-welfare time, it just 
makes sense that it should go to the family. It will help them rebuild the economic cushion 
that sustains their post-welfare work effort and to make up for the harm the family 
underwent when it could not get child support and was struggling to get by without welfare. 

The irony is that if states are allowed to keep pre-welfare arrears, the families 
that tried the hardest to avoid welfare are the biggest losers: the longer the family tried to 
get by without child support and without asking for welfare, the greater the pre-welfare 
arrears owed to them, and the greater their loss if the state rather than the family gets to 
keep those arrears once they are collected. Such a policy sends all the wrong signals. If 
families have worked hard to get by without welfare, they are the very ones we should 
sustain by our child support policy. 

Finally, it makes sense to give arrears to families before the state because in a 
number of cases the family has vigorously sought child support help before going on welfare. 
The existence of pre-welfare arrears may reflect the failure of the child support system to 
perform the way it should on behalf of non-welfare families. 

While states have worked hard to improve their performance for these families, the 
numbers show that prospects for many of them are still bleak. According to the most recent 
federal data, some collection is made in only 31.3 percent of all non- AFDC child support 
cases that have an outstanding child support order - less than one out of every three cases. 

When states have failed so dismally to help non-welfare families, they should not be 
rewarded by a later windfall -- the right to keep pre-welfare arrears — if the family goes on 
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welfare and the state collects arrears that built up before the family went on welfare and did 
not get effective help from the state in collecting current support. Indeed, allowing states to 
keep pre-welfare arrears gives them a perverse incentive: the less effective states are in 
collecting current support for non-welfare families, the greater the possible benefit to the 
state if those families subsequently go on welfare and the state collects support owed to them 
before they went on the rolls. 

Recommendation ; 

The House distribution provision should be retained. 

Cost Recovery 


The Committee on the Budget proposes to harvest $l billion in savings from children 
by charging a 15 percent service charge for non-welfare children whose support is collected 
by state child support agencies. We understand the importance of recovering government 
funds when services are provided to individuals or businesses that can reasonably be expected 
to pay for them . We strongly believe that the method of cost recovery proposed by the 
Budget Committee, however, saddles our most vulnerable children with a form of tax 
for government services that is beyond their means, contrary to the purposes of the 
program, and without any relationship to the value of services provided to them. 

We oppose the proposed cut for the following reasons: 

♦ Requiring savings of this magnitude from child support slashes federal 
expenditures by far more than has been proposed in virtually any program. In 
FY 1993, the federal share of child support enforcement spending (for welfare 
and non-welfare families) was $1.5 billion. The proposal would reduce 
federal spending by $I billion -- an unprecedented reduction in a federal 
program that plays such a prominent and important place in pending welfare 
reform proposals. 

♦ Requiring a 15 percent cost recovery from every collection made on behalf of 
a non-AFDC child effectively taxes a small minority of low-income children 
for the costs of services provided - often unsuccessfully or ineffectively - to a 
larger group of non-welfare children. The Budget Committee proposes that 
this Subcommittee recover 15 percent from collections on behalf of non- 
welfare children because that percentage offsets the total cost of services 
provided to all non-welfare clients, including those where the state does not 
succeed in making any collection. Because only slightly more than one out of 
every four non-welfare children (26.1 percent) served by state agencies 
actually had any child support collected on their behalf, this means that a 
small group of children will be held responsible for services provided to a far 
larger population. 

♦ The fifteen percent figure proposed is thus especially unfair because it bears no 
relationship of the actual services provided to a child on whose behalf a 
collection is made. There is no evidence to show that fifteen percent is a fair 
rate of recovery based on what the government has actually expended on this 
important service. Instead, the evidence is quite to the contrary. Because 
GAO and the Budget Committee arrived at that figure by looking at total 
expenditures for non-AFDC enforcement (including enforcement in cases in 
which no collection is made), it is quite clear that services to the much smaller 
number of non-welfare cases in which some collection is made cost far less 
than the proposed fifteen percent recovery charge. 

♦ The unfairness of holding a small group of children responsible for services 
provided to a far larger group is even more troubling because many of these 
children are quite low income. According to Census Bureau data provided by 
the U. S- Department of Health and Human Services, nearly one out of every 
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two non-welfare children served by states has non-child support family income 
of $21,720 or less (200 percent of the federal poverty guideline for a family of 
three). Three out of every ten non-welfare children has family income of 
$16,290 or less (150 percent of the federal poverty guideline). These families 
are often just a paycheck away from welfare. Taking such a huge chunk of 
child support recoveries to offset the costs of services provided to other 
families as well as to them doesn’t make any sense, and jeopardizes their hard 
work to stay off welfare. 

♦ Instituting mandatory fee recovery policies of this magnitude also takes away 
state flexibility they have under current law to decide whether fee recovery 
makes sense. Current law allows states to decide the amount of the application 
fee (if any) they will collect from non-welfare families that ask for help, as 
well as whether they should recover fees or costs from either the custodial or 
non-custodial parent. According to a study by the GAO. most states charge 
only the most minimal application fee (31 states charge $1 or less) - apparently 
because they do not want to discourage non-welfare families from asking for 
help. Only 15 states now charge some type of cost recovery fee, and four of 
those collect only from the non-custodial parent. 

♦ Finally, collecting such imposing fees may have the unintended, but serious, 
effect of discouraging low income parents from using the child suppon system 
because they cannot afford the fee and gamble that they do not need help with 
enforcement. They may leave the child support system when payments are 
regular, only to come back in when payments fall apart. This "revolving 
door" effect can drive up administrative costs -- as cases must be opened and 
closed on a revolving basis, and as cases become harder to work because the 
agency has not been monitoring them and responding promptly when problems 
arise. It also can have great personal costs to the family, since many of the 
non-welfare families served by the child suppon system are barely scraping 
by, and may experience real crisis when child support payments are not 
monitored and fall behind. 

We recognize the legitimacy of the argument that consumers of government services 
who can afford to pay should be asked to do so. Applying this concept in the child support 
arena, however, involves a difficult balancing of competing factors; the likelihood that cost 
recovery will be counterbalanced by administrative burden; the prospect that cost recovery 
may backfire, hurting vulnerable children in the process; and the possibility that the "good 
actors" - custodial or non-custodial parents who take their responsibilities seriously - may 
be asked to shoulder an unfair burden. 

If this Subcommittee does wish to institute any form of cost recovery from child 
support, there are some important criteria to apply in deciding what form of recovery is 
appropriate: 

4 Cost recovery should not hold the good actors responsible for costs created 
by bad actors. The form of cost recovery proposed by the Budget Committee 
— a flat fifteen percent fee to recover from collections the costs of enforcement 
for all non-welfare cases (including those with no collections) -- makes 
children and custodial parents who have aggressively and successfully sought 
to hold non-custodial parents to their responsibility responsible for paying the 
cost of the entire system. Similarly, proposals which have been floated to add 
a large collection fee onto routine payments by non-custodial parents have the 
similar effect of penalizing the non-custodial parents who are living up to their 
responsibilities. 

4 Cost recovery should hold the bad actors responsible for costs they create. 
When system costs are driven up because parents fail to pay without good 
reason, it is fair to ask them to contribute towards the cost of holding them 
accountable. States currently have the option of charging late fees (3-6 
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percent of the overdue amount), though few states do so. 

♦ Cost recovery should be commensurate with a family’s ability to pay. 

Some users of the IV-D system -- both custodial and non-custodial parents - 
can afford to pay for child support services. But Ivana Trump does not 
frequent the IV-D waiting room. Many IV-D parents are relatively low 
income, with roughly half of the non-welfare parents at or below 200 percent 
of federal poverty. Charging them high fees significantly undercuts their 
ability to provide children with the most basic protections — reliable rent, food 
on the table, and enough money for clothes, child care, and medical services. 
Fees charged to both custodial and non-custodial parents should reflect ability 
to pay. 

4 Cost recovery should not be applied to the most vulnerable families. Given 
all the investment and energy directed towards moving families towards self- 
sufficiency, it does not make sense to jeopardize their success by burdening 
vulnerable families with high child support costs. These costs create barriers 
to crucial child support services that help families maximize income and 
increase the likelihood that they will succeed in their effort to leave public 
assistance. Cost recovery should not be imposed on families that are former 
welfare recipients, or that are currently receiving subsistence benefits such as 
Food Stamps or Medicaid. 

4 Cost recovery should not directly or indirectly reduce payments to a child 
below the bare minimum a state has determined is appropriate based on 
family income. In 1984, and again in 1988, Congress delegated to states 
responsibility for setting state guidelines that reflect the amount a child needs 
for suppon based on the child’s needs and the family’s income. If fees are 
charged that significantly reduce the child suppon amount below state 
guidelines, then this determination by the state Is undermined by federal 
intervention. 

Similarly, if a high fee is added to the obligation of the non-custodial 
parent, the state’s determination of what that parent can afford to pay is 
undermined. Moreover -- as a paper prepared for HHS notes - "[sjiaies with 
cost recovery fee systems report that judges are reluctant to impose substantial 
costs on non-custodial parents in addition to the child support owed. If ii is 
charged, it is difficult to collect." One very real risk is that judges concerned 
about the inequity of high fees will respond by setting the child support order 
lower than it otherwise should be, thereby reducing the amount state guidelines 
dictate is right for a given child. 

4 The cost recovery mechanism should not be so burdensome to administer 
that it has the unintended effect of creating new child support costs by " 
creating more paperwork. As the HHS paper points out. the "payoff of fees 
is not always readily apparent. Some fees systems are expensive to maintain." 
In the past, some states have been reluctant to institute cost recovery because 
of (heir concerns that the cost of setting up and operating such a program 
outweighs the benefits of cost recovery. 

Recommendation; 


Because the Ways and Means Committee is not bound by the Budget Committee’s 
recommendations, we urge that fee recoveries from other, wealthier consumers of 
government resources — such as large corporations -- be used to accomplish the proposed 
savings. At a minimum, the savings accomplished through cost recovery from child support 
enforcement should be sharply reduced from those unrealistically high levels proposed by the 
Budget Committee. 

If the Subcommittee does adopt some form of cost recovery, we urge that it respond 
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to the criteria we have outlined. Based on these criteria, CDF recommends that the 
Subcommittee not adopt the approach recommended by the Budget Committee. Fairer 
approaches could include: 

♦ requiring slates to collect interest and/or late fees from non-custodial parents 
when they owe back child support, and requiring that this income be re- 
invested in the child support program; or 

♦ requiring states to collect modest fees from non-custodial parents participating 
in wage withholding (for example, $2 - 4 per collection or $25 per year), but 
exempting very low income parents (for example, those whose income is 
below 150 - 200 percent of federal poverty). Because states have access to the 
income of the non-custodial parent at the time they establish the child support 
order, making a determination about whether the non-custodial parent should 
be exempt from cost recovery does not impose the same administrative burden 
as is posed when states are asked to make the same determination about 
custodial parents. 

Paternity Establishment 

For children born out of wedlock, establishing paternity is the gateway to child 
support. CDF has strongly supported efforts to improve paternity establishment performance 
for these children. Both the House and Senate bills contain provisions intended to obtain 
greater cooperation from parents. They part ways, however, on the issue of what should be 
done once a determination has been made that a parent is genuinely cooperating, but 
paternity has not yet been established. 

The House bill provides that in this case, a family must be penalized by having its aid 
reduced by 15 percent (or $50, at slate option). These funds must be placed in escrow, and 
returned to the family if the family is still receiving welfare at the time paternity is 
established. The Senate Finance Committee bill does not contain a similar provision. 

We are deeply concerned about the House provision. It blurs the distinction 
between the expectation that families cooperate with efforts to establish paternity and the 
ability of the child support system to respond quickly and successfully when a family has 
cooperated. The House and Senate bills already have a tough penalty for failure to cooperate 
-- an absolute denial of welfare benefits. The House bill adds on a ^nher penalty for 
children whose parents are cooperating but on whose behalf paternity has not yet been 
established. 

We believe it is unfair to reduce help to a child until paternity is established if that 
child’s family has done everything within Its power to cooperate. It penalizes a child for 
delays that are often wholly beyond the control of the child and custodial parent. 

While there have been improvements in paternity establishment, the system still 
responds poorly, and slowly, in many instances where families cooperate and even 
aggressively seek help with establishing paternity; 

♦ Even when welfare parents provide detailed information, some state agencies 
often fail to act. For example, an Arizona study examined cases in which the 
state agency had the name and address of 159 alleged fathers. The agency 
also had the Social Security numbers of 109 of the men. Over two years, the 
agency located 140 putative fathers, contacted 19, and established paternity 
in only 10 cases. 

♦ A Wisconsin process study found it took an average of 18 months to establish 
paternity. A 1990 Nebraska process study by Policy Studies Inc. found it 
took an average of 17.5 months to get paternity established. These studies 
support the findings from the Arizona study that establishing paternity is often 
a very slow process, even when ultimately successful. 
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It seems unfair to penalize a child for delays in establishing paternity that neither the 
child nor the mother can solve. 

The provision that funds be held in escrow until paternity is established, moreover, 
seems both burdensome and unrealistic. If states must separately keep track of funds held in 
escrow, a significant administrative burden is imposed on them for the dubious purpose of 
penalizing children who do not have paternity established but whose parents have already 
been found to be cooperating (a determination that must be made before the family is found 
eligible for welfare help). And if children have left the welfare rolls by the time that 
paternity is established, under the terms of the House provision they are apparently ineligible 
for funds that have been placed in escrow on their behalf. This provision creates a perverse 
incentive for states to delay establishing paternity until children have left welfare (thereby 
saving for the state funds that have been put in escrow while the child receives welfare and 
paternity has not yet been established). 

Recommendation ; 

We strongly urge that at conference the House recede to the Senate on this issue. 
Central Collections and Case Monitoring 

Having a central state system for collecting support is an important feature of child 
support reform. It simplifies child support withholding for employers, allows states to 
monitor cases and to respond quickly when payments fall behind, and saves scarce resources 
by enabling states to do highly automated matches between child suppon records and other 
information systems that may yield important information about where noncustodial parents 
are working or have assets. 

Some slates have county-based rather than state-based systems. Where these systems 
work just as well as a central state system, there is no sense in disturbing them. Where they 
operate at greater cost, or with less effectiveness, however, they do not make sense. 

The House and Senate bills contain similar provisions on central case collections that 
differ in one technical, but important, respect. Both allow states to substitute a county-based 
system for a central state system if they can demonstrate that a county-based system will not 
require more time or greater cost to get up and running. Only the Senate bill, however, 
provides that these local systems are permissible only if once set up they perform as 
eniciently and cost'effectively as a central system. This Senate provision is key. If a 
county-based system operates at greater cost, or more slowly than a central system, it 
potentially hurts families, employers, and the federal government. 

Recommendation ; 

The Senate provision should be accepted at conference. 

Child Support Benefits for Welfare Families 

We are concerned about both House and Senate provisions that undermine the benefit 
of child support for welfare children. Under current law, the first $50 of current support 
received on behalf of a welfare family is "passed through" to the family without lowering 
their welfare grant. This provision is important because children get a direct benefit from 
child support paid on their behalf, and may also be important as an incentive for custodial 
parents to seek support and noncustodial parents to pay it. 

Particularly in states with very low welfare grants, this $50 child support payment can 
make a huge difference in a child’s well-being, adding as much as a third more income for a 
family of three. In FY 1993, welfare children got a total benefit of $364 million from this 
provision. Doing away with it is a significant loss for children. 
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The House bill essentially eliminates the $50 passthrough. Although states may pay 
child support directly to families, all child support is considered income for purposes of 
calculating their eligibility and grant. The Senate bill appears to give states an option of 
disregarding some portion of child support, but only if the disregard is wholly funded with 
stale dollars (as opposed to joint federal-state dollars under current law). 

Both the House and Senate provisions arc a serious disservice to children — the House 
provision because it wholly eliminates the disregard and the Senate provision because states 
cannot afford to fund it without federal cost-sharing. Particularly in a time-limited welfare 
system, when families should be encouraged to pursue child support because they will shortly 
be off the rolls and must maximize all sources of income, it is a mistake to eliminate an 
incentive for welfare families to routinize child support. Research about the Jobseeking 
behavior of welfare recipients cited earlier in this testimony underscores the importance of 
having families see a benefit from child support; welfare parents are more likely to obtain 
jobs while on welfare if they have other sources of income, including child support. 

Stale opposition to the provision generally has focused not on its incentive effect, but 
rather on the administrative burden slates report experiencing when they try to document 
whether a support payment is "current" and therefore eligible for the $50 passthrough. We 
agree that the current federal regulations are cumbersome, and impose unnecessary burdens 
on states. This problem, however, can be resolved by streamlining the system for deciding 
when payments are received (and therefore whether they are considered current support). 
There is no need to eliminate an important benefit for children when administrative burdens 
can be eased in other ways that address state concerns without hurting children. We would 
be happy to pursue with staff how to address reasonable stale concerns about determining 
when payments are timely. 

Recommendation : 

Because the $50 passthrough provision is imponani, we urge that conferees adopt a 
fair alternative to the House and Senate versions. We hope that conferees will follow the 
Senate approach by giving states the flexibility to decide whether to give welfare families a 
$50 incentive when current support is paid on their behalf. Like current law, we hope that a 
final version will give states a meaningful choice of this option by sharing its cost between 
the state and federal governments. 


The Children’s Defense Fund appreciates the opportunity to present testimony at this 
timely hearing. We are grateful to the Subcommittee for all its important work on child 
support, and its effort to thoughtfully prepare for conference. We look forward to working 
with you and your staff on this issue. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Henry. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD K. HENRY, PARTNER, KAYE, 

SCHOLER, FIERMAN, HAYS & HANDLER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and subcommittee mem- 
bers. I am something of a specialist in analyzing the unintended 
consequences of well-intentioned policies. 

I work with the American Law Institute on its family law project, 
the National Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, and the ABA. 
We are working to try to get through some of the difficulties and 
tangles that have been created for the States, created sometimes 
at the Federal level. I want to salute the subcommittee for the fine 
work that it has done in trying to untangle some of those Gordian 
knots, to return the power to the States, to give the States the op- 
portunity to work things out since they are the frontline defense, 
and to innovate and let a thousand flowers bloom. 

I want to speak about three specific issues: No. 1, cost recovery. 
The suggestion that there ought to be a surcharge on non-AFDC 
cases, to a great extent, gets the cart before the horse. Most of this 
child support is going to be paid anyway on a voluntary basis. One 
of the problems we have in child support right now is that States 
are encouraged to create a massive bureaucracy, and force all sorts 
of cases to go through the conduit to justify their own existence. 
Much of this represents money that had been paid voluntarily be- 
fore the bureaucracy got involved. 

I suggest that we ought to be looking at whether some of the ex- 
isting services for non-AFDC cases are already counterproductive 
rather than finding ways to make them more profitable for the bu- 
reaucracy. The 15-percent surcharge that has been proposed actu- 
ally reduces the resources available to the child and increases the 
complexity of getting money into the child’s hands. 

No. 2, the question of distribution of arrearages. I think that the 
key issues that need to be addressed are: How do we get money 
into the children’s hands, how do we reconnect the noncustodial 
parent with the child, how do we show the parent and child that 
the money coming from the noncustodial parent is intended for the 
child and that the government does not need to be a pass-through? 

The parent and child can be linked together. I suggest that rath- 
er than limiting yourself solely to the pass-through of arrearages, 
you should recognize that currently we are handling the whole 
process of noncustodial payments backward. Why shovud money go 
through the State followed by a calculation of how much welfare 
to give to the custodial parent? Wouldn’t it be better to let the child 
support be paid directly to the child? Once we have seen how much 
child support has been paid and available to the child, how much 
parental resources are available, only then do we need to calculate 
the possibility of a supplement through welfare. 

I submit that if you allow the money to go first to the child, you 
will reconnect parent to child and you will reduce welfare depend- 
ency. Then you will only be asked to make welfare payments for 
the shortfall rather than for the entire amount up front, followed 
by costly efforts to obtain reimbursement later. 
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No. 3, the question of escrow until paternity is established gets 
the cart before the horse. If you look at State law in most jurisdic- 
tions, you will find that a child is bom automatically into the joint 
custody of both parents. If you simply allow one parent to walk 
down to the welfare office and say, pay me, you are disregarding 
State law with respect to the custody of that child; you are dis- 
regarding the fact that the other parent may already have joint 
custody or may, in some cases, even have sole custody, and you are 
putting one parent on welfare, often perhaps unnecessarily. 

The question of whether you escrow those funds is one that is 
highly appropriate and I think can be a beneficial step toward ex- 
pediting both parties efforts in addressing the needs of the child, 
to look at where does custody of this child actually reside. Studies 
have indicated that fathers of unwed children have an average in- 
come approaching $20,000 a year. That is not enough for them to 
support two households, they can’t take care of themselves and 
transfer enough money to the mother to get her out of poverty, but 
they do have enough money to care for the child themselves. 

By getting the cart before the horse, by allowing one parent to 
go in and claim welfare dependency before you even look at the 
question of who ought to have custody of the child increases dra- 
matically and unnecessarily welfare dependency. We need to allow 
the States to resolve custody, find out whether the child even needs 
to go into welfare, before we start talking about how best to maxi- 
mize welfare payments. 

Mr. Chairman, that gets to my fundamental point, which is that 
you have done a brilliant job with AFDC and many other social 
programs by untying the hands of the States. You have given them 
the freedom to experiment, the freedom to work with the problems 
that they understand best. I suggest that you give similar freedom 
to the child support enforcement apparatus. It doesn’t require one 
more dollar. 

You can give a CTeat deal of freedom to the States, you can allow 
them to serve children’s needs more broadly and more effectively 
by simply giving them fewer restrictions on how they spend the ex- 
isting money. For example, each couple that gets married and 
forms a family is a child support enforcement success story. You 
don’t need a paternity order, a custody order, a support order, or 
an enforcement apparatus. You have that child taken care of be- 
cause you assisted family formation. 

Each couple that is kept together is a child support enforcement 
success story. In divorce, each couple that works out a joint 
parenting agreement so that they care for the child voluntarily is 
a child support enforcement success story. My suggestion is, give 
the States the freedom to use the existing child support enforce- 
ment budget to encourage family formation and family preserva- 
tion, not just the entry of more orders, because fundamentally the 
Federal Government’s interest is a simple one. 

The Federal goal is to maximize the number of children who are 
supported by their own parents, not merely the number of child 
support orders. If you give States the freedom to take care of chil- 
dren through family formation and family preservation, you will 
serve a great many more children than by simply coming up with 
more coercions to process more cases through the courts. The 
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States we can find more ways to avoid the courts and can move 
more expeditiously in serving children’s needs if we allow more 
freedom in their use of existing funds. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OP RONALD K. HENRY, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BEFORE THE SXTBCOMKITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 13, 1995 


Introduetion 

Just as the bills pending before both Houses of 
Congress recognize the importance of giving States broad 
flexibility in the administration of welfare programs, so too 
must the States receive broad flexibility in the administration 
of child support enforcement programs. The goal of the federal 
government should be to maximize the number of children who are 
supported bv their own parents , not simply the number of children 
who have court-ordered child support awards. 

Each couple that is brought together in marriage is a 
child support enforcement success story. Each couple that 
remains together in marriage is a child support enforcement 
success story. Each couple that agrees to shared parenting after 
an unavoidable divorce is a child support enforcement success 
story. To achieve the federal goal of maximizing the number of 
children who are supported by their own parents, we must broaden 
the definition of permissible State activities under child 
support enforcement programs. 

We must also change the measures of program 
performance. For example, instead of measuring simply the volume 
of child support dollars flowing through a government conduit, we 
must begin to measure such factors as the State's success in 
avoiding the need for bureaucratic intervention, by reducing 
unwed births and encouraging family stability. 

The immediately following sections summarize the 
necessary actions. Subsequent text more fully describes each 
recommendation . 


1. Broaden the range of permissible child 
support enforcement activities to include 
non-adversarial initiatives . 

2. Alter performance, measurements to reward 
State's success in family formation, family 
stability, and voluntary arrangements rather 
than simply the volume of cash flowing 
through the government as a conduit. 

3 . Mandate paternity establishment or good 
faith compliance with paternity establishment 
efforts in ail cases as a condition for 
welfare eligibility. 

4. Assign the federal income tax dependent 
exemption to the parent providing more than 
50% of the financial support under the 
State's child support guidelines. 

5. Require employer notification of both 
new hires and terminations for processing by 
State child support enforcement officials as 
a material change of circumstances. 

6. Require reimbursement of the adult's 
portion of AFDC benefits (AFDC to an adult 
should be a loan, not a grant) . 
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7. Modify the Bradley Amendment regarding 
the retroactive modification of support 
arrearages to acknowledge that some 
arrearages are truly uncollectible and that 
the child is injured when the obligor goes 
underground ( See Washington Post article on 
June 10, 1995) . 

8 Require proof of custody as a condition 
for welfare eligibility. Currently, welfare 
offices typically assume that the mother has 
custody without examining court records and 
State laws conferring sole or joint custody 
upon the father. 

9 . Require assessment of the availability 
of kinship care as an alternative to welfare 
and as a precondition to welfare eligibility. 

10. Recognize that minors are the 
responsibility of their own parents in all 50 
States and that the birth of a child to a 
minor should not create welfare eligibility. 

11. Require effective sanctions for fraud 
(in the District of Columbia, for example, a 
convicted welfare cheat is required only to 
make restitution which is paid out of future 
welfare benefits ) . 

12 . As a condition for federal funds 
eligibility, require that State statutes 
include a provision recognizing the 
detrimental effect of welfare dependency as a 
factor to be considered in determining the 
best interests of the child in child custody 
and foster care placements. 

P*8crlptlon of RacoamandatloM 


WELFARE REFORM: CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 


Federal itrvolvemeru in family policy is massive and pervasive. The theory 
behind block grants is that the federal government has taken over too many state functions 
and micro-managed too many areas for which it is not competent to provide leadership. This 
micro-management has led to unintended consequences under, for example, the Mondale Act 
which immunizes abusive bureaucratic behavior and the Bradley Amendment which causes 
the buildup of uncollectible, unmodiftable child support arrearages by unemployed obligors. 

Before we can speak seriously of federal efforts to help children, we must first 
obey the physician’s creed of "do no harm." Current federal restrictions and mandates drive 
the states in unproductive and, even, damagiiig directions. 

Child support enforcement is a good example of the unintended consequences 
of micro-management. We spend approximately 2 billion dollars pet year on child support 
enforcement but place so many restrictions upon the states that failure is assured. Although 
research demonstrates that the three best predictors of child support compliance are (1) 
establishment or modification of a fair order; (2) enforcement of access to the child; and (3) 
employment stability, current federal rules largely limit expenditures to punitive measures to 
collect arrearages rather than measures to prevent the buildup of arrearages. Without 
spending any more money, the federal government can dramatically improve child support 
compliance by simply broadening the permissible uses of the current funds. Parenting 
training, mediation, access enforcement, job counseling, neutral drop-off sites, and similar 
programs improve parental responsibility, enhance employment stability, and have been 
shown to improve support compliance in demonstration projects. 
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Since the federal goal is to assure that children are supported by their parents, 
the states should not be limited to tools which are designed simply to collect child support 
arrearages. Each unwed couple that marries is a child support success story. Each married 
couple that avoids divorce is a child support success story. Each shared pareming agreement 
that keeps both parents involved physically and emotionaily in the child’s life is a child 
support success story. 

Downward adjustment of an unfair order is enforcement; job training is 
enforcement; mediation of access disputes is enforcement; encouraging family formation is 
enforcement; marriage counselii^ is enforcement; reducing the need for income transfer and 
the sense of estrangement after divorce through thoughtfully developed plans for shared 
parenting is enforcement. To succeed with oon-custodial parents, we must begin to hear 
them and respond to their concerns and parents and as human beings. Children are bom 
with, want, love and need two parents. Family fonnadon. family preservation and respect 
for non-custodial parents as parents offer the greatest hopes for major improvements in child 
support compliance. 

We don’t need to spend more money; we can make progress simply by giving 
states the freedom to use the existing funds more flexibly. Rather than the mountains of 
regulations currently in place, w should judge the states on their ability to reduce the need 
for child support orders (family formation and family preservation) and on the percentage of 
child support obligors who are in compliance (establishment and modification of fair orders, 
job counseling and training, enforcement of access, etc.). 


LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGE 

Section . The purpose of this title is to increase the number of children 

who are supported by their own parents. 

Section . The funds appropriated under this title shall be available for 

state programs which encourage cwo-pareni faniily formation, two>paient family preservation, 
and the active involvement of both parents in the life of the child where two>pareni family 
formation or preservation have not occurred. 


WELFARE REFORM: STATE CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT 


The activities undertaken by the states in child support enforcement programs 
are in large measure dictated by the performance measurements established by the federal 
government for determining reimbursement eligibility and amount. To date, performance 
measurements have been narrowly addressed to only a small part of the child support 
enforcement problem and, in fact, drive the states in counterproductive directions. 

For example, if the state esublishes a child support order, collects $200 per 
month in accordance with the child support gukteiine, and pays welfare benefits for the rest 
of the child’s needs, the state achieves a perfect score on current quantitative s tand a r ds which 
are geared to maximize the number of doUan that flow through Uk enforcement 
bureaucracy. If, instead, the state offers mediation and counseling which causes the couple 
to marry and leave the welfare roles entirely, federal reimbursement is unavailable under the 
current quantitative measures which do not even record this family formation success. Since 
the federal goal is to increase the number of children who are supported by their parents 
rather than to merely increase the number of child support orders, performance 
measurements need to be properly focused. Current quantitative measurements, however, 
focus exclusively upon each state’s success in increasing the size of the bureaucracy (number 
of orders entered, number of dollars passed through the bureaucracy) rather than on the 
state's success in reducing the need for bureaucracy (family formation and family 
preservation). 
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Since all organizations shape their behavior to respond to the measurements of 
success which have been defined for them, ii is essential to design more sophisticated and 
appropriate measures of success for child support enforcement. Recognizing that the federal 
goal is to increase the number of children who are supported by their parents rather than to 
simply increase the number of support orders allows at least the following reforms: 

1 ■ Measure changes in the ratio of marital to unwed births. Programs 

which encourage family formation increase the number of children who 
are supported directly by tl^ir parents without the need for bureaucratic 
intervention. 

2. Measure changes in the number of children experiencing divorce. Each 
couple that avoids divorce is a child support success story. Child 
support eoforcemenc is stn^ily not an issue for cohabiting couples and 
marriage is the best ami-poverty program, vastly reducing the 
probability of recourse to welfare. 

3. Measure post-birth family formation. Current measurements fixate on 
the establishment in collection of child support for non-marital children. 
The greatest child support «icce$s, however, is found in those couples 
which come together as a family and eliminate the need for government 
interventioQ. 

4. Measure compliance rat^ rather than gross collections. Current 
measurements drive the statts to establish uncollectibly high support 
levels and many states flatly revise to process downward modihcaiions 
for obligors whose earnings have declined. The problem is in the 
measurement system which rewards states for gross collections (even 
when abusively high orders become a basis for civil disobedience) 
rather fhan measuring rates of compliance with fairly established 
orders. The current measurement system leads to absurdities like the 
Virginia Ten Most Wanted list attached. All are blue collar workers, 
all have impossibly high arrearages, none can afford a lawyer to go 
back into court and the state refuses to process downward 
modifications. No one can be surprised that such people have gone 
underground with the result that the children receive no support rather 
than a fair amount of support. Changing the measurement system to 
acknowledge the percemage of child support orders that are paid on 
time rather than gross receipts causes the sutes to review and establish 
orders that are, in fact, collectible. 


IXGISLATIVE LANGUAGE 

Section . In (hstennining eligibility for the funds made available under 

this title, the Department of Health & Human Services shall establish performance standards 
based upon the following factors: 

(a) Reductions in the number of children awaiting the establishment of a 
child support order. Reductions in the number of unwed births, 
reductions in the number of children of divorce, and increases in the 
rate of post-birth family formation shall each be separately identified 
and considered in determining the number of children remaining who 
are in need of establishment of a child support order. 

(b) The percentage of existii^ child support orders which are paid on time 
and in compliance with their terms. 
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Look at Virginia's ’Most Wanted" List — Ml are blue coiiir workers, ail 
iiave hopciessly high, uncolleaible arremges; aoae can afford a lawyer to petition for 
a modification of the suppon order; the state bureaucracy refuses to obey the federal 
law requiring it to process administrative petitions for downward modifications; Can 
anyone honestly be surprised that they have gone underground? 


ScptenbD 199 * 


Tte Support Report 


Pace 3 


TEN MOST WANTED LIST RELEASED 


I. JAHES LOTBES ADAMS. JS. 

Owes: Sl2.a26 

Bom: S/6/43 Height 6*1" Weight 176 Ite. 
Last Known Addreaa: Red Bank. Tenaeaaec 
• Cecupauon: Food Service/Reaxauranu 
Children: Three 

3. SAtSfSnS WILLS BXnilfS 
Owes: $42,235 

Bom: 3/22/52 Height 5*r Weight 230 Iba. 
Last Known Addreia: Parkiley. Virginia 
> Occupation: Poultry Catcher 
ChUdien: Sat 

5. ALOlfZO BOSS BOWSBI. UL 
Owea: <22.230 

BortL 4/ 19/55 Height ST* Weight 156 Iba. 
Laat Known Adiiwia; vii^nia 

»OecupauofL Laborer 
Children: One 


4. BOKAU) CABL CURB 
Owea: 921 455 

Bom: U /2S/33 Height S'll* Weight 185 Iba. 
L.aat Known Addxeaa: UnlOMWA 
» OecupacjofL Conatniction 
Children: Ona 

5. PCBCBU. ISB fOBD. A. 

Owea: 820.868 

Bom: 12/ 19/50 Height ST* Weight 180 Iba. 
Laat Known Addxeaa: Arttogtoa. VtigBUa 
Occupation: Salfian 
Children: Two 


0. JAMIS DBRNS MUBPBT. JB. 

Owea: 810.80S 

Bora: 7/18/48 Hagbt 5/ 10* Weight ISO lbs. 
Laat Known Addreaa: Sungnwfieid. Florida 
—•Occupation: Worka wsh Dogs 
Ouldxm Ona 

T. mnAR BARDAU. 8lirrB 
Owen: 811.450 

Ben: 7/23/58 Haght 5*1 1* We^ 180 Iba. 
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WELFARE REFORM: PATERNITY 
LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGE 


Section . No funds shall be made available under this chapter unless: 

(a) paternity has been established for the child for whom assistance is 
sought; or 

(b) the state certifies tha it is actively pursuing diligent efforts and has the 
full cooperation of the mother in seeking to establish paternity. 

Eligibility based upon the certific^on in subparagraph (b) above shall 
terminate after three (3) months and can be renewed for periods not to exceed three months 
each after review and approval of the state’s ongoing efforts to establish such child’s 
paternity by the Deparrmeni of Health and Human Services. 

Acknowledgement of Parentage - In Hospital 
Establishment 

Lmuu 4 Caitf 

'ivniorPitlni ^iial\sl. Tht ChiUmt s ttiihtr Council - Wrmot» 


Introduction 

If our children are to be successful m experiencing their 
hentage firsthand they must be united with both parents. A 
union that includes the much needed fmanctal and emo- 
tional support of a family orientated environment. 

Today, with welfare reform looming, political heat has 
been placed on the linancial support of one's children. If for 
no other reason, this gives us hope that the equally impottant 
issue of “emotional suppon " will become a recognized 
tor involved in the healthy developnwnt of today's children. 

Why In-Hospital .Acknowledgemeot of Parentage 

It has become a necessity of the times to search out and 
to locate the parents of children bom today. The statistics 
alone speak of the epidemic upon our society and the grave 
childhoods many of our children face. Out of wedlock 
childbirth continues to soar. In 1993 it had reached another 
"all time high " of some 34%. Inner city rates reach upwards 
of 90% of children bom out of wedlock. 

This is not only a crisis for our country, it is a personal 
barricade for many children, who are raised without any 
knowledge of their faihen. 

This represents the lessening of "family values" and 
"family support networks". It is the direct byproduct of 
today's great welfare system and all it has to offer. 

It is necessary therefore, to develop, implement, and 
ensure, that each child bom is afforded every effon to 
locate and identify his or her parents. To do this the coop- 
eration of the mother is essential. For. it is this individual 
w ho can shed the bnghtest light on the trail to this child’s 
hentage. 

It is not merely for financial support for which we should 
search. Any program must encompass emotional and phys- 
ical support issues as well. We all know that a monthly 
child support check can not comfort a child deprived of one 
parent. The level of intensity placed on financial support 
issues by our state and federal government must be 
matched with an equal importance of emotional support 
issues of both parents. 

Recommendations Include: 

• Increase awareness that a child, a father, and a mother 
constitute a family. 


• Introduce non-gender biased language, replace ’pater- 
nity establishment with "acknowledgement of Parentage" 

• Nurture an environment for teamwork, encourage par- 
ents to act responsibly and together to promote an end 
result that is beneficial to the child, and finally. 

• Uphold the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendment Rights of 
the United States Constitution which guarantees all citizens 
EQUAL PROTECTION AND DUE PROCESS UNDER 
THE LAW. 

Rights and Responsibilities Parents 
and Their Children 

These issues are both financial and emotional. 4S CFR 
466<a)(S)(E) cites the requirement of States to "have laws 
and procedures under which the voluntary acknowledge- 
ment of paternity must be recognized as a basis for seeking 
a (financial] support order without first requiring any fur- 
th» proceedings to establishing paternity". If 45 CFR is to 
benefit the children allowances must be made to recognize 
the emotional needs and tighu of these children. 

Currently. State and Local taws allow for iudges and 
non-legai magistrates to decide on emotional support 
issues. i.e.: parenting plans and parenting time, with only a 
stipulation for modification or a motion for the establish- 
ment of financial child support This current process allows 
family courts and district courts to enter decisions on non- 
financial suppon issues without the knowledge of the non- 
custodial parent The iinsenUng fact lay before us. Judges 
and Magistrates are deciding the fate of our children with- 
oiU the full knowledge and understanding of their parents. 
This is case enough to include in any legislation full dis- 
closure on the rights and responsibilities of parents to their 
children and vise vena. 

The results of these procedures are evident in our over- 
burdened court systems. These procedures nse to increas- 
ing numbers of adversarial cases which pu one parent 
against another while leaving the child awaiting a decision 
which will be beneficial to the family. Yet as we consis- 
tently wimess. it is not a beneficial outcome to the family, 
but more litigation, more court time, and less paternal 
involvement due to the acceptance of biased and disenmi- 
natory action and reaction by an unrelenting, misinformed 
system which discourages instead of encourages family for- 
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.-nation- ind presenation w.Khin our society. 

Recomnienianons include the fnlloHini^: 

• Encourage family formation and preservation by 
requinng legislation to guarantee "due process" and to 
include wntten documentation procedures and >*111160 
acknowledgement by the parents regarding "nghts and 
■‘responsibilities ■ of parentage. 

• vV ntten documentation procedures would incorporate 
three forms. I; Voluntary Ackoow ledgemeni of Parentage. 
I) Vbluntarv Agreement - Parenting Plan, and 3 » Voluntary 
Access/Parenting Time .Agreement, (see examples) 

• Requirements would include the above mentioned 
forms as an inclusive need before any action be taken by a 
State s Family or Distnct Coun pertaining to the ftnancial 
and emotional support order. 

• Require the registration of birth certificates to include 
both parent s names when parentage is acknowledged and 
upheld by the appropnate junsdiction. and finally. 

• Amend any current or proposed legislation which 
would allow for a conclusive presumption without genetic 
resting of parentage to restrict this presumption to only an 
onsoing financial and emotional support network. It must 
be made very clear that this presumption would not be 
applicable to adoption and/or SRS inierveniion processes. 

Summary of Recommendations 

Proposed rules and regulations must include clear defin- 
itions of ‘"nghts and responsibilities” and "due process”. 
Currently, the States rely on the interpretation of Federal 
Regulation to guard them from fully implemenung fair and 
equitable solutions. 

The Federal Government, electing to be involved in fam- 
ily formation and preservation from a mere financial stand- 
point is not adequate in alleviating the problems of poverty 
and out-of-wedlock childbirth. Nor. it is providing for the 
necessity of parental involvement in our children’s lives. 
Hence, the Federal Government has created a system that, 
in itself, has discouraged family formation and fiirther 
implemented emotional poverty onto our children. 

In order for our children to prosper, the Government 
must act responsibly by recognizing that "nghts and 
responsibilities'* include emotional support issues. 
Furthermore. Federal Regulations must impose upon the 
States to document, in writing, the informarioo and the 
receipt of information pertaining to these rights and respon- 
sibilities by Che parents involved. And if the Federal direc- 
tive IS lacking, then it is the responsibility of the States* to 
ensure a child's nght to both parents. 

Legislation must require that, at a minimum, any process 
of voluntary acknowledgment of parenuge include the 
three main ingredients of parenthood ie: financial support 
emotional support, and parenting time. This can be accom- 
plished by including the recommended forms as previous- 
ly suggested, (see examples) This requirement would 
ensure chat the nghts of each parent is duly noted and 


accepted as pan of any judicial procedure w here anv of the 
foregoing is considered by a Judge or .Magistrate and w here 
a Judge or Magistrate is to be given the power to pass 
judgement. 

.Above all. since the Federai Government has initialed a 
process by which the States are required to adhere, it is 
imperative th^ any Federal mandate/directive e.vplicitly 
acknowledge and define the scope of its intent without 
leaving room for mis-interpretation which will ultimately 
result m the discnminauon of an individual or individuals 
and where due process will not be afforded in a manner 
consistent with the Constiniiion of the United States. 

Conciusion 

Approaching issues relative to children and their parents 
from a non-gender biased position is the responsibility of 
all individuals involved. The United States prides itself on 
the freedom it affords its citizens. Yet. it continues to over- 
look the moral and legal implications of using terms such 
as "paternity establishment". 

[n order for our children to achieve financial and emo- 
tional security, we must first acknowledge that the parents 
of these children and the children themselves are to be 
treated equal under the law. This requires acknowledging 
that there exists an equal obligation to provide emotional 
support as well as financial support and that accountability 
is equal. 

Legislators must engage upon a campaign that incorpo- 
rates these rights and responsibilities with the inclusion of 
family formation and preservation. 

By redirecting the energies of current policy to a broad 
based approach incorporating a panoramic view of children 
and their parents, these individuals will be leading the way 
to a financially and emotionally prosperous future for our 
children. 

Until we focus our efforu upon the family uniL i.e.: a 
child, a father, and a mother, as a whole, the introduction of 
consistently gender biased regulations and punitive man- 
dates will result in a continued decline in family values and 
family fonnaiion practices. It will also continue to encour- 
age the underground economy of the non-cusiodiaJ parent 
and the underground railroading of a child's nght to both 
parents. 

It is time to take notice of the growing population who 
continue to ask ” Who is Caring for Our Children ’’*. 


WELFARE REFORM: PARENTAGE FORMS 


Section . Each sute. as a condition for eligibility for the funds 

provided under this title, shall esublish an in-hospitai parentage identification program. The 
parentage identification program shall, as a minimum, provide for the identification of the 
mother and the father, explain the custodial and support rights, responsibilities, and options 
available to the parents and provide a mechanism for unwed and non-cohabtiaimg parent to 
identify and record any voluntary agreement respecting the custody and support of the child. 
Such voluntary agreement shall be admissible as a rebuttable presumption in any subsequent 
court proceeding to modify the custody or support of the child. 
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WELFARE ELIGIBILITY; PROOF OF CUSTODY 


Children are bom with two parents. Any child for whom welfare eligibility is 
sought may be in the custody of the mother, the father or both jointly. One source of fraud 
in the current welfare system is that the bureaucracy fails to determine whether the parent 
seeking welfare coverage actually has custody of the child. If one parent presents a child for 
welfare eligibility while the other parent (or dw parents jointly) actually have legal custody of 
the child, a fraud has been committed. For example, children bora to married couples in all 
states are deemed to be in the joint custody of both parents unless and until a court order is 
entered restricting the custodial rights of one of the parents. This joint custody stams 
remains in effect even if the parents separate and one of the parents uses the child as a basis 
for a welfare application. The joint custody stams of children bora out of wedlock differs 
among the states. 

If one parent uses the child to apply for welfare but the child is actually in the 
sole or joint custody of the other parent who does not need or seek welfare assistance, 
welfare should not be provided. Accordingly, a parent seeking to use a child to claim 
welfare benefits should be required to submit proof of sole custody under the law of the state 
in which benefits are sought. If the parent seeking welfare benefits does not have sole 
custody of the child, benefits should be denied unless it is found that the parent actually 
having sole or joint custody is also eligible for benefits under the program. 


LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGE 

Section . No funds shall be available under this title for payment to a 

parent on behalf of a child unless the parent seeking eligibility has sole custody of the child 
or, in cases of joint custody, the parents apply jointly for benefits. 


CHILD SUPPORT AND WELFARE REFORM 

Child custody and child support reform have implications for welfare reform. In 
a typical welfare case, the custodial parent welfare recipient has zero income while the non- 
custodial parent has. perhaps, $20,000 income. The parent with $20,000 income has sufficient 
resources to support the child in his or her own home but not sufficient resources to support two 
households. Accordingly, child support payments will not raise the second household out of 
poverty and the demand for welfare assistance continues. As between two fit and loving parents 
involved in a custody dispute, why was a state court permitted to ignore the parents' resources 
m entermg a custody order that resulted in the aeation of a federal welfare payment obligation? 
As a condition to the receipt of federal funds, states should be required to consider the probability 
of welfare dependency as one factor in determining the ’best interests" of the child in custody 
proceedings. 
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rnn-D suppo rt REFORM 


Th« federal govcnunest currectly spends approxiinately S2 billion doiian per year 
on child support enforcement. The enforcement bureaucracy and custodial parent advocacy 
^ups are demanding yet another increase in enforcement efforts but continue to evade the 
question of why past enforcement efforts have failed. As with so many other federal programs, 
the call to spend more money, the demand to push harder in the wrong direction, is not the 
solution. 


Everyone is familiar with the Census Bureau Sguies on child support non- 
compliance but no one has investigated the reasons for the non-compUance. How many of these 
obligois are unemployed, disabled, supporting second families, eng a ged is civil disobedience 
because they have bda denied access to their children, impnsoned, or even dead? Incredibly, 
ail of these categories, even (be dead, the ultimate 'deadbean*, were lumped together as "non- 
compliaoce'* by the Census Bureau. This occurred despite the fact that the Census Bureau's own 
data showed that 66% of custodial mothers reported the reason for non-compliance as "father 
unable to pay." 


The image of the deadbeat is the Mercedes is &lse and has distorted our handling 
of chUd suppon cate*. Vir.ii.i.'i •Meet WMiteJ- liM lee , itvene pde>. AU an blu, 

collar workers. All have hopelessly hi^ uncollectible aneanges. None can affbrd a lawyer to 
petition for modification of the support oc^. The state enforcement buteaucxacy refuses to obey 
existing federal law requiring it to process admiaistiative petidoot for downward modifications. 
Can anyone honestly be surprised that these people have gone underground? 

As to those patents who have income, our polidea have been no less misguided. 
We know that the supptxt of children during mamage is not a pioblem, the children are 
suppctfted. A change oocuii during the divorce process ud "deadbeats* emerge. Since the same 
parent who oooe supported the children now does not, we must ask why, whit changed? The 
change is the intervention of a court order that btfuroites rights (custody) and responsibilities 
(child support). Look u the oompUanee t^cs fix different types of court orders. According to 
the Census Bureau: 

• 90.2% of child support is paid in cases of joint custody; 

• 79.1% of child support is paid where visitarion with the child is protected 
by court order; arid 

• Only 44.5% of child support is paid where neither joint custody nor 
visitaiioa ate protected. 


When the paicoc-><hild reladooih^ is severed by a winner-take-all custody order, 
when one parent is disenffmehtsed or restricted in access to the child "****<"t suppCMt, no one 
can be surprised thsi dvU disobedkoce results. Add to that the ket that the gender bias 
commissions in each state wtioee report has been to due have found systematic gender 

bias against fathers in child custody and support peoceedmgi. Is it either wise or just for the 
federal government to spend $2 biUioo doU» per year enforcing gender biased ordets? 

Child support reform is needed but that reform murt recognize obligors as citizens 
and as parents, not as anonymous beasts to be herded more efficiently. We know that the three 
best piedicton for child support compliatme are (1) the fainins of the original order, (2) the 
obligor's access to the child, and (3) the obligot^ stability. Improvement in child support 
compliance must be addressed to these factms and not to old myths and stereotyp es . 


“MAKING WORK PAY” - RHETORIC AND REALITY 

Work always pays. Our problem is that we have established a parallel system under which 
non-work often pays better. Most law abiding citizens work 40 - 45 years lo qualify for a social 
security benefit that Is smaUer than a teenager’s welfare package. Many welfare recipients are not 
unemployed as much as they are prematurely retired. We have long recognized that Social 
Secunty rules discourage paid employment among welfare recipients. The cornerstone of welfare 
reform must be a fundamental respect for the importance and dignity of work. Except for the 
small number of people who are genuinely unable to make any contribution to their own needs, 
welfare must be a supplement, not a substitute, for work. 


Welfare reform requires attention to four areas: responsibility, paternity, accountability, 
and eligibility. 
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1. Responsibility 

Responsibility should be immediate, mandatory and universal, beginning immediately 
with entry into any welfare program, every recipient should be required to devote 40 hours per 
week to some combination of job search, training and work, with a strong emphasis on work. 
Actual work experience is generally the best qualification for entry or reentry into the workforce. 
An immediate, universal responsibility requirement also eliminates the “no job" option and 
encourages serious search efforts for the best avail^le job. 

The responsibility requirement can be satisfied by private employment or by unpaid public 
service in exchange for receipt of the welfare benefit. Work programs should not discriminate 
against the non-welfare working poor. Vouchers and other special incentives to hire welfare 
recipients create the risk of displacing other woricers. We should not support programs that have 
the unintended consequence of encouraging people to enter welfare as the path to job preferences. 
Community service jobs (e g. assignment to charit^le organizations) provide benefits to the 
community and training to the transitiorting recipient at little or no government cost. Many of the 
current, unmet needs of communities can be satisfied by this readily available pool of labor as a 
supplement to, rather than a substitute for, current employees. 

All programs must support the goal of ending the current discrimination against two- 
parent families. In two parent families, at least one parent must satisfy the 40 hour requirement. 

Welfare reform should also begin the process of examining barriers to entry-level job 
creation. Many worthy tasks in society are not performed because the total cost of obtaining 
labor, including regulatory and record keq)ing burdens, exceeds the value of the service. We 
must examine the extent to which willing workers have been priced out of the market by 
government mandates. 

Child care may be less of a problem than some suggest. Most working parents utilize a 
no-cost, or low-cost combination of kinship (fiimiiy) care, friends and school to satisfy day care 
needs. As discrimination against two parent households is eliminated, a greater number of 
children will have access to child care from both parents. 

Finally, a portion of the community service assignments can be made to child care 
organizations in order to increase the available supply with little or no incremental cost increase. 
The Head Start Program already utilizes large numbers of low income parents who begin as 
unpaid interns and progress to paid staff and supervisory positions. 

2 . Paternity 

Current policy fails to distinguish betwew “runaway” and “thrown-away” or “driven- 
away” parents. The federal government spends approximately two billion dollars per year on 
child support enforcement but purposefully and consciously excludes fathers from all parent-child 
programs. Under current Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) rules, the low income 
father who wishes to be a physical and emotional asset to his children also becomes a financial 
liability by disqualifying them from most assistance. Research conducted by Health and Human 
Services (HHS) itself confirms that both mothers and fathers distrust the bureaucracy and work 
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jointly to conceal paternity. We cannot be surprised by low income parents who separate or 
conceal patemit>' when our policies make such behavior the economically rational course. A 
work requirement for single parents and an end to discrimination against two-parent households 
will change the dynamics of paternity establishment. 

Eligibility for all federal programs should require establishment of paternity, beginning 
with eligibility for the Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) program. That program itself must be 
revised to develop and encourage the roles of fathers in children’s lives. 

In-hospital paternity establishment forms should encourage the parties to voluntarily 
establish custody and visitation as well as financial support. Avoidance of poverty and welfare 
dependence are directly linked to the involvement of both parents. Voluntary child support 
compliance exceeds 90 percent in joint custody families. Child poverty and welfare dependency 
rates are much lower in father-custody and fiither-involved families than in mother custody. 
Women’s work force participation, economic security, and freedom are increased in joint-custody 
and father-custody families. Two parent families allow relief from the constant stress and 
pressure on the single parent trapped in welfare. 

3. Accountability 

AFDC and other programs are intended for the benefit of the dependent children. Adults 
receive the benefits and are expected to participate in the programs in support of the children’s 
needs. Failure or refusal to participate in required programs or to spend the cash payments for the 
benefit of the children should be seen as evidence of child neglect or abuse. Such evidence should 
weigh heavily in determining whether it is in the best interest of the child to transfer custody to a 
more responsible relative or to consider alternative care placement. Prior efforts at reform have 
been reluctant to impose sanctions upon uncooper^ive and irresponsible adults because of a fear 
of “punishing the child.” The reality is that current policies ^low children to be held hostage to 
guarantee continued subsidy of adult irresponsibility. Irresponsible, if not criminal behavior, 
always has deleterious effeas on children. 

All recipients should be required to reimburse the value of benefits received. Currently, 
child support paid by non-custodial parents is used for reimbursement after a S50 per month 
waiver. The custodial parent should have the obligation to reimburse one-half of the welfare 
payments made on behalf of the child and each adult should have the obligation to reimburse 
benefits paid on behalf of that adult. Many wel^e recipients require only short-term assistance 
and that assistance can fairly be treated as a loan or a line of credit rather than as a grant. A 
uniform reimbursement requirement also encourages all recipients to minimize the period of 
dependency, take no more benefits than are required, and resume paid employment at the earliest 
possible date. Community service should be counted toward the reimbursement obligation but 
should be valued at a level that does not compete with the attractiveness of paid employment. 

4. Eliaibilitv 

Under the law of each state, parents have an obligation of financial responsibility for their 
minor children. If the minor children themselves become parents, the minor parents should 
continue to be the obligation of their own adult parents. Accordingly, the birth of a child to minor 
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parents may create a requirement for welfare assistance to the new infant but does not create a 
requirement for assistance to the minor parent unless their own parents are unable to supply the 
required support. Minor parents must live with or at the expense of their own adult parents 
Payments on behalf of the new infant, if needed, should be made directly to the adult parents of 
the minor parents as their guardians, not directly to the minor parents. 

Welfare payments should be limited to dtiaras and to immigrants with refugee status. 

income-based eligibility standards should consider both the income of the parents and any 
resources that are voluntarily available from the kinship network. 

5. Fraud 


Fraud must be addressed as a serious matter. Welfare benefits are based on the applicant’s 
self-reporting of available income. If welfare fraud has concealed additional income, welfare 
eligibility must be recalculated, at a minimum, to include the demonstrated capacity for self- 
support. Other fraud reduction mechanisms includir^ electronic transfer tracking and improved 
identification verification must be adopted. 

6. Eire 

The Earned Income Tax Credit (ETTC) must be modified to reduce the incentive and 
opportunity for strategies such as over-reporting of income to maximize benefits and to reduce 
discrimination against two-parent families. Currently, many working-class couples are ineligibie 
for Eire but, by simply splitting into two dysfunctional fragments, both become eligible. 

WELFARE REFORM THROUGH KINSHIP CARE 

There is much discussion about alternatives to allowing children to be raised in a perpetual 
and cyclical welfare environment. Kinship care (the practice of looking to a capable and willing 
family member as a care provider for children living on the wel&re dole) is a positive step toward 
breaking the cycle of dependency and reducing the economic burden of providing benefits where 
family care is available. Kinslup care reduces the necessity of placing children in either wel&re or 
charity situations while strengthening the child’s chances for economic and emotional success 
through immediate and extended family bonding. Kinship care is the most practical and ethical 
means of reducing economic and emotional povoty for children without government intrusion 
into family life. This idea is based upon the assumption that the Federal bureaucracy can not, and 
should not, replace a child’s family. 

There is broad consensus that welfare dependency is not in the best interests ot cmiaren. 
Recent legislative initiatives have begun to examine structural flaws in existing welfare programs. 
One of the best opportunities for reducing welfere dependency is to be found in the development 
of more thoughtful eligibility criteria to better identify which children are actually in need of 
welfare assistance 
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Most welfare programs only look at the cash income of the custodial single parent without 
regard to the availability of voluntary kinship or extended family assistance. The attached 
proposal provides that welfare eligibility should be determined by examining all resources that are 
available voluntarily through the child’s kinship network. 

The use of kinship care does not relieve the child's parents of their obligations nor does it 
impose new obligations on other relatives. Only voluntary kinship assistance is considered. 

Examples; 

, Brother is willing to care for child of drug abuser with or without a change of 
custody/guardianship Welfare dependence is not in the best interests of the child and 
eligibility should be denied based upon avail^le and willing kinship care. 

, Father of child is willing to provide child care with or without a change of custody while 
mother works Welfare dependency is not in the best interests of the child and eligibility 
should be denied based upon available and willing kinship care. 

, Adolescent mother lives with her parents. The adult parents have a legal obligation to 
support their adolescent daughter and are willing to care for grandchild while daughter 
completes school or works. Welfare dependracy is not in the best interests of the child 
and eligibility should be denied based upon available and willing kinship care. 


CHILDREN'S WELFARE REFORM 
THROUGH KINSHIP CARE ACT OF 1995 

Bill No. 

Section One 
Findings and Purposes 

1 The Congress of the United States of America hereby resolves that: 

2 

3 Welfare programs are intended to provide temporary economic sustenance 

4 for individuals while they seek to enter the work force and eventually 

5 extricate themselves, and their dependents, from poverty. 

6 

7 Welfare programs have fallen short of this goal, as individuals receiving 

8 assistance are usually unable to find and retain jobs. 

9 

10 The inability to find and retainjobs often is caused by the duties of caring 

11 for dependent children. 

12 

1 3 The failure to escape poverty persists through the generations, as children of 

14 welfare families go onto welfare rolls as adults, resulting in a needless waste 

15 of human potential as well as economic and other costs to society. 

16 

1 7 A primary cause of intergenerational welfare dependency is the adverse 

1 8 impact of the welfare environment upon children. 

19 

20 To break intergenerational welfare dependency requires, where possible, the 

21 separation of children from the welfere environment and their placement into 

22 family situations that will be conducive to rqection of the welfare career. 

23 
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24 Current welfare provisions lack measures that would assist in the elimination 

25 of intergeneration^ welfare dependency and, indeed, actually encourage such 

26 dependency by ignoring the availability of non*wel&re altCTnatives for 

27 dependent children. 

28 

29 It is therefore in the public interest to amend the welfare laws to eliminate the 

30 encouragement of intergenerationai welfare dependency and to promote the 

3 1 placement of children in non-wclfere environments more conducive to an 

32 economically and socially productive adulthood. 

33 

34 

Section Two 

35 Amendment to Public Law No. Section of Public 

36 Law No. is hereby amended to add a new subsection as 

37 follows: 

38 

39 

40 No person shall be eligible to receive benefits under this program 

4 1 by reason of the need of that person to support one or more 

42 dependents under the age of 18 unless the administrator [or 

43 agency or other appropriate official] has certified, after undertaking 

44 diligent efforts, that there are no relatives of such child who are fit 

45 and willing to provide for the needs of the child [or assume 

46 custody} without resorting to wel&re dependency. Such 

47 certification shall be required prior to initial entry into the program 

48 and, thereafter, upon periodic annual reviews of eligibility. 

49 An applicant’s preference for welfare payments rather than family 

50 assistance shall not be a basis for granting welfare eligibility uiUess 

5 1 the administrator [or agency or other appropriate official] has 

52 certified, after making diligent investigation, that family assistance 

53 will be detrimental to the safety of the child. 


TEENAGE PARENTS - WELFARE ELIGIBILITY 

Under the law of every state, parents have an obligation of financial responsibility for their 
own minor children, if the minor children themselves become parents, these minor parents should 
continue to be the obligation of their own adult parents. 


Current welfare eligibility rules subvert this basic rule of parental responsibility and create 
perverse incentives for teenage chfid-bearing. Simply by having a child, federal programs give the 
teenager an independent income source and relieve the teenager’s parents of the obligations 
imposed by state law. 

Under state law, a minor must live with or at the expense of his or her own parents. The 
birth of a child to that minor should not be a basis for the federal government to ovemde state 
law. The federal government should not subsidize the establishment of independent households 
by minors and abrogate familial rights and responsibilities. 
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If the parents of the minor are already on public assistance, their payments should be 
governed by the mles applicable to other families experiencing the birth of an additional 
dependent. If the parents of the minor are a danger to the minor or grandchild, the case should be 
processed under the normal rules of guardianship used by the state. Again, there is no 
justification for a federal program which automatically establishes all minors as independent 
households upon the birth of a baby. 

DIVORCED FAMILIES - DEPENDENT TAX EXEMPTION 

Prior law provided that the dependmt exemption for a child of divorced parents was 
available to the parent providing greater than 50% of the child’s support. At that time, it was 
difficult to determine which parent provided greater than 50% of the support and the law was 
changed in 1984 to create a presumption that the exemption would be given to the custodial 
parent. The current law has created some new problems and has not kept pace with federally 
imposed changes in the establishment of child support orders. 

Most divorce litigants do not have tawyna and, even with lawyers, most divorce decrees 
fail to address the allocation of the dependent tax exemption. Some courts have taken the 
position that they do not have the authority to alloc^e the exemption to the non-custodial parent, 
even in cases where the custodial parent is unemployed and it is clear that the non-custodian is 
providing 100% of the child s financial support. Allocating the dependent exemption to a 
household with no income does not help the child and, in fact, reduces the afier-tax income 
available to support the child. 

Recent federal legislation governing the establishment of child support orders has 
eliminated the uncertainty which motivated the 1984 law regarding allocation of the dependent 
exemption. In the past, child support orders were subjective, ad hoc determinations that did not 
identify each parent’s share of the child's financial costs. Federal law now requires that each state 
have a presumptive, mathematical guideline for the establishment of child support. Under the 
"income shares” model used by most sutes, the state determines a child’s costs and then allocates 
these costs in proportion to each parent’s income. The child support computation formula thus 
establishes unambiguously which parent provides more than 50% of the child’s financial support. 

The law should be revised to provide that the dependent exemption shall be allocated to 
the parent who bears more than 50% of the child’s financial support as established by the 
applicable child support order. To avoid anfoiguity and dispute, the taxpayer claiming the 
exemption could be required to submit a copy of the court order as an attachment to the tax 
return. Most child support orders are now generated by computers using the state’s child support 
formula and are set forth in a one page computer printout. 
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RESPONDING TO WELFARE FRAUD 

In the District of Columbia and in most states, welfare fraud is a no-risk adventure. 

If caught, the standard guilty plea merely reauires restitution (sometimes only partial) 
which is paid out of future welfare benefits ! Welfare is a disastrously anti-family program in 
which the government offers itself as a substitute for responsible two-parent family behavior. 
Welfare fraud multiplies the problem by making welfare more lucrative. 

Welfare benefits are predicated on the assumption that the welfare recipient cannot earn 
outside income and that a government subsidy is required for basic needs. Initially, we accept the 
applicant’s unilateral assertion of this inability to earn an income. In the case of the welfare cheat, 
however, behavior proves that an income can be earned and the receipt of welfare benefits is 
simply a theft of benefits that are not needed. Having proved that an income can be earned, the 
welfare cheat should be disqualified from receiving benefits in the future at least to the extent of 
the earnings potential that has been demonstrated. 

Past enforcement efforts have been backward. The welfare cheat is permitted to quit the 
unreponed job and go back to the dole. The rev^^e should be true. Having demonstrated 
earning capacity, the welfare cheat should be disqualified from again asserting an inability to earn 
income. 


In the current economic crisis of budget deficits aitd soaring welfare rolls, it may finally be 
possible to impose serious sanctions upon wei^e cheaters. The following legislative suggestions 
are offered: 

1 . The presence of unreported income means that the welfare cheater either does not need 
or has less need for welfiu'e. Accordingly, the law should provide that welfare benefiu will be 
reduced or eliminated on a forward-going basis to refiect the income that was being earned during 
the fraud and thus can be earned in the future. 

2 . Slate laws providing for mandatory jail terms of not less than 30 days for all persons 
convicted of welfare fraud should be required as a condition for a state’s receipt of federal funds. 

3 State laws providing that conviction for welfare fraud is a sufficient basis to support a 
judicial finding that it is in the best interests of the child for custody to be placed with another 
relative should be required as a condition for a state's receipt of federal funds. 

4. Stale laws providing that conviction for welfare fraud is a sufficient basis to support a 
judicial finding of neglect or abuse so that the child may be placed in foster care should be 
required as a condition for a state’s receipt of federal funds 
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Recommendations for Action 

1. Assure that non-custodians and their advocates are adequately 
represented in the policy process. The importance of non-custodians 
as human beings and as patents is sometimes lost in the closed world 
of the child support enforcement bureaucracy. Each issue of the HHS 
Child SuDDorr Report lists a dozen or mote child support enforcement 
conferences at which the presence of even a single non-custodial 
patent would be accidental. This insularity dehumanizes obligors as 
a class to be acted upon rather than as parents with whom we should 
communicate and cooperate. Every conference, meeting, or policy 
making session which is supported by direct or indirect federal 
funding should be required to include non-custodial parents and their 
advocates in equal proportion to the representation of custodial parents 
and enforcement officials. 

2. Implement programs recognizing that child support enforcement is 
more than the mere invention of new coercions. Downward 
adjustment of an unfair order is enforcement; job training is 
enforcement; mediation of access disputes is enforcement; encouraging 
family formation is enforcement; marriage counseling is enforcement; 
reducing the need for income transfer and the sense of estrangement 
after divorce through thoughtfully developed plans for shared 
parenting is enforcement Consider the popular movie, Mrs. 
Doubtfire . We should devote ourselves to maximizing the 
involvement of both parents before jumping to the conclusion that 
child support guidelines must contain an allowance for third-party 
child care. 

3. Enforce the principle that the bureaucracy must represent all of the 
citizens. Federal law requires state enforcement agencies to process 
downward support modifications as well as upward modifications. A 
number of states refuse to obey this requirement because Federal 
regulations only provide reimbursement incentives for "more is better" 
collection efforts and no state offers equal access to services for 
custodial and non-custodial parents. 

4. Require completion of the 1984 Congressional mandate to study and 
report on the "intricately intertwined" issues of custody, visitation and 
child support 

5. Give non-custodial parents the same access to federal services as 
custodial parents. For example, the Federal Parent Locator Service is 
currently unavailable to non-custodial parents even when the child's 
whereabouts have been concealed by the custodian and enforcement 
of child support continues through government agencies. 

6. Authorize research into the gender bias in court determinations of 
custody and support orders. 

7. Authorize research into the marginal costs of rearing children for 
purposes of providing assistance in the development of child support 
guidelines. 
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8. Authorize research to further measure the effect of joint custody and 
shared parenting upon child support compliance. 

9. Authorize and fund permanent programs like those recently 
demonstrated under federal grants to encourage non-litigated 
resolution of access and support disputes through mediation, 
counseling and other conciliation services. 

10. Mandate accountability for the expenditure of child support funds 
received by the custodian as is currently done for Soci^ Security 
benerits received on behalf of a child. 

Conclusion 


For the past decade, child support policy at the federal and state level 
has been driven by the simplistic doctrine that "more is better." More dollars per 
month, more coercive enforcement, more is better. We need to acknowledge that 
"fair is better." When law-abiding citizens, who gladly supported their children 
during the marriage, become outlaws after going through the divorce process, it is 
appropriate to question whether the system rather than the people should beat the 
blame. 


How many obligors are simply unable to meet the burden that has been 
imposed upon them by a chivalrous, high-income judge? How many of the 
"deadbeats" are unemployed, underemployed, disabled imprisoned, or supporting 
two families to the best of their ability? How many are engaged in civil 
disobedience because they have been denied the opportunity to be real parents or 
even to have access to their children? Why has the Department of Health and 
Human Services, with all its billions of dollars, failed to carry out the 1984 
Congressional mandate to smdy the “intricately intertwined" issues of custody, 
visitation and child support? Why did Wayne Stanton kill the Survey of Absent 
Parents? Why did the Department of Health and Human Services under the 
previous administration selectively report from the Census Bureau data and omit 
the fact that mothers themselves explain two-thirds of the non-compliance as 
"inability to pay"? Why did the Department of Health and Human Services absorb 
the negative stereotypes so fully that it was surprised to learn that non-custodial 
patents do care about their children? 

Over the years, policymakers have developed an ability to discern the 
self-interest, self-aggrandizement, and instinct for self-perpetuation that afflicts 
the miliury-industrial complex and other buteauaacy/special-interest group 
alignments. The time has come to apply the same wisdom to the child support 
industry. There is no basis for further ettforcement initiatives until the distortions 
of past stereotypes and the concealment of data have been corrected. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiggins. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY WIGGINS, VICE PRESIDENT, CHILD 

SUPPORT SERVICES, LOCKHEED MARTIN IMS, WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

Mr. Wiggins. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I 
am Harry Wiggins, vice president, Child Support Services, Lock- 
heed Martin IMS. Before joining Lockheed Martin in 1992, I served 
as the State child support director in Virginia for 5 years. Prior to 
that, I was State director in New Jersey for 8 years. 

Lockheed Martin IMS currently operates 21 child support con- 
tracts in 17 States across the country. We process centralized pay- 
ments in New York and Massachusetts, we have child support col- 
lection contracts and locate contracts in Georgia and several other 
States, and we also develop automated systems. 

Lockheed Martin IMS is also part of a coalition of private compa- 
nies that was put together about 2 years ago called the Human 
Services Information Technology Advisory Group that really serves 
as, essentially, free consultants to States and to Federal agencies 
to improve the delivery of human services through information 
technology. My testimony today reflects the position of that coali- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, you asked me to address two items, and I will do 
that. The first is the child support enforcement automated data 
processing provisions in the legislation that particularly asks about 
the adequacy of the $260 milRon ceiling to pay for the additional 
automated technology. The second issue was the access to IRS data 
for the purposes of child support enforcement. I have several others 
I would like to discuss. 

First, I would like to go on record in strong support of the child 
support enforcement provisions of H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance 
Committee version of the legislation. A number of folks were criti- 
cal in putting that legislation together. You heard from Paul Legler 
from the administration who worked and put together the Work 
and Responsibility Act of 1994, Congresswoman Kennelly, Johnson, 
Morelia, Schroeder, Congressman Ford, and your staff person Ron 
Haskins. The subcommittee should be congratulated for this effort. 

Information technology will be a major factor in pushing forth 
the provisions of the act and we are concerned that, at least in the 
child support piece with a $260 million limit over 5 years, it is in- 
sufficient to bring forth those systems and those modifications to 
those systems. 

We currently have contracts with six States to implement state- 
wide systems. We have done a lot of work with our clients in the 
last couple of months looking at provisions of the act and what we 
think is going to be needed to bring the provisions of the act to fru- 
ition. We talked a lot within the Human Services Information 
Technology Advisory Group about the same issues, and our analy- 
sis tells us that something in the range of $400 million is going to 
be needed to do that work and that $260 million is not going to be 
adequate to achieve the requirements put forth in the legislation. 

The second thing I would like to mention around automation is 
the October 1, 1995, date for achieving the automated systems re- 
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quirements of the 1988 act. A number of States are struggling to 
meet that date, and it is clear to me that probably 38 to 40 States 
will not meet that date. I am concerned that States are making se- 
rious mistakes in trying to achieve that date, making shortcuts, 
and we are going to end up with systems that are not rich enough 
to do the job. I would urge, and of course the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee version extends the date to October 1, 1997 — I would urge 
the subcommittee in conference to do the same thing. 

Last, I would like to mention access to IRS data. We operate two 
child support offices in Virginia, full service offices, from intake 
through enforcement and location. We act, just as the State does 
in those offices, in terms of providing all services. We are concerned 
that access to IRS data, which the IRS routinely provides to States 
for enforcement of child support is limited, and that data provided 
to State and county child support agencies, it is not provided to pri- 
vate contractors — essentially acting as agents for the State. 

We need to see that legislation changed, the IRS Code changed 
if the subcommittee is interested in having the private sector in- 
volved in child support. We believe that we make a significant con- 
tribution and make significant improvements in the program. So 
we ask the subcommittee to look at those provisions that make 
those changes. 

I want to mention State case registries and centralized collection 
disbursement units. The subcommittee and the country will realize 
tremendously improved services to clients by centralized payment 
processing where an employer can send a check to a central unit 
in a State and have it distributed the very next day to a client. 

We fully support State case registries in that regard and think 
that, based on the things that we do now in States where we do 
centralized payment processing. New York, Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, and several others where we have realized a 40-percent re- 
duction in costs to those States based on our doing the work as op- 
posed to the States doing the work. So we bring tremendous tech- 
nology to that effort. 

Again, I would like to conCTatulate the subcommittee for putting 
form some outstanding legislation and again urge the subcommit- 
tee to make some minor modifications to the legislation when it 
gets to conference. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

HEARING ON CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
JUNE 13, 1995 

Stiitement of 
HARRY WIGGINS 
Vice President, Child Support Services 
LOCKHEED MARTIN IMS 
and representing the 

HUMAN SERVICES INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY ADVISORY GROUP 


Chairman Shaw and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this 
opportunity to testify before you concerning the child support enforcement provisions of H.R. 4, 
the welfare reform bill passed by the House in March, and the child support enforcement 
provisions included in the welfare reform bill reported by the Senate Finance Committee several 
weeks ago. I am Harry Wiggins, Vice President of Child Support Services for Lockheed Martin 
Information Management Services. Before joining Lockheed Martin IMS in 1992, 1 served in 
public sector child support agencies for more than 20 years including serving as the state child 
support enforcement director in both New Jersey and Virginia. 

Lockheed Martin IMS currently operates twenty-one child support contracts in seventeen 
states across the nation. Our services range from full privatization, to privatizing certain functions 
such as payment processing, location of nonresident parents, collection of child support payments, 
and automated systems development.' 

Lockheed Martin IMS is also an active member of a coalition of private companies 
working with state and local governments in the human services arena. The Human Services 
Information Technology Advisory Group (HSITAG)^ was formed more than two years ago to 
serve as a source of knowledge about the ability of modem management methods and information 
technology to improve the delivery of human service programs and to provide an information 
technology industry perspective on issues related to the delivery of these services to the nation's 
human service agencies. Many of these companies, as well as others, are also engaged in 
providing services for state and local child support enforcement agencies. My testimony today 
reflects the positions of this coalition. 

Chairman Shaw, you asked that I specifically address two issues: 1) the child support 
enforcement automated data processing provisions of the legislation, particularly the adequacy of 
the $260 million provided in the bills to pay for information technology; and 2) the issue of 
access to IRS data for the purposes of child support enforcement. There are also several other 
issues that I would like to bring to the attention of the Subcommittee including centralized 
registries and payment processing, privatization, and the critical need for information technology 


‘ Lockheed Martin IMS child support enforcement projects include: Georgia , location of 
nonresident parents; Connecticut , statewide collections; New York , statewide centralized 
payment processing; Pennsylvania , statewide automated system; and Texas , statewide location 
and collections In addition. Florida has issued a request for statewide locations and collections. 

^ The following companies are members of the Human Services Information Technology 
Advisory Group (HSITAG): American Management Systems, Inc.; Andersen Consulting; BDM 
Technologies; Deloitte & Touche; Digital Equipment Corp.; EDS Corp,; Integrated Systems 
Solutions Corp.; Lockheed Martin IMS; Loral Federal Systems; Maximus; National 
Comprehensive Services Corp.; Network Six, Inc.. SHL Systemhouse, Inc,; Software AG; Sun 
Microsystems; and Unisys Corp. 
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in child support enforcement and other human services programs. 

First, I want to go on record in strong support of the child support enforcement 
provisions of both H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance Committee's version of the legislation. When 
enacted, these provisions will dramatically strengthen the program to both reduce welfare 
dependency and improve the lives of children to whom child support is owed. As we all know, 
however, most legislation can be improved and your efforts to this end are to be commended. I 
realize the difficulties faced by this Subcommittee and Congress to craft these provisions in such a 
short period of time and greatly appreciate your recognition that further improvements can be 
made. I also want to take this opportunity to recognize the efforts of the many people who have 
contributed to this excellent legislation including the members and staff of the former U.S. 
Commission on Interstate Child Support Enforcement; Paul Legler and other members of the 
Administration who drafted many of the provisions of the legislation that were originally included 
in the Work and Responsibility Act of 1994; Congresswomen Kennelly, Johnson, Morelia, and 
Schroeder and Congressman Ford who tirelessly campaigned to include child support 
enforcement improvements in the welfare reform legislation; Ron Haskins and the other staff of 
the Subcommittee who met with and discussed the various provisions with all segments of the 
child support enforcement community; and to you. Chairman Shaw, for leading the effort. I am 
particularly pleased that you continue to seek improvements in the legislation as the process 
moves forward as exemplified by today’s hearing. 

Information Technology 

As you are well aware, H.R, 4 calls for a massive reengineering of the nation's welfare 
system. When enacted, the legislation will dramatically change how human service programs are 
operated and services delivered at all levels of government. Critical to the success of this effort 
and these programs is information technology. Unfortunately, the need for automation and 
information technology in these programs is most often not in the forefront of the debate and is 
usually given only passing thought and minimal resources. The question of "how" these programs 
will best be implemented is largely left to program administrators at all levels and is usually not 
the primary concern of policy-makers when crafting legislation. Lockheed Martin IMS, the other 
members of the Human Services Information Technology Advisory Group, as well as the state 
and local agencies who will be implementing these programs are once again concerned that 
information technology needs are not being adequately addressed in the current welfare reform 
debate. 


This is not a small concern. I believe that meeting the goals of this legislation will require 
the greatest use of automation and information technology at all levels of government. Just a few 
examples of the program changes required by H.R. 4 make the need clear. The legislation would 
limit the provision of benefits to an individual recipient for no more than five years. This will 
require a tracking system and data base for ail individuals who have received benefits over an 
unlimited period of time, across state lines on a nationwide basis. Limiting benefits to an 
individual who gives birth to a child while receiving assistance and to teenaged mothers who give 
birth out-of-wedlock will also require similar tracking and data requirements. The bill also 
requires states to collect data and report to the federal government a variety of program outcome 
and participant data, much of which is not being collected today. And, Congress will also want to 
know the bottom-line answer to the question of how states are spending their share of federal 
dollars. 


Human service programs including the current Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) program, the envisioned state-based Temporary Assistance Program Block Grant, child 
protection programs, and the child support enforcement program are all dependent on good and 
timely data and information management systems if they are to be successful. They are needed 
not only to chart program operations and performance outcomes but to improve program 
efficiencies and reduce fraud Block grants, as envisioned by the legislation will make these 
programs even more needful of good data and the information technology required. Most 
importantly for Congress to consider, I believe, is the question, "How will we know whether H R. 
4 is achieving its goals?" To even begin to answer that question will require good data and the 
information technology needed not only to collect the data but to actually implement and operate 
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these programs. 

H.R. 4 does include a provision which requires the Department of Health and Human 
Services to conduct a study of and submit a report on the status of automated data processing 
systems in the states and on what would be required to produce a system capable of tracking 
participants over time. The report would also include a plan for building on current automated 
systems to perform these and other functions as well as the estimate of time and cost required to 
put such a system in place. While I believe such a study and report is beneficial, I also believe that 
a stronger commitment of federal resources—both funding and personnel— is immediately needed 
to help to assure that the goals of welfare reform are achieved. As you know, experience shows 
that states cannot undertake these essential information technology initiatives without federal 
support. 

As you continue to explore ways to improve the current welfare reform legislation, I urge 
you to thoughtfully consider the information technology and automation needs of these programs 
and to include adequate and appropriate federal resources for developing and implementing these 
critical systems. Without these systems in place, I fear that the goals of welfare reform will be 
extremely difficult to achieve. 

Child Support Enforcement Automated Data Processing Requirements 

Chairman Shaw, you asked that I specifically address the adequacy of the $260 million 
provided in the legislation for child support enforcement data processing. First, let me point out 
that the $260 million provided over five years for child support data processing and information 
technology requirements first appeared in the Administration's welfare reform bill in 1994. It is 
well known that the figure was determined in a purely arbitrary fashion and ignored the best 
estimates of the true cost of such technology needs developed within the Administration and the 
Congressional Budget Office. The $260 million figure has since resurfaced in a number of bills 
including H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance Committee's welfare reform bill. 

The $260 million for automated data processing is clearly and woefully inadequate to meet 
not only the new requirements placed on states by H.R. 4, but also the continuing system 
development currently underway in the states to meet the requirements of the Family Support Act 
of 1988 and the 1993 OBRA legislation. The inadequacy of this funding level is recognized 
nearly universally. In fact, I personally know of no one who can legitimately support this level of 
funding. 

Congress viewed it necessary-and this legislation continues to rightfully support-a strong 
federal role and requirements for state child support enforcement programs. This legislation also 
correctly suppons the concept that the more automation and information technology available to 
state child support programs, the more successful these programs will be. As I noted previously 
regarding Congressional treatment of human service technology needs, in this case funding for 
these technology needs are treated somewhat as an afterthought. 

Lockheed Martin IMS, the Human Services Information Technology Advisory Group, 
state child support enforcement officials, and others have long advocated for adequate funding 
without arbitrary funding caps to support the reengineering, planning, design, and development of 
new automated systems in order to actually accomplish the program improvements envisioned by 
this legislation. The fiscal reality and political common sense tell us all, however, that funding for 
these information technology improvements will likely be limited by a funding ceiling. The 
question then is: where should that funding level be set? Lockheed Martin IMS has discussed this 
issue with program experts at all levels and believe that a funding level of at least $400 million 
over five years is much more realistic. I therefore recommend that as you continue to refine this 
legislation you raise the funding limit for child support enforcement automated data processing to 
at least the $400 million level. Further, I recommend that you retain the provision in the 
legislation to require the Department to study and report on the ongoing information technology 
needs and costs such systems and to continue to provide oversight and attention to the 
information technology needs of the child support enforcement and other human service programs 
within your jurisdiction. 
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Deadline for Current Automated Systems 

The Family Support Act of 1988 mandated implementation and certification of statewide 
comprehensive child support enforcement automated data processing systems by October 1, 

1995, Enhanced federal funding at the rate of 90% is provided for this system development. 
Unfortunately, the late issuance of final federal regulations and certification requirements and 
other factors have resulted in most states running out of time to complete their automated systems 
by the current deadline. Lockheed Martin IMS and other member companies of the Human 
Services Information Technology Advisory Group are working with a number of states to 
implement these systems and know first hand the difficulties most states are having in 
implementing such complex systems within the current deadline. The concern is not only the fact 
that states face the loss of federal funds to administer the child support enforcement program if 
they fail to implement automated systems that meet certification requirements by the deadline, but 
also that many states are now "reaching for the deadline” and are sacrificing quality simply to 
meet the deadline. The last thing states, their private sector contractors, the federal Office of 
Child Support Enforcement, and hopefully Congress would want, is to rush these complex 
projects to completion and find that they can't do the job they were designed to do. This is 
especially critical since the child support enforcement provisions envisioned in the current welfare 
reform legislation will require a solid automated data processing foundation on which to build the 
new information technology requirements such as stale registries and centralized collection and 
disbursement units. 

The Senate Finance Committee’s version of H.R 4 addresses this problem by extending the 
current system development deadline until October 1, 1997--one day for each day the final 
regulations were delayed. The bill would also continue to provide enhanced funding for system 
development at the 90% rate, but limited to the amount approved in each state's advance planning 
document submitted before May I, 1995. It appears, however, that some states had been 
instructed to delay submission of advance planning documents updates due to uncertainty about 
the deadline. While we understand the desire of Congress to not substantially increase costs of 
current system development, I believe it may be wise to allow some flexibility in this date by 
granting the Secretary some discretion to approve additional costs based on ojective factors such 
as caseload growth which are beyond the control of the states. I strongly recommend that the 
Senate provision with greater flexibility be included in the final version of the welfare reform 
legislation. 

Access to IRS Data 

Chairman Shaw, I appreciate your interest in the issue of private contractor access to IRS 
data and am pleased to address this concern. One of the most serious issues facing states in their 
effons to improve their child support enforcement programs through the use of privatization of 
various functions, is private sector access to information already provided to the states by the 
Internal Revenue Service. IRS data is one of the most powerful weapons in the arsenal of state 
and local child support agencies for locating nonresident parents and their assets through wage 
and tax information, for obtaining collections through the IRS tax refund offset program, and 
ultimately to payment processing and actual payments of collected wages and tax intercepts to 
custodial parents and their children. 

Authority to use IRS data for these purposes is extended in the Internal Revenue Code, 
Sections 6103 (l)(6)(A) and (B). which allow disclosure of IRS data to Federal, State, and local 
child support enforcement agencies for the purposes of establishing and collecting child support, 
and Section 6103(1)(10). which allows disclosure to agencies requesting a reduction. 

Many states and localities currently contract with private agents such as Lockheed Martin 
IMS for activities such as location, collection, payment processing, distribution of payments and 
fully privatized offices which inherently rely on IRS data. Some states also utilize non-state or 
local child support agency personnel such as Clerks of Courts for similar functions. 

Although the aforementioned sections of the IRS Code allow disclosure of this data to 
state and local child support enforcement agencies, the IRS has recently been taking the position 
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that these provisions do not allow disclosure to private companies contracted to state or local 
child support enforcement agencies or to other non-state or local child support enforcement, 
personnel because they are not specifically authorized for receipt of data under the code. 

Frankly, I believe we all understand the need for privacy of IRS data. It does not seem 
unreasonable, however, that state and local child support agencies that choose to contract services 
with the private sector or with non-state or local child support agency personnel also be allowed 
to grant access to this information under the same safeguards, privacy and disclosure restrictions 
on the use of such data—and the same penalties for misuse of data— as are already spelled out in 
the code for child support enforcement agencies. 

In fact, this is what is currently being done in every state where private companies as well 
as non-state and local child support enforcement agency personnel are under contract to provide 
services Every contractual arrangement clearly stipulates that access to IRS data is provided 
under the same rules and restrictions as the public agencies themselves and I am aware of no 
instances where this has created any problems. I can honestly say that Lockheed Martin IMS as 
well as the other private companies engaged in child support enforcement activities are extremely 
conscientious about handling this information because we are fully aware that any breach of such 
confidence could threaten our contracts and our business. 

In order to best address this problem, it is essential that Congress amend the Internal 
Revenue Service Code so that IRS data can be made available not only to state and local child 
support enforcement agencies but also "to their contractual agents." Further, the Code should 
stipulate that the data would be disclosed on the same basis and under the same restrictions and 
penalties as to publicly operated state and local child support enforcement agencies. If this issue 
is not immediately addressed, there is no question that the movement toward program 
improvement through the use of privatization would be seriously jeopardized. It would also 
undermine the ability of child support enforcement agencies to utilize contractors for specific 
program functions such as automated systems development, location of nonresident parents, 
collection of support, and the operation of centralized registries and payment processing centers 
as envisioned in H R. 4, I therefore urge you to quickly resolve this issue by including a provision 
amending the IRS code to grant access to IRS data to private sector companies or other non-state 
or local child support enforcement agency personnel operating under contract to state or local 
child support enforcement agencies. 

State Case Registries and Centralized Collection and Disbursement Units 

Lockheed Martin IMS and the member companies of the Human Services Information 
Technology Advisory group are in strong support of the requirement included in both H.R. 4 and 
the Senate Finance Committee’s welfare reform bill that states implement and operate child 
support case registries and centralized collection and disbursement units. Central registries and 
collection and disbursement units were major recommendations of the former U.S. Commission 
on Interstate Child Support Enforcement and are supported by virtually all child support 
enforcement professionals. 

Lockheed Martin IMS is currently providing centralized payment processing services in a 
number of states and localities including New York, California, Hawaii, and Colorado. 

Currently, at least twelve states have adopted some type of centralized collection and 
disbursement system and more and more states are moving toward these systems to more 
efficiently handle child support enforcement transactions. The legislation will further speed their 
development. Central registries and payment processing centers have proven to be more efficient 
and cost effective, provide better customer services, and result in improved enforcement and 
higher collections. 

I do want to bring to the Subcommittee’s attention one problem with the centralized 
collection and disbursement unit provision in H R. 4 which can easily be addressed by adopting 
language included in the Senate Finance Committee's version of the provision and by adding 
additional language. 
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The version of the bill adopted by the ftill Ways and Means Committee allowed states to 
establish centralized collection and disbursement issues by linking local units through computer 
systems. Although seemingly harmless on first view, this approach is more expensive, 
operationally inefficient, and much more burdensome for employers. When this problem was 
brought to your attention, Chairman Shaw, you successfully offered an amendment on the floor to 
allow the linking of local collection and disbursement units only if the Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Human services agrees "that the system will not cost more nor take 
more time to establish than a centralized system. In addition, employers shall be given 1 location 
to which income withholding is sent." Unfortunately, this language does not fully resolve the 
problem with potential costs. The problem is the ongoing operational costs of linking local units 
which can be addressed by adopting the Senate version of the provision. That provision states 
that the Secretary must agree that "the system will not cost more nor take more time to establish 
or operate than a centralized system." 

The other potential problem with the linking of local units is the timeliness of 
payment disbursement to custodial parents. This problem can best be addressed by including 
language that stipulates that linking local units does not take more time to disburse payments to 
custodial parents than a centralized unit. 

Privatization of Child Support Enforcement Services 

In conclusion, I would like to take the opportunity to briefly discuss the privatization of 
child support enforcement services. 

First, I want to make clear that I am not speaking of or supporting the private sector 
contingency fee based child support collection agencies that are paid out of funds paid as child 
support for children. Privatization of child support functions as I discuss does not divert any of 
the critically needed child support from children. 

Many states have found it beneficial to privatize specific functions of their child support 
enforcement program such as location of nonresident parents, collection of child support, 
centralized payment processing, and establishing orders and paternity. As child support 
enforcement caseloads and program demands continue to increase while public sector resources 
are becoming more scare, many states are finding privatization to be a viable solution to maintain 
and improve the level of service to their customers. 

States are now moving toward full privatization of child support services. Full 
privatization first began in the Commonwealth of Tennessee four years ago. Since that time, 
Arizona, Georgia, Mississippi, Nebraska, Virginia, and Wyoming have all implemented full 
privatization in certain areas and have been extremely satisfied with the results. In recent months, 
Virginia, Wyoming, and Tennessee have issued proposal requests to increase these efforts and 
many other states are actively considering privatization. 

Lockheed Martin IMS currently operates two District Child Support Enforcement Offices 
for the Commonwealth of Virginia in Hampton and Chesapeake and Virginia will soon award 
contracts for the privatization of three offices in the Northern Virginia area. Staff of this 
Subcommittee, other Congressional staff, the General Accounting Office, and officials of other 
states have visited the Hampton or Chesapeake offices to learn more about these full privatization 
efforts. 


In the Hampton and Chesapeake offices, Lockheed Martin IMS staff provide all of the 
same services for child support enforcement customers as Commonwealth staff provide in the 
twenty other district offices operated by the state. These services include intake, paternity 
establishment, order establishment, enforcement of orders, review and adjustment of orders, and 
location of nonresident parents. Our staff is responsible for all cases referred from the local 
welfare agencies as well as all non-public assistance cases where the custodial parent requests 
child support enforcement services. 

We pride ourselves on customer service. In our Virginia offices, we have implemented 
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Specialized customer service units that are able to receive inquiries by telephone, mail, fax, or in 
person, Premiums are placed on both timeliness and courtesy. . Our customer service units are 
augmented by both an automated Voice Response Unit to provide case and general information 
24 hours a day and a call distribution unit which ensures callers never receive a busy signal. 

We also strive to make services more accessible to customers by having extended and 
weekend office hours and by providing services at various locations throughout the community 
such as schools, religious institutions, community centers, hospitals, and public health clinics. 

In your earlier hearings, you heard testimony from a number of witnesses regarding the 
benefits of privatization. I too could spend a great deal of time testifying in support of these 
efforts. Let me simply say, however, not only as a representative of a company viewed as a leader 
in this field but also as a former state child support enforcement director, that the future success 
of child support enforcement lies in the public-private partnership of privatization. 

Again, I thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today. Lockheed Martin IMS and 
the member companies of the Human Services Information Technology Advisory Group are eager 
to continue to work with you on this important legislation. 


Deadline for Current Automated Systems 

As addressed in my written statement, Lockheed Martin IMS supports an extension of the 
deadline for current automated systems to October 1, 1997 as included in the Senate Finance 
Committee's version of H R. 4. 

Lockheed Martin IMS also supports continued enhanced federal funding at the 90% rate to allow 
adequate financial support to assure the development of sound automated systems upon which the 
new systems required by HR. 4 can be built. The Senate Finance Committee's version of HR. 4 
would continue to provide enhanced federal funding for system development at the 90% rate, but 
limited this to the amount approved in each state's advance planning document submitted prior to 
May 1. 1995. As stated in my testimony, I believe that some greater flexibility needs to be 
included in this provision to allow those states that may still be in the process of submitting 
updates to their advance planning documents the opportunity to receive funding at the enhanced 
rate to meet current system development requirements. The following language would address 
the situation by granting the Secretary of HHS some discretion in approving expenditures 
submitted after May 1, 1995: 

Sec.454A. (b) (3)(A) The Secretary shall pay to each State, for each quarter in fiscal years 1996 
and 1 997, 90 percent of so much of the State expenditures described in paragraph ( 1 ) (B) as the 
Secretary finds are for a system meeting the requirements specified in section 454 (16), but limited 
to the amount approved for States in the advance planning documents of such States submitted 
before May 1 , 1 995 . [ The Secretary may also pay to States 90 percent of State expenditures for 
costs approved in advance planning dcKuments submitted on or after May I, 1995 if the 
Secretary finds that such expenditures are the result of unanticipated caseload increases or other 
factors beyond the control of the State.] 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Wiggins. 

Ms. Ross. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JANE L. ROSS, DHIECTOR, INCOME 
SECURITY ISSUES, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Ross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to talk about oppor- 
tunities to defray the rapidly increasing costs of providing child 
support enforcement services. We believe at GAO that charging a 
percentage service fee on all collections of child support for the non- 
AFDC families would be an appropriate way to finance services for 
these nonwelfare clients. We have not recommended a particular 
percentage and we certainly haven’t recommended 15 percent, but 
we have recommended that a percentage of collections would be a 
more desirable mechanism than the current application fee. 

We know that the child support enforcement program is helping 
people that are nonwelfare families. Preliminary data for 1994 
show that the program collected more than $7 billion for about 8 
million non-AFDC families. 

To help defray the costs of providing these services to non-AFDC 
clients, the Federal law requires that non-AFDC applicants be 
charged a mandatory application fee of up to $25. Last year, the 
administrative costs for this nonwelfare workload were $1.1 billion. 
This application fee brought in 3 percent of these costs; in other 
words 3 percent of them were recovered, or $33 million. 

Most States charge their non-AFDC clients less than $1. What 
you should know about these administrative costs is that they are 
growing rapidly and we expect them to continue to grow rapidly so 
that by the year 2000, they will be over $1.6 billion. One important 
factor that led us to recommend a percentage fee based on collec- 
tions rather than the current application fee is that many clients 
served by the non-AFDC program may not be exactly the low-in- 
come population that the Congress envisioned providing services. 

In 1991 about V 2 million men and women requested child sup- 
port services. About 65 percent of them had incomes that exceeded 
150 percent of the poverty line, and about 45 percent of them had 
incomes that exceeded 200 percent of the poverty level. 

When we first reported on this issue in 1992, we evaluated and 
estimated the impact of several alternatives to the current one, in- 
cluding a mandatory application fee, an annual service fee, income 
tax offset fees, and various combinations of each. In evaluating 
these alternatives, we looked at three criteria, the effect on the po- 
tential client’s access to services, the client’s financial resources, 
and State administration of the child support program. After we 
looked at the alternatives and at these criteria, we came to the con- 
clusion that charging a percentage fee on all child support collec- 
tions and eliminating the current application fee would be the most 
appropriate mechanism, for several reasons. 

The approach offers several advantages over the other alter- 
natives and, quite importantly, it provides significant potential for 
increasing the recovery of Federal administrative costs. 

But as to the advantages of this type of collection. No. 1, this is 
administratively very simple. No. 2, because there is no up-front 
cost to the client as with an application fee, it probably won’t serve 
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to discourage non-AFDC clients from seeking other child support 
services like location and paternity establishment. 

No. 3, because of that fact that you are paying only after some 
collections have been made, it would seem less burdensome to cli- 
ents than other methods. 

You asked us specifically to comment on how the alternative fee 
structure we recommend should be implemented. The administra- 
tion of such a cost recovery system should be kept as simple as pos- 
sible so as not to incur unnecessary administrative costs. Thus, 
every time $1 is collected, whether from an income tax refund off- 
set, wage withholding, or just monthly child support collection, the 
percentage fee should be applied. 

We believe that States should be given no discretion in applying 
the fee and should be required to apply it to eve^ dollar collected. 
If, however, you decide that for people coming off the welfare pro- 
gram you wanted to make a special arrangement so they had no 
collection for the first year, that would be possible. 

The amount of costs that were recovered under our approach 
would depend entirely upon the percentage fee that the Congress 
sets. We have a table in our written testimony showing ever^hing 
from 15 percent down to one-half of 1 percent and, as I said before, 
we are not recommending a particular percentage but you can see 
the rai^e of collections that is possible at all of those levels. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I will be glad to an- 
swer any questions. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JANE L. ROSS 
DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY ISSUES 
U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subconunittee : 

1 am pleased to be here today to discuss opportunities to 
defray growing taxpayer costs for providing child support 
enforcement services to individuals other than recipients of Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children (AFDC). 

The purpose of the federal Child Support Enforcement Program 
is to strengthen state and local efforts to obtain child support 
for both AFDC and non-AFDC families. When the Congress created the 
program in 1975, it made child support enforcement services 
available to non-AFDC clients with the belief that many families 
might be able to avoid the necessity of applying for welfare by 
obtaining the support due from the noncustodial parent. Indeed, 
the Child Support Enforcement Program is helping nonwelfare 
families? preliminary data for fiscal year 1994 show that the 
progran^ collected more than $7.3 billion for about 8.2 million non- 
AFDC clients. 

Our testimony today, based on an update of our 1992 report,^ 
will focus on four key points about the non-AFDC child support 
program: (1) growth in non-AFDC caseloads and related 

administrative costs to provide collection and other services; (2) 
income characteristics of non-AFDC clients, specifically, our 
finding that many are not within the low-income population to which 
the Congress envisioned providing child support enforcement 
services; (3) alternatives for increasing non-AFDC cost recovery; 
and (4) an alternative fee structure based on child support 
collections, and the degree of flexibility states should have in 
implementing such a cost recovery system. 

In summary, our work has shown that providing child support 
enforcement services to non-AFDC clients is costly. Since 1984, 
federal and state government non-AFDC administrative costs have 
risen over 600 percent to over $1.1 billion in fiscal year 1994. 
During this time, non-AFDC caseloads have also risen sharply, and 
many non-AFDC clients being served may not be within the low-income 
population to whom the Congress envisioned providing services. 
States have exercised their discretion to charge these clients only 
minimal application and optional service fees, such as for 
offsetting federal and state tax refunds and, thus, are doing 
little to help recover the federal government’s 66-percent share of 
program costs. While non-AFDC service costs increased 
significantly from 1984 through 1994, recoveries of these costs 
only increased from 2 percent to about 3 percent or from $3 million 
to $33 million. The national average cost per non-AFDC case in 
fiscal year 1994 was about $136, while the average fee collected 
was about $4. In contrast, private child support collection 
agencies, whose services are also available to non-AFDC families, 
may charge an application fee and a percentage fee, usually about 
25 percent to 33 percent, of the support collected. 

Because most states have opted to Implement minimal fee 
policies, the federal government’s two-thirds share of the 
unrecovered non-AFDC child support administrative costs is 
considerable — almost $715 million in 1994 alone. For this reason, 
we had recommended in 1992 that the Congress amend title IV-D of 
the Social Security Act to (1) require states to charge a minimum 
percentage service fee of each successful child support collection 
and (2) eliminate the mandatory non-AFDC child support application 
fee and optional federal and state tax offset fees. To date, the 
Congress has not acted on our recommendations . 

BACKGROUND 


Child support enforcement services are provided for both AFDC 
and non-AFDC clients and include locating noncustodial parents, 
establishing paternity, and obtaining child support orders. In 


‘ Child Support Enforcement; Opportunity to Defray Buraeonino 
Federal and State Non-AFDC Costs (GAO/HRD-92-91, June 5, 1992). 
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addition, services are provided to collect ongoing and delinquent 
child support through such means as mandatory wage withholding, 
federal and state income tax refund offsets, personal property 
liens, and reporting delinquent payments to credit bureaus. 

Federal responsibility for this program lies with the 
Department of Health and Human Services* (HHS) Office of Child 
Support Enforcement (OCSE). State child support enforcement 
agencies have responsibility for administering the program at state 
and local levels. The federal government and the states share 
program costs at the rate of 66 and 34 percent, respectively. 

While AFDC recipients are required to participate in the child 
support enforcement program so that states may recover some portion 
of the AFDC grant, others not receiving AFDC may apply and receive 
the same services. In these non-AFDC cases, all child support is 
turned over to the custodial parent. To help defray the costs of 
providing these services, federal law requires that non-AFDC 
service applicants be charged a mandatory application fee up to a 
maximum of $25. This fee must be paid to the child support agency 
by the applicant or the state and may be recovered later from the 
noncustodial parent. States also have the option of recovering 
actual non-AFDC service costs from the custodial or noncustodial 
parent and charging fees for specific services, such as offsetting 
federal and state income tax refunds of delinquent noncustodial 
parents. The federal and state governments share cost recoveries 
at the same rate that they share program costs . 

CASELOADS. COLLECTIONS. AND EXPENDITURES 
HAVE RISEN. BUT FEW COSTS RECOVERED 

Since passage of the Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 
1984, which provided incentives to states to strengthen their non- 
AFDC programs, non-AFDC caseloads, collections, and administrative 
expenditures have grown significantly. From 1984 through 1994, the 
non-AFDC caseload nearly doubled every 5 years and now exceeds the 
ongoing AFDC caseload. When we reported on this increasing trend 
in 1992, .^e estimated that non-AFDC caseloads and expenditures 
could exceed 7 million and $1 billion, respectively, by 1995. Non- 
AFDC caseloads and expenditures, however, grew even more rapidly 
than we predicted. Figure 1 shows caseload and expenditure growth 
from 1984 through 1994 and provides an estimate of both for the 
year 2000. From fiscal year 1984 through 1994, non-AFDC caseloads 
rose 340 percent, from 1.9 to 8.2 million cases, and administrative 
expenditures increased over 600 percent, from $159 million to $1.1 
billion. The average annual service cost per non-AFDC case also 
increased about 60 percent over this period, from $85 to $136. 
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Figure 1; Fiscal Years 1984. 1990. 1994. and Estimated 2000 Non- 
AFDC Caseloads and Expenditures 
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Source: OCSE's annual child support enforcement reports to the 

Congress for fiscal years 1984, 1990, 1994 (preliminary), 
and GAO'S estimates for fiscal year 2000. 

The non-AFDC child support program collects billions of 
dollars in child support, but little of the costs of providing 
these services is recovered. From 1984 to 1994, collections 
increased about 432 percent, from $1.4 to $7.3 billion. During 
this period, the administrative expenditures to provide collection 
and other services has risen sharply. Because most states chose to 
charge minimum application and service fees, cost recoveries over 
this same period were small, increasing from $3 to $33 million or 
from 2 percent to about 3 percent of administrative expenditures. 

As we reported in 1992, most states charge non-AFDC clients an 
application fee of $1 or less. Appendix I provides detailed 
information on states' child support collections, expenditures, and 
costs recovered. 

MANY NQN-AFDC CLIENTS MAY NOT BE 
WITHIN THE POPULATION THE CONGRESS 
ENVISIONED SERVING 

Many clients served by the non-AFDC child support program may 
not be within the low-income population to whom the Congress 
envisioned providing services. The Bureau of the Census’ 1991 
data, the most recent available, show that about 523,000 men and 
women, age 15 years and older, had requested child support services 
in that year. About 65 percent of these reported incomes, 
excluding any child support received, exceeding 150 percent of the 
federal poverty level. As figure 2 further illustrates, of all 
clients requesting services, about 45 percent reported incomes 


‘Census data are generally thought to underreport the receipt of 
income. Answers to questions about income often depend on the 
memory or knowledge of one person in the household. Also, recall 
problems can cause underestimates of income in surveys, because 
people can easily forget minor or irregular sources of income. 

In 1991, the poverty threshold for a three person household was 
$10,860. 
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exceeding 200 percent of the poverty level and 27 percent reported 
incomes exceeding 300 percent. Under current state fee policies 
and practices, taxpayers are paying most of the cost to provide 
child support enforcement services to non-AFDC clients. 

Figure 2; Non-AFDC Clients* Income Relative to the Federal Poverty 
Level (1991^ 
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Note: Data do not add up to 100 percent due to rounding. 

Source: Unpublished tabulations by HHS computed from the Bureau of 
the Census ' 1992 Current Population Survey Child Support 
Supplement . a public use tape. 


ALTERNATIVES TO INCREASE COST RSCOVERY 

Federal law provides states considerable discretion in 
establishing fee policies to help defray non-AFDC child support 
administrative expenditures. Most states choose to exercise this 
discretion by adopting minimal fees, resulting in little cost 
recovery. With non-AFDC caseloads and administrative expenditures 
rising rapidly and the federal government paying two-thirds of the 
unrecovered costs, the non-AFDC fee structure and the rate at which 
child support services are being subsidized appear inappropriate 
for a population that the Congress may not have originally 
envisioned serving. 

When we reported on this issue in 1992, we evaluated and 
estimated the impact of several alternatives for increasing non- 
AFDC child support cost recoveries. These alternatives included 
mandatory application, annual service, income tax offset fees, and 
various combinations of each. In evaluating each alternative, we 
considered the effect it might have on potential clients' access to 
services, clients' financial resources, and states' administration. 
We developed these criteria after interviews with federal and state 
child support officials and various child support public interest 
groups and associations. 

After examining states' fee policies and practices and 
considering the various alternatives, we concluded that any 
approach to increase cost recoveries through amending existing non- 
AFDC child support fee policy should not include mandatory 
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application or fixed annual service fees. Many state child support 
officials view application fees as a barrier to clients who do not 
have the financial means to apply for services. Such fees may also 
discourage clients from seeking services, because the fees are paid 
whether or not any child support is collected. Some officials also 
believe that a fixed annual service fee could be cumbersome to 
administer, especially if it is to be recovered over a series of 
payments throughout the year. Finally, many state child support 
agency officials also oppose any fee that would be means-tested. A 
means test that requires states to validate clients' income through 
third parties would add considerable administrative and cost 
burdens to the program. 

A MINIMUM SERVICE FEE STRUCTURE 
WOULD HELP RECOVER TAXPAYERS’ COSTS 

After considering the various alternatives, we reported that 
(1) charging a percentage service fee of all child support 
collections and (2) eliminating the mandatory application fee and 
optional federal and state tax offset fees would provide the most 
appropriate alternative to finance non-AFDC child support services. 
This approach offers several advantages over the other alternatives 
we evaluated and provides significant potential for increasing the 
recovery of administrative costs. State child support officials 
with whom we discussed this approach believe that it would be 
simple to administer. In addition, because there is no up-front 
cost to the client as with an application fee, this alternative 
should not discourage non-AFDC clients' from seeking valuable child 
support services, such as location and paternity establishment, 
even if collections are not realized. The approach could lessen 
the financial burden on clients who have limited financial 
resources, because fees would be collected only when child support 
payments are received. 

You specifically asked us to comment on how the alternative 
fee structure we recommended should be implemented, including our 
views on the degree of flexibility states should be afforded. The 
administration of such a cost recovery system should be kept as 
simple as possible, so as not to incur unnecessary administrative 
costs. Thus, every time a dollar is collected, whether from an 
income tax refund offset, wage withholding, or monthly child 
support collection, the percentage fee should be applied. States 
should continue to have the option to pay this fee themselves or 
pay the fee and recover it from the noncustodial parent. However, 
as under existing federal law covering application fees, states 
should not be able to claim the service fees they pay as a program 
administrative cost. With respect to states' flexibility, because 
most states have opted to adopt minimal fees that has resulted in 
recovering little of the costs of providing services to non-AFDC 
clients, we believe that states should have no discretion in 
applying the fee and be required to apply it to every dollar 
collected. 

The amount of costs recovered under our approach would depend 
upon the percentage fee that the Congress would set. As 
illustrated in table 1, a 15-percent service fee on collections 
would have recovered almost all 1994 non-AFDC administrative costs. 
However, the Congress may not want to seek full cost recovery. At 
a minimum, a service fee of one-half of 1 percent (shaded row in 
table 1) would have recovered the $33 million realized through 
existing state fee policies. 
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1; Sharing of 1994 Non-AFE)C Child Support Administrative 
Under GAO Alternative Fee Policy 


Dollars in millions 




Service fee 
of Ci 




Costs paid by 


Taxpayer 


Non-AFDC client 


0.5 


$1,083 


$33 


1,043 


970 


897 


750 


366 


604 


531 


585 


458 


385 


804 


239 


950 


1,024 


15 


1,116 


Note: The 1994 non-AFDC child support collections were about $7.3 
billion and administrative expenditures were about $1.1 billion. 
Shaded row represents the fee that would have had to be applied to 
collections to equal the $33 million that states recovered through 
existing fee policies in 1994. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I will be 
happy to answer any questions you or other members of the 
Subcommittee may have. 
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APPENDIX I APPENDIX I 


Oklahoma 

36,760.444 

12.043,014 

80,964 

0.2 

0.7 

Oregon 


8,388,172 

162,329 

0.1 

19 

Pennsylvania 

734.720.564 

62,053,484 

49.643 

0.0 

0.1 

Puerto Rico 


6.134,437 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

Rhode Island 

13.361,090 

3,528.607 

18,080 

O.l 

0.5 

South Carolina 

63,565.001 

15.310.723 

23.166 

0.0 

0.2 

South Dakota 

15.711,411 

2,866,229 

85.688 

0.5 

3.0 

Tennessee 

106,536,188 

12.679,939 

21,438 

0.0 

02 

Texas 




O.l 

02 

Utah 

40.444.643 

8.313,480 

628,286 

1.6 

7.6 

Vermont 

10.525,657 

3,946,838 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

Virgin Islands 

5,205,336 

1,039,192 

7,893 

0.2 

0.8 

Virginia 

1 45-207.273 

40.179,196 

310.168 

0.2 

0.8 

Washington 

236,425.254 

45,762.269 

19.511 

0.0 

0.0 

West Virginia 

42,024.701 

18,619.013 

61.364 

0.1 

0,3 

Wisconsin 

299,147,224 

24,840,880 

2,396,686 

08 

9.6 

Wyoming 

11,896,182 

1.583,064 

20.879 

0.2 

13 

Total 

S7.31 1.1 17,204 

SI. 173,617,451* 

S33.247.750 

0.5 

2.8 


'Because Ohio's fiscal vear 1994 non-AFDC expenditures were not available, we estimated the amount by taking Ohio's 
fiscal year 199,1 average cost per case and multiplying it by the fiscal year 1994 non-AFDC caseload. The total 
expenditures figure includes this estimate 

Note rreliminary collections, expenditures, and costs recovered data from HHS‘ Admiiustraiion for Children and 
Families, Office of Child Support Enforcement 
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APPENDIX II APPENDIX II 

RELATED GAO PRODUCTS 


Child Support Enforcement: Families Could Benefit From Stronger 
Enforcement Program (GAO/HEHS-95-24, Dec. 27, 1994). 

Child Support Enforcement; Federal Efforts Have Not Kept Pace With 
Expanding Program (GAO/T-KEHS-94-209, July 20, 1994). 

Child Support Enforcement: Credit Bureau Reporting Shows Promise 
(GAO/HEHS-94-175, June 3, 1994). 

Child Support Enforcement; States Proceed With Immediate Wage 
Withholding; More HHS Action Needed (GAO/HRD-93-99 , June 15, 1993). 

Child Support Assurance; Effect of Applying State Guidelines to 
Determine Fathers' Payments (GAO/HRD-93-26 , Jan. 23, 1993). 

Child Support Enforcement: Timely Action Needed to Correct System 
Development Problems {GAO/IMTEC-92-46, Aug. 13, 1992). 

Medicaid: Ensuring That Noncustodial Parents Provide Health 

Insurance Can Save Costs (GAO/HRD-92-60 , June 17, 1992). 

Child Support Enforcement; Opportunity to Defray Burgeoning 
Federal and State Non-AFDC Costs (GAO/HRD-92-91, June 5, 1992). 

Interstate Child Support: Wage Withholding Not Fulfilling 
Expectations ( GAO/HRD-92-65BR, Feb- 25, 1992). 

Interstate Child Support: Mothers Report Less Support From Out-of- 
State Fathers (GAO/HRD-92-39FS, Jan. 9, 1992). 

Interstate Child Support Enforcement; Computer Networ)c Contract 
Not Ready to Be Awarded (GAO/IMTEC-92-8, Oct. 23, 1991). 

Children's Issues; A Decade of GAO Reports and Recen^ 

Activities (GAO/HRD-90-162, Sept. 21, 1990). 

Child Support Enforcement: More States Reporting Debt to Credit 
Bureaus to Spur Collections (GAO/HRD-90-113, July 31, 1990). 

Interstate Child Support; Better Information Needed on Absent 
Parents for Case Pursuit (GAO/HRD-90-41, May 24, 1990). 

Child Support; State Progress in Developing Automated Enforcement 
Systems (GAO/HRD-89-10FS, Feb. 10, 1989). 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. I pass. 

Chairman Shaw. I have a couple of questions. 

Ms. Ebb, you spoke of the penalty on the establishment of pater- 
nity. This is one we wrestled with hard and long because we do rec- 
ognize that there would be some injustices. But what would be the 
incentive — or don’t you think that there is a greater incentive, par- 
ticularly when you are escrowing the back amounts due — to go be- 
yond just simple cooperation, but also to help find the father and 
identify him and bring him along? 

To me, we have given a tremendous incentive because we not 
only penalize by reducing the amount, but we allow that amount 
to build up to where it is almost a bounty at a certain time to so- 
licit the increased cooperation of the mother for the identification 
of the father. 

Ms. Ebb. I guess there are two responses. One is that it is tech- 
nically something of a flawed bounty because, as I understand the 
way the provision is drafted, if you are not on AFDC at the time 
the paternity is established, those escrowed amounts were not 
available to you. The bounty is available only if the family is on 
AFDC when paternity is established and because of a fluke of tim- 
ing that the family actually has no control over. 

The second issue is, particularly in a time limited welfare system 
where the family knows they are going to be off welfare and on 
their own, depending on that noncustodial parent for support at 
some point, they already have a compelling reason to cooperate 
independent of the escrow demands. So I think families have that 
incentive already. 

What the effect of the penalty is, is to simply penalize the child 
when there is nothing at that point the mother can do to move the 
State along. I get frequent calls and letters from AFDC moms who 
are terribly frustrated by their inability to speed the process up 
and who are desperate to establish paternity or to obtain support. 

Chairman Shaw. Let me ask this question, then. Given the fact 
that we may very well leave in the legislation the provision that 
would require a penalty to be incurred until paternity is estab- 
lished, what incentive would you suggest that we might give the 
State to move this process along as rapidly as possible for the 
women who are cooperating? 

Ms. Ebb. I can think of a bunch. Let me think about it — I think 
that if you keep that penalty for the family, you absolutely have 
to have a corresponding one for the State so that if paternity is not 
established in a very timely manner, a penalty begins to tick off 
to the State that accrues to the family. I would be happy to think 
through that and get back to the staff. 

[The information was not available at time of printing.] 

Chairman Shaw. I think we can agree on that particular point 
and should move it ahead faster. 

Mr. Henry and Mr. Wiggins, I think you were somewhat in con- 
flict in your testimony. Mr. Henry, I think you wanted to establish 
a situation where we would try to do without the collection process 
or the data process. I believe Mr. Wiggins was testifying that he 
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thought that was a very important facet on this whole issue of 
child support. 

Would you like to amplify your difference? 

Mr. Henry. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. One of the reasons that 
the welfare bureaucracy has grown like Topsy is that we starting 
to pull in a great many cases that don’t need to be there, cases that 
were in voluntary compliance prior to the child support bureauc- 
racy becoming involved in it. Situations where the State bureauc- 
racy tries to look good to the Federal Government by getting its 
per-case cost down simply by pulling in more and more volume. 

You have seen the analysis of the data showing that if we only 
look at AFDC collections, the enforcement program costs more than 
it brings in. The States try to balance that out by saying, “Look 
how much money we are making on the non-AFDC cases.” The re- 
ality is that a great amount of that money need not be spent on 
administration and enforcement because a lot of those cases don’t 
belong there. 

There is not one State that has an accurate list of obligors, 
obligees, and amounts owed. There is not one State that doesn’t 
have as a big part of its caseload situations that would be paid vol- 
untarily if the bureaucracy ceases to exist. 

If we want to cut the cost of administration, one of the things 
we ought to do is motivate the States to distin^ish between cases 
that need intervention and those that don’t. It the government is 
simply serving as an unnecessary conduit, all we are doing is add- 
ing costs and delaying the flow of the money to the child because 
it takes more days to get the dollar from the custodian through the 
Government through the court to the child than it takes for it to 
go simply from the parent to the child. Let’s get out of ministering 
to cases that don’t need ministration. 

Chairman Shaw. H.R. 4 provides that the parents, by mutual 
consent, can opt out or the judge can opt out in situations where 
he thinks the father is responsible. I have a very strong feeling 
that we shouldn’t institutionalize the process where you have a 
noncustodial parent that is trying to be responsible. Many times 
that is a very important link to the child. 

Mr. Henry. Mr. Chairman, you are right. My concern is with the 
way the presumption is built, and bear in mind how people and 
particularly judges in the State courts operate. If the standard op- 
erating procedure is that everybody goes into the system unless 
there is a special effort to stay out, you will get massive overkill. 

You need to be careful because people operate on the basis of the 
presumptions that we establish here. This is why I speak of the un- 
intended consequences of our good intentions. Right now, because 
of the way we have phrased our Federal law, we are causing a 
great many cases to go unnecessarily into the enforcement appara- 
tus simply because that is how we have structured the presump- 
tion. 

It takes a lot of force to resist the natural downhill flow that is 
written into the words of the statute as it is right now. We need 
to be more discriminating about those cases which need to have 
services and those cases which will function just fine on their own. 

Chairman Shaw. Would it be your position that we stay out of 
that and let the States decide who is in and who is out? 
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Mr. Henry. Precisely so. I think that we need to give consider- 
ably more freedom to the States. We don’t have here the capacity 
to understand differences by State, differences within States, dif- 
ferences from urban to rural areas, ethnic differences, employment 
differences. It is not possible for us to really identify the cases that 
truly need to have child support enforcement services. I think we 
are wasting a great deal of the limited Federal money chasing after 
cows that would come home to the bam anyway. 

Mr. Wiggins. I would submit a slightly different picture, not nec- 
essarily from my experience working with Lockheed, but having 
worked in two States — New Jersey and Virginia — as a child sup- 
port director for 13 or 14 years. If everything were so wonderful, 
there wouldn’t be a child support program. If everyone paid their 
support, there wouldn’t be a child support program; it wouldn’t 
exist. 

The fact is there are 9 million orders; 3.4 million of those people 
pay at least one payment during a quarter, so I wouldn’t say that 
we have all these willing payers. Based on my experience and the 
things that I have seen, I know that more than 90 percent of the 
IV-D cases fall into arrears during the life of an order. 

So if 10 percent of the folks are pure and 90 percent of the folks 
aren’t pure, I guess Ron would suggest, let’s get the 10 percent, the 
340,000 people with orders that pay all the time out of the system. 
But it is not the predominant number of cases. The predominant 
number of cases pay sometimes and don’t pay other times. Equally 
important is we have nearly 6 million cases with orders that don’t 
pay at all and another 8.5 million without any obligation at all. 

Chairman Shaw. Do you have an opinion on this, Ms. Ebb? 

Ms. Ebb. I certainly agree with Mr. Wigmns in his view of the 
IV-D system. The next question is, with the non-IV-D cases, do 
you want some form of central case monitoring, which I think is 
what you heard from Texas this morning. Should States be able to 
decide that it is more cost effective at least to have an accurate 
record of whether payments are made in those cases, so that if pay- 
ments fall behind, there isn’t a dispute between the parties and 
you can go on to do faster, more efficient and cheaper enforcement 
if those cases do come into the IV-D system? If the State makes 
that decision, should Federal cost sharing be available? 

I think that does make sense, recognizing that States will be able 
to have that choice and that the parties will be able to decide if 
they want to opt out of that system. But where a State makes the 
determination that that makes sense, it is a good investment at 
least to have accurate records. 

Mr. Henry. Mr. Chairman, if I might, this is a perfect oppor- 
tunity to do a brief reality check that I think brings some of this 
into focus. If I could ask you and Mr. Collins to direct your atten- 
tion to my testimony, you will see a chart which is a reprint from 
the State of Virginia most wanted list. This comes after my friend 
Mr. Wiggins left 

Mr. Wiggins. I did it when I was there, also. 

Mr. Henry. If you take a look at the chart, you will get a grip 
on some of the consequences of what happens when bureaucracy 
runs amok. These are the 10 most wanted “deadbeats” in the State 
of Virginia, the people that we have to come down hard on. Mr. 
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Willy Bibbins Sanders, a “poultry catcher” who has built up an ar- 
rearage of $42,000. How is a poultn' catcher going to come up with 
$42,000? Can we be surprised that he has gone underground. 

If you look at that list, you will find that every one of those 10, 
every single one of them, Mr. Chairman, is a blue collar worker. 
Every one of them has a hopelessly high uncollectable arrearage. 
Not one can afford a lawyer to petition for a downward modifica- 
tion and the State’s bureaucracy won’t process downward modifica- 
tions. 

My understanding is that the State of Virginia won’t touch a 
downward modification unless you have been out of work fully 6 
months and built up an uncollectable arrearage. Mr. Chairman, we 
need to get a lot more realistic about the obligations we are impos- 
ing on people. 

Chairman Shaw. But we are not imposing — H.R. 4 doesn’t go in 
and tell Virginia how they are going to work on their decrees. 

Mr. Henry. If I may, H.R. 4 does continue the effect of the Brad- 
ley amendment which prohibits the States from making retroactive 
modifications. Once Mr. Bibbins built up his $42,000 arrearage as 
a poultry catcher, the State of Virginia was disempowered. It could 
not forgive that arrearage. This is a consequence of the Bradley 
amendment. H.R. 4 keeps that in place 

Chairman Shaw. You are talking about something that is al- 
ready in the law. 

Mr. Henry. That is right. It continues that. 

Chairman Shaw. I was listening and as you said, we did what? 

Mr. Henry. This is a provision of current law. When we talk 
about unintended consequences, we have to look at how all the 
pieces fit together. If we are going to get more strict, if we are 
going to say to Mr. Bibbins, you must do this, do that, revoke his 
driver’s license and so on, we have to get realistic about the obliga- 
tions we are seeking to enforce. We have to bear in mind some of 
the layers that we have already built into place such as the Brad- 
ley amendment. 

Chairman Shaw. As I said in my opening comments, the infor- 
mation we gather here will help us in the conference process and 
maybe we ought to look at that Bradley amendment and see how 
we are intermeshing that with H.R. 4. 

Mr. Henry. I think the States would welcome the opportunity to 
revisit that because it does create difficulty. Not one of these people 
will ever be able to pay off that arrearage. We have just driven 
them underground, driven them away from their children. That is 
not going to help anybody. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, I see that. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Wiggins, you heard Ms. Burke testify earlier 
about a pilot plan and proposal that all cases would go through 
child support recovery that were not opted out or approved by the 
courts. Is that kind of what you are proposing also? 

Mr. Wiggins. Mr. Collins, we would say that a central registry 
makes a lot of sense for all child support obligations, that we create 
a central registry and we have a permanent record. In my experi- 
ence, these disputes that occur without a permanent record, with- 
out a true record of payments, turn into huge disasters that take 
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months and months and sometimes years to untangle. It is so 
much cleaner and more efficient with a central registry. 

Mr. Collins. You are saying we would know within a short pe- 
riod of time whether someone was in arrears or not? 

Mr. Wiggins. We would know what they paid or did not pay. 

Mr. Collins. We could put procedures into place to collect those 
funds if there was not already a payroll deduction in place based 
on an opt-out agreement that was approved by the courts? 

Mr. Wiggins. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. Pertaining to the hardware and the equipment on 
the States, you estimated $400 million? 

Mr. Wiggins. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. I believe we heard that figure earlier this after- 
noon, too; I am not sure — CBO. 

Mr. Wiggins. We have talked to a number of our colleagues, 
other companies that are putting up these systems. We talked to 
a number of our clients in the States and tried to do an analysis 
of what it was going to take to bring these changes to fruition, and 
we feel fairly comfortable with that number. 

Chairman Shaw. I think that was in your testimony. 

Mr. Wiggins. Yes. I did speak to that. 

Mr. Collins. I asked, I believe it was Ms. Burke about — no, it 
was Ms. Bane — the fact that we are in this is because of funds hav- 
ing to be expended through the entitlement program of welfare and 
we were trying to recoup those funds, so we got involved with the 
system for that purpose. 

Now that we are block granting down to the States the actual 
welfare dollars, what do you think of the States being — they have 
all the options, you have all of the options of how to administer the 
program, whether it is paternity or arrears or whatever, and once 
they make those collections, they retain those collections to help 
offset their costs and our involvement would be the hardware, the 
software, and the Federal Register to cross-check with? 

Mr. Wiggins. I would say the Federal legislation involves — it 
still will be fairly prescriptive in terms of what States do in child 
support. The issue of recovering AFDC, the issue of establishing 
paternity, hopefully on more than 520,000 kids each year, the issue 
of preventing people from going on AFDC, and the more important 
issue, I think, is in a time-limited program, child support is going 
to be absolutely more critical than ever, that folks who are going 
off of AFDC, I think the crunch is really going to hit State agencies 
to establish and enforce obligations. 

Mr. Collins. Well, that is true, but now we have two bureauc- 
racies involved in the system. We have States trying to live by the 
Federal mandates. If you simplify that and put it down to the State 
level with States having reciprocal agreements about how they are 
going to collect across State lines, I think you would simplify the 
situation and bring it to something that is much more workable 
than it is today. 

Mr. Wiggins. States have reciprocal arrangements now in terms 
of trying to deal with those 30 plus or minus percent of cases that 
cross State lines. 

Mr. Collins. They are limited agreements, though. When it 
comes to payroll deductions and such 
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Mr. Wiggins. That has been greatly expanded where, essentially, 
Virginia, for example, even before the law changed, routinely sent 
interstate income withholdings to employers out of State and em- 
ployers routinely paid those income withholding orders and that 
has been modified also. I still believe that because of the paternity 
issue, because of the large interstate caseload, I think there is 
going to have to be strong Federal leadership in this program. 

Mr. Henry. Mr. Collins, Mr. Chairman, might I have a mo- 
ment — 

Chairman Shaw. Take 1 minute because we have another panel 
and we have a chairman of another committee who has to leave. 
She looks like she is waiting for a plane. 

Mr. Henry. You put your finger on the situation. We are asking 
each of the 50 States to dance a delicate ballet in terms of bringing 
children and parents back together and providing necessary sup- 
port for children. I think it is entirely inappropriate for us in 
Washington to choreograph every gesture and say it has to be iden- 
tical in each of the States. 

If we are going to give them the respect of some freedom and 
some autonomy in AFDC enforcement, I think that you will find far 
better results in child support enforcement if we give them some 
of that same autonomy. Goodness knows, our efforts from the Fed- 
eral level have been an absolute disaster so far. You will find 
agreement across the aisle on that from both parties, people across 
this panel, people to the left, the right, fathers’ advocates, mothers’ 
advocates. It is not working now. More dollars, more coercions, 
more Federal prescription is not the answer. I think that giving 
States some flexibility is. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. 'Thank you for staying so late and allowing us 
to juggle the schedule around for the out-of-state witnesses. I think 
we have learned a lot. 

Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Morelia. 

Mrs. Johnson, you may proceed as you wish. We know your 
schedule. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NANCY L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM HIE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would ask that my 
entire statement be included in the record and then I will briefly 
summarize it. 

Chairman Shaw. Without objection. 

Mrs. Johnson. There are two things that I want to address. One 
is the Budget Committee’s proposal to charge a fee in the form of 
15 percent of child support collections on nonwelfare families using 
the IV-D services, and the second thing I want to address is the 
proposal in the House-passed bill assigning arrearages for post- 
AFDC families to the families first. 

We discussed this at great length, both in our caucus, in your 
subcommittee, and in full committee. I won’t belabor the point, but 
I tbink it is extremely important that we change current law so 
that families can receive the child support debt owed them before 
they came into the welfare system before the State receives repay- 
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ment for the support they gave that family while they were on wel- 
fare. 

This policy currently encompassed in H.R. 4 accomplishes two 
things. First of all, it rewards families who get off welfare. The 
transition to self-sufficiency is a difficult one, and giving custodial 
parents the money they were owed before they were forced on to 
welfare is the fair thing to do. It helps them during a critical tran- 
sition, and it makes successful independence far more likely. It is 
an appropriate and necessary method of welfare prevention. 

Families often spend down their assets in an attempt to avoid 
welfare. Then when they come off, they have nothing, no bit of 
money to help them through a crisis, and with families there are 
numerous crises. If we want families to get off welfare, not fall 
back onto welfare, we ought to let them collect that child support 
debt that often forced them on to welfare to begin with before the 
State seeks repayment. 

Some of the States have said this costs us money. Well, this pro- 
vision of H.R. 4 has to be seen in the context of all the other provi- 
sions of H.R. 4, some of which save States lots of money. So I 
think, on balance, this could not possibly cost the States money. 
You will remember that one provision specifically eliminates the re- 
quirements for States to pass through the first $50 of child support 
collected monthly to the families. 

So there are many things in our bill that save the States money, 
and this one, I think, putting them second in line for arrearages 
behind families is so important to successful independence for 
women and children that we ought to preserve it. 

As to the 15-percent collections fee idea for non-AFDC families, 
I strongly oppose that. These families that rely on IV-D services 
to help them collect child support can’t afford a lawyer. They are 
the marginal ones. They are not on welfare, so they don’t get the 
service automatically, but they are not able to afford a lawyer, and 
it is a very tough row for them and we certainly can’t make it any 
more difficult by requiring them to pay a 15-percent fee. 

The bottom line is, in reality, the fee will come out of the child 
support for the children because the courts determine what level of 
child support the noncustodial parent can afford to pay and the 
courts are not going to require them to pay that child support plus 
15 percent. The mother certainly doesn’t have 15 percent. In the 
end, it is going to come out of the money for the child’s well-being. 

A far preferable approach, and the approach taken in the Con- 
gresswoman’s caucus bill, would charge penalties for arrearages. 
The State would charge interest on arrearages as a method of cost 
recovery. I believe this would be a more appropriate solution that 
penali 2 es those who are not cooperating with the State and creates 
an incentive for noncustodial parents to comply with their court 
order and does not penalize parents who are in full compliance 
with child support orders. 

The 15-percent proposal would penalize all those parents who, 
once they get in the system, are paying routinely and regularly, 
and they are very marginal. They would still have to pay the 15- 
percent penalty. It has nothing to do with performance, which is 
one of its weaknesses, whereas an interest charge on nonpayment 
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goes to the real culprit as well as collects the money the States 
need. 

I am sure Connie will be able to answer any and all questions, 
and I thank you for your courtesy. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chainnan, thank you for the opportunity to testify before your subcommittee today 
regardine child support enforcement. As you will recall, my colleagues from the Congressional 
Caucus for Women’s Issues and I testified earlier this year in support of including strong child 
support provisions in the welfare bill. We are pleased with the House*passed bill, and come 
before you today with several concerns about new developments in the area of child support. 

Two of the most significant child support issues cunently facing Ways and Means are 
proposals to charge a fee, in the form of 15% of t^llections, for non-welfare families usine IV-D 
services; and to modify the House-passed bill assigning certain arrearages for post-AFDC &nilies 
to the families first. 

I strongly support passing child support arrearage payments to the FAMILY FIRST, as 
spelled out in H.R. 4. In current law, wnm a family lilies for AFDC, it must assign all child 
support arrearages to the state to help offset the costs of being on public assistance. When that 
family leaves AFDC. current law entitles the state to keep the arrauaaes before the fsunily is 
entitled to any arrearages, up to the point of the total cost of their weTfrre. Since the family is 
not entitled to any arrearages up front, it becomes more likely that they will fall onto welfare once 
again. Changing current law to one in which the families receive the child support debt owed to 
them before the state receives its repayment accomplishes several important go^s: 

- It rewards families who have left welfare. The transition to self-sufficiency for families 
on welfare is a difficult one, and giving custodial parmts the money they were owed 
before they were forced onto welfare is simply the frir thing to do, helps them during a 
critical transition, and makes independence more likely. 

” It is an appropriate and necessary method of welfare prevention . Often, families not 
receiving child support spend down their assets in an attempt to make ends meet, only to 
wind up on AFDC when they have no assets left. By allowing families to keep arrearages 
owed to them in addition to their current support, it will provide a small financial cushion, 
so that an unexpected expense is less likely to force the family back onto welfare. 

CBO has reestimated the cost of giving former AFDC families arrearage payments before 
the state, scoring it as a greater cost to w federal and state governments. Non^eless, I urge 
YOU to stay with the House-passed language. The bill overall saves the federal government over 
UC billion, while giving states tremendous latitude in how they operate their welfare, child 
welfare, and child care programs. Further, several specific child support provisions will actually 
save states money, such as elimination of the $50 child support pass-through for families on 
welfare. So, we cannot look at distribution rules in isolation from the other changes we are 
maldng in child support and welfare policy. 

The second issue I would like to comment on peitains to the House Budget Resolutiofl's 
line item calling for a fee equal to 15% of collections to be charged to non- AFDC families using 
rV-D services. This is problematic for a number of reasons. 

Sigaificantly, and I urge my colleagues to focus on this fact, ooa-welfare families using 
rV-D are, for the most part, barely making ends meet off of welfare. Middle and upper income 
frmilies with problems collecting child support owed to them primarily use private attorneys to 
enforce their court order. Ivana Trump (wes NOT call up rV-D asking for nelp enforcing ter 
child support order. The families who use state child support enforcement services depe^ on 
them as an essential tool to help the family remain independent of welfare. 

Who should pay this fee? Most would argue that we should not reduce the amount of 
support going to the child. Yet we cannot say *just pass the fee along to the noncustodial 
paiMt." States' support order guidelines, which he^i to determine the level of the support award 
for a particular family, take into account the amount the noncustodial parent can afforo to pay. 

Just b^use the state must impose a new 15% surcharge does not mean that the noncustodiil 
parent can afford to pay 15% more. Instead, that amcHint of money likely will be dtxlucted from 
the overall award amount, resulting in less money going to support the children. 
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Fufthennore, chatpii( a percentate of coUectioiu penalizea only those parents who pay 
their child support, since they wind up subsidizing the state's costs for trying to collect ftoin more 
difficult cases. Even parents with exceUenl payment histories, for whom the state needs to do 
virtually nothing in order to pass along the jnid support to the custodial parent, would be rerjuind 
to pay this surcharge. 

Instead of charging a flat percentage of coUecdoas, I urm my colleagues to consider a 
provision similar to H.R. TtS, tte Caucus for Women's Issues bill upon which H.R. 4's child 
support provisions are based. This proviskm would charge penalties for arreatagee, te«irli«, for 
example, the state to cha^ interest on arrearages as a method of cost recovery. I belfinre this is 
a more appropriate directum to head, since it penUkes those who are not coopnating with the 
state, aixl creates a strong incentive for noncustodial patents to comply with their court order. It 
does NOT penalize parents who are in fiiti compliance with their child siqipott order. 

I am folly committed to balancing the budget by 2002, as the budpet resolution sets out to 
do, however, I oppose the two child support enforcement ptD|»sals menooned above. I am 
committed to wotidni; to find other ways to raise revenue that will not unfoiriy burden families 
struggling to survive independent of public assistaiKe. Thank yon. 
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Chairman Shaw. Before you leave, I do want to say for the 
record that you have certainly been one of the leading forces in get- 
ting this part of H.R. 4 accomplished and you have done a tremen- 
dous job. I would also like to comment briefly, the 15 percent is in 
the Budget Committee bill. We haven’t done it yet, so there is no 
smoking gun in this subcommittee. 

Mrs. Johnson. You are right. I meant to be clear on that. 

Chairman Shaw. I think that any collection fee should probably 
go along as it does today. It is usually in the court order and I real- 
ly would hesitate to get involved in that as to mandate any particu- 
lar fee or how it is to be paid, because I don’t think that is our 
business. I think that should be the original decree setting forth 
the support payment, and we should give the judges a great deal 
of discretion on this as to who is to pay for it and whether it is 
actually a charge on top of the payment. That is getting into 
micromanaging something that we have no business doing. The 
judge is sitting there and is in the best place to judge each particu- 
lar case. 

Mrs. Johnson. We often say one size doesn’t fit all. This is cer- 
tainly one of those situations. Thank you very much for this sub- 
committee’s hard work on this issue, two of the most serious advo- 
cates of good, solid child support enforcement right here. 

Chairman Shaw. Connie. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

MARYLAND 

Mrs. Morelm. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, Congressman Collins. Thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
tify before you on this issue. I know you have had a long afternoon 
and you have been very patient and diligent. 

I will certainly associate myself with what Congresswoman John- 
son has said and I would say to you, stay the course. This sub- 
committee has been terrific in terms of child support. The innova- 
tive facets of the bill that you have put in I think are a tremendous 
improvement. So I want to urge you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the subcommittee, to continue to stand by the child support re- 
forms that you have crafted to see that in the final House-Senate 
conference report, that the key innovations in child support that 
you included in the Ways and Means bill remain there. 

Two issues I think are particularly important, distribution of col- 
lections and the fees for the non-AFDC families. The Ways and 
Means Committee bill stipulates that when the back-due child sup- 
port is collected for families who have been on AFDC, pre- and 
post-AFDC arrears are paid directly to the family that is owed the 
support first, before the State reimburses itself for AFDC. This is 
done so that families can use the arrears to assist them in making 
the transition from welfare to financial independence. 

It is a marked improvement over the current law, which turns 
the familVs arrears over to the State at precisely the moment when 
the family needs the arrears most, when it is trying to build up 
savings that will protect it from falling back into welfare. So Ways 
and Means determined that current law is unfair, counter- 
productive, and that it deprives families of their rightfully owed 
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support and, at the worst possible moment, just as the family is 
leaving AFDC. 

I urge you to stand by this conclusion. I realize that there are 
financial issues involved here for the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but I would suggest to you that of all the places in which 
to seek savings in the IV-D program, this is among the worst. 

Why do I feel this way? Because distribution of arrears is critical 
to the economic independence of post-AFDC families. It is at the 
heart of the mission of the Personal Responsibility Act, to foster 
and maintain independence from welfare. These arrears, remem- 
ber, were owed to the family. The only reason that States laid 
claim to the arrears is that these families have had to go on AFDC 
and, in many cases, the reason they have had to go on AFDC is 
because they were owed child support in the first place. 

The vicious cycle is finally broken through the distribution provi- 
sions of the Personal Responsibility Act, and this subcommittee 
should be justly proud of that accomplishment. So I urge you to 
stay firm on that profamily measure which has been endorsed by 
the National Child Support Enforcement Association which rep- 
resents our Nation’s IV-D workers. 

Also, the Congressional Caucus for Women’s Issues, of which I 
am the Republican cochair, and Congresswoman Johnson is the Re- 
publican vice chair, feels strongly about that provision of H.R. 4. 
I would also like to urge you to reject any efforts to radically alter 
the fee structure for the non-AFDC families. Examining the fees for 
non-AFDC cases may well be appropriate, but the idea that non- 
AFDC families should be charged a whopping 15 percent of their 
monthly support for IV-D services is misguided. Who, after all, 
would pay the fees? 

In effect, it would be those non-AFDC children receiving child 
support, since the money would be taken out of their checks. Who 
would not pay? For one, the noncustodial parent, since the 15-per- 
cent fee would come from the support check itself, not from any ad- 
ditional charge. 

Let’s remember something else. The only children paying the 15- 
percent fee would be those who are able to collect support at all. 
Any parent who evades child support would clearly not be paying 
anything, so the non-AFDC program would be financed in effect by 
that minority of children who actually receive support, and this 
doesn’t seem to make sense. 

So let’s keep in mind as well that the classification non-AFDC 
family does not imply upper middle-class family or even middle- 
class family, whatever those things mean anyway. Non-AFDC cli- 
ents in the IV-D are those who are not poor enough to qualify for 
AFDC and that doesn’t mean much. After all, AFDC plus food 
stamps doesn’t even bring a family of three to the Federal poverty 
level in 48 States. 

Furthermore, non-AFDC families who have the resources to opt 
out of the IV-D program often do. It is generally those non-AFDC 
families without resources who stay in the program. So 15 percent 
of a non-AFDC family’s child support check could mean a big dif- 
ference for a family that is near or even below the poverty line. So 
if our goal is to keep these non-AFDC clients from becoming AFDC 
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clients, then taking 15 percent of their child support doesn’t make 
sense. 

So I urge this subcommittee to reject that proposal and consider 
more modest adjustments to the non-AFDC fee structure. I said it 
quickly. You have heard it before. I want to offer encouragement 
to stick with what you have done before and congratulate you for 
what you have done in terms of child support enforcement. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, I THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE. I KNOW THAT YOU HAVE A VERY FULL HEARING PLANNED FOR THIS 
AFTERNOON AND I APPRECIATE THE TIME YOU'VE ALLOCATED TO ME. 

FIRST OF ALL, MR. CHAIRMAN, I WANT TO CONGRATULATE YOU FOR THE 
EXCELLENT WORK YOU HAVE DONE ON CHILD SUPPORT IN THIS CONGRESS, AND FOR THE 
HISTORIC CHILD SUPPORT REFORMS YOU WORKED TO INCLUDE IN H.R. 4. THE CHILD 
SUPPORT PROVISIONS OF THE BILL ARE TRULY INNOVATIVE IN SCOPE AND, WHEN 
ENACTED, WILL RESULT IN VAST, TANGIBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN THE IV-D PROGRAM. 

I WANT TO URGE YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, TO 
CONTINUE TO STAND BY THE CHILD SUPPORT REFORMS YOU HAVE CRAFTED --TO SEE 
TO IT THAT THE FINAL HOUSE-SENATE CONFERENCE REPORT CONTAINS THE KEY 
INNOVATIONS IN CHILD SUPPORT THAT YOU INCLUDED IN THE WAYS AND MEANS BILL. 
TWO ISSUES IN THIS REGARD ARE ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT: DISTRIBUTION OF 
COLLECTIONS AND FEES FOR NON-AFDC FAMILIES. 

AS YOU KNOW, THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE BILL STIPULATES THAT, WHEN 
BACK-DUE CHILD SUPPORT IS COLLECTED FOR FAMILIES WHO HAVE BEEN ON AFDC, 

PRE- AND POST-AFDC ARREARS ARE PAID DIRECTLY TO THE FAMILY OWED THE SUPPORT 
FIRST, BEFORE THE STATE REIMBURSES ITSELF FOR AFDC. THIS IS DONE SO THAT 
FAMILIES CAN USE THE ARREARS TO ASSIST THEM IN MAKING THE TRANSITION FROM 
WELFARE TO FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. IT IS A MARKED IMPROVEMENT OVER CURRENT 
LAW, WHICH TURNS THE FAMILY'S ARREARS OVER TO THE STATE AT PRECISELY THE 
MOMENT WHEN THE FAMILY NEEDS THESE ARREARS MOST -- WHEN IT IS TRYING TO ‘ 
BUILD UP SAVINGS THAT WILL PROTECT IT FROM FALLING BACK INTO WELFARE. 

THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE DETERMINED THAT CURRENT LAW IS UNFAIR AND 
COUNTER-PRODUCTIVE IN THAT IT DEPRIVES FAMILIES OF THEIR RIGHTFULLY -OWED 
SUPPORT AND DOES SO AT THE WORST POSSIBLE MOMENT -- JUST AS THE FAMILY IS 
LEAVING AFDC. THE COMMITTEE WAS RIGHT, AND I URGE YOU TO STAND BY THIS 
CONCLUSION. I REALIZE FULL WELL THAT THERE ARE FINANCIAL ISSUES INVOLVED 
HERE FOR THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, BUT I WOULD SUGGEST TO YOU 
THAT, OF ALL THE PLACES IN WHICH TO SEEK SAVINGS IN THE IV-D PROGRAM, THIS 
IS AMONG THE WORST. 

WHY? BECAUSE THE DISTRIBUTION OF ARREARS IS CRITICAL TO THE ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE OF POST-AFDC FAMILIES; IT IS AT THE HEART OF THE MISSION OF 
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THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT: TO FOSTER AND MAINTAIN INDEPENDENCE FROM 
WELFARE. AND REMEMBER, THESE ARREARS WERE OWED TO THE FAMILY ; THE ONLY 
REASON THAT STATES LAY CLAIM TO THE ARREARS IS THAT THESE FAMILIES HAVE HAD 
TO GO ON AFDC -- AND IN MANY CASES, THE REASON THEY HAVE HAD TO GO ON AFDC 
IS BECAUSE THEY WERE OWED CHILD SUPPORT IN THE FIRST PLACE. THIS IS A 
VICIOUS CYCLE THAT IS FINALLY BROKEN THROUGH THE DISTRIBUTION PROVISIONS OF 
THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY ACT, AND THIS SUBCOMMITTEE SHOULD BE JUSTLY 
PROUD OF THAT ACCOMPLISHMENT. I URGE YOU TO STAND FIRM ON THIS PRO-FAMILY 
MEASURE, WHICH HAS BEEN ENDORSED BY THE NATIONAL CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, WHICH REPRESENTS OUR NATION'S IV-D WORKERS. I SHOULD ALSO SAY 
THAT THE CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS FOR WOMEN'S ISSUES, OF WHICH I AM REPUBLICAN 
CO-CHAIR AND OF WHICH MY COLLEAGUE, CONGRESSWOMAN JOHNSON, IS REPUBLICAN 
VICE-CHAIR, HAS TAKEN A STANCE IN STRONG SUPPORT OF THIS PROVISION IN H.R. 

4 . 


I WOULD ALSO URGE YOU TO REJECT ANY EFFORTS TO RADICALLY ALTER THE FEE 
STRUCTURE FOR NON-AFDC FAMILIES. EXAMINING THE FEES FOR NON-AFDC CASES MAY 
WELL BE APPROPRIATE, BUT THE IDEA THAT NON-AFDC FAMILIES SHOULD BE CHARGED 
A WHOPPING 15% OF THEIR MONTHLY SUPPORT FOR IV-D SERVICES IS MISGUIDED, IN 
MY VIEW. 

WHO, AFTER ALL, WOULD PAY THESE FEES? IN EFFECT, IT WOULD BE THOSE 
NON-AFDC CHILDREN RECEIVING CHILD SUPPORT, SINCE THE MONEY WOULD BE TAKEN 
OUT OF THEIR CHECKS. AND WHO WOULD NOT PAY? FOR ONE, THE NON-CUSTODIAL 
PARENT, SINCE THE 15% FEE WOULD COME FROM THE SUPPORT CHECK ITSELF, NOT 
FROM ANY ADDITIONAL CHARGE. BUT LET'S REMEMBER SOMETHING ELSE -- THE ONLY 
CHILDREN PAYING THE 15% FEE WOULD BE THOSE WHO ARE ABLE TO COLLECT SUPPORT 
AT ALL. ANY PARENT WHO EVADES CHILD SUPPORT WOULD CLEARLY NOT BE PAYING 
ANYTHING, SO THE NON-AFDC PROGRAM WOULD BE FINANCED, IN EFFECT, BY THAT 
MINORITY OF CHILDREN WHO ACTUALLY RECEIVE SUPPORT. DOES THIS MAKE SENSE? 

I DON'T BELIEVE SO. 

LET'S KEEP IN MIND, AS WELL, THAT THE CLASSIFICATION "NON-AFDC" FAMILY 
DOES NOT IMPLY "UPPER-MIDDLE CLASS FAMILY" OR EVEN NECESSARILY "MIDDLE 
CLASS FAMILY." NON-AFDC CLIENTS IN THE IV-D PROGRAM ARE SIMPLY THOSE WHO 
ARE NOT POOR ENOUGH TO QUALIFY FOR AFDC. AND THAT DOESN'T MEAN MUCH -- 
AFTER ALL, AFDC PLUS FOOD STAMPS DOES NOT EVEN BRING A FAMILY OF THREE TO 
THE FEDERAL POVERTY LEVEL IN 48 STATES. FURTHER, NON-AFDC FAMILIES WHO 
HAVE THE RESOURCES TO OPT OUT OF THE IV-D PROGRAM OFTEN DO; IT IS GENERALLY 
THOSE NON-AFDC FAMILIES WITHOUT RESOURCES WHO STAY IN THE PROGRAM. THUS, 

15% OF A NON-AFDC FAMILY'S CHILD SUPPORT CHECK COULD MEAN A BIG DIFFERENCE 
FOR A FAMILY NEAR OR EVEN BELOW THE POVERTY LINE. IF OUR GOAL IS TO KEEP 
THESE NON-AFDC CLIENTS FROM BECOMING AFDC CLIENTS, THEN TAKING 15% OF THEIR 
CHILD SUPPORT IS COMPLETELY ILLOGICAL. I URGE THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO REJECT 
THIS PROPOSAL AND TO CONSIDER MORE MODEST ADJUSTMENTS TO THE NON-AFDC FEE 
STRUCTURE . 

I THANK YOU AGAIN, MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, FOR 
YOUR EXCELLENT WORK ON CHILD SUPPORT, AND I URGE YOU TO STAY THE COURSE! 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. You were active on the floor during 
debate of this portion of the bill and we appreciate your continuing 
input and continuing interest. 

Mr. Collins, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Chairman, all I want to say — I had a lot of con- 
cern when I first found that we were handling non-AFDC cases and 
I asked child support people back home about that. I asked, should 
we charge a fee for that? You are telling me, we charge nothing in 
Georgia? They said no, because we are trying to prevent people 
from going into the AFDC system. It is like a preventive measure. 

But if we have situations where we have non-AFDC and they get 
into the arrears, then I would have no problem with a penalty to 
the noncustodial for being in arrears. Maybe that would be a bit 
of intimidation, not an incentive, but intimidation, that it is going 
to cost them more than if they would keep their payments up. 

As far as their arrears and as we collect arrears, the arrears that 
were prior to going on AFDC, there is an old saying in business, 
sometimes your first loss is the best loss. Therefore, our loss is 
when they were on AFDC. Those funds that are collected prior to 
AFDC belong to that child. We collect ours from the noncustodial 
based on when they begin to pay again, as they pay for the time 
that they were on AFDC. I agree that the arrears should go to the 
child. 

Mrs. Morella. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I really think that Congressman Col- 
lins, with your inspiration, has been dynamic on this issue. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I think this is a great issue that 
brings us all together. 

Mrs. Kennedy gave the opening statement for the minority at the 
beginning of the hearing which was the statement that she was 
going to give as part of the panel, so she has been heard from. 
Thank you for staying with us. 

I think it has been a very productive hearing. I for one have 
learned something and I am sure the other members of the panel 
have also. 

[Whereupon, at 5:40 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
JUNE 13, 1995 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to submit a statement for the record 
on the important subject of child support enforcement. I wish to share with you our 
collective knowledge on the subject of child support enforcement and the lessons we 
have learned over the years about how to conduct successful child support 
enforcement programs. 

Since the 1975 enactment of the Child Support Enforcement program to address the 
problem of nonsupport of children, the number of families in need has increased 
dramatically. Single-parent households have increased from 13 percent of all 
households in 1970 to 30 percent in 1993. In 1992, 1 of every 4 children in the 
United States lived in a family where the mother was never married or the father was 
not living with his child or children because of death, divorce, or separation. 

Children now constitute the largest group of individuals living in poverty in the 
United States. It has been estimated by the Urban Institute that the total potential 
amount of dollars that coidd be collected for child support exceeds $47 billion a year. 
In fiscal year 1993, $9 billion in child support was collected at a cost of 
approximately $2.2 billion. 

Office of Inspector General Pei-si>ec(ive 

Clearly, child support enforcement is extremely important, but the underlying 
problems are extraordinarily complex. To be successful in obtaining the support 
needed to keep the ever increasing number of children living in single parent 
households out of poverty, our response must be relentless and multifaceted. Since 
reform of the welfare system is a national priority, improving child support 
enforcement must be an integral part of that initiative. Improving child support 
requires the attention of Federal, State, and local governments as well as the private 
sector to ensure our children receive the appropriate level of financial and emotional 
support from both their parents. Based on our work, consisting of numerous studies 
spanning 9 years, we believe that six key elements are necessary for a successful child 
support strategy. These elements are: establishing paternity quickly, periodically 
updating support orders to reflect changing earnings levels, vigilantly pursuing 
collections through every means possible and eliminating barriers to that effort, 
including medical support in court orders, establishing outcomes oriented performance 
based systems, and improving a range of administrative matters like making sure 
money is distributed promptly and correctly. 

I discuss each one of these issues below. 


Establish paternity quickly using the latest technology and streamlined 
adininistrative processes. 

Over the years, three common themes for effective paternity establishment have arisen 
out of OIG work. First, establish paternity quickly. When first presented with the 
custodial parent whether they are applying for welfare, whether they present 
themselves for the first time at a child support office, or even when they are in the 
hospital after the birth of their child, child support agencies need to quickly establish 
paternity. 


Second, develop flexible internal procedures and processes for establishing paternity. 
A compatible and flexible case tracking system should ensure that cases needing 
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paternity establishment are periodically re-visited in the event that the absent parent 
may be located. 

Finally, we found in conducting a study of paternity establishment "best practices" 
that the utilization of community resources to identify and locate absent parents is 
quite important. Potential data matching possibilities include the Department of 
Motor Vehicles, State agency data bases, the post office, private locator services, the 
Federal Parent Locator Service, criminal records, banks, voter registration, court 
records, employers (including local. State and Federal employers), unions, and 
professional boards. 

Over the years the Congress has strengthened Federal, State and local capacity to 
establish paternity through enhanced matching for the cost of blood tests, encouraging 
a simple civil procedure for establishing procedures that does not require the courts 
involvement, and establishment and continued improvements in the Federal Parent 
Locator Service to assist in paternity establishment across State boundaries. These 
advances have improved the States and locals capabilities in establishing paternity. 
However, more needs to be done. 

Currently, we are reviewing efforts by States to collect for the costs of genetic tests in 
cases where a non-custodial parent has denied paternity. We also plan to review the 
effectiveness of State’s efforts in implementing a simple civil process for voluntary 
paternity acknowledgment in hospitals. 

Systematically update support order's to t*encct changed absent pai'ent 
circumstances, particularly increased eartrings. 

In a number of reports, we have demonstrated the effectiveness of systematically 
tracking absent parent earnings through matches with social security earnings records. 
We found that while absent parents may have little or no earnings when the initial 
court order was established, their earnings did increase over time. We conducted a 
study matching a sample of child support cases with the social security earnings file 
showing increased earnings of certain absent parents over time. 

Other data sources, such as the Internal Revenue Service or State employment 
records, could be equally useful in determining absent parent employers, wages, and 
location. 

We continue to support increased matching of child support records with IRS and 
Social Security Administration earnings data since these matches have the potential to 
significantly increase child support collections. We believe matching is an additional 
and significant tool for child support enforcement to use in conjunction with 
performance standards and periodic review of court orders. 

Future work on these issues includes a review determining the effects of the Child 
Support Initiative on the collection of delinquent supjwri payments. This initiative is 
an attempt to provide a remedy in assisting delinquent absent parents develop a source 
of income enabling them to maintain consistent child support payments. We also plan 
to review the extent and type of State child support collection methods for absent 
parent arrears on closed Aid to Families with Dei)endent Children (AFDC) and foster 
care cases. 

Increase collections tlirongii coordination with other government entities, and 
increased use of wage witiiholding. 

Government Entities: Federal employees should be in full compliance with child 
support obligations. A recent Executive Order from the President re-emphasizes the 
necessity of assuring that all Federal employees fulfill their child support obligations. 
Over the years, we have conducted a number of studies showing that significant 
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numbers of Federal employees, especially the military, the postal service, and the 
Veteran’s Administration are in arrears of their support payments. Most recently, for 
military personnel, we projected that increased compliance with child support 
obligations would save the AFDC and Medicaid programs around $54 million. More 
frequent data sharing and matching of Federal personnel records would identify these 
delinquent payers and immediate wage withholding on paychecks would ensure that 
all Frferal workers provide their children with appropriate child support assistance. 

We are currently conducting a joint review with the Internal Revenue Service 
exploring the extent to which absent parents do not meet their child support 
obligations to their children, yet claim those children as exemptions on their Federal 
income tax returns, claim the Earned Income Tax Credit, or claim child care expenses 
inappropriately. 

Our planned work focuses on collections. In support of the recent Executive Order, 
we will review how well Department of Defense and civilian agencies implement the '. 
Executive Order in promoting and facilitating the establisliment and enforcement of 
child support. We are also looking at the extent of compliance with child support 
obligations of Federal departmental grantees (i.e.. Medicare and Medicaid providers 
and research and evaluation grantees). 

We plan to determine how Slates use data from the Federal IRS offset process to 
increase child support collections. We will assess the effectiveness of State programs 
which revoke various types of State licenses belonging to delinqitenl absent parents. 

We will examine the procedures followed by States in validating and correcting social 
security numbers of delinquent absent parents to help improve collections through 
offset against income tax refunds. We identified a problem correcting erroneous 
social security numbers in a recent audit in a large State and have information that the 
problem may exist in other States. We will assess the implementation of privatizing 
traditional child support enforcement functions performed by the Stales. Privatization 
of some child support enforcement functions has been accomplished by some States as 
early as 1989 for reasons such as, shrinking resources, larger AFDC caseloads, more 
modifications of orders and the need to meet Federal time frames. 

Finally, our criminal investigators are involved in a project with the Federal Office of 
Child Support Enforcement, and the Department of Justice enforcing the Child 
Support Recovery Act of 1992 which makes it a Federal offense to evade child 
support while living in another State. 

Wage Withholding: Wage withholding is a imwerful tool promoting increased child 
support collections. We were interested in employers perspectives of wage 
withholding and found they had concerns about some wage withholding procedures. 

It is important to consider the impact of wage withholding on employers and to 
minimize disrtiption for the employer in implementing wage garnishments. We 
encouraged child support agencies to use standardized formats and provide detailed 
guidance that discusses laws for child support garnishments. We also suggested that 
courts and agencies should limit data requested from employers, so as not to cause 
variances in an employer’s normal pay or disbursement cycles. Finally, we 
encouraged child support agencies and other collection authorities that receive 
payments to establish an electronic fund transfer system to expedite the payment 
process. 

Foster Care; There is a significant |)oteniial for collecting child support from parents 
whose children are in foster care. This is largely an untapped resource. Federal law 
requires pursuit of child support from low-income parents whose children are in foster 
care. However, for children in foster care whose parents have higher incomes, no 
such law exists to require child support from parents with higher incomes. Agencies 
are not precluded from pursuing collections from these families, however, tliey have 
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not focused on these families. These families are better able to financially contribute 
to their children’s care, while their child is in foster care, than low income families. 

In pursuing child support in any foster care case, the best interests of the foster child ■ 
must be considered, which may include not pursuing child support. However, in 
instances where it is considered appropriate, cases should be referred to child support 
for collection. This referral should provide basic data such as the parents’ social 
security number, employment information and date of birth when the information is 
available. We found this data was often available in foster care case records but not 
always provided to the child support agency. 

Include medical siippoit in the coud order. 

As a matter of parental responsibility and law, most children should be covered by the 
health insurance program of either parent before the child is considered for the 
Medicaid program. Ensuring that medical support is included in the child support 
court order is an important tool to ensuring the absent parent provides medical 
support. Identifying those absent parents who can provide health insurance for their 
children not only assures children of stable health care but mitigates the need for 
those children whose custodial parent is on AFDC to receive Medicaid. In 1991, we 
identified substantial cost savings if child support agencies adequately detected and 
pursued available dependent health insurance and absent parents had their dependents 
enrolled. However, we find that Stales could improve this targeting and increase the 
number of dependent children receiving medical support from absent parents, rather 
than Medicaid. 

Develop outcomes oriented i>ciToriiiaiicc based niaiiageineut and financing 
systems. 

Federal incentive payments are provided to encourage political subdivisions and States 
to cooperate in tlie collection of child siipixiri. The incentive formula was designed to ' 
encourage States to develop programs that emphasize collections on behalf of all 
children, improve cost effectiveness, and provide incentives be paid on both AFDC 
and non-AFDC collections. While the Federal law does not specify how States must 
use the incentives, we found that incentive jxiymenis were used primarily to fund the 
Stale or local jurisdictions’ share of child supixiri enforcement costs instead of 
expanding or improving the program. Some State governments realized significant 
savings from the State share of collections for AFDC, while their counties incurred 
the costs of operating the child support program. The method used for calculating the 
incentives was not based on tlie Stales’ demonstrated cajxibility to meet Federal child 
support enforcement requirements and [lerformance objectives. 

Costs to the Federal government for the child support program have continued to rise 
significantly, wliile Slates have recognized increasing amounts of savings. Most 
States received revenues from incentives and AFDC collections under the program 
which were greater than their costs. For example, the Fiscal Year 1992 budget 
estimated States’ gains through incentives at $463 million and Federal costs at $626 
million. At the same time, there is little evidence that incentives have measurably 
improved program performance. States effectiveness, as measured by the percent of 
cases witli collections, remained about the same in the 7 year i)eriod from fiscal year 
1983 through 1989, while incentive payments increased from $121 million to $235 
million. 

Public Law 98-369 requires that the first $50 collected on a monthly child support 
obligation be paid to the AFDC family. This $50 payment does not affect the 
family’s AFDC eligibility nor the amount of assistance to which they are entitled. It 
is commonly referred to as the ’$50 disregard.’ The intent of the disregard was to 
secure greater cooperation from the custodial AFDC parent in locating the absent 
parent and to provide some additional income to tlie family. In reviewing 271 cases 
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in 5 States, we could not identify a single case where the $50 disregard served as an 
incentive for custodial parents to provide information to help locate absent parents and 
thereby increase collections of child support. State and county welfare officials 
routinely obtain information on absent parents in preacceptance and redetermination 
interviews. Those officials indicated the $50 disregard was not working as intended. 
Over a 5-year period savings to the AFDC program from eliminating the $50 
disregard would amount to more than $1.5 billion. 

Neither the Federal incentive payment to States nor the $50 disregard are working as 
incentives. In essence, they have become subsidies to States and custodial parents. 
Difficult policy decisions confront those modifying these programs. No doubt the 
subsidies are important to the States and to low income families attempting to care for 
their children. We can only recommend that any decisions about these programs be 
premised on the fact that they have become more of a subsidy than an incentive. 

To assist the child support agency in developing outcomes oriented management 
systems, we are planning to survey Stale child support enforcement agencies on how 
they view the performance of the Federal Office of Child Support Enforcement in 
assisting State programs. This study will provide one mechanism to assess Federal 
performance in administering the program. 

Improve program administration by eiistiriiig that collections are promptly and 
correctly distributed. 

Public Law 98-378 requires that a mandatory application fee, not to exceed $25 be 
imposed on those non-AFDC individuals who apply for child support services. The 
application fee is to be paid by the individual applying for such services, recovered 
from the absent parent or paid by the Stale out of its own funds. Slates have not 
implemented this fee as inteiuled. Only token application fees of $1 or less were 
charged by 32 States and 24 of those Slates absorbed the fees rallier than charge the 
applicants. Some of the lowest per capita income Slates were charging the maximum 
application fee. Although no States were required to charge an annual user fee in 
1992, 23 States had implemented the option of recovering costs for certain child 
support services such as locating absent parents, establishing paternity, enforcing and 
collecting child support, and tracking and monitoring support payments. 

Undistributed child support payments collected from absent parents deprive children 
of the support to which they are entitled. In six counties which accounted for over 32 
percent of the cliild support collections in California, we found that the counties had 
accumulated child support payments of $8,314,805, of which at least $2,756,690 was 
over 1 year old and $832,643 was over 3 years old. The counties were not (a) 
reporting collections under the State’s unclaimed money law, (b) returning the money • 
to the absent parent, or (3) reporting the unclaimed money as program income. 

Finally, when child support collections are made for foster care cases, the money is 
intended to benefit these children and defray costs of foster care programs. However, 
we observed that some child support collected from biological parents of a foster care 
child was not distributed to the foster care agency which has custody of the child. 

Some of these payments were incorrectly distributed to the AFDC program while 
some payments were distributed to parents, even though they had lost custody of their 
children. We encourage improvements in a system assuring appropriate designation 
of collected funds. 

Conclusion 

Much progress has been made in recent years in improving child support, but much 
more is needed. We believe that improvements in the areas indicated in our 
Statement will make it easier to help custodial parents lake care of their children. As 
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part of our ongoing work, and as noted throughout our statement, we will continue to 
conduct reviews in child support. 

At your convenience, we would be pleased to discuss in more detail the issues raised 
in our statement as well as our planned child support reviews. We have also 
attached, for your reference, a list of all our completed reports, to date, on child 
support issues. Thank you again for the opportunity to submit this statement for the 
record. 

Attachment 
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List of Office of Inspector General Reports 
Below is a list of major child support reviews the OIG has conducted over the years. 


Paternity Establishment 

Effective Paternity Establishment Practices: Executive Report (OEI-06-89-00910) 
Effective Paternity Establishment Practices: Technical Report (OEi-06-89-CX)91 1) 


Child Support Ordei-s 

Review and Adjustment of IV-D Child Support Orders (OEL07-92-00990) 
Improvements in Child Support Enforcement Collection Process Could Generate 
Millions (OAS-12-89-OOI54) 

Child Support Enforcement Collections in AFDC Cases - Modification of Court 
Orders (OEI-05-87-00035) 


Child Support Collections 

Child Support and the Military (OEI-07-90-02250) 

Follow-Up on AFDC Absent Parents (OEI-05-89-01270) 

Child Support Enforcement Collection for Non-AFDC Clients {OEI-05-88-00340) 
Child Support Enforcement Collections in AFDC Cases - Arrearages 
(OEr-05-87-00034) 

Child Support Enforcement Collections in AFDC Cases -Pursuit (OEI-05-87-00033) 
Child Support Enforcement Collections in AFDC Cases - An Overview 
(OEI-05-86-00097) 

Survey of Title IV-A/IV-D Coordination at the State Level (OAS-05-93-00069) 
Exceptions to Wage Withholding for Child Support (OEl-07-9 1-0 1220) 

Employer Perspective: Fragmentation of Stale Practices Impair Ability of Employers 
to Effectively Implement Wage Withholding (OAS-12-91*OOOI6) 

Child Support for Children in State Foster Care (OEI-04-9 1-00980) 

Child Support for IV-E Foster Care Children (OEI-04-9 1-00530) 


Medical Support 

State Child Support Enforcement Criteria for Targeting Medical Support 
(OEI-07-90-00I20) 

Coordination of Third-Party Liability Information Between Child Support 
Enforcement and Medicaid (OEI-07-88-00860) 

Effect of ERISA on State Insurance I-aws (OEI-12-91-01420) 

Perfonnaucc Management 


Use and Equity of Child Support Incentive Payments (OAS-09-9 1-00034) 

Child Support Enforcement Incentive Payments (OEI-05-9 1-00750) 

Child Support Incentive Payments - Financial and Program Implications 
(OAS-09-91-00147) 

Effectiveness of $50 Child Supjwrt Disregard on Collections Under the Child Support 
Enforcement Program (OAS-02-86-72606) 
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Program Administration 

State Practice and Perspective for Assessing Fees for Non-AFDC Users 
(OAS-06-91-(X)048) 

Cash Management Practices by State Child Support Enforcement Agencies 
(OAS-12-91-00018) 

Undistributed Child Support Payments Collected From Absent Parents 
(OAS-09-93-00030) 

Incorrect Distribution of Child Support Collected on Behalf of Children in Non-IV-E 
Foster Care (OEI-04-91-0098I) 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


Statement of 
SUSAN M. BROTCHIE 
President 

ADVOCATES FOR BETTER CHILD SUPPORT, INC (ABC'S) 
June 13, 1995 


Advocates for Better Child Support is a national, non-profit 
organization operated by an entire staff of volunteers. Founded in 
Massachusetts, in our first year alone, we answered to over 9,000 
custodial parents see)cing assistance and started chapters in 11 
other states . We accept no salaries for ourselves and thrive on 
witnessing our membership succeed in securing child support owed to 
their children. This is often a long and painful road to travel, 
but along the way there are many accomplishments and goals our 
members have achieved other than in a purely monetary sense . 

We are primarily a non-AFDC organization comprised of single, 
worjcing parents. Advocates for Better Child Support is an active 
organization within NCSAC, National Child Support Advocacy 
Coalition. The majority of our membership are former AFDC 
recipients who have overcome great obstacles in the transition from 
welfare dependency to productive, tax paying citizens long before 
there was ever tal)c of "welfare reform". A typical ABC'S member is 
a low income custodial parent who must work two and three jobs, 
many without the luxury of health benefits, just to meet her 
monthly budget. The majority education level of our membership is 
high school graduates. She can not further her education because 
there is no money available after paying for necessities such as 
food, utilities and rent. There is no time left after working 
multiple jobs to support her family, and, she doesn't qualify for 
any aid because she is not receiving any government assistance. In 
many ways, she would be better off on welfare, instead she has 
earned a doctorate in budgeting and stretching a dollar. One trip 
to the pediatrician's office for a common ear infection or strep 
throat is enough to set her back for months. 

It is for these members I offer my statement before this 
subcommittee on two issues that would have the most impact on 
theirs and their children's lives: cost recovery in the non-AFDC 
program and distribution of collections. 
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COST RECOVERY IN THE NON-AFDC PROGRAM 

While Congress is focusing on helping mothers leave welfare, 
and acknowledging that the missing link in helping mothers achieve 
financial independence is establishment and enforcement of child 
support orders, lost in the shuffle are the children of single 
working mothers who also need their child support in full and on a 
regular basis. It has been stated that many members of Congress 
would support spending money to assist welfare mothers collect 
child support. What hasn't been given is the incentive for a 
mother who has been in the work force at low paying jobs, to remain 
there. They are the ones who have contributed to a cost reduction 
of the welfare program, receiving no health benefits, and because 
they have entered the workforce, are not eligible for any 
"entitlement" programs which their tax dollars help support. The 
one and only program paid for by her taxable income which is 
desperately needed and she is deserving of without any charges or 
fees is services from the IV-D program. 

To consider assessing fees for services from Non-AFDC mothers 
who have played by the rules is equal to double taxation. In 
states that do charge for services, many single working parents 
have not even bothered to apply. These are the states that will 
find these women in their AFDC program because they are about to 
just give up. It is a well recognized fact that Non-AFDC mothers 
cooperate fully and assist the IV-D agency because the child 
support checks mean more food on the table for she receives no food 
stamps. Child support checks received on a regular basis and in 
full enables a parent to get her children to the doctor immediately 
when symptoms of an infection are present, rather than attempting 
to ride out the storm because of no money available for those 
unexpected Crips to the doctor's office which almost always require 
a prescribed antibiotic. And more importantly, regular child 
support checks would allow the working mother to give up one of her 
part time jobs that earn her a mere $25.00 to $30.00 a week extra, 
but takes her away from her children at night or on week-ends. 

Thousands of divorced or never-married parents do not utilize 
IV-D services because the non-custodial parent is responsible 
financially and morally to his children. The children of these 
parents are fortunate. Mothers who seek assistance from IV- 
programs do so because there is no compliance from the father and 
she needs her IV-D agency's intervention. Many mothers turn to 
their IV-D agency after becoming "in debt" to a private attorney, 
who is rarely successful in continuous enforcement. It was after 
I personally incurred $17,500 in attorneys fees that I turned to 
the Massachusetts Department of Revenue for help. The sum of my 
attorney's fees equal over three (3) years of child support that my 
daughter will never see. It defeated the purpose. 

It is the absent parent who has forced the mother to become a 
statistic in the caseload of the Non-AFDC program. • A simple 
analogy would be to compare this situation to the millions of 
Americans, who through their tax dollars, fund public education, 
yet never use the public schools, however, the schools are there 
for them should they start a family or find that the cost of 
private education is no longer affordable. Or the thousands of 
childless Americans who also have supported public education and 
various other social programs and do so willingly because of the 
end result in society. Child support enforcement is no different. 
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Service being provided by IV-D programs are a direct result of 
a default of a court ordered or otherwise agreed upon payment 
schedule. In the example of a creditor, (which in essence the non- 
AFDC parent is) would the credit grantor pay a penalty for late 
payments made by the grantee?! Of course not, but penalizing the 
recipient, who are indirectly the children, in the event of a 
default would surely seem just as absurd! 

If cost recovery of the non-AFDC program is to become a 
reality, any assessment being considered should be against the 
parent responsible or rather irresponsible to the needs of his 
family. Consideration should be given to incentives for fathers to 
pay on time and in full, rather than disincentives for the non-AFDC 
parent to pursue IV-D assistance. Much like society pays their 
credit cards and mortgage payments on time to avoid "late charges" 
and "surcharges", perhaps similar measures taken against the 
delinquent parent would encourage regular payments. The rate of 
return would surely exceed contributions. 

The belief that non-welfare, especially non-poor, parents 
should be required to pay for child support services is a biased 
one. What is considered non-poor? The 1992 GAO study found that 
the Bureau of Census data for 1989 showed that about 53% of the 
individuals requesting non-AFDC child support enforcement services 
in that year had family incomes exceeding 150 percent of the 
federal poverty level. The findings of those 53%, undoubtedly did 
not reflect the number of jobs those non-AFDC parents worked to get 
themselves above the poverty level or the number of mouths they 
were feeding. Exceeding 150 percent of the federal poverty level 
does not mean the children of these hard working parents are 
enjoying trips to Disneyworld. Plain and simple, it means they 
have pulled themselves up by the bootstraps by working as many jobs 
as necessary in order to remain off public assistance, but are 
unfairly classified as "non-poor" . 

The GAO report also stated that rising non-AFDC caseloads and 
new programs requirements could lead to administrative costs 
exceeding $1 billion by 1995, with very little offset from those 
benefitting from the services. The GAO report also stated, "Under 
current state fee policies and practices, taxpayers are paying most 
of the cost to provide child support enforcement services to non- 
AFDC clients." Non-AFDC clients are tax pavers. They are paying 
for a service they have found an urgent need to utilize. Reality 
is not only the non-AFDC family benefitting from services provided, 
but also the government in the form of cost avoidance. $1 billion 
dollars pales in comparison to the cost of these families receiving 
public assistance. These non-AFDC families should be viewed as 
success cases and an inspiration for those AFDC families who may be 
reluctant to leave the welfare rolls. However, by Congress 
implementing cost recovery measures against the non-AFDC family 
would not only steal a debt owed to children, would be construed as 
a punitive measure rather than rewarding work over welfare, and 
would surely break the non-AFDC mother's spirit and motivation. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF AFDC COLLECTIONS 


It is only common sense and good business sense to distribute 
pre and post AFDC arrears to families first. Across the nation, 
Americans are looking toward the 104th Congress to end welfare as 
we know it. Many of those Americans, are AFDC recipients who 
struggled to stay off public assistance. For years living on 
welfare's threshold, while accruing child support arrears. The 
single, most significant factor which led them to cross over that 
threshold, was the unpaid child support owed to their children. 
While accruing pre-AFDC arrears, we must not forget these mothers 
were working and making an admirable attempt to stay off welfare, 
paying taxes throughout the duration. For various reasons, they 
succumbed to the AFDC caseload. Assigning pre-welfare arrears to 
the states is similar to a "fencing" operation and is unfair to the 
children owed this money. Evelyn Reynolds, a member from Plano, 
Texas in a recent letter detailing the disadvantages she is 
experiencing in attempting to remain self sufficient, wrote 
"Finances play a pivotal role in all of our lives and determines 
what opportunities we all have." By not disbursing pre-AFDC 
arrears to families like Ms. Reynold's, opportunities for her 
children will never be realized. Every opportunity to invest in 
the future, which is in our children, is an investment made which 
in the long term, increases revenues to the state and federal 
government through zero contributions or, cost avoidance. 

To enhance the number of families leaving the welfare rolls, 
and ensuring their AFDC cases remain closed, all pre and post AFDC 
arrears must go to the families first. This is not only a powerful 
incentive, but serves as a motivator in reinforcing empowerment 
versus entitlement. We firmly believe that Congress is committed 
to assisting families become and remain self sufficient. To opt 
for any other measure than putting families first, both pre and 
post AFDC, would be undermining the goal. 

Sometimes, giving ourselves (and our children) what we need is 
work. It may mean eliminating or developing a certain 
characteristic. The same holds true for Congress. We need to give 
families who have a need to be motivated in becoming productive 
citizens a head start. That head start is ensuring all past and 
post arrears will go to those who need it the most - families. 
Families who are far less fortunate than those who have avoided the 
web of government assistance programs . Mothers who never had the 
opportunity to finish grade school or high school , Mothers who 
learned what they lived, becoming the 2nd or 3rd generation of 
welfare recipients, trying desperately to break the cycle, to make 
a better life for their children than what they were denied all of 
their lives. 

If this cycle of dependency is to be broken, a true commitment 
of compassion and willingness to help, must be made to all former 
and present AFDC recipients. We must include those families who 
only for the grace of God, have not yet fallen across welfare's 
threshold. We as a nation must do more for our own, to end this 
vicious cycle of poverty or near poverty, that all too many 
children are being forced to live in. The investments made to the 
child support enforcement programs should have no strings attached 
for those children who represent the caseloads. To charge them, 
rather than invest in them, would be counter productive in 
achieving the final goal of self sufficiency, not welfare 
dependency . 
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"The most effective public official is one who, while finding 
passage through the maze of economic and governmental 
considerations, never forgets that compassion for people comes 
first." (Author unknown). 

Advocates for Better Child Support believes this Congress can 
be effective in assisting families free themselves of welfare 
dependency, and putting the needs of those that have already left, 
along with those who are battling the fight to not give in. We 
believe this can be accomplished through encouragement and 
acknowledgement of both AFDC and non-AFDC families. 

Cost Recovery in the Non-AFDC program and Distribution of 
Collections are two issues that if compassion and common sense are 
not considered, will not only prevent true independence, but will 
induce a negative attitude and sense of' defeat among those single 
parents these two matters will directly impact. 
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American Society for Payroll Management 
P.O. Box 1221, New York, NY 10025 
(212)662-6010 


STATEMENT OF 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PAYROLL MANAGEMENT 
ON EMPLOYER-RELATED CHILD SUPPORT PROVISIONS 
SUBMITTED TO THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
JUNE 13, 1995 
BY 

DEBERAJ.SALAM 

The American Society for Payroll Management (ASPM) represents the nation’s largest 
employers. Our members employ workers in numerous states and process hundreds of 
thousands of intrastate and interstate child support withholding orders each pay period. 
Through our work with the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support and with child 
support associations, we understand the magnitude of the child support enforcement 
problem. To this end, we have suggested ways in which the wage withholding system 
could be more efficient for all, including employers. We urge Congress to give serious 
consideration to the following recommendations in drafting final child support 
legislation. 

4 >** 

• Employer Reporting of New Hires. Both the House and Senate have proposed that 
employers report information concerning new hires to a state registry. Because the states 
would be required to broadcast this information to a national new hire directory, ASPM 
has proposed that employers report directly to the national new hire directory. We 
continue to stand by our position that a state-based new hire reporting system is less 
efficient and more costly than reporting to a national new hire registry. First, the 
integrity and timeliness of the data contained in the national new hire directory is 
dependent on 50 or more fully-functional and compliant state systems. Interstate cases, 
which represent approximately 30% of child support orders, are not well served by this 
system, and in some instances may not be served at all. Second, accuracy is jeopardized 
because the information must first be processed by the state and then resubmitted to the 
national registry. 

Finally, and of paramount importance to employers, is the lack of uniformity inherent in 
state-based reporting. Although federal legislation would define the data that employers 
must report to the states and would establish the frequency in which they must be 
reported, there is nothing to prevent some states from asking for more data in less time. 
Unreasonable requirements for new hire data (e.g., reporting of applicants who have 
refused a job offer, submission of data within 10 days of hire) by a few states would 
reduce employer compliance (as experience has shown), and the usefulness of new hire 
reporting. It should be emphasized that some states already impose unreasonable new 
hire reporting requirements. It is doubtful that these states (unless compelled to do so 
under federal legislation) will revise their reporting requirements to meet the more 
reasonable provisions contained in federal legislation. 

H.R. 4 allows employers that report magnetically or electronically to report new hires 
only to that state in which they employ the greatest number of employees. In theory, this 
provision would reduce the reporting burden on multi-state employers — eliminating the 
need for new hire reporting to each state in which they hire employees. Though this is not 
the best reporting system in our view, it could be a suitable compromise if modified as 
follows: 

(1) An employer may report to any single state of its choosing (whether or not it 
reports magnetically), and 
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(2) an employer shall not be required to report new hire data to more than one 
state, and 

(3) an employer shall not be required by any state to report data more frequently 
than federal law requires or to report more information than required by federal 
law. 

Without these provisions, federal law can be easily circumvented by states wishing to 
impose unreasonable new hire reporting requirements. For instance, states could require 
that new hire data be reported by all employers doif^ business in the state regardless of 
any new hire report submitted to any other state. Should this occur (as likely it will), the 
relief provided by Congress would be undermined. 

• Frequency of New Hire Reporting. As proposed by the House, employers would be 
required to report new hires the later of 15 days from the date of hire or the date wages 
are paid. As currently worded, employers would be required to submit new hire reports 
each pay period. Some employers pay wages several times per week, others, such as 
employee leasing companies, pay wages on a daily basis. Compliance will be virtually 
impossible for these employers — the likelihood of magnetic reporting diminished because 
of cost. In order to increase the use of magnetic or electronic transmissions, we urge 
Congress to allow magnetic and electronic filers to report new hire data no more 
frequently than twice per month. The minimal delay in receiving new hire data is more 
than offset by the elimination of manual data entry and the associated data entry errors. 

• Penalties For Failure to Report New Hires. Penalties for failure to report should not 
be excessive and should be consistent with the information return reporting penalties that 
currently exist (e.g., $50 for each failure up to a maximum of $150,000 per year). We 
also urge Congress to provide for a period of leniency while employers are preparing for 
and learning the new hire reporting requirements. 

• Direct Income Withholding. Both the House and Senate propose verbatim adoption of 
UIFSA by all states. In those states that have already adopted the direct income 
withholding provision of UIFSA (Section 501), there is confusion as to the choice of law. 
We urge Congress to make it clear that the law of the employee’s work state prevails. 

• Uniformity in Withholding Terms and Procedures. Employer implementation of 
withholding orders under the UIFSA provisions will be unsuccessful unless the states are 
required to adopt uniform terms and wage withholding provisions. We support the 
Snowe-Dole proposal for a 12-member commission to make recommendations as to the 
feasibility of adopting uniform terms. We further recommend that at least one member of 
the commission, expert in employer administration of wage withholding orders, be 
appointed. Uniformity in the following areas is essential: 

□ The definition of income subject to withholding 
O The definition of disposable earnings 

□ The maximum amount of disposable earnings subject to child support 
withholding (ASPM recommends a cap of 50%) 

□ The maximum administrative fee an employer can charge an employee 
(ASPM recommends a maximum fee of $5 per pay period) 

O When an employer must begin withholding (i.e., 14 days from receipt of 
order) 

□ When an employer must remit amounts withheld (ASPM recommends 
payment within 10 days from date withheld) 
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□ Whether or not medical support orders are considered in the CCPA limit; and 

□ The standard procedures that apply when there are multiple withholding 
orders and insufficient disposable income to satisfy all orders (ASPM 
recommends a uniform state-computed allocation) 

• Disbursement of Child Support Withheld. Under the current system, most employers 
are required to issue a separate payment to each county or “registry” within the state. 
Texas, for instance, has 255 registries to which child support withholding is paid. Only 
22 states at this time have one central payment location. The requirement to issue 
multiple payments to multiple agencies is not only costly for employers, but can create 
problems for the collection agencies, and ultimately, the custodial parent. We propose 
that a single collection and disbursement for both IV-D and non-IV-D cases be required 
in each state. 

• Bankruptcy. Under current law, an employer is required to cease making deductions 
under a child support order unless instructed to continue such withholding by the 
bankruptcy court. There are some who believe that the 1994 revisions to Full Faith and 
Credit would require that employers continue wage withholding for child support unless 
instructed not to withhold by the bankruptcy court. Employer procedure under a 
bankruptcy order needs to be clearly explained in the law. We urge Congress to address 
this issue. 


• Uniform Wage Withholding Orders. Today, there is virtually no uniformity in 
withholding orders, even within a single state. This lack of uniformity invites errors, 
many of them directly affecting the custodial parent. The mandated use of a uniform 
withholding order (designed with the input of employers) in both IV-D and non-lV-D 
cases will help employers to more correctly implement them in the most timely manner. 

• Broader Use of New Hire Data. The new hire data provided by employers should also 
be used for the detection of unemployment and workers’ compensation insurance fraud 
thereby reducing these costs to both government and business. 
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B.O.LD..INC. 

BLACKS ORGANIZING LEADERSHIP DEVEIOPMENT 
ADMNSIRATIVE SERVICE CENTER 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
POST OFFICE BOX S5-23SS 
MIAMI, FLORIDA ^3055 
005)587-0998 


Mr. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Room B-317 Rayburn House Office Building 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20510 

R£: Written Testimony for the Record 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

We would like to congratulate you for an outstanding job and 
for giving us the opportunity to assist your committee in crafting 
a bill that deals with Welfare Reform that give power back to our 
states . 

In looking at this historical moment we have for the last 4 
years been seriously attempting to enforce the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, 1967, 1972, 1978 and the Community Service Act of 1974 

with technical amendments enacted in 1976. Most of your reforms 
that we support targets almost all of those programs being considered 
by this years budget resolution for cutting or elimination of programs 
that were formally administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
of 1964 in violation of law according to P.L. 88-452, 92-424, 93-644, 

94- 341 and P.L. 95-568. 

Mr. Chairman, during the Nixon Administration all antipoverty 
programs were given by law to the Community Service Administration 
an independent corporation to be operated by the founder of the 
Economic Opportunity Act a Mrs. Mary L. Hill. With this organization 
being formed for positive change and in setting the debate across 
the nation for the returning of power back to the great state, 
B.O.L.D, would now like to request that our testimony and attachments 
be included in the congressional records for the purpose of being 
seened by our children, and grandchildren in the years to come in 
part to balance the budget by the 21st Century. 

In closing, I personally in watching your committee have much 
respect for its commitment, boldness and intelligence and we ask 
that your committee sponsor a resolution in the conference committee 
that re-establishes within each Governor offices State Economic 
Opportunity Offices to work with the independent Community Service 
Administration as noted in P.L., 08-452, 92-424, 93-644, 94-341 and 

95- 568. 
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Keep up the good honest work by sending us a copy of the hearing 
and an indication that shows our testimony being included in the 
congressional record. 


Again, thank you for your time and attention. 



cc: SCtsie Young, Treasurer 


ENCLOSURES 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOMAN RESOURCES 

H . R . 4 

Chairman E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 

June 13, 1995 

Testimony Submitted by Rubin and Felicia Young, B.O.L.D., INC, 
RECORDED STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD 


Mr. Chairman, we would like to begin our testimony with the early 
history of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1 964 that was passed 
by the Congress in 1 965. This program as put into law was founded 
by Mrs. Mary L, Hill/Chief Executive Officer of the New Daycare 
Human Services Program established in 1962 and passed the House 
due to the leadership of the late Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., Chairman of the House Labor and Education Committee to be 
included as part of President Lyndon B. Johnson's administration 
goals to end the "War on Poverty" and establish within the Executive 
Branch an Office of Economic Opportunity to administer all 
antipoverty program funds, research and demonstration projects and 
be headed by a Director under the leadership of Mr, Shriver. 

Mr. Chairman, as this nation begin discussing how to better serve 
our nation's poor through the use of child support enforcement, 
supplement security income and welfare reform that empower our state 
Governments and local elected officials. We would like to also 
comment for the record about public laws that our Congress in 1972 
and 1979 under the Nixon and Carter Administration passed and signed 
into law prior to this bill promoting the benefits of work through 
the creation of an independent corporation. This constituted law 
in (P.L. 94-341) was called the Community Service Administration 
that eliminated through amendments to this act in the 1 980's the 
dangerous grips of welfare dependency. 

Mr. Chairman, under the law it was the Community Service Act of 
1 974 (P.L. 94-341 ) duly enacted in 1976 that created the Community 
Service Administration for the purpose of becoming the successor 
agency to the abolished Office of Economic Opportunity of 1964, 
This independent corporation/agency assigned new internal revenue 
codes for IRS auditing purposes was given the authority under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-568) to extend and revise 
all programs under title I through title IX of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 as stated (hereinafter in this Act referred 
to as the "Act") that eliminated the waste and the duplication of 
all federal antipoverty programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the Community Service Administration under the 
Community Service Act of 1974 superceded by law the authority given 
to the Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Energy, the Department of Education, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of HUD, and many other federal 
programs dealing with the administering of earmarked antipoverty 
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funds for the purpose of eliminating poverty. The Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare was abolished and in 1 979 or 1981 
under (P.L. 97-35) is known as the Department of Health and Human 
Services that continues to fund programs that had an early beginning 
in the former Office of Economic Opportunity creating its own Office 
of Community Services. The Community Service Administration (CSA) 
is the central agency for the developing, testing, and operating 
programs to reduce poverty and welfare dependency in the United 
States. CSA was created by law to carry out its role as an advocate 
for the nation's poor through and with the assistance of the agency's 
State and local grantees. 

Mr. Chairman, CSA is the nations only legal legislative program 
constituted by law that represent a variety of activities including 
individual and group outreach and access assistance, community 
organization, research and demonstration and advocacy directed at 
policies and regulatory practices adversely affecting the poor and 
disadvantaged. In the 1970's as the Nixon administration's 
enthusiasm for the poverty program began to wane and ultimately 
turning Congress hostile towards Mr. Nixon's efforts to abolish 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, hope for a single coordinative 
agency at the Federal level began to diminish. By 1973, the role 
of OEO was limited primarily to Federal administration of community 
action funds. Mr. Chairman, in 1974, a separate agency (CSA) outside 
the Office of the President, was created by (P.L. 93-644) under 
the Headstart, Economic Opportunity, and Community Partnership Act. 

The primary function of this new agency was to administer Federal 
funds for community action, special impact programs, and community 
economic development. In the ten years which preceded the passage 
of the 1974 Amendments, the success of efforts aimed at national 
coordination of antipoverty activities through OEO was limited and 
usually confined to modest attempts at coordination within single 
program categories. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of the Budget, which 
was an important participant in the planning of the antipoverty 
program at that time strongly supported the community action program 
concept supporting President Lyndon B. Johnson's Task Force on 
Poverty. With the passage of the 1967 amendments to the Economic 
Opportunity Act made it a requirement that local communities CAA 
Boards for poor people be comprised of one-third elected officials 
or their representatives, one-third local private sector 
representatives, and one-third democratically selected 
representatives of the poor in order for the poor to become 
self-sufficient. Community action was the primary method through 
which CSA seeks solution to the social and economic problems related 
to poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, in making this point one of the CSA's principal 
administrative mechanisms for accomplishing this cooperation was 
the Division of State and Local Government. It functioned in two 
fundamental ways: through the State Economic Opportunity Offices 
— SEOO's which were funded in all of the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico? and through 
coordinating the collaborative efforts of CSA headquarters, the 
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agency's 10 regional offices, and the 50 plus SEOO’s. State Economic 
Opportunity Offices, usually located in the Office of the Governor 
of each State, and were essential to the overall operation of the 
Division of State and Local Government. They provide technical 

assistance to community action agencies particularly in rural areas, 
and served with the Community Service Administration as advocates 
for programs for the poor with other State agencies and as 

coordinators and liaisons with other Federal agencies in statewide 
and local programs. The Community Action concept although once 
controversial has proven to be an effective mechanism for the 

delivery of services and for communities to marshall their own 
resources to combat poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, in an official letter Mrs. Mary L. Hill founder 
of the Economic Opportunity Act and the Community Service 

Administrative Director is respoiisible for establishing on behalf 
of our nation's poor an overall plan to govern the approval of 
research, demonstration, and pilot projects, in addition, to her 
being responsible for the use of all research authority under title 
I - Research and Demonstration projects. On May 15, 1978, Mr, Robert 
Levine, Congressional Budget Office Director at the time submitted 
a cost estimate report to the Honorable Harrison A. Williams and 
we quote. "Dear Mr. Chairman, pursuant to section 403 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the Congressional Budget Office 
which prepared for the record, the attached cost estimate report 
for S. 2090, the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1978. Should 
the Committee so desire, we would be pleased to provide further 
details on the attached cost estimate". In other words CBO had 
indicated that the regulatory impact of the 1978 amendments would 
be minimal. Also, it stated that the number of people regulated, 
the economic impact on such people, the impact on their personal 
privacy, and paperwork resulting from regulations to be published 
under the terms of this bill will be essentially no different than 
under the current Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. All of the 
preceding estimates had assumed full appropriation of authorization 
levels as was approved and signed by Assistant Director for Budget 
Analysis a Mr. James L. Blum. 

Mr. Chairman, as it relates to welfare reform that move poor people 
off the welfare dependency rolls to work that return power back 
to our states gives the Community Service Administration by law 
the authority to redeiegate and reassume all of its duties to 
administer earmarked antipoverty funds that is currently being 
administered by Department of Health and Human Services, HUD, Labor, 
Education, Energy, Commerce and various other federal agencies in 
violation of these federal laws. The U.S. Constitution guarantees 
the people a Bill of Rights and the separation of powers among our 
three branches of government and should it be by law any bill and/or 
treaty signed under the authority of the United States by a duly 
elected President of the United States that bill and/or treaty shall 
become the supreme law of the land. 

Mr, Chairman, also within that same vein the law establishes per 
these amendments a National Advisory Council of the poor to be made 
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up of at least one-half of low income persons representing the poor 
with people who were representatives of the public in general and 
the appropriate field of endeavors relating to the purpose of the 
Act- It is noted for the sake of history that we supported both 
the HOUSE AND SENATE Budget Resolution FY96 because "Although the 
economic well being and prosperity of the United States have 
progressed to a level surpassing any achieved in world history, 
and although these benefits are widely shared throughout the Nation, 
poverty continues to be the lot of a substantial number of people. 

The United States can achieve its full economic and social 
potential as a nation only if every individual has the opportunity 
to contribute to the full extent of his capabilities and to 
participate in the workings of our society. It should therefore, 
be the policy of the United States to eliminate the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty in the Nation by opening to everyone 
the economic opportunity for education and training, the opportunity 
to work and the opportunity to live in decency and dignity. It 
should be the purpose of this Act to strengthen, supplement and 
coordinate efforts in furtherance of this policy. It should be 
the sense of the Congress that it is highly desirable to employ 
the resources of the private sector of the economy of the United 
States in all such efforts to further the policy of this Act". 

We request, Mr. Chairman, that your committee strongly consider 
presenting in a resolution to the House-Senate Conference Committee 
a rewrite of your bill and the Senate Finance Committee markup that 
re-establishes within each Governor office State Economic Opportunity 
Offices to coordinate efforts in working with Mrs. Mary L, Hill/CEO 
and National Regional Executive Director of the Community Service 
Administration to eliminate poverty throughout the nation. 

Mr. Chairman, we also believe that child support enforcement and 
paternity establishment should remain within our states and the 
courts for enforcement. We believe that the Federal government 
in part to welfare reform efforts throughout our various committees 
appear to be superceding the House Judiciary Committee jurisdiction, 
where we believe court ordered child support enforcement is a civil 
issue and should be taken to court for consideration. Mr. Chairman, 
in recognizing our three branches of government, we support the 
"Separation of Powers" and this nation should not be federalizing 
social issues contrary to the purpose of the federal government 
that focus on criminalizing nonsupport of child payments. It should 
however in essence give to our courts and our legal system broader 
legal responsibilities which may impose upon already established 
parental paternities civil methods which places irresponsible 
parenting into contempt of court for their nonpayment. We should 
not federalize this issue when some state laws addresses the 
difference between welfare and court ordered child support 
enforcement . 

Mr. Chairman, although there is nothing in our U.S, Constitution 
as debtor prisons this portion of the bill will bring back bounty 
hunters through the use of private investigators that will be looking 
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into such cases i.e., “in the 1980's a young man who grew up in 
poverty in a small town and seeing that he wanted to better himself 
decided that he would join the U.S. Army at the age of 17 years 
old. He went in the military with hopes of doing exceptional well 
to escape the impoverish conditions that he grew up in unknowing 
of any child. As time pasted his military career had gone through 
a change of events because while in the military a young girl who 
he once knew in his small town got pregnant by someone else and 
received from her mother the encouragement to purposely forge the 
young military man name to a birth certificate, so the family who 
is poor could receive some minimal welfare benefits. After serving 
two years in the military the young man now faces an injustice 
perpetrated upon him by the State Attorney Office for aiding in 
the matter and not properly investigating the case which contributed 
to the destruction of the young man's military career where he was 
also dealing with his military brother's death in Killeen Texas 
in 1981 at the time." 

Mr. Chairman, in setting the stage for this unusual set of 
circumstances poverty is a virtuous reality throughout the nation 
and we believe that there could be many undocumented cases where 
some poor families who are the victims of poverty misuse the 
resources of their children by influencing them to solicit the system 
falsely for child support especially when they get pregnant and 
do not know who is the father of their child and this bill suggests 
for instance that the committee turn ordinary Americans into federal 
criminals when paternity should have been established at birth within 
our Hospitals and at the signing of the child's birth certificate. 
In our view it is unwise for us not to consider the poverty factors 
in this case and we support a bill that does not violate the 
constitutional rights of a few in paternity establishment cases 
because of this bill wanting to privatize the system and permit 
the hiring of private investigative agency to hunt down irresponsible 
parenting instead of creating a data base through a national network 
that contact only those parents whose paternity has been established, 
and yet they continue to neglect their responsibilities in caring 
for their child whereby they leave the jurisdictions of state lines. 
Mr. Chairman, when we improve the quality of life for parents through 
small business, medical and economic opportunities. They will in 
turn take the responsibility and care for their families, their 
children, their communities and become productive responsible members 
of society seeking less assistance from our government. In closing, 
included is 3 congratulation letters sent to the House Budget, Senate 
Budget and Senate Finance Committee. 

This concludes the written testimony of BLACKS ORGANIZING 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT, INCORPORATED, (B.O.L.D.)., to be made part 
of the hearing congressional records. 

RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED to the Subcommittee on Human Resources of 
the Committee on Ways and Means on the 6th day of June 1 995, United 
States House of Representatives, WASH, DC 20515. 
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B.O.L.D..!NC. 

BLACKS ORGANIZING LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE CENTER 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
POST OFFICE BOX 55-2356 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 33055 
(305) 587-0998 


Mr. Pete Domenici 
Chairman 

Senate Budget Committee 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Congratulations , 

Dear Mr. Domenici: 


We would like to congratulate you for the outstanding job that 
you and your committee had done in crafting this years FY 96 Senate 
Budget Resolution to balance the budget by the year 2002. 


In looking at this historical moment with our pursuing for the 
last 4 years the enforcement of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1 964 , 
1967, 1972, 1978 and the Community Service Act of 1974 with technical 
amendments enacted in 1976. Most of your reductions targeted all 
those programs that were formally administered by the abolished Office 
of Economic Opportunity of 1964 in violation to these laws according 
to P.L, 92-424, 94-341 and P.L, 95-568. Mr. Chairman, during the 
Nixon Administration all antipoverty programs were given by law to 
the Community Service Administration an independent corporation to 
be ranned by the founder of the Economic Opportunity Act a Mrs, Mary 
L. Hill. With our organization being formed for positive change 
setting the nations agenda for the returning of power back to the 
great states debate over the many years, B.O.L.D, would now like 
to request a copy of the original bill that passed the Senate to 
be included in our historical records for the purpose of being seened 
by our children and grandchildren in the years to come proving our 
part in this debate to balance the budget by the 21st Century. 


Tn closing, T, personally in watcl^ing you have much respect 
for your commitment, boldness and intelligence and ask tliat you 
sponsor a resolution in the conference committee that re-establishes 
in each Governor offices State Economic Opportunity Offices to work 
with the independent Community Service Administration as noted in 
Public Law, 94-341 and 95-560. Keep up the good honest work by 
not allowing B.O.L.D, efforts to be omitted from our American history 
and remember to be BOLD. 


cc : 


Felicia L. Young, Vice 
Susie Young, Treasurer 
All Concerned 


/ Since re'ly, 

J (f 

Rutjin/ydnng , 
rres^deni^ 

Presicifeht 


KUvj-M. COm»?A{i. "itAl 
h.ORlDA 
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B.O.LD.,INC. 

BLACKS ORGANIZING LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE CENTER 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE ORGANI2AJION 
POST OFFICE BOX 55-2356 
MIAMI. FLORIDA 33055 
(305) 587-0998 


Mr. Bob Packwood 
Chairman 

SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Q.S, Senate 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 


On behalf of our members and organization, B.O.L.D. would like 
to thank you for your most gracious work in allowing us to join you 
in reforming the welfare system as we know it. 


Mr. Chairman, as we debate the welfare reform proposals being 
offered by your committee, B.O.L.D. disagrees with your committee 
in including court enforcement orders as part of your original bill. 
There must be forever remaining in the United States Constitution 
the "separation of powers" where our courts have the exclusive powers 
to intrepret and enforce by warrants the violations of federal and 
states laws. B.O.L.D. hope that with your committee having the 
jurisdiction to negotiate this bill that it also provide for a 
resolution on the Senate Floor or through conference committee that 
reestablishes in each Governor offices State Economic Opportunity 
Offices by law to work with the independent Community Service 
Administration in coordination for the administering of earmarked 
antipoverty program funds as stated in the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, 1972, and 1978 (P.L. 92-424 and 95-5681 and the Community 
Service Act of 1974 with technical amendments duly enacted in 1976 
[P.L, 94-341 1 . Mrs. Mary L. Hill who is the founder of the Economic 
Opportunity Act and national regional CSA executive director was 
charged in an official letter to run all anhipoverty programs under 
her New Daycare Human Services Program in 1979. 

Mr. Chairman, through B.O.L.D, pursuing these acts for the last 
4 years we look forward to testifying before your committee on this 
important issue in the near future and v;e pledge our fullest support 
and ask that you remember to be BOLD. 


Respectfully, 


RubAn'hfoung, B.O.L.D. 
President 
' \ 

: SUsi'e/ Young, Treasurer 

Majority Leader Bob Dole 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
All Concerned 


Respect fully, 

v ■ 

Felicia L. 'Young, B.O.L.D. 
Vice President 


ofjiciAj ioaroRAU sr.u 
Hi IM ( > DhVtLUi'l-ltNT, iNi.. 

f|0.;IDA \99\ 
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B.O.LD.JNC. 

BLACKS ORGANIZING LEADERSHIP DE\^LOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERMCE CENTER 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZAHON 
POST OFFICE BOX 55-2356 
MIAMI. FLORIDA 33055 
(305) 587-0998 


Mr. John Kasich f.V',V ‘z! 4 III'IS 

Chairman 

House Budget Committee 

U,S, House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20510 

Congratulations , 

Dear Mr. Kasich: 

We would like to congratulate you for the outstanding job that 
you and your committee had done in crafting this years FY 96 House 
Budget Resolution to balance the budget by the year 2002. 

In looking at this historic moment with our pursuing for the 
last 4 years the enforcement of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1 964 , 
1 967, 1 972, 1 978 and the Community Service Act of 1 974 with technical 
amendments enacted in 1976 most of your reductions target all those 
programs that were formally administered by the abolished Office 
of Economic Opportunity of 1 964 and according to P.L. 94-341 and 
P.L. 95-568 was given by law to the Community Service Administration 
an independent corporation to be ranned by the founder of the Economic 
Opportunity Act a Mrs, Mary L. Hill. With our organization being 
formed for positive change setting the nations agenda for this 
returning power back to the great states debate over the course of 
4 years, B.O.L.D. would now like to request a copy of the original 
bill that passed the House to be included in our historic records 
for the purpose of being seened by our children and grandchildren 
in the years to come that prove our part in this debate to balance 
the budget by the 21st Century. 

In closing, I, personally in watching you have much respect 
for your youthfulness, boldness and inteJligonce and ask that you 
say hello to the Speaker for us. Keep up the good honest work by 
not allowing B.O.L.D. efforts to be omitted from our American history 
and remember to be BOLD. 


cc : 


Felicia T.. Young, Vice 
Susie Young, Treasurer 
Ail Concerned i • 



^^pung, B.O.L.D, 


OtKClAl COlU'OKiMt llAI 

' {FA«>ERSHIPDtYklOmtm. HA 

I HORIhA J9V-1 
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COMMENTS OF LESLIE L. FRYE 
CHIEF, OFFICE OF CHILD SUPPORT 
CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HEARING ON CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
JUNE 13, 1995 


We are pleased with the progress made by the Congress in developing a comprehensive 
approach to improving the Child Support Enforcement Program. We agree that the regular 
payment of child support is a key factor in breaking the cycle of dependency and enabling low 
income families to move into self-sufficiency. The Congress has listened well to Child Support 
Enforcement Program administrators across the nation who have offered their expertise and 
experience to the process of developing new and better ideas for enhancing the program. We are 
grateful for this opportunity to comment on the proposed legislation, and on the issue of cost 
recovery as requested by the Committee. 

Cost Recovery 

California has no experience with cost recovery in the Child Support Enforcement 
Program, because it has long held the position that charging nonwelfare parents fees for service 
ultimately results in a reduction of income for children. For the most part, our program serves 
low income families. Two-thirds of our caseload is receiving public assistance, and for the 
nonwelfare population, the average income of the custodial parent is $1 ,629 per month. We 
chose to set the mandatory aiiplication fee for nonwelfare families at one cent per year, and to 
absorb that cost. We have also been concerned about the administrative costs associated with 
charging a fee. 

However, we also understand the perspective of some members of Congress that 
nonwelfare parents can and should be charged a fee for service. In determining priorities for 
spending scarce tax dollars, is it not reasonable to charge those who have sought the service 
voluntarily? In this regard, we would perhaps vary from the conventional wisdom about the 
party appropriately responsible to pay the fee. We believe it not unreasonable to charge the 
custodial parent (who in virtually all instances has requested the service) a nominal amount of 
each collection, such as one or two percent. 

Such a system would be relatively easy to administer, since it would not require 
determinations of ability to pay at different income levels, nor detailed analysis of each 
component of program cost. It would avoid the conflict which can arise when the noncustodial 
parent becomes subject to features of the Child Support Enforcement Program, such as credit 
reporting, whether or not (s)he has ever been delinquent in payment— and is then asked to pay for 
the service. Unlike a fee assessed the payor, which is the at the bottom of the list of distribution 
priorities, it is certain to be collected. And it is paid only when there is a collection. 

While we would prefer the flexibility, as exists under current law, for states to decide the 
issue of whether or not to charge fees, at a minimum we would want to see flexibility for states 
to determine how and from whom costs would be recovered. In addition, we recommend that 
persons who are moving off public assistance be provided services free of charge for a 
transitional period, such as 12 months. 

Distribiilioii of Collections 

Both the House and llie Senate recognized the value to custodial parents attempting to 
leave and stay off the public assistance roles of having arrears owed to them paid before any 
reimbursement to states for the costs of public assistance they received. Thus, both would 
remove stales' flexibility to decide whether to pay these arrears first by setting the priority for 
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payment of family owned arrears. Further, arrears accrued before the welfare episode would 
belong to the family. 

States agree with the policy of providing maximum resources to families attempting to 
achieve self-sufficiency. However, the costs of this policy are great. California does not see a 
huge fiscal impact of the change in assignment of pre-welfare arrears, because the vast majority 
of our families do not have awards for support when they apply for public assistance. However, 
we face a significant cost of a mandate to pay family-owned arrears first. We have roughly 
estimated the impact of this proposal at $70 million annually, and the Congressional Budget 
Office estimate of cost to the federal government is $292 million in the first year alone. 

We would recommend a continuation of the flexibility now afforded states with regard to 
the priority of payment of arrears. States will be fashioning their post-public assistance policies 
in the context of their block-granted programs for families. If Congress decides to mandate 
states to redirect these funds in a specific way, it should hold states harmless for the costs of the 
policy. Last, any change in the law regarding assignment must be clearly prospective, to avoid 
potential litigation over ownership of these funds. 

Federal Matciiing Payments; Performance Based Incentives 

Both The House and the Senate would retain the federal matching rate at 66 percent, but 
would significantly change the performance based incentive system. Currently incentives are 
paid as a percentage of collections, at a rate that varies from six to ten percent, based on a single 
performance factor of collection-to-cost ratio. The proposed change would provide an increase 
in the federal matching rale up to 24 percentage points, based on a number of performance 
factors. 


We agree that the performance factors considered in determining a state's incentive rate 
should be broadened, as the current policy drives stales to behave in a way not supportive of 
overall program goals. However, we urge retention of the current structure of applying the 
performance rate to collections. Such a system enables stales to fund program improvements 
through increased collections, which in themselves are an important measure of performance. 
Moving to a matching rate system will create unfunded mandates on states and inhibit 
privatization efforts, in which contracts with private sector partners are negotiated on a percent 
of collection basis. 

Automated Data Processing Funding 

We are pleased by the responsiveness of the Congress to stales' concerns about the 
termination of enhanced federal funding for development and implementation of statewide 
automated child support systems. The Senate included a provision to extend enhanced federal 
funding for systems required by the Family Support Act of 1988 until October 1 , 1997 in 
recognition of the two-year delay in issuance of regulations defining such systems and other 
factors which threatened the investment already made by stales and the federal government in 
their development. 

Tlie Senate limited eligibility for enhanced federal funding to costs submitted before May 
1, 1995, which causes some concerns for California. While we appreciate the need of Congress 
to ensure that the extension of enhanced federal funding would not result in runaway costs, we 
believe that there should be some flexibility for the Secretary to approve additional costs due to 
factors beyond the control of states, such as unanticipated caseload growth. 

The current wording of the proposal will shift costs totaling approximately $10 million to 
California. We provided our updated costs to representatives of the Secretary on May 1, 1995, 
in accordance witii an agreed-ujjon schedule for (heir submission. The increased costs are 
primarily driven by unanticipated caseload growth, which resulted in staff, site and capacity 
increases. These reasonable costs, necessary for (he success of the statewide automated system, 
would have been eligible for enhanced federal funding either under current law or if they had 
been submitted one day earlier. 
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We believe that allowing no exceptions to the statutory limitation of costs based on an 
arbitrary date is unwise. We would ask that the Secretary be allowed to retain the discretion to 
approve reasonable additional costs, as is permitted in current law. 

Last, we are concerned that the $260 million cap on future automation efforts will be 
insufficient to meet Congress' vision of enhanced systems capabilities. States have been working 
with their associations and Congressional staff to develop more realistic estimates of what it will 
take to achieve that vision. We urge the Committee to consider these estimates lest states face 
another un- or underfunded mandate. 

Fair Hearing for Child Support Services Recipients 

Unlike the House proposal, the Senate included language to require states to provide 
evidentiary "fair hearings" or an equivalent process to persons dissatisfied with the child support 
services they receive. California has been involved for several years in litigation on this very 
issue. Five million dollars and four years later, the federal court ruled that no such hearing is 
required unless there are issues related to AFDC eligibility, and a "complaint resolution process" 
(not an evidentiary hearing) is required only when the issues at hand relate to the actual 
collection and distribution of money. We would strongly recommend that the House not concur 
with codifying policy that has been rejected in federal court. 

Paternity Establishment Standard 

The House and Senate versions of the proposal both establish a 90 percent paternity 
establishment "standard" for slates to achieve. We do not believe that this is realistic, with 
skyrocketing rates of out of wedlock births. Even with stricter cooperation requirements to 
qualify for public assistance and greater reliance on voluntary declaration of paternity, we 
believe states are being set up to fail. Congress has been reluctant to require that children have 
paternity established prior to receipt of public assistance, yet such a measure would be necessary 
in order to reach a 90 percent performance level. 

We would recommend that the standard be established initially based on historic 
performance data, and then increased over time as states improve their outcomes. 

Noii-IV-D Wage Withholding 

Neither the House nor the Senate versions of the proposal currently address a problematic 
feature of current law, as interpreted by staff of the Department of Health and Human Services. 
States are now mandated to "track and monitor" the wage withholding payments of persons who 
have not applied for (and presumably do not want) the services of the Child Support Enforcement 
Program through some "publicly-accountable" agency. While the origin of the interpretation is 
vague, the fact that there is no federal financial participation on this activity has been made very 
clear. 


We believe this to be an inappropriate use of tax dollars, and are particularly concerned 
that it is state tax dollars that the federal interpretation is allocating. We request that the 
Committee examine this interpretation to determine if this is the intent of Congress. If so, the 
costs of the mandate should be funded. If not, clarifying language would prevent such an 
interpretation in the future. 

Conclusion 

In partnership with stales, Congress has made great strides toward strengthening the 
Child Support Enforcement Program. We can envision a much-improved program in the future 
which will help families achieve and maintain self-sufficiency. We greatly appreciate the 
openness of both members and staff in crafting policy and listening to state concerns. Together 
we can put the final touches on landmark legislation that will help millions of children across the 
nation access the resources of both parents. 
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June 26, 1995 


Mr. Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1 1 02 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

RE; HR 4 

Heard in the Sub-committee on Human Resources on June 13, 1 995 
Dear Mr. Moseley; 

The California District Attorneys Association and the California Family 
Support Council offer the following statements to the House Sub-committee 
on Human Resources regarding HR 4: 


I. SUBTITLE E-PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION AND FUNDING 

Section 741 . Federal Matching Rale 

Section 742. Performance Based incentives and Penalties 

We are pleased that the proposed Family Self-Sufficiency Act includes new 
federal Incentives that recognize levels of performance and improvement 
levels, especially in paternity. Our concern lies in the total elimination of 
collection performance as a basis for program funding. Collections are the 
“bottom line" measure of program effectiveness. There will be no “family 
self-sufficiency" without significant performance in the collection of support. 

California has been studying the issue of performance standards and 
incentives to recognize superior performance since July 1 988. Of ihe three 
major functions IV-D agencies must perform, paternity establishment, support 
establishment and support enforcement, we found that only the two 
establishment functions lent themselves to statistical performance measures. 
We found no accurate way of measuring enforcement effectiveness other than 
collections. Our conclusion; performance recognition should be linked to the 
standard measure of the success of the Title IV-D Program which is, and will 
continue to be, collections. 

In recognition of these realities. California instituted a “Bonus Incentive" 
system, whereby the laig of certain additional incentives paid on collections 
(called Tier II incentives) is determined by a county’s relative effectiveness in 
the establishment of paternity and support. County performance in these areas 
is measured against the statewide average, or improvement in the county's 
own performance in those areas from the prior year. For a county to be 
eligible for this additional incentive on collections, it must be among the 
State’s top performers in paternity, and/or support establishment or have 
shown significant improvement in those areas. But, in the final analysis, the 
Incentive payment is against the bottom line— collections. The result of this 
incentive program in California has been marked improvements in all three 
areas; paternity establishment, support establishment and collections. 
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We request that you consider amending the proposed Act to retain some payment of incentives 
measured by collections, qualified by performance in other areas. A reasonable alternative 
solution would be to reserve to the Secretary of Health and Human Services the flexibility and 
authority to implement such a program by regulation. 


II. SUBTITLE A-DISTRIBUTION OF PAYMENTS 

Section 702. Distribution of Child Support Collections 

HR 4 proposes that pre-welfare support arrearages are not assigned to the slate and federal 
government for repayment of welfare monies received. This creates several problems; 

( 1 ) A decrease taxpayer recoupment of welfare paid out. 

(2) Changing existing law will cause a political cr>' of "foul” from those who have already 
received AFDC benefits and "paid” the price. 

(3) Changing the law- on assignment of pre-welfare assigned support will cause a huge 
lawsuii against the Federal f’overnmeni and California. The dispute will include 
demands by custodial parents for the government to give them monies collected and paid 
to the federal and stale governments in past years. Lawsuits will also arise demanding 
money collected in the future when previously assigned child support is collected. 

(4) Changing the law prospectively will be viewed as unfair, but changing it retroactively 
will be an unconslinaional faking of property from the state and local governments. 

(5) Any change will require costly modifications to existing automated systems and an 
expensive time consuming manual data capture to reconstruct multiple unassigned, 
assigned, and unassigned time periods. 

Proposal: Leave the law alone. This will avoid lawsuits, as well as a drastic drop in recoupment 
for the government and costly modifications to existing automated systems. If the law must be 
changed, the change must clearly apply only to child support due after the effective date of the 
new' law. so that previously assigned child support remain.s assigned to the government. 
Sufficient time and funds must be provided to allow for changes to existing automated systems. 


HI. SUBTITLE A-ELIGIBILITY FOR SERVICES 

Section 701. State Obligations to Provide Child Support Enforcement Services 

We are very concerned and oppose the provisions that extend the availability of child support 
services to individuals who arc "non-residents.” 

It makes little sense to make these services available ir* California to a resident of another slate 
when services can be obtained in that state. It makes even less sense to make the services 
available to non-resident citizens of a foreign country that has not entered into a reciprocal treaty 
agreement with the United Slates. There will never be an incentive for another country to 
establish a reciprocal support agreement with the United Slates if the "non-resident” language is 
included in eligibility for services requirements. The practical effect will be to offer free 
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services lo non-resident foreign citizens when their country does not, or vvili not. offer the same 
services to United States citizens. 

The requirement that services be made available to non-residents on the same terms as residents 
is both impractical and unwise public policy. 


IV. SUBTITLE D-PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT 
Sec. 73 1 . State Laws Concerning Paternity Establishment 

Subsection (B) (I) requires states to have procedures in contested paternity cases to require the 
child and all other parties to undergo genetic testing upon the request of any such party if the 
request is supported by a sworn statement establishing a reasonable possibility of parentage or 
non-parentage. However, in some states like California, present laws now allow the courts upon 
their own initiative or upon suggestion made by or on behalf of any person whose blood is 
involved, to order the mother, child and alleged father to submit to genetic testing to help 
determine parentage without the need for a sworn statement from the parties. In addition, if a 
party refuses to submit to the tests, the court may resolve the question of paternity against the 
party or enforce its order if the rights of others and the interests of justice so require. It is agreed 
that slates must strengthen their paternity establishment laws. But in states where the present 
laws already require the parties lo undergo genetic testing, the additional requirement of a sworn 
statement from the parties is unnecessary and will only unduly delay the establishment of 
paternity. Accordingly, we recommend that the provision be deleted or not required for states 
which already have laws requiring genetic testing. 

Subsection (J) requires states to have procedure which require a temporary support order to be 
issued in paternity cases pending a determination of parentage “...where there is clear and 
convincing evidence of paternity.’* In those slates which permit temporary support orders in 
paternity actions, the burden of proof to establish such an order is the same as the case in chief 
In California, the burden of proof is preponderance of the evidence. (Hall v. Hall) ( 1 950) 

(95 Cal.App.2d 541 ), Our concern is that the clear and convincing standard of proof for 
temporary support is higher than the preponderance of evidence standard of proof required to 
prove parentage in most stales. Further, the effect of such a standard will be to discourage the 
obtaining of temporary support orders in paternity cases rather than to encourage them. 
Accordingly, we recommend that the provision be deleted or provide that it be no greater than 
that required to prove a paternity case in that state. 


V, SUBTITLE B-LOCATE AND CASE TRACKING 

Sec. 717. Collection and Use of Social Security Numbers for Use in Child Support 

Enforcement 

Subsection (A)(l3)(a)(b)(c) requires states to have procedures that Social Security numbers be 
placed on various documents including professional licenses, commercial licenses, divorce 
decrees, child support orders and paternity declarations. 


We support this requirement to assist in the IV-D agencies efforts to locate non-custodial parents 
and the enforcement of child support orders. 
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See. 724. Use of Forms in Interstate Enforcement 

We support the requirement that forms be standardized in interstate child support cases for wage 
withholding, imposition of liens and administrative subpoenas, in subsection ( 1 1 )(A)(B)(C). . 


Sec. 712. Collection and Disbursement of Support Payments 

HR 4 promotes time frame mandates of two (2) business days for many transactions. 
Undoubtedly, automation has demonstrated that payment disbursement, locate and preparation of 
documents does reduce child support processing time. However, the proposed time frames are 
unnecessarily restrictive and create additional stati.stical data points to be monitored, reported on. 
and measured for compliance and comparison. 

The general trend of legislation and regulation is to reduce mandated time frames and focus on 
outcome. This legislative proposal violates that trend. 

Each mandated time frame forces child support administrators to dedicate some .staff for 
monitoring and reviewing compliance, instead of productive child support work. 

It is recommended that the restrictive two |2) day time frames be eliminated and program 
performance (outcomes) be established as the indicator for successful use of information. 


VT. FEES AND COST RECOVERY 

Although the issue of fees and cost recover)’ are not addressed in HR 4. this is our response to the 
sub-committee requests for testimony on these issues. 

California's district attorneys and Attorney General have provided support enforcement services 
to all custodial parents at no cost for over 100 years. In California. a.s in many other states, the 
willful failure to provide support and the necessities of life for one’s minor children is a crime. 
The district attorneys now use a variety of civil and administrative remedies to collect support in 
addition to criminal charges, but do not ask victims to pay for the prosecution of their cases. 

At one time, a provision of C'alifornia's law allowed imposition of a 2% service fee for support 
payments made through a probation officer or court trustee, primarily in cases handled by the 
district attorneys. The experience of the counties imposing the fee was that (he amount of the 
fees collected did not cover the cost of processing, distributing, and accounting for the fees. 

The following problems must be considered in determining whether to charge a fee for 1 V-D 
services in non- welfare cases; 

( 1 ) The fee must be high enough to cover the costs involved in processing, distributing, and 
accounting for the fee. in addition to providing some meaningful recoupment of the costs 
of the services. 

(2) The fee must not be so high as to discourage custodial parents from applying for services, 
A substantial number of .single-parent families subsist at or near the poverty level. If the 
fee is to be an ongoing fee deducted from collections, it will be coming directly out of 
support which the family may need to buy food and pay the rent. 
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(3) Setting the fee on a sliding scale based upon the applicant's income sounds fair, but will 
entail having a unit of eligibility workers in the IV-D agency to monitor custodial 
parents' incomes and determine fees. 

(4) Charging an ongoing fee as a percentage of the amount of the collection would be easier 
from an administrative standpoint. However, it does not take into account the income 
and need level of the family, which may need the money desperately to keep the utilities 
on or make co-payments for medical services and prescription drugs. 

(5) If a fee is to be charged, it makes sense to charge it to the non-custodial parent, whose 
failure to pay support may have precipitated the application for IV-D services. It would 
penalize noncustodial parents who do pay regularly, albeit by wage assignment, Given 
the current federal priorities for distribution of support collections, the fee could be 
collected only after all support and arrearages, including interest, w'cre paid in full, 
providing little immediate fiscal relief to the IV-D program. 

The vast majority of families on IV-D caseloads need the support owed them to provide 
necessities of life and perhaps a few of the extras, like Little League participation or music 
lessons. Charging fees to recipients of support enforcement services in most non-welfare cases 
will deprive single-parent families of the funds they need to live decently, without providing 
significant fiscal relief to the agencies providing the services. If w=c truly believe the failure to 
support one s children to be a crime, we should not require families to pay for the enforcement ot 
this obligation. 


VII. FAIR HEARING 

We further wish to testify on the ‘’Fair Hearing" provision of Senate Bill-Packwood Mark: 

The Senate Bill- Packwood Mark, proposes that "individuals applying for or receiving serv ices 
under this part have access to a fair hearing or other formal complaint procedure that meets 
standards established by the Secretary and ensures prompt consideration and resolution of 
complaints...." 

This is an enormous mistake. It will lead to multiple Federal and State lawsuits. It will be 
interpreted to create a required standard of performance, when performance is not possible in 
many cases. Federal standards require seventy-five percent (75%) compliance but no absolute 
compliance, in a given case. This proposal will allow parents to demand results in his or her 
case, when results may be impossible. There can be no collections vvhen the father has 
disappeared, when blood tests are repeatedly inconclusive, or vvhen the absent parent has no 
income or assets to collect from. 'I'here is no reason to conduct federal compliance audits and to 
give individuals the right to audit their case. 

This proposal will cost millions of dollars in lost time, and millions ot dollars in collections 
because staff are redirected to dealing with complaints in a formal fair hearing process instead of 
collecting child support. Federal financial participation because state administrative costs will be 
paid in pan by the federal government. 

This proposal will also \ iolaic federal privacy regulations. Confidential information in IV-D 
files will have to be disclosed to the complaining party in order to give him or her due process in 
the fair hearing, fhis proposal is fraught with costs and will create a litigation nightmare. 
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VIII. AUTOMATION 

Extension of the October, 1995 deadline for Family Support Act Certified Systems. 

California has made great strides towards implementation of a state of the art Family Support Act 
Certified System. Efforts to complete this system by October 1, 1995 have been hampered by a 
one and a half year protest by a vendor and a two year delay in receipt of requirements fro the 
Federal Office of Child Support Enforcement. 

We support an extension of 90% funding for system cost to October I, 1997. System costs 
should be limited to approvals as of October 1, 1995 plus any increased cost due to caseload 
growth. 


Capped Cost on New Development 

To cap future Enhancements of Automation at $260,000,000 is not realistic to accomplish the 
major system changes being envisioned in welfare reform. Failure to properly fund automation 
will result in an unsuccessful realization of the promise of welfare reform. 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 
DANIEL E. LUNGREN 

CONCERNING CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS 
OF H.R. 4 AND THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE'S 
WELFARE REFORM BILL 


I thank you for the opportunity to comment on the child 
support enforcement provisions of H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance 
Committee's responding bill. These provisions will have a profound 
effect on children in California and across the nation. It is 
crucial that we act to strengthen, not impede, the Title IV-D 
support enforcement program, which provides substantial relief to 
the taxpayers while lifting many children out of poverty and 
improving greatly the quality of their lives . 

1 . FUNDING/FISCAL INCENTIVES FOR THE SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

I understand the importance of establishing the paternity of 
children born out of wedlock, for both the financial and emotional 
benefits thereby provided to the children. However, the proposed 
elimination of incentives based upon support collections in favor 
of additional program administrative funding based upon paternity 
establishment and other program performance standards puts too 
little emphasis on the former and too much on the latter. At a 
time when the program is being criticized in some quarters for not 
collecting enough support for our children, it makes no sense to 
remove all direct incentives earned by the states and counties for 
improving their support collections. 

The proposed incentive structure will have a negative fiscal 
impact on states such as California which have disproportionately 
large paternity caseloads. California's total support caseload has 
grown by over 100% during the past five years, to a total of over 
two million cases today. Reducing our incentive funds will only 
hamper our efforts to improve our program and keep up with the 
demand for support enforcement services . 

What is needed is a balance of incentives to inspire the 
states to perform well in all critical areas. I urge you to 
continue providing incentives based upon support collections, 
perhaps at a lower flat rate around 5%, and to reduce the proposed 
enhanced administrative funding tied to paternity establishment to 
a maximum of 6%. Adding the enhanced administrative funding for 
program performance in other areas, such as cost effectiveness and 
percentage of support orders established, provides a balanced 
Incentive structure which will motivate states to improve 
performance in all important aspects of the program. 

It also is important that the incentives tied to establishment 
of paternity and court orders be based upon the cases being handled 
by the state's support enforcement program. States should not be 
penalized by performance criteria based on factors beyond their 
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control, such as the total number of out-of-wedlock births in the 
state. The Title IV-D support enforcement program will not have 
cases open for all such children, and should not be penalized for 
not being able to establish paternity in those cases . 

2. DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPORT ARREARS COLLECTIONS IN FORMER 
WELFARE CASES 


Paying arrearage collections to families no longer on welfare, 
in addition to current support, may improve the families' chances 
of staying off the welfare rolls and the quality of their lives. 
However, we believe that the Office of Child Support Enforcement 
has vastly underestimated the fiscal impact of changing the present 
law, which requires that all arrears accrued up to the time the 
family goes on welfare become assigned to the state and federal 
government, up to the amount necessary to pay back the amount of 
AFDC benefits expended. California's Office of Child Support 
estimates that as much as 40% to 50% of California's welfare 
collections are of assigned support arrears. Since 50% of those 
collections go to the federal government, the impact of paying both 
pre- and post-welfare arrears to the family will be significant at 
both the state and federal level. I recommend further detailed 
analysis of the fiscal impact of the change in the assignment law 
before you put it into effect. 

We also are concerned about the implementation of such a 
change. Will the pre-welfare arrears be considered unassigned only 
for families going on AFDC after a certain date? Or will welfare 
arrears which are presently assigned but uncollected, become 
unassigned after passage of this change? Will such a change in the 
law make it possible for families whose assigned welfare arrears 
have already been collected, to demand that these arrears now be 
paid over to them? If distinctions are made based upon the 
effective date of the assignment, or the date of the arrears 
collection, how are we to explain the difference to a family which 
but for the passage of a few days would have received arrears that 
remain assigned to the state and federal governments? I can 
support a change in law under which families no longer on AFDC 
receive payment on post-welfare arrears before the assigned arrears 
are paid to the state, as it helps the family to remain off the 
welfare rolls . Any other changes in the assignment law deserve 
much deeper analysis before you consider enacting them. 

3. EXTENSION OF DEADLINE FOR STATEWIDE COMPUTER SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT 


We strongly support the provision in Senate Finance's bill 
which will extend to October 1, 1997, the enhanced federal funding 
for development of statewide automated child support systems 
meeting the requirements of the Family Support Act of 1988. 
Automation is crucial to our meeting federal timeframes and 
mandates for handling our burgeoning support caseloads. Failure to 
extend the deadline will cost California and other states millions 
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of dollars we cannot afford, and will seriously jeopardize 
completion of our automated systems. 

I am concerned about the $260 million cap on federal funding 
for computer development over the next five years. Costs for the 
extensive computer enhancements and new systems required by the 
bills now before you have been estimated to cost around $400 
million. If there must be a cap, a more realistic figure would be 
$500 million, to allow for continued caseload growth and unexpected 
contingencies . I also support language which will give the 
Secretary of DHHS the flexibility to extend enhanced funding for 
system development costs which were not approved by DHHS prior to 
the May 1, 1995 deadline presently in the bill. 

4 . FEES FOR SUPPORT EMFORCEMENT SERVICES IN NON-WELFARE 
CASES 


As in many other states, the failure to provide necessary 
support for one's minor children is a crime in California. The 
district attorneys who enforce our support laws do not charge fees 
to victims for prosecuting their cases, whether enforcement is 
accomplished by criminal penalties or civil remedies . 

California law used to include a provision allowing the 
charging of a 2% service fee for processing of support payments 
made through a probation officer or court trustee. The counties 
which imposed that fee stopped doing so when they realized that the 
amount of the fees they collected did not cover the costs involved 
in processing and accounting for the fees. 

Some further considerations on the charging of fees: 

a. The fee should be high enough to cover costs of 
accounting for it, and to provide some significant recoupment of 
the costs of the services provided. 

b. However, if the fee is too high, it will discourage 
single parents from applying for support enforcement services. 
Since a substantial nmtiber of single-parent families live at or 
near the poverty level, any fee paid by a custodial parent will be 
coming out of money that may be needed for basic necessities of 
life . 


c. It sounds fair to set the fee on a sliding scale 
based upon the custodial parent's income. However, the support 
enforcement agency then will have to devote badly needed staff to 
monitoring custodial parents' incomes and calculating fees. 

d. One proposal is to charge an ongoing fee based upon 
a percentage of each collection. This does not take into account 
the Income level and problems of the family, which may need the 
money to buy food or pay for medical care. 
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e. Charging the fee to the noncustodial parent would 
solve the problem of depriving the family of badly needed funds . 
However, under the current federal regulations governing 
distribution of support payments, the fee could be collected only 
after all current support, arrears, and interest had been paid in 
full. Given the difficulties of collecting just current support in 
many cases, such a fee would provide little fiscal relief to 
support enforcement agencies. 

Based upon California's experience and the considerations I 
have just listed, I recommend against charging a fee for support 
enforcement services in non-welfare cases. By far the majority of 
families receiving support enforcement services need the support 
collected to provide them with basic necessities, and to improve 
the quality of their childrens' lives. We should not charge our 
youngest victims for prosecuting parents who have failed to live 
up to the basic obligation of supporting their own children. 

5. TITLE IV-D AGENCY ACCESS TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AND 
CORRECTIONS RECORDS 

I am very concerned about provisions in H.R. 4 and Senate 
Finance's bill which appear to open up law enforcement and 
corrections records to all state Title IV-D agencies. The first 
such provision is found in Section 715 of H.R. 4 and in Section 415 
of the Senate bill. Bo^h propose to amend 42 U.S.C. 666(a) to 
allow the federal and state parent locator services to have access 
to any state system used "to locate an individual for purposes 
relating to motor vehicles or law enforcement . *' The vague wording 
and use of the broad term "law enforcement” are troubling in 
themselves. They also open up the possibility that "law 
enforcement" records could be construed as those containing 
criminal offender record infoirmation (CORI). 

The second provision is found Section 725 of H.R. 4 and 
Section 425 of the Senate bill, which otherwise concern expedited 
procedures for establishing and enforcing support orders. H.R. 4's 
Section (c)(1)(D) and the Senate bill's Section (c){l)(E)(i) will 
give the state IV-D agencies the authority to access the records of 
all other state and local government agencies, including those in 
automated data bases. H.R. 4 specifically mentions both law 
enforcement and corrections records; the Senate bill refers to 
corrections records . 

Under present federal and state laws, access to criminal 
offender record information is strictly limited to law enforcement 
and criminal justice agencies. Automated computer systems which 
include CORI are required to comply with strict security 
requirements, including audit trails subject to review by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Unauthorized accessing of CORI is 
a crime. California's Parent Locator Service is located within the 
Attorney General's Office, and the district attorneys carrying out 
the support enforcement program at the county level qualify as 
criminal justice agencies. Thus, we have been able to provide law 
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enforcement records, including CORI, to the district attorneys to 
assist in locating noncustodial parents and enforcing their support 
obligations . 

However, the majority of state Title IV-D agencies and Parent 
Locator Services are not located in criminal justice or law 
enforcement agencies. Most are found in social service or welfare 
agencies, or in agencies collecting state taxes and revenues. 
While language in both H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance bill speak to 
providing for the security and confidentiality of information 
accessed and kept by state IV-D agencies, we find no guarantees 
that the present requirements in other statutes for security of 
records containing CORI will be provided by IV-D agencies . I 
recommend that the provisions in H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance bill 
concerning state IV-D agency access to records that contain 
criminal offender record information be deleted from the bill 
unless language can be added providing present levels of security 
and restrictions on access to criminal offender record information. 

6 . REQUIREMENTS FOR NON-WELFARE TITLE IV-D SERVICES 

Present Title IV-D law and regulations impose no requirements 
for eligibility for support enforcement services in non-welfare 
cases other than the filing of an application. Applicants need not 
be either U.S. citizens or residents. The federal Office of Child 
Support Enforcement has interpreted the law as requiring that Title 
IV-D services be extended to illegal aliens, and to citizens and 
residents of other countries. Section 701 of H.R. 4 and Section 
401 of the Senate bill contain language requiring that IV-D 
services be provided to "nonresidents on the same terms as to 
residents." Nothing in the bills limits this provision to 
residents of the United States. 

OCSE's interpretation of present law, which is strengthened by 
the proposed amendment, creates problems in requiring us to provide 
support enforcement services to residents of countries with which 
we do not have reciprocal support enforcement agreements . For 
example, we currently have several pending requests from custodial 
parents living in the Philippines for help in collecting support 
from absent parents living in the United States. Investigation has 
determined that the Philippines has no agency comparable to our 
Title IV-D support enforcement agencies which can provide support 
enforcement services for children in California whose absent 
parents live in the Philippines. 

If Philippine citizens can obtain Title IV-D enforcement 
services by applying directly to Title IV-D agencies in the United 
States, the Philippine government will have no incentive to go to 
the effort and expense of setting up an agency to provide 
reciprocal support enforcement services to children in the United 
States. The Title IV-D program thus ends up providing services to 
foreign residents and citizens which it cannot provide to children 
living in the United States . I do not believe this to be the 
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result Congress intended. I propose that the language in H.R. 4 
and the Senate bill amending 42 U.S.C. 654(6) (A) be changed to say, 

"(A) services under the plan shall be made available to all 
residents of the United States, its territories, and its 
possessions; to all United States citizens regardless of residence; 
and to residents of countries which have established reciprocal 
support enforcement agreements with the United States or with the 
state in which the obligor parent resides . " 

7 . COMPLAINT PROCEDURES FOR RECIPIENTS OF IV-D SERVICES 

Section 403 of the Senate Finance Committee's bill 
contains an amendment to 42 U.S.C. 654(12) (B) which requires that 
recipients of Title IV-D services be given "access to a fair 
hearing or other formal complaint procedure..” for resolution of 
unspecified complaints. The "fair hearing" referred to apparently 
is the administrative hearing now provided to applicants for or 
recipients of welfare benefits who disagree with an action taken by 
welfare department. It is an expensive process, and far more formal 
than what is required to resolve a question or complaint concerning 
support enforcement services. 

This proposal poses a significant problem for California. 
The district attorneys who carry out our support enforcement 
program at the local level are independent elected officials. 
Under our state Constitution and statutes, the only entity with any 
authority over the district attorneys is the Attorney General. 
Branches of the Legal Services Corporation to date have filed one 
federal class action lawsuit and two separate writs attempting to 
assert that a state administrative law judge conducting a "fair 
hearing" has the authority to direct a district attorney to handle 
a support case in a given way, or to take specific legal actions. 
Since even the California courts have no authority to tell a 
district attorney how to prosecute a case, or under which statute 
to file a complaint, we maintain that an administrative law judge 
cannot do so either. Otherwise, the support enforcement agencies 
will spend precious time and resources responding to parents' 
attempts to second-guess the actions taken on their cases , or to 
dictate that a specific remedy be pursued even though the district 
attorney has determined that the legal basis for that remedy does 
not exist, or that it will not be effective. 

Federal courts in other states have determined that custodial 
parents do not have the right to demand that specific actions be 
taken in their support cases under the Title IV-D program. We urge 
Congress to reject this attempt to achieve a contrary result by 
legislation . 

8. PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT PROVISIONS 


We are concerned with the following proposed provisions 
for establishing paternity and obtaining support orders, found in 
Section 431 of H.R. 4 and Section 731 of the Senate Finance bill: 
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a . Age of Maioritv 


Under California law, an action to determine the 
parentage of a child may be brought at any time. Since the basic 
purpose of the Title IV-D program is to establish and enforce 
support obligations, the support enforcement agencies have 
interpreted their authority as being to establish paternity for 
children for whom a support obligation is owed. In California this 
includes unemancipated children under the age of 18, and full-time 
high school students up to age 19 or high school graduation, 
whichever comes first. 

The Senate Finance bill will amend 42 U.S.C 666(a)(5) to 
require IV-D agencies to establish paternity for children up to 21 
years of age. This is well beyond the age of majority in 
California. It will require support enforcement agencies to 
establish paternity for children for whom a support obligation is 
no longer owed, which we do not construe as an appropriate mandate 
under Title IV-D. We suggest that this provision in the Senate 
bill and its counterpart in H.R. 4 be amended to require paternity 
establishment up to the applicable age of majority in the state in 
which paternity is being established. 

b. Affidavit for Paternity Blood Testing 

Both H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance bill require that 
genetic tests to establish paternity be ordered by the "State" upon 
the filing of a "sworn statement" by either "party" establishing 
the likelihood of "requisite sexual contact between the parties." 
This is more restrictive than present law in California and other 
states which have adopted the Uniform Act on Blood Tests to 
Determine Paternity, which allows an order for testing to be made 
upon the request of any party, any person whose blood is involved, 
or by the court on its own motion, in any case in which paternity 
is a relevant fact. We believe it most important that court orders 
be obtained directing the parents and child to submit to blood 
tests, to provide mechanisms for compelling reluctant parties to 
participate in testing or suffer resulting consequences. We 
recommend that the requirement for an affidavit be deleted, and 
that the Uniform Act be used as a model for legislation in this 
regard . 


c . Standard of Proof for Temporary Support Order 

Both H.R. 4 and the Senate Finance bill require proof of 
parentage by "clear and convincing" evidence to obtain a temporary 
support order in a paternity case. This is higher than the normal 
preponderance-of-evidence standard in civil cases. We ask that 
this provision be deleted, or that it be amended to provide for a 
burden of proof no higher than that required to establish paternity 
in the state. 
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d . Waivers of Rights in Voluntary Acknowledgments 

Both bills contain provisions requiring that parents 
signing voluntary acknowledgments establishing paternity be advised 
orally and in writing of the legal consequences, rights, and 
responsibilities arising from execution of the acknowledgment. 
Such voluntary acknowledgments amount to confessions of judgment. 
The United States Supreme Court has held that confessions of 
judgment are unconstitutional unless accompanied by a knowing and 
voluntary waiver of rights executed by the confessor. The 
requirement for such a waiver must be incorporated into law, to 
ensure the validity of the thousands of paternity judgments that 
will be entered pursuant to this statute 

Again, I thank you for the opportunity to comment on these 
most important bills. 
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Pamela L. Cave 
15215 Bannon Hill Court 
Chantilly, Virginia 22021 
(703) 817-9466 


Testimony Prepared for Submission to 
the Subcommittee on Human Resources of 
the United States House of Representatives 
June 13, 1995 


I am presently a single-parent to five, young children. 

My husband and I are still married even though he chose to leave 
our household and take up residence elsewhere on May 16, 1990. 
When I got married in 1986, I made a commitment that I believe 
in deeply and with that, I have been blessed with five special 
kids. They are by far the best part of my life and will always 
be . 

When my husband left, he left us with no provision for 
our expenses. I had several young children and was expecting 
at the time. I never wanted or expected our government to take 
over the responsibilities ray husband had left on our doorstep. 
But, when it became quickly apparent to me that my local family 
court would not provide me with speedy justice regarding his 
obligation to provide for his family, I felt as if I had no 


other choice. 
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Our case was a caseworker's dream. I kept careful track 
of his employment and place of residence. We remained married, 
therefore, paternity of the children was never an issue in need 
of determination or litigation. There was no need to locate 
him on the part of the agency. This case, according to proposed 
legislation, should have been easily managed and the order en- 
forced in a timely manner. But, this was not the case. The pro- 
cess of moving this case from ADC to non-ADC status took approx- 
imately two and one-half years. Remember, our case was a case- 
worker's dream. No difficult tracking. No challenge of paternity. 

When considering cost-recovery issues, we must look to 
the issue of ADC recoupment if we hope to collect significant 
revenues worthy of impacting the deficit. Procedures for such 
recoupment are now in place, but due to large, burdensome case- 
loads, many agencies are not able to effectively implement re- 
coupment mechanisms. 

What message do we send to our country if we focus on issues 
such as charging non-AFDC clients for child support enforcement 
services while not charging all clients? Are we saying that 
only the families receiving AFDC should have free access to 
the law and child support enforcement? Can we say that some 
children have greater priority than others in deserving the 
support, provision, and accountability of both parents? If we 
legislate subsequent to this kind of thinking, we will endorse 
the idea that child support should not be a priority for our 
government and our system of justice. 

Yes, our government programs must be paid for. But, are 
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our citizens generally charged for day to day law enforcement? 
We must be certain that our children know that they are impor- 
tant enough to us as parents, and to our country as citizens, 
that we will research, propose, and enact legislation that will 
realistically, effectively endorse the idea that parental ac- 
countability will be demaded in our country. Regardless of a 
parent's personal situation, he or she will be expected to rea- 
sonably provide for his or her child or children. Excuses will 
not be accepted. Lack of accountability will not be tolerated. 

If a driver runs a red light in full-view of a police offi 
cer, he or she will likely get a ticket and be held accountable 
under penalty of law, to satisfy the consequences of the ticket 
Why can't we have the same type of brief process in place for 
something as important as the care and well-being of our 
children? Don't they deserve that? 

Thank you. 
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May 23, 1995 


Pamela Cave 

15215 Bannon Hill Court 
Chantilly, Va. 22021 

Dear Ms. Cave, 

I apologize for the length of time it has taken me to respond to 
your request that our staff fill out your graduate research 
questionnai re. 

The questionnaires were given to me some time ago to handle. 
Unfortunately, the Communications Team I work with is down 1.5 
positions. We are extremely busy with the communication demands 
of our programs, the new requirements of Virginia’s welfare reform 
legislation, and the consolidation of our agency into the 
Department of Family Services. 

In addition, the program manager for Benefits has requested that 
we not ask staff to take time to respond to the questionnaire. 
This staff is already overburdened with large caseloads, and she 
does not wish to add the questionnaire to their workload. 

I am returning the copies of your questionnaire. We regret that 
we are not able to assist you. 




Patricia Clarke 
Public Information 

Fairfax County Department of Human 
12011 Government Center Parkway 
Fairfax, Va, 22035 


Development 
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STATEMENT OF VICKI TURETSKY 
SENIOR STAFF ATTORNEY 
CENTER FOR LAW AND SOCIAL POLICY 


The Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) appreciates the Subcommittee’s willingness to 
consider additional testimony on child support issues in preparadon for House-Senate conference 
action. We share the Subcommittee’s concern about the need to do a better job of establishing 
paternity. Both H.R. 4 and the Sena^ Finance Committee bill address three distinct steps that 
need to be taken to strengthen the system: 

• Improve the initial intake process. There is an overwhelming body of research on state 
child support programs that concludes that there is a very poor interface between the 
welfare and child support programs. Frequently, custodial parents provide information to 
the welfare agency that is never transmitted to the child support agency. As a result, 
efforts to find the putative fathers are delayed. Both the House and Senate Finance 
Committee bills address this problem by moving intake to the child support agency and 
making the child support agency responsible for determining whether the custodial parent 
has provided the necessary information. 

• Remove the systemic barriers to paternity establishment Many parents want to 
establish paternity voluntarily. They should be able to do so without the need for judicial 
involvement. Both the House and Senate bills take a number of steps to make voluntary 
acknowledgement more accessible to parents, while requiring expedited handling of 
contested cases. 

• Educate the public about the importance of paternity establishment All too often, 
paternity issues are not addressed until a family seeks public assistance. Yet, children and 
society are best served when paternity is established at birth. Many would then never need 
public assistance. Both the House and Senate bills require the states to encourage parents 
to establish paternity at the time of birth, and to publici 2 e the availability of paternity 
acknowledgement procedures. 

More controversial is whether the cooperation requirement applicable to those receiving public 
assistance should be made more stringent than it now is. As discussed below, there is almost no 
evidence that custodial mothers of children now receiving AFDC are engaged in widespread 
noncooperadon with the system. Nonetheless, there is a concern that there has not been enough 
emphasis on the importance of the custodial parent's active participation in the paternity 
establishment process. To address this concern, the House and Uie Senate bills tighten 
cooperation requirements, requiring families to provide the father's name and other information 
needed by the child support agency in order to qualify for assistance. 

However, the House bill goes even farther than this. It compels states to reduce benefits by $50 
or 15 percent to families with a child whose paternity has not been established when the family has 
fully met the state's cooperation requirements. Under H.R. 4, the child support agency first 
determines whether the family is cooperating with paternity establishment. If the child support 
agency is not convinced that the mother has told everything she knows, the entire family will be 
denied assistance. However, in those cases where the agency is fully satisfied that the family is 
cooperating, the states must nonetheless reduce the family's benefits until each child obtains a 
paternity order. We strongly oppose this provision because: 

• It will impose an additional penalty on families for administrative delays and other 
circumstances entirely beyond their control. Under ordinary circumstances, it lakes the 
state more than a year to establish paternity, even in relatively straightforward cases where 
the mother is fully cooperating and the slate has sufficient information to proceed. And in 
some cases, paternity will never be established no matter how hard the family tries to 
cooperate. 

• It will eliminate state discretion to make case-by-case judgments about the family's level of 
cooperation, sufficiency of available information, and workability of the case. The 
provision prohibits states from making any exceptions, forcing the state to apply sanctions 
even when fully satisfied with the level of cooperation offered by the family. The state 
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could have complete information in the case, yet would be required to reduce benefits unUl 
the father is served and the paternity order entered. 

• It will reward states with a slow paternity establishment process. The provision weakens 
the state's financial incentive to move cases at a faster pace because the state saves money 
every month that paternity is not established. In addition, the state gets to pocket the 
entire withheld amount if family leaves welfare before paternity is established. The longer 
it takes to establish paternity, the more a state can save. 

• It will reward families who stay on welfare long enough to recover withheld funds. The 
only families who will receive the withheld funds are those families that remain on welfare 
after paternity is established. Half of AFDC families leave AFDC within a year, while an 
average paternity order takes 15 or 16 months. Most families will never recoup the 
withheld funds. 

• It will discourage relatives from taking in children in need of care. Many children are now 
taken in by grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins. These relatives may have no 
information about the father's identity or the mother's whereabouts. Paternity may never 
be established. In the meantime, the relative will receive permanently lower benefits for 
the children. Under those circumstances, the relatives may unable to take the children in. 
Children will lose the benefit of family care, and the taxpayer will pay more in foster care 
costs. 

We base our analysis on the large body of social science research, as well as a survey of 47 state 
child support directors conducted last year by the Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP).* 

I. ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS ARE THE MAIN REASON FOR LOW 
PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT RATES. 

States are not keeping up with current paternity caseloads. In 1992, 30% of children in the 
AFDC caseload - 2.8 million children - lacked a paternity order.^ Yet, states only established 
paternity in 17% of AFDC cases needing a paternity order in 1993. States did worse in non- 
AFIX cases where mothers voluntarily applied for services, establishing paternity in only 14% of 
non- AFDC cases. This suggests that the explanation for low paternity establishment rates is 
something other than the failure of AFEXH mothers to cooperate with the process. ^ 

Paternity orders take a long time to obtain. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS) unofficial data on successful paternity establishment cases indicates that on average it 
takes 470 days to obtain an order. In some states, the average number of days exceeds 1000. 
Similarly, a Wisconsin study^ found it took an average of 1$ months to establish paternity, while a 
Nebraska study^ found it took an average of 17.5 months. In a substantial number of cases, 
paternity is never established, despite the mother's cooperation. 


* See Paula Roberts and Jacqueline Finkel, Faiemiry: Establishing Paternity for Children Receiving AFDC: 
What's Wrong and What's Right with the Current System. Center for Law and Social Policy: Washingion. D.C., 1994, 

^ U.S. Health and Human Services. Characteristics and Financial Circumstances of AFDC Recipients FY 
1992, Table 16, and CLASP calculations. 

^ HHS. Child Support Enforcement: Eighteenth Annual Report to Congress FY 1993, Tables 37 and 45. and 
CLASP calculations. 

* Sara McLanahan, Renee Monson, and Pat Brown. Paternity Establishment for AFDC Mothers: Three 
Wisconsin Counties. SR #56B. Institute for Research on Poverty. University of Wisconsin: Madison, Wl, 1992. 

^ David A. Price and Victoria S. Williams, Nebraska Paternity Project: Final Report, Policy Studies, Inc., 
Denver. CO, 1990. 
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Many paternity cases are lost or neglected. The U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) 
concluded that child support agency efforts to establish paternity and support orders for AFDC 
children were inadequate in 4 out of 10 cases.* The GAO found that poor case management 
meant that many cases fell between the cracks: they either were not referred by the AFDC agency 
or not opened by the child support agency. A high proportion of cases were simply missing or 
"lost." Among open cases, the GAO found that 60% remained unattended for at least six months, 
and over 20% had not been worked for more than two years. More than a third of the cases were 
closed prematurely.^ Several other studies have noted a large number of missing child support 
cases, the absence of case-tracking mechanisms, fragmentation, and confusion over who is 
responsible for moving the case forward.' According to the GAO. child support workers handle a 
median caseload of 1,000 per worker.’ 

Automation of the paternity function is tacking. The GAO stared in a December 1994 report 
that: "Massachusetts, a leader in using automation to seize noncustodial parents' bank accounts, 
still has a limited system for case management. The current system provides little support for case 
initiation, management, and automated tracking of efforts to locate parents, paternity 
establishment, and court proceedings. Caseload intake and noncustodial parent location functions 
are primarily handled manually by child support personnel."** Massachusetts is not alone. Many 
stale systems can not perform the basic functions required by the 1988 Family Support Act" 

Coordination between AFDC and child support agencies is poor. Researchers agree that 
poor coordination and information transfer between the AFDC (IV-A) agency and child support 
(IV-D) agency is one of the most critical barriers to more effective paternity establishment. The 
GAO found that inadequate communication betvreen AFDC and child support offices results in 
incomplete intake referrals and delays. The GAO noted that Oregon has been more successful 
than the other reviewed states in confronting and reducing the interface problem. Oregon child 
support officials attributed good communication with the AFDC oHlce to having the same 
oversight agency, a single computer system, cross-agency training, and cross-agency development 
of AFDC intake procedures.'* Other researchers have found that co-location of welfare and child 


* GAO, Child Support: Need to Improve Efforts to Identify Fathers and Obtain Support Orders. GAO-HRD- 
87-37, Washington, D.C., 1987. The initial 8-siie suidy, included sites in California, Florida. Michigan, and New York. 
In a 1994 study of eight states, the GAO found that "very little had changed" since its earlier study. GAO. Child Si^pon 
Enforcernera: Families Could Benefit FromStronger Etdorcement.GKOIY{EHS-9S’ld. 1994. The eight states in the 
1994 study were Arizona, Iowa, Kentucky. Massachusetts. New York, Oregon, Texas, and Virginia. 

’ GAO, 1987. 

' Roberts andFinkel, 1994; Ann Nichoi$<!a$eboli. Paternity Establishment in Arizona: A Case Study of the 
Process and Its Outcomes, SR M56B. Institute for Research on Poveny. University of Wisconsin: Madison, W1 1 992: 
McLanahan, et. al. 1992; Joseph L. Penkrot, "Can AJDC Parents Pay Child ^ppon?" Journal of Policy Analysis and 
Management. 8(1):104*1 10. 1989. 

’ GAO, Interstate Child Support: Wage Withholding Not Fulfilling Expectations, GAO/HRD-92*65BR 
(Feb. 1992) 

GAO. 1994. 

" Robots and Finkel, 1994; GAO. Child Support Enforcement: Families Could Benefit From Stronger 
Enforcement Program, G AO/HEHS-95-24 (Dec. 1 994); Automated Welfare Systems: Historical Costs and 
Projections, GAO/AIMD-94-52FS (Feb. 1994); Child Support Erfforcement: Timely Action Needed to Correct System 
Development Problems. GAO/IMTEC -92-46 (Aug. 1992); Interstate Child Support: Wage Withholding Not Fulfilling 
Expectatiorts, GAO/HRD-92-65BR (Feb. 1992); Child Support: State Progress in Developing Automated 
Ertforcement Systems, GAO/HRD-89-IOFS (Feb. 1989); HHS. Child Support Enforcement: Eighteenth Annual Report 
to Congress. 1995; U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support. Supporting Our Children: A Blueprint for Reform, 

1 992; Hearing Before the Human Resources Subcoininillee of the Ways and Means Committee (February 6, 1 995) 
(statement of Wallace Dutkowski, Michigan state child sui^xxt direcior, on behalf of American Public Welfare 
Association). 


GAO. 1994. 
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support offices helps, as does out-staiioned child support worker in welfare offices, program 
liaisons, cross-training, and jointly-developed intake protocols.'^ 

The initial AFDC interview is often inadequate. Child support agencies have a problem 
obtaining high quality paternity information from the AFDC intake process. During the initial 
interview, AFDC workers may fail to follow-up on vague or incomplete client responses about 
paternity during the interview, fail to respond to the clienfs questions about how the child support 
system wodcs, fail to notify clients about the cooperation requirement, fail to reinforce the 
importance of paternity establishment and child support, or fail to refer the case to the child 
support agency at all.** More than a third of state child support directors surveyed by CLASP 
reported that AFDC workers do not give high priority to collecting paternity information, and 
most said that there are no written protocols or effective incentives for AFDC intake workers to 
collect good information.** 

FolloW'-up eflbrts to obtain missing information are often insufficient. About a third of child 
support state directors responding to the CLASP survey agreed that child support workers are 
not as persistent as they might be in obtaining more information. Almost half the state child 
support directors reported that the child support agency has no written procedure on what steps 
to lake if the referral from the AFDC agency lacks full information. Two-fifths of directors 
reported that child support workers do not consisiendy remind mothers of the cooperation 
requirement, and many reported that recipients were not told about the tenefits of establishing 
paternity and support orders.'* The GAO found that those child support agencies reporting less 
complete information from AFDC referrals made Hale or no attempt to obtain the missing 
information, not even by interviewing AFDC mothers.*’ 

State attempts to find the father are often minimal. An 1 1 -stale study conducted by the HHS 
Office of the Inspector General (OIG) found that most child support agencies simply will not 
pursue cases without a social security number. For cases with a social security number (about 
half of the cases), the child support agencies only made limited attempts to locale the putative 
father, even though wage records indicated that most fathers had earnings. Many cases sal idle 
after the initial locate attempt. The study found that the agency tried only once to locate the 
putative father in three-quarters of long-term AFDC cases.'* 

Good information often languishes in the child support system. The GAO found that in 
nearly 40% of reviewed cases, the child support agencies knew the location of the putative 
fathers, but took no action for more than six months.'^ An Aris^na study found that one county 
had the putative father's name and address in 159 cases. The agency also had the social security 
numbers of 109 of the men. Over two years, the agency located the father in 140 cases, but it 
attempted to contact only 18 fathers, reached 14 fathers, and established paternity in 10 cases.’** 


** Roberts and Finkel, 1944; Nichols-Casebolt, 1992. 

** Roberts and Finkel. 1994; GAO. 1987. 

** Roberts and Finkel, 1994. 

** Roberts and Finkel, 1994. These findings are consistent with oihCT research. See Nichols-Caseboli, 1992; 
McLanahan. et. al. 1992; Price and Williams. 1990; Esther Watteoberg, Rose Brewer, and Michael Resnick. Executive 
Summary of a Study of Paternity Decisions: Perspectives from Young Mothers and Young Fathers, Insiituie for 
Research on Poverty. SR #568.1992. 

” GAO. 1987. 

'* Joseph L. Penkroi, "Can AFDC Parents Pay Child Supportr Journal of Policy Analysis and Management. 
8(1):104.110. 1989. 

*^GAO. 1987. 


Nichols-Casebolt, 1992. 
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Delays often result in stale information, lime is of the essence in paternity establishment The 
potential of cases declines rapidly as they age, and good information may become useless when it 
sits in the system too long.^* The research indicates that when there are significant case 
processing time lags, the father often has moved on, and workers are forced to repeat work in a 
constant "catch-up" effort.^ 

States that use better management practices have better success. The research indicates that 
states that develop strategies to reduce the number of older children coming into the system, 
improve the quality of paternity information, and reduce the ^ount of time paternity cases 
remain in the system are more effective.^’ For example, Texas recently reported that it increased 
its number of established paternities from 684 per year to 32,000 per year between 1987 and 1994 
(a 47-fold increase) by streamlining its judicial process, simplifying its voluntary acknowledgment 
procedures, increasing automation, and conducting a parent education campaign.^ Iowa reported 
that when the child support agency conducts one-to-one intervrews with the mother, 95% of the 
mothers named the child's father and paternity has been established in 90% of those cases.^* 

n, THE PATERNITY PENALTY APPLIES ONLY TO FAMILIES WHO HAVE FULLY 
COOPERATED AND REWARDS STATES THAT TAKE A LONG TIME TO 
ESTABLISH PATERNITY. 

The paternity penalty applies only to families who have satisfied the state's cooperation 
requirements. The paternity penalty appears to be based on a misconception that substantial 
numbers of AFDC mothers deliberately withhold information about the fathers, and that they need 
an additional spur to cooperate. In fact, there is almost no evidence that mothers are engaged in 
widespread noncooperation. However, regardless of whether noncooperation is perceived as 
problem, the cooperation provision gives states all the clout they need to deny assistance to 
families who have not been completely forthcoming during the process. By contrast, the paternity 
penalty applies only to families who have fully satisfied the state's cooperation requirements. The 
paternity penalty ties the hands of slate officials who are in a better position to make case-by-case 
judgments about the family's level of cooperation, the need for further information, and the 
suitability of sanctions. 

Most state child support directors say that AFDC mothers are usually willing to cooperate. 
Over two-thirds of surveyed child support directors in the CLASP study agreed that mothers 
applying for AFDC are usually willing to cooperate with the child support agency in establishing 
paternity and will provide complete and correct information to the best of their ability. While 
directors said that noncooperation does occur, most directors said that the mother’s lack of 
cooperation is usually not the main reason for incomplete information, and that overt 
noncooperation is rare.^ 


GAO, 1987. 

“ Nichols^asebolt, 1992. 

The House and Senate bill adopt a number of strategies highlighted in the literature for improving paternity 
establishment rates, including outreach campaigns, expanding access to voluntary acknowledgment procedures, 
in^oving automation capacity, addressing the IV-A and IV-D interface problem, and expanding expedited procedures. 

^ Iniliatives Pay Off as Texas Palemity EslablishmeiUs Climb. NCSEA NEWS. vol. XXIV, no. 1 (Winl. 

1995). 


^ Bob Huibregtse, Palemity Esiablishment: Where Welfare Reform Starts. NCSEA NEWS, vol, XXIV, no. 1 
CWim. 1995). 
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In fact, most AFDC mothers provide information about the father when asked. Nearly all 
studies have found that APTXl mothers provide a high level of information about the father.^^ 
Separate studies in Arizona^ and Nebraska^ found that more than 90% of custodial mothers 
named the fathers, almost 50% provided his address, and about 30% provided other identifying 
information, including a social security number, telephone number, or employer's name. Similarly, 
the Wisconsin study" found that 90% of AFDC mothers interviewed provided the father's name, 
birth date, and state of residence. A four-county study’’ of AFDC and non- AFDC custodial 
mothers found that 100% of the mothers interviewed provided the father's name, 87% his home 
address, 74% his social security number, and 66% his woik ^dress to the child support agency. 

In addition, the OIG study found that about half of the cases had social security numbers.’^ 

But some families simply do not have information, and are incapable of obtaining it 
There are many cases where a mother and her older child have had no contact with the father for 
years, where the father is hiding or transient, where the mother or child is a victim of domestic 
violence, where the father used another name or refused to reveal much about his situation, where 
the pregnancy resulted from a one-time sexual encounter after contraception failed, or where the 
grandmother has taken in the child and has no idea who the father is. Some of these children will 
never obtain a child support order, no matter how hard the family tries to cooperate with the 
paternity process. 

Older children will be hard hit by the paternity penalty. 77)6 research indicates that many 
mothers are in contact with the fathers around the time of the birdt, but that contact drops off 
quickly.” Mothers of older children are unlikely to be able to obtain current information. 

Many mothers lack information about the child support system and do not attempt to legally 
establish paternity at the time of the baby's birth. For example, many think that paternity is 
established when the father's name is on the birth certiHcate. Months or years may lapse before 
the mother realizes the significance of paternity establishment. In addition, many children are 
conceived and bom before the mother has any idea that she will need AFDC. Whatever 
information the mother may have had at the time of conception and birth is likely to be stale or 
forgotten. 

Victims of domestic violence will be hard hit by the paternity penalty. The only exceptions 
to the paternity penally are rape and incest. No exception is made for domestic violence. Those 
mothers and children who can not risk contact with the fathers will be forced to accept reduced 
benefits. Many victims of domestic violence are afraid to disclo^ the abuse because their partners 
have threatened retaliation. In addition, abusers often conceal basic information about identity, 
employment, and bank accounts from their victims. 


The one exception is an unpublished paper by Rutgers University's Kathryn Edin, vt'ho states that her sample 
is neither random nor fully representative, Single Mothers and Absent Fathers: The Possibilities and Limits of Child 
Support Policy ( 1995). 

“ Nichols-CaseboU, 1992. 

” Priceand Williams, 1990. 

" McLanahan, et. al, 1992. 

” National Child Support Assurance Consortium, Childhood's End: What Happens to Children When Child 
Support Obligations Are Not Enforced. Uniondale, NY, 1993. CLASP is a consCTiium member and helped conduct the 
study. The four counties wa-c Suffolk County, NY, Trumbull County, OH, Fuhon County. GA, and Portland, OR. 

” Penkrot, 1989. 

” Watlenberg. 1992; Dan Bloom and Kay Sherwood, Matching Opportunities to Obligations: Lessons for 
Child Support Reformfrom the Parents' Fair Share Pilot Phase. Manpower Demonstration Research Corp.: New 
York, 1994; Sandra Danzingcr, Father Involvement in Welfare Families Headed by Adolescent Mothers, discussioa 
paper no 856-87, Institute for Research on Poverty, University of Wisconsin; Madison, WI, 1987. 
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Children of fathers on the run will be hard hit by die paternity penalty. There are some 
fathers who deliberately evade their responsibility to support their children. They move from state 
to state, job-hop, work in the underground economy, use pseudonyms, and transfer their assets. 
Other fathers may not be citizens or residents of the Uni^ States. Children can not get their 
paternity established if their fathers can not be served with legal process. 

Children of deceased fathers will be hard hit by the paternity penalty. Paternity can be 
impossible to establish posthumously if the putative father failed to acknowledge his child while 
he was living. The state agency may be able to verify the father's death, but have no means to 
establish his paternity. 

Grandmothers will be hard hit by the paternity penalty. The paternity penalty will 
discourage relatives from taking in children in need of care. Many children are now taken in by 
needy grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins. These relatives may have no information about 
the father's identity or whereabouts. Even if they can provide useful information about the father, 
the mother may be missing. Unless both parents can be found for service of process and genetic 
testing, paternity can not be established. In the meantime, the relative will receive permanently 
lower benefits for the children. Under those circumstances, the relatives may unable to take the 
children in, further straining the public foster care system. 

The withheld funds are only paid to families who stay on welfare. The only families who will 
receive the withheld funds are those families that obtain a paternity order, and stay on welfare 
long enough to collect. The data from a number of states indica^s that half of single parent 
families leave AFDC within a year and three-quarters leave within 2 years. ^ Since the average 
paternity order takes (5 or 16 months, most families needing paternity established will never 
recoup the withheld funds. In effect, the penalty provision lewards the family's longevity on 
welfare, while families who leave quickly will lose out, even if they remain in the state child 
support system and can be easily found. 

The paternity penalty weaken the state's financial incentives to establish paternity quickly. 
The provision rewards states with a slow paternity establishment process, because the state saves 
money every month that paternity is not established. In addition, the slate does not have to repay 
the withheld amount if family leaves welfare before paternity is established. The requirement also 
imposes a substantial tracking burden on state computers. 


HL CONCLUSION 

We urge you to recede to the Senate on the paternity penalty issue. There is no evidence that 
paternity penalty will improve the quality of paternity information, increase parental cooperation, 
or facilitate paternity establishment. However, there is every likelihood that families will be hurt 
for no real gain. In fact, the incentives run the other way: states with slower paternity processes 
will gain, and families who do everything to cooperate with paternity establishment and who leave 
welfare quickly will lose. 


^ Mark Greenberg. Beyond Stereotypes: What State AFDC Studies on Length of Stay Tell Us About Welfare 
asa "Way c>/£.r/e,''CcntCT for Law and Social Policy: Washington, D.C., 1993. 
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STATEMENT 
BY THE 

INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 

TO THE 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


The Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies is the national organization of state 
administrators of unemployment compensation laws, public employment offices, and labor 
market information programs. ICESA’s members have several concerns about provisions of the 
welfare reform legislation currently under consideration by the Congress which would require 
that information about the employment and wages of all workers collected for unemployment 
compensation purposes be provided each quarter to the Federal Parent Locator Service for 
purposes of the National Directory of New Hires (Section 716 (f) of HR. 4). 

The Federal Parent Locator Service (FPLS) has access currently to wage information collected 
quarterly by state unemployment compensation agencies. FPLS provides the names and social 
security numbers of absent parents to unemployment compensation agencies which then cross- 
match those with their files and provide information on any “hits” to FPLS, It appears that there 
would be little gained by having this information aggregated into a national database by FPLS. 

Duplicating these state records at the national level would be a large and expensive undertaking. 
There are about 120-125 million records reported to state unemployment compensation agencies 
each quarter— about 500 million per year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) recently 
completed a report at the direction of Congress on procedures for establishing a nationwide 
database of information on the wages and employment of all individuals for whom such 
information is collected and stored by state unemployment compensation agencies. The BLS 
report outlines procedures for a decentralized database providing access to current UC files for 
employment and training program evaluation purposes and a centralized longitudinal database of 
older data for research purposes. 

Clearly, the interest in having access to unemployment compensation wage and claim 
information is widespread. However, given the volume of data, the expense involved in its 
maintenance, and its sensitive nature, duplicating these state data numerous times at the national 
level makes no sense. Such a database (or databases)-containing information about the 
employment and wages of almost every worker in the nation-would be a tempting target for 
unauthorized and improper use. 

In addition to our concerns about the eost and security of establishing such a database, we are 
also concerned that the legislation would require each state legislature to amend its 
unemployment compensation law to provide for— 

“The making of quarterly electronic reports, at such dates, in such format, ajid containing 
such information, as required by the Secretary of Health and Human Services under 
section 453 (i) (3) , and compliance with such provisions as such Secretary may find 
necessary to ensure the correctness and verification of such reports.” 
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Requirements to provide unemployment compensation data to other agencies has generally been 
made a condition of administrative grants-not a requirement for inclusion in state UC laws-and 
such legislation has always provided that the information be provided on a reimbursable basis. 
By requiring that this provision be included in each state’s unemployment law, the cost of 
providing this information— in whatever format and complying with any requirements the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services chooses to impose- would be borne by grants to states 
for administration of unemployment compensation programs, not by appropriations for child 
support enforcement activities. In the coming years as federal appropriations are restricted by 
efforts to balance the budget, unemployment compensation agencies will be struggling to 
maintain basic services to unemployed workers. Shifting costs for child support enforcement 
activities to unemployment insurance programs will place an unfair drain on resources that are 
needed to provide for the prompt payment of unemployment benefits. 

As you continue to refine your welfare reform proposal, we urge you to reconsider the approach 
that the current legislation takes in making unemployment compensation records available for 
child support enforcement purposes. 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

HEARING ON CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT LEGISLATION 
JUNE 13, 1995 

Written Comments of 
JAMES HENNESSEY. Bureau Chief 

BUREAU OF COLLECTIONS 
IOWA DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this 
opportunity to provide written testimony in preparation for House-Senate 
conference action on child support. 

Having now had the opportunity to study both the House and proposed 
Senate welfare reform bills, and having had the time work with colleagues to 
propose, rework, discard and/or consider numerous revisions to proposals, we 
are now in a position to share with you the results of our research and study. We 
believe these are the most innovative, workable recommendations possible to 
use as you go to conference on the child support provisions. These 
recommendations center around the following principles: 

Balance Uniformity with Flexibility 

Congress can provide the necessary uniformity and standardization which 
will enhance child support enforcement efforts (especially in the 30% of cases 
which are interstate), while still allowing flexibility for each state to shape its child 
support program in the context of Its own unique welfare reform program and 
financial environment. Welfare reform and child support enforcement are 
integrally connected. States must have the control over both programs to make 
the best use of limited state and federal dollars. 

Helpful to Children and Families 

States will do what Is in their own best Interests. Federal law must, 
therefore, be such that it is in a state’s best interest to collect child support, 
establish paternities, and get and keep families off welfare. 

Earental Responsibility and Affordability 

We must constantly examine our child support and welfare reform policies 
to eliminate nuances which encourage parents to look to government for long 
term, routine support of their children. That is the only way to ensure an 
assistance program which is affordable for taxpayers on both federal and state 
levels. 


It is within the parameters of those guiding principles that the following 
recommendations were developed. Most of our comments focus on funding 
considerations impacting families, federal and state governments, and taxpayers, 
but we also comment on policy concerns and issues raised by differences 
between the House and Senate bills. 

Congress Is considering monumental, pervasive and potentially costly 
changes to both federal, and ultimately state, child support laws. We recognize 
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our responsibility to assist in the development of those changes and offer these 
recommendations only after many houi^ of study, research and deliberation. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHILD SUPPORT COLLECTIONS 

This is one of the most difficult child support issues Congress faces in 
trying to enable true welfare reform, and still avoid unfunded mandates to states. 
But if left as currently written, the House and proposed Senate bills will be 
impossible for most states to implement, and too expensive. 

As written, at the most, only 5 states in the United States would be able to 
comply with the law. The bill would require states to pay child support pre- 
assistance arrears collections (which had been assigned to the state to become 
entitled to AFDC) to the family. States do not have all the records and historical 
data needed to distinguish between support due for months the family was on 
assistance and for months before that, since all that was assigned to the state. 

in addition, neither the State nor the Federal government can afford to 
stop using all pre-assistance arrears to recover for taxpayers up to the full 
amount of cash assistance paid to the family. Block grants will freeze federal 
money to states at 1994 levels. However, having now studied the numbers and 
seen CBO reports, we know changes In pre-assistance arrears distribution will 
substantially decrease money currently available to states for temporary family 
assistance, for jobs, and for transitional child care. That resource reduction may 
have been unintentional, but It should be corrected. State taxpayers cannot 
afford to waive these debts, and it is not fair for Congress to mandate they do so. 

Finally, block granting in order to achieve welfare reform must include 
flexibility for States to design what will work best in their individual environments 
to get and keep people off welfare. That will involve a combination of cash 
grants, work opportunities, and incentives and expectations. Those expectations 
should permit the states to hold parents responsible for the cost of supporting 
their children. If parents believe the government will care for their children for 
several years with only a partial expectation of repayment (e g., only assign 
support due for months on assistance) it may encourage reliance on the 
government rather than self-reliance. 

We, therefore, recommend: 

States should be given flexibility to retain or “keep assigned” any support 
that was assigned before the law changes. In addition, in amendments to 
Title I for Temporary Family Assistance, give states the option to assign 
and retain support already due at the time the family requests public 
assistance. 

For families currently receiving assistance , give states flexibility to pay 
disregards, and retain or distribute collected support to the family. 
However, clarify the government may only retain support up to the amount 
of assistance paid to the family. That also means that if a state chooses to 
distribute child support and disregard that income in determining the 
amount of cash assistance, the federal government will not participate in 
paying for part of that disregard. States will bear the full cost of paying 
disregards. 

For families who formerly received assistance , retain the bills’ 
requirements that states pay all current and post-assistance arrears 
collections to the family first before the government is reimbursed. It is 
likely that the bulk of the federal cost of this policy change would be offset 
by eliminating the $50 disregard as proposed. After that, allow states the 
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option (consistent with their assignment policy) to retain or distribute any 
other support - up to the amount of assistance paid to the family. 

Protect the federal government even though states are given flexibility in 
assigning, and limited flexibility in distribution, by disengaging the “federal 
share" from some of the flexibility factors. Do this by defining the pool 
from which the federal government receives reimbursement as the 
amount of support due for months the family was on assistance, and 
unpaid support due when the ^mily applied for assistance, up to the 
amount of assistance the family would have received had no support been 
collected for as long as the family received at least some assistance. This 
guarantees the pool from which the federal government is reimbursed 
regardless of what a state chooses to do with its assignment, distribution 
and disregard policies. 

Protect states from further federal policy changes in distribution of federal 
tax refund offsets. This can be done by allowing a state to collect support 
up to the amount it was allowed to retain (after reimbursement to the 
federal government) in 1994. before the federal government may begin 
receiving reimbursement. This would prevent further damage to states' 
ability to provide child support enforcement services and/or cash 
assistance to families needing temporary assistance. 

Clarify proposed changes to federal tax offset distribution to clearly 
provide those collections will be distributed the same as other collections, 
rather than implying amounts must always be paid to the family regardless 
of the distribution statute. 

PERFORMANCE-BASED INCENTIVES. FEDERAL FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION AND MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT ISSUES 

Performance-Based Incentives 

Just as important as distribution questions which balance the needs of 
former assistance families with those currently on assistance is developing an 
incentives formula for states’ child support programs that targets results we truly 
want to encourage. 

We agree with provisions In the bills that incentives should be 
performance based. We agree they should reward states that do a good job 
getting legal paternities established, getting legal orders to pay child support, 
collecting support and collecting it timely, and doing all this as cost-efficiently as 
possible. What we do not understand is why Congress would want to tie the 
rewards to higher expenditures rather than higher collections. Nor do we 
understand why Congress wants to discourage states’ initial efforts to privatize 
aspects of the program, or damage the current method of sharing incentives with 
counties and local governments to offset non-federal costs of their child support 
programs. 

The current language In HR 4 and the Senate proposal would pay 
incentives to states based on a percentage of expenditures. We 
recommend incentives be based on a percentage of collections, since 
those are the results we want. 

Also, rather that adjusting FFP by incentive amounts, states should 
receive the incentives with the flexibility to use them in the best way 
possible. We agree the incentives formula should be revised, but to be 
true "incentives”, states must have some flexibility in their use. 
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There should also be a requirement that if States share incentives with 
political subdivisions, they must use the money only in their child support 
programs. 

We propose a new collections-based incentives formula to be developed 
in concert with the states, which will take into account a state’s 
performance in several areas in comparison to other states, a state’s 
success at getting people off welfare, and simplicity, accuracy and 
fairness in getting the data needed to determine the incentives amount. 

Federal Matching Payments IFFP^ and Maintenance of Effort issues 

Discussion of incentives is integrally connected to the bills’ provisions' on 
the level of federal funding participation in the child support program. 

Over the past several years the number of IV-D services states must 
provide and the number of cases the states must serve under federal law has 
steadily increased, but the percentage of federal participation has decreased (to 
a current base amount of 66%). In Iowa, the unduplicated count of the child 
support enforcement caseload has increased from 99,847 in July 1990, to 
148,560 as of May 1995. Individual child support workers carry staggering 
caseloads of over 1000 cases each. The bill, as written, appears to benefit 
states by allowing a higher FFP (as incentive adjustments). In effect, however, 
by removing the flexibility of collections-based incentives, states are facing a 
significant new, unfunded mandate. 

In addition, the maintenance of effort provision is technically inaccurate 
because it refers to only a 66% FFP rate. By omitting the 90% FFP for genetic 
testing and automated data processing in current law, the bill requires states to 
increase rather than maintain the state effort. 

Finally, the maintenance of effort language in combination with the 
proposed adjusted FFP results in another unfunded mandate. States will lose 
flexibility they now have to use incentives in the child support program as the 
States’ share for the 66% federal match. They will have to find new. non-federal 
funding. We understand Congress' concern that States not reduce their child 
support enforcement efforts, but this can be done in another way. 

States will do what is in their best interests. If States are rewarded by 
incentives which they have flexibility in using, and by public assistance 
reimbursement, they will do what is needed to provide an efficient child support 
program to maximize returns for both the child support and temporary family 
assistance programs. To mandate maintenance of effort in one program 
removes opportunities to seek even better solutions. For example, efforts to 
establish paternity are essential, but they are second best solutions compared to 
a method which would successfully reduce out of wedlock birth rates. 

However, if there must be a maintenance of effort requirement, it should 
at least be a correct dollar amount. 

We would prefer the FFP be returned to 75%. 

We would prefer deletion of the proposed language which provides 
expenditure-based incentives and substitution of collections-based 
incentives as recommended above. 

If the maintenance of effort requirement is not deleted, the states should 
be required to maintain their base year state expenditure level rather than 
total expenditures reduced by 66%. 
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AUTOMATED DATA PROCESSING REQUIREMENTS 

Several sections of the bills specifically refer to automated data 
processing requirements, but additional requirements can be found throughout 
the balance of the bills. Because of the volume of the proposed new mandates, 
we believe a 90% FFP, as was provided In the Family Support Act of 1 988. is 
appropriate. The best way to help assure effective and efficient implementation 
of the new policy components of HR 4 and the Senate bill is to encourage the 
development of the most highly automated case management and processing 
techniques possible. A higher dollar investment at a higher FFP rate now will 
pay off well in the future. 

Since we are recommending an incentives formula different than the 
proposed adjusted FFP, the funding formula for automated data processing in 
the bill should also be replaced. 

Certification for the 1988 requirements should be extended to October of 
1997, as provided in the Senate bill, also at the 90% match rate, but limited by 
the amount states estimated needing as of May 1995. 

Finally, the $260,000,000 national cap is unreasonably low and should be 
replaced with an amount commensurate with the federal share of the actual cost 
of meeting the new system requirements. 

COST RECOVERY IN NON-AFDC CASES 

We are aware of the appeal to members of Congress to require cost 
recovery for services in non-AFDC cases because we have debated and 
experimented with this funding mechanism on the state level for years. We do 
not recommend any change in the current federal requirements for cost 
recovery. 

The problem is in the collection of the fee. Ultimately the money will come 
from the child. It may come directly out of the child support, or it may be added 
to the support and be collected from the same parent whose limited resources 
we tap for child and medical support. It may, ultimately, be deducted from the 
obligor parent’s income and reduce the child support order. If it is collected 
along with child support payments, it will only be paid by those parents who pay 
their support. We would also see it as an ineffective and imprudent use of 
limited resources to have child support staff do income eligibility determinations 
and verifications to assess a fee only from parents of a certain income level. 

Our response might have been different if recovery of fees from support 
had initially been a routine part of non-AFDC cases, but in light of public 
expectations, it is too late to implement that change now. 

IRS DISCLOSURE TO ENTITIES UNDER CONTRACT WITH CHILD SUPPORT 
AOENCIES 

Because of mushrooming caseloads and limited resources, States have 
begun contracting with private companies to assist in providing child support 
services. Contractor services may include selected establishment, enforcement 
or collection and distribution functions, or full-service programs. The IRS, 
however, has taken a narrow reading of current statute to preclude these private 
entities from access to IRS tax information, which hampers their ability to 
function as efficiently as their governmental partners. 

Congress should remove this barrier to States’ Initiatives to privatize by 
clearly allowing contractors access to tax information provided that they comply 
with the same confidentiality requirements as state and local child support 
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agencies, and are subject to the same Federal penalties for unauthorized 
disclosure. 

NEW HIRE REPORTING 

Both bills contain provisions for State new hire directories to which all 
employers must report. HR 4, however, contains a special provision to 
accommodate multi-state employers to allow them to report all their employees 
to only one state rather than to several states. Early reporting of newly hired 
employees has been an extremely effective enforcement tool in states which 
have already adopted it, and we want to foster continuing good working 
relationships with employers. To that end, we recommend inclusion of an 
exception allowing employers who have employees in more than one state the 
flexibility to report to the directory in the one state of their choosing. 

In addition, Federal agencies should also be subject to reporting 
requirements, and should be required to report directly to a single federal entity - 
the Federal Parent Locator Service - rather than to each State. 

QUARTERLY. WAGE WITHHOLDING BY GOVERNMENTAL ENTITIES 

Currently all private employers must report wage information quarterly to a 
State agency for unemployment, child support, statistical and other governmental 
purposes. Child support agencies use this Information to locate parents and to 
establish and enforce child support orders. We do not. however, have that 
information for employees of local, state or federal governments — and those are 
major employers in every state. 

We recommend that the Federal government be required to report 
quarterly wage information to one central location, the Federal Parent Locator 
Service, which in turn would share the information with states. In addition, State 
and local governments should make quarterly reports in the same manner as 
other employers in their State. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL PARTICIPATION_F_ORDATA6ASE MAINTAINED aY 
BIRTH RE C ORD S AQ EtjClES 

Current federal regulations require each State to designate an entity to 
which hospitals must send all acknowledgments obtained in their hospital based 
paternity acknowledgment program. The child support agency has access to 
that statewide database to obtain information and documentation needed in IV-D 
cases to establish support orders. Although it is logical that the statewide entity 
chosen to store and record these documents be the same agency that stores 
and records birth records, and even though both bills would require paternity 
acknowledgments and adjudications of paternity be filed with the State registry of 
birth records, there is no federal financial participation (FFP) available for the 
additional costs of that agency. 

We recommend that FFP be made available through cooperative 
agreements with State birth record agencies for the costs of filing voluntary 
acknowledgments and adjudications of paternity, and for matching that database 
with the State case registry. 

STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

One issue causing problems in interstate enforcement of child support 
orders is the lack of uniformity among states in the length of time arrearages may 
be enforced. Some states have no laws, some have no limitation and some 
have a limit of only 10 years, with various methods of calculating the time. This 
is an area which is appropriate for Congressional action to set a minimum statute 
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of limitations so that all states would have the same minimum expectation for 
enforcement of delinquent support regardless of which state the parent has 
moved to. 

We recommend each State be required to have procedures for the 
collection of arrearages at least until the child attains age 30. 

DENIAL OF PASSPORTS TO CERTAIN CHILD SUPPORT DELINQUENTS 

The proposed Senate bill in Section 471 requires each state to report 
certain delinquent parents to the Federal government for sanctioning of their 
passports. The threshold for reporting those parents is arrearages exceeding 
$5000 or “an amount exceeding 24 months’ worth of child support”. Because of 
the administrative difficulty and cost in tracking 24 months’ of support on a high 
volume of cases, we recommend that the triggering threshold be only the dollar 
amount and not an amount due over a certain period of time. 

CONSUMER COMPLAINT PROCESS 

The proposed Senate bill contains a federal mandate requiring each State 
to establish procedures for fair hearing or formal resolution of complaints. States 
are aware of parents who are dissatisfied with services, and therefore, have 
already developed procedures for resolution of these problems. If Congress, 
however, requires formal fair hearings or other formal complaint resolution 
processes it will significantly add to program costs and strain existing resources 
with no appreciable change In the outcome of the complaints, nor in increased 
support for children. 

We recommend Sec. 403 of the proposed Senate bill be deleted. 

EXPANDING SCOPE OF IV-D j^HILD SUPPORT CASELOAD TO ALL CASES 
RECEIVING SERVICES UNDER IV-R 

Language in the child support titles regarding public assistance cases 
which require child support services will be affected by other titles of the Act 
dealing with child protection. Regardless of the outcome of those discussions, 
the Title IV-D caseload should not be inadvertently expanded with inappropriate 
cases. Child support services would be appropriate in any case in which the 
child is not living with the parent. Therefore, we recommend in section 401 or 
701 of the child support title, rather than referring to cases receiving benefits or 
services under Title IV-E or IV-B, that cases be limited to those receiving foster 
care or out of home placement benefits under IV*B or IV-E, whichever is 
appropriate in the final bill. 

Also, if child protection is included in the Act. that title should include a 
requirement for assigning child support to the State in those cases. 

90% PATERNITY ESTABLISHMENT RATE 

Both bills would raise the paternity establishment rate from 75% to 90% 
even though experience has shown that is unrealistic. Although it may be 
desirable to have a higher rate of paternity establishment, threatening sanctions 
unless an unrealistic rate is attained will not result In attaining that rate. 

Despite aggressive efforts to establish paternities there are a variety of 
reasons why it cannot always be achieved; the mother may not know who the 
father is. his name or his location; sometimes paternity cannot be pursued 
because of threats of violence to the mother or child; 30% of genetic tests 
nationwide to determine paternity result in exclusion of the alleged father, and 
there is a continual influx of new cases. That means that regardless of the 
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number of paternities an agency establishes each year it is offset by an ever- 
increasing universe of cases needing paternity establishment. 

We recommend retention of the 75% rate as passed in OBRA ‘93. 

USE OF FORMS IN INTERSTATE CASES 

Both bills contain a section requiring the Secretary to develop 3 forms 
v/hich all states must use in interstate child support cases. However, there is no 
requirement for state involvement in their development. In order to ensure the 
forms will contain the information states need for income withholding, 
administrative subpoenas and the imposition of liens we recommend language 
be added requiring the Secretary to convene an advisory committee of state IV-D 
directors to assist in the development of the forms. 

ADIVIINISTRATIVE DEFAULT ORDERS 

Both bills contain a requirement for states to have procedures for the IV-D 
agency to enter an administrative default order if a putative father refuses to 
submit to genetic testing or a parent fails to appear at a hearing to establish or 
modify the amount of support. These requirements are what remain of the 
Clinton Administration's 1994 Work and Responsibility Act's mandates for 
broader administrative processes. Since the bills passed by the House and 
proposed in the Senate do not require states to substitute their entire judicial 
processes with administrative processes. It makes sense that this holdover from 
the earlier bill be also deleted. States should not be required to fund an entire 
administrative process just to obtain default orders. 

COLLECTION AND USE OF SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBERS 

Both bills contain mandatory license sanction sections which include 
sanctions of driver’s, professional and occupational, and recreational licenses. 
However, the section authorizing and requiring states to obtain social security 
numbers in connection with applications for licenses does not include 
recreational licenses. It will be administratively impossible to have a recreational 
license sanction program without use of social security numbers, but the Social 
Security Act needs to specifically require applicants to supply the number. We 
recommend recreational licenses be added to the requirements for social 
security numbers in Sections 417 and 717. 

DEFINITION OF SUPPORT ORDER 

The proposed Senate bill has a much broader definition of support order 
than HR 4 and we are concerned the new language will significantly add to the 
IV-D mandate on states. The Senate definition includes attorney fees which 
could be interpreted to mean the IV-D child support agency would be required to 
enforce orders to pay attorney fees along with orders to pay child support. 
Although we understand why it may ultimately benefit families to include that in 
mandated government services, we would prefer to concentrate on child support. 


SUPPORT ORDERS 


The proposed Senate bill differs from HR 4 in that it requires reviews and 
adjustments of orders every 3 years if the parent (or State if there is an 
assignment) requests such a review. States have found the review and 
adjustment process to be very labor intensive, but the involvement of a parent (or 
State) actually seeking that service should facilitate the overall process. We 
support the Senate language. 
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Both bills also require states to review and adjust an order at any time at 
parental or State agency request if there is a substantial change in 
circumstances. The 3 year requirement is reasonable considering the volume of 
cases, but the mandate to review and adjust anytime there has been the 
requisite change of circumstances could force states into constant review of 
thousands of orders, creating a revolving door for many of our cases. We would 
recommend the deletion of this new mandate. 

CONCLUSION 


These are summaries of our major recommendations. You are shaping 
our future and our children’s futures and we stand ready to assist in any way we 
can in providing detailed technical advice, assistance with drafting language or 
any other request. Thank you again for this opportunity to comment and share 
our experiences with you. 
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STATEMENT OF WALLACE N. DUTKOWSKI 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


June 13, 1995 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit vsTitten comments to the committee. I would like to 
specifically address three issues concerning child support enforcement; cost recovery; 
distribution of child support collections; and the financing of the child support system. 


Cost Recovery 

One of the issues facing the Committee is whether the Child Support Program should try to 
recover costs for ser\'ices provided by the program from non-AFDC cases. 

Many states recover some costs from non-custodia! parents today. In FY '94 Michigan collected 
court fees of over $10 million (for all IV-D cases). Per current federal regulation these fees were 
deducted from child support program costs, fhe reduction in costs associated with these fees is 
shared between the federal government and the stale therefore, the fees saved the federal 
government approximately $6.67 million. Michigan’s experience reflects the difficulty of 
collecting fees as shown in the following example: The $10 million Michigan collected is about 
37% of the fees charged. In other words Michigan's experience in collecting fees is similar to 
our experience in collecting support. That is, the people who pay their support regularly also pay 
the fees, and those who do not pay their support do not reimburse the program. 

However, this becomes worse as the amount of the fees increase. Along with visitation 
complaints, non-custodial parents complain most about the excessively large amount of their 
income required to be paid in support. This issue was highlighted by a non-custodia! parent from 
Michigan on a recent documentary regarding Child Support, called "The Vanishing Father ", on 
PBS' Life Line series, fhe parent .said he was going to be arrested for not paying the full amount 
of his support order, so why bother to pay any? Fees increase the amount of money a 
non-custodia! parent must pay. Therefore, it is likely that as th: fees go higher so will the 
number of non-cuslodial parents who reach the point where they decide the amount is too great 
and begin to withhold support payments. In addition, a payment that does not go to a child is n£it 
viewed as a child support payment. This further reduces the likelihood of parents paying the fee. 

Ii‘ we ask parents to pay more for the heneflls received front the child support system, it could 
produce two other types of results. First, due to the (iuidelino process states must u.se to 
determine the amount of child supptori non-cusiodial parents have to pay. a highei fee results in 
lower child support payments. This will reduce the amount of money going to children who are 
due support. If custodial parents are also asked to pay fees it vvill. in effect, result in less child 
support being passed through to the children. The net result is less money will be available to 
raise children in single parent families. 

The second issue revolves around a proposal to have fees charged only to those who can afford to 
pay the fees, fhe focus is on the Non-.AFDC caseload. This suggestion assume.s that the entire 
Non-AhDC caseload is linancially independent. The fact is, titis caseload is comprised of many 
former AFDC recipients, a large share of whom have just led the assistance program due to the 
combination of earned income and child support. In addition, there are many families uilh 
earned income and child support who live near or below the poverty level, yet refuse to apply for 
assistance payments due to their sense of independence, lo require either of thc.so groups to 
share in a fee or to accept less in child support due to the imposition of a fee would place both 
groups at substantial risk of turning lo the public assistance program for help, fhe only way to 
prevent the ptiorest from paying is to set up a means test lo determine vs ho should pay a fee. 
Such a test would be administratively difficult lo implement and would lake lime away from 
other more productive activities such as locating absent parents and enforcing child support 
orders, I he additional fee would also most likely fall on the shoulders of the same group oi 
non-custodial parents (the .37% mentioned above) who are already paying their court fees. 
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Being fiscally frugal is important for government. Fees help pass the costs of services on to the 
individuals receiving the services. But at the same time we must be careful we are not building 
disincentives into an already beleaguered program. IV-D was designed to offset the costs of 
Public Assistance by reimbursing the state and federal government for assistance received. It 
was expanded to prevent children from coming on assistance in the first place. Cost savings 
need to be built in to the program but not by putting a further burden on either parent which 
might result in unintended negative effects on an already at-risk population. If sufficient tools 
are provided to the stales to stringently enforce current support orders, cost savings in the 
Assistance Payments Programs and Food Stamps will produce the savings being sought. 


Distribution Issues 


Should we change the rules for distribution of Child Support? Are states willing to absorb the 
CBO estimate of $220 million a year it is expected to cost states to pay all arrears to the client 
first? Will the provisions in H.R. 4 actually help mother stay off welfare? 

The distribution rules in H.R. 4 are close to the ideal for the child support program. Ideally, all 
payments at all limes would be passed through to the families. Reality however, dictates that we 
must have incentives to keep people off assistance and we must have an affordable, easily 
administered program. H.R. 4 sets up a distribution process few states can either comply with or 
afford. Michigan cannot comply with the requirement to go back and establish to whom all of 
the currently pending pre arrears is owed fPre arrears are arrears owed to families before they 
apply for public assistance). We simply do not have such data. One factor is clear to Michigan, 
the requirement to modify distribution must be only prospective with respect to the issue of 
pending arrears. 

The issue of not assigning pre-assistance arrears creates a situation where there is little lo.st for a 
family to go on assistance. It must be remembered that the state can only keep the arrears it 
collects up to the amount of public assistance it provided. Changing this process will be costly, 
Michigan calculated the costs to the slate to make the changes mandated in HR 4. Michigan will 
lose, at least, $30.8 million in net collections annually ! In addition the federal government loses 
$50.49 million annually. It is unclear whether either the federal government ijr the slate could 
stand to lose (his amount of funding. 

Many groups, such as The National Governors' Association (N(iA) the National Council of State 
Child Support Enforcement Administrators (NCSCSEA. whose membership is made up of the 
Stales' Title IV-D Directors) and APWA support language which allows the slates to have an 
option on how they distribute payments accumulated pre-assistance and during assistance stays. 
For a block grant process it is critical that states be able to coordinate a process between child 
suppon and other programs to generate the appropriate incentives to keep people off assistance 
and to pass as much money through to clients as possible. Only with stale flexibility can this 
occur. Therefore, any change in the currently mandated distribution process will potentially 
create design restrictions for states attempting to use the flexibility granted in (he Temporary, 
Cash Assistance Block Grant. When distribution changes are coupled with changes in 
incentives, funding and the 550 pass-through there is a potentially devastating impact on a state's 
ability to finance either child support or financial assistance. 


Financing Child Support 

What changes are needed in the financing and incentive system In the child support program'.’ 

! recommend a number of changes to the financing plan. First H.R, 4 shifts incentive payments 
away from any major focus on collections, resulting in a loss of a key program objeciivc. I he 
new formula largely put.s emphasis on reimbursing costs with limited rewards for good 
performance. With the potential loss of the current incentive funding and with only 66% FFP. 
Michigan could lose up to $28. 1 m . Even at an 85% FFP rate (66% regular match plus 19% of 
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the maximum 24% incentive, a high rate of incentive!) Michigan still loses $6.2 m . I believe that 
programs that have been cost effective for the federal government (Michigan is one of the few 
states returning money to Washington) should not suffer under the new funding formula. The 
child support program is short on resources and this funding plan does nothing to assist the 
program. In fact, the formula may actually be a disincentive to improve performance. 

I he proposed incentive formula can produce results w'hich Congress never intended. If slates 
close large numbers of difficult cases and only keep open those with payments or payment 
potential, the stale can score well on most performance factors. The state could have a higher 
rate of cases with orders, cases w'ith nearly full collection and a good cost benefit ratio by closing 
cases too soon or not opening them in the first place. This could have the effect of denying 
services to children who need support. This is not what Congress intended when they addressed 
the funding issue. 

Another major fault with the enhanced FFP incentive plan is that it rewards states tor 
expenditures without putting sufficient emphasis on collecting more child support. The only 
reinforcement for increasing collections is one performance factor that looks at cost benefit for 
the program. Through this new formula states could build up their programs to produce results 
desired with little or no effect on collections. There must be a major focus on increasing the 
amount and the rale of collection. An enhanced FFP incentive formula does not effectively lead 
to both desired outcomes. 

Both APWA and NCSCSHA have proposed a funding formula that helps keep a major focus on 
collections. The proposal calls for the incentive pool to be built on the amount of support 
collected by the slates. However, the distribution of the incentive would be based on the same 
performance indicators used in H.R. 4. Increasing the total support collected is a critical program 
outcome. Increased collections result in additional savings to both the federal and state 
governments and more money to children to keep them off assistance. Under this plan 1 
recommend requiring reinvestment of all inccniiv e payments in the program. 
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The National Child Support Advocacy Coalition (NCSAC) is the 
oldest and largest national network of individual advocates and 
independent child support advocacy organizations across the 
nation. The testimony of NCSAC brings a broad based perspective 
because of its diversified membership representing APDC, former 
AFDC and non-AFDC families. NCSAC leaders have long been 
recognized for their ability to bring a common sense approach to 
the child support arena. Our cooperative spirit of working in 
the best interest of the children has earned NCSAC members the 
respect of local, state and federal government officials. Our 
members serve on local and state commissions and special task 
forces assigned to monitor and recommend improvements to the 
child support enforcement program. 

Many of our members have been involved with the child support 
pr^ram since before 1980. As a result, we have seen our 
children grow into young adults with little financial or 
emotional assistance from the absent parent. The nonsupport 
problem has now extended into the next generation. The non-AFDC 
child support enforcement issue has become a national 
embarrassment, far outdistancing the AFDC issue. Although 
typical non-AFDC families come into the state system with 
paternity already established and an court order for support 
through a separation or divorce decree, enforcement and 
collection of support eludes them. 

The world of non-AFDC families is an unknown quantity. For every 
non-AFDC family that applies to a state agency and receives 
enforcement services, there are probably two families that do not 
because they: are private pay cases; simply do not want to apply; 
applied and were closed by the state using case closure criteria 
developed by OCSE; have given up; have children over 18 and 
cannot afford to pursue collection; or may not know of the 
availability of state services. 


Post Office Box 4629 • Alexandria. VA 22303-4629 • (703) 799-5659 
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Of 11.5 million parents surveyed by the Census Bureau in 1991, 4 
million had requested assistance from a government agency for 
obtaining child support and 2.5 received assistance. The Federal 
Office of Child Support Enforcement (OCSE) 18th Annual Report to 
Congress reports that states opened a total of 6.6 million cases 
in 1993. On the other hand using case closing criteria developed 
by OCSE, 5.1 million cases were closed. 

Drawing upon our members' personal experiences from various 
states, NCSAC believes our observations represent a national 
perspective. NCSAC appreciates the opportunity to add a sense of 
reality to this hearing from parents who have had firsthand 
experience with the issue of child support enforcement. 

COST RECOVERY IN NON-AFDC CASELOAD 

Over the years this issue has been discussed in various reports: 

* Maximus, Inc. (Evaluation of the Child Support 

Enforcement Program) 

* Congressional Research service in December 1989 (THE 

CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM; POLICY AND PRACTICE) 

* General Accounting Office (GAO) in June 1992 (CHILD 

SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT: Opportunity to Defray Burgeoning 
Federal and State Non-AFDC Costs GAO/HRD-92-91) 

* OCSE Annual Reports to Congress 

When considering cost recovery in Non-AFDC cases, it is only fair 
to consider the AFDC (welfare) cost avoidance factors. Of these 
reports, only the Maximus Report and the CRS Report offer some 
insight on "intangible benefits" and indirect savings that are 
derived from the Non-AFDC component of the CSE program. 

The following quotes and observations are taken from these two 
reports. 

"...the non-AFDC component of the CSE program can achieve welfare 
cost avoidance in the following ways: 

* by providing non-AFDC families with additional income 
sufficient to make them decide not to apply for p:iblic 
assistance (AFDC, food stamp, or Medicaid), even 
though eligible; 

* by making non-AFDC families ineligible for public 
assistance and by continuing to make these families 
ineligible by reason of income; and 

* by reducing the benefit levels of non-AFDC families 
who do receive public assistance benefits. 

" The majority of non-AFDC clients do not go on pxiblic 
assistance even if they do not receive support. 

* There is definite evidence that the IV-D (CSE) non-AFDC 
program is reducing the amount of public assistance 
being received in cases where the client does receive 
public assistance. 
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The CRS Report also notes "that once the CSE system "matures" 
(i.e., once the majority of existing cases have child support 
orders)^ the cost-effectiveness of the system probably will 
improve. Moreover, because the benefits of establishing 
paternity or a child support award occur in future years as well 
as the current year, a static, point-in-time, analysis of costs 
and collections fails to account for the complexity and dynamic 
nature of the CSE system". 

A study conducted by Advanced Sciences, Inc. and SRA Technologies 
in June 1987 indicated that there was $1 in indirect savings 
(welfare cost avoidance) for every $5 collected on behalf of non- 
AFDC families. (CSR Report - page CRS-76) 

OCSE Annual Reports to Congress comment: 

"The Child Support Enforcement program produces indirect 
taxpayer benefits through cost avoidance. Cost avoidance refers 
to savings in public assistance programs (i.e., AFDC, Food Stamps 
or Medicaid), in which benefits are either reduced or not paid as 
a result of the receipt of child support. For example, services 
are provided to non-AFDC families who, without income from child 
support, might be forced to turn to public assistance, 
similarly, sufficient support is collected on behalf of some AFDC 
families to eliminate their dependence on welfare and related 
assistance programs, W# do not have current estimates of cost 
avoidance savings as it is difficult to determine for a variety 
of reasons how much might have been spent on various assistance 
programs had it not been for child support income." 

In June 1990 in their response to the Subcommittee's request for 
"Written Comments On Possible Amendments to H.R. 4229 
Miscellaneous Human Resources Amendments of 1990", OCSE allows 
that they anticipate continued cost avoidance from the extension 
of the non-AFDC tax refund intercept for child support 
enforcement purposes. Clearly, there is a strong need for OCSE 
to evaluate the Non-AFDC cost avoidance factor. 

Lets exa«ine the ra«if ications of cost recovery; 

* could be considered a tax 

* depending upon the percentage imposed on either parent, 
the case may become eligible for modification and review 

* would result in overloading court dockets in some states 

* would result in additional legal fees 

* Judges would be inclined to include the fee when calculating 
the initial child support award or modification 

* States would incur untold delays required to reprogram 
computer systems, not yet in place, 

* resulting in contract renegotiations 

* in turn, adding to the funding problems states face with the 

enhanced FFP 90% cutoff of 9/30/95, 

* ultimately would be viewed as taking money from the children 
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Mow lets eacamlnfe who would benefit from such a fee; 

* Private contractors with state computer contracts 

* Private child support collection companies 

* Private consultant firms 

* Private Attorneys 

Hho are the losers: 

* Federal Government 

* Taxpayers 

* State Government 

* Parents 

* and ultimately, the very children for whom the program was 

supposed to help. 


Lets not overlook the fact that Non*'AFOC families are taxpayers. 
Their taxes not only pay the cost to provide services to AFDC 
families, but also pay the cost for the Non-AFDC families. "The 
Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 1984 reemphasized the 
Congress' commitment to the program by establishing new child 
support services and ensuring that all services would be fully 
available to both AFDC and non-AFDC families." (GAO/HRD-92-91) I 
can find no indication in these Amendments that Congress 
envisioned providing services to only "the low-income population" 
as inferred by this same GAO Report. Prior to these Amendments, 
many non-AFDC families were discouraged from applying for 
services because fees were based on income. This practice varied 
from state to state and county to county and resulted in a 1984 
class action lawsuit in the state of Maryland. 

Before regressing to pre-1984 conditions, which in essence 
created "PROGRAM AVQIDAMCE* and/or imposing a cost recovery fee 
on either parent. Congress would be wise to evaluate the far- 
reaching "domino" effects that such an imposition would create on 
all phases of the child support enforcement program. NCSAC 
believes it is in the best interest of Congress to require 
additional research Into this issue by the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO) to avoid the appearance of operating an AFDC biased 
child support enforcement program. 


Ruth E. (Betty) Murphy 

Director of Government Relations 

NCSAC 

P.O. Box 4629 
Alexandria, VA. 22303 
(703) 799-5659 
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Statement of 

The Honorable Marge Roukema 
before the 

House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
June 13, 1995 


Before starting my testimony, I want to first thank my distinguished colleague. 
Clay Shaw of Florida, for giving me this opportunity to testify on some important 
child support enforcement issues facing the Subcommittee during the upcoming 
Budget Reconciliation process, as well as during the expected conference committee 
on H.R. 4, comprehensive welfare reform legislation passed by the House earlier 
this year. 

The topic of child support enforcement reform is something near and dear to 
my heart, because as many Subcommittee members may recall, I had the honor of 
serving on the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support Enforcement (along 
with, among others, my good friend and colleague Barbara Kennelley), which 
conducted a comprehensive review of our child support system and issued a series 
of recommendations for reform in August of 1992. Prior to serving on the 
Commission, 1 was actively involved in the enactment of major child support 
enforcement reform legislation in 1984 and 1988. 

Before starting my remarks on the issues of fees for nomAFDC clients 
receiving child support services and distribution of collections, 1 want to briefly 
comment on the paternity establishment provisions of the House welfare reform bill 
(HR 4) and the Senate Finance Committee -approved measure. 

Establishing paternity establishes a potential for future financial support; hut, 
most importantly, it re-establishes a code of conduct that fixes responsibility on the 
male, as well as the female, in the rearing of children - Reconfirming these 
principles are essential to restoring respect for the family unit in our society. 

Failure to pay court-ordered child support, which is predicated upon the 
establishment of paternity, is not a "victimless crime". The children going without 
these payments are the first victims. 

But, the taxpayers are the ultimate victims, when they have to pick-up the 
welfare tab for deadbeat parents who are evading their financial obligation. 

Thus, I was very pleased that the House-passed version of H.R. 4 put some 
real teeth into our paternity establishment laws so that mothers receiving public 
assistance understand the basic choice they will be faced with: cooperate with the 
state in their efforts to establish paternity and protect your eligibility, or refuse to 
cooperate and accept the consequences of that choice. 

In particular, the H.R. 4 included language requiring that mothers provide the 
state w'ith very specific information about putative fathers, including home and 
work addresses, telephone numbers, information about the putative'father's 
automobiles, and his family. Under H.R. 4, if the mother fails to meet these 
requirements, she can be penalized by a reduction in her benefit levels. 

Regrettably, the Senate Finance Committee failed to include strong penalties 
for uncooperative mothers in its welfare reform plan. It is absolutely essential that 
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mothers who refuse to cooperate with states in establishing paternity not have their 
behavior rewarded by not facing any benefit reductions. 

Without such penalties, the paternity establishment procedures will not have 
any credibility, and all subsequent efforts to collect child support payments suffer 
accordingly. Enforcement powers for the states are vital, and we must take strong, 
corrective action in this area of the law. 

The percentage of unwed mothers in the United States, on welfare benefits but 
without any paternity established, is growing at an alarming rate. In fact, we 
outdistance all other countries in this respect, and that’s one reason why welfare 
costs have increased so dramatically in recent years. 

I hope that the final. Senate-approved version of welfare reform will have 
language included that ensures uncooperative mothers face serious penalties. If 
not, I would strongly urge the Subcommittee to uphold this aspect of the House- 
passed bill during the conference committee negotiations. 

Tough new paternity establishment requirements, with strong penalties for lack 
of cooperation, must be included in any welfare reform legislation this Congress 
sends to President Clinton. 

Absent this action, children will continue to be victimized by deadbeat parents 
who successfully "game the system", and taxpayers will have to continue absorbing 
the costs of a welfare system that is in dire need of fundamental reform. 

With that said, I understand that the two key child support enforcement reform 
topics the Subcommittee will be examining today are: Distribution of Collections 
and Cost Recovery in non-AFDC cases. 

DISTRIBUTION of AFDC COLLECTIONS: 

With respect to this issue, the Commission concluded that the current system 
is "a major problem” especially when the custodial parent is receiving, or has 
received, AFDC benefits. 

After extensive review and consideration, the Commission recommended that, 
other than funds collected by intercepting a tax refund, states should distribute 
child support payments in the following order: 

* First, to the family for the current month’s obligation; 

* Second, once the current month’s obligation has been fulfilled, then to debts 
owed the family; 

* Third, if child support rights had been assigned to the state, then all 
arrearages that accrued after the child no longer received AFDC benefits are 
to be given to the family 

Fourth, to reimburse the state making the collections for any AFDC debts 
incurred. 

* Fifth, to reimburse any other state for their AFDC debts. 

Consequently, I was very pleased to see that Title V of H.R. 4. the child 
support enforcement reform title in the Personal Responsibility Act, adopted the 
essence of the Commission recommendations for changing the distribution system - 
-namely, that any child support collections above the current obligation amount are 
paid directly to the custodial parent until all unpaid support (including any amounts 
accumulated before and after receiving AFDC benefits) has been paid. 
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In fact, the Ways and Means Committee report that accompanied its portion of 
the welfare reform bill stated that implementing this change would cost the 
relatively modest amount of $200 million over 5 years while "helping mothers stay 
off welfare". The Committee report went on to note that this change "will provide 
a new source of income for mothers trying to work to support their children 
without relying on public aid" 

In my view, the Ways and Means Committee did the right thing by 
incorporating the Commission’s recommendation into H.R. 4, and 1 strongly urge 
the Subcommittee to refrain from any ill-advised attempt to reverse this essential 
reform. 

After all, when we’re talking about reforming our welfare system isn’t our 
primary objective helping mothers with children become productive members of 
society rather than wards of the state? 

COST RECOVERY in NON-AFDC CASES: 


When the Subcommittee announced its intention to hold this hearing. 
Subcommittee Chairman Shaw’s statement cited a 1992 General Accounting Office 
(GAO) report on the fees charged for child support enforcement services for non- 
AFDC families as another area of particular concern. 

According to the GAO report, in 1990, almost 5 million non-AFDC 
individuals collected $4.3 billion under the ehild support enforcement program. 

Yet, at the same time, of the $644 million in administrative costs associated with 
this program, the States were able to collect only $22 million (which represents 
about 3.5% of these costs) through fees from non-AFDC clients. 

The GAO report goes on to note that by 1995, within three years of the 
report’s release date, administrative costs for the child support enforcement 
program were projected to exceed $1 billion. If states are continuing to collect less 
than 4 percent of the administrative costs of their child support system from non- 
AFDC individuals, that means states are collecting less than $30 million from non- 
AFDC clients receiving child support services. 

I certainly share the Subcommittee’s concern about this trend, and its 
implications for the ability of states to provide vital child support services to non- 
AFDC clients. 

With this in mind, I would suggest that the Subcommittee give serious 
consideration to asking the GAO to determine if this report can be quickly (and 
inexpensively) updated so that the Subcommittee and its members has the most 
current information possible. 

If not, there might be other ways in which this information can be gathered, 
so that the Subcommittee can make any recommendations for change based on 
information more current than the information in the original GAO report, which 
by now is 4 or 5 years old. 

My final comment on this issue is that, whatever changes to the fee structure 
for non-AFDC clients are proposed, I hope that the Subcommittee will bear in 
mind that the fact even though some non-AFDC families utilize a state’s child 
support services program that does not mean these families are well-to-do, and thus 
can afford steeper fee structures. 

In many cases, non-AFDC families that use a state’s child support services are 
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hard-working, lower-income people who earn just enough to stay off of the welfare 
rolls, but not much more than that. Simply assuming that states can, and should, 
dramatically increase their fees for non-AFDC families using child support services 
could turn-out disastrous for many of these families. 

It is reasonable to assume most wealthy families that need child support 
services use private sector means (e.g., private attorneys, private collection 
agencies, etc.) to collect their payments. Consequently, that leaves middle class 
families, and lower-income families that exceed AFDC threshold limits, as the 
largest non-AFDC population group that use a state’s child support services 
program. 

Just because these families don’t receive AFDC benefits, doesn’t mean they 
can afford to absorb large increases in a state’s fee structure in order to continue 
receiving state child support services. If the Subcommittee determines that the 
existing fee structure must be changed, the income status of non-AFDC families 
must be taken into account when devising a new fee structure. 

1 would also like to share with the Subeommittee my concern about certain 
aspects of the House-passed FY 96 Budget Resolution (H. Con. Res. 67), which 
assumed $7 billion in program savings from the child support enforcement program 
over the next 7 years. 

While I voted in support of the Budget Resolution, and 1 have long advocated 
that we reach a balanced federal budget through spending reductions, not tax 
increases. I’m not sure that the Congress can achieve such dramatic cost savings 
without doing very real damage to ongoing efforts to operate strong child support 
enforcement programs. 

I hope that, once a conference report on the FY 96 Budget has been ratified, 
the Subcommittee proceeds carefully in this respect. Many of the reforms included 
in HR 4 represent real progress in a long-running fight to ensure that non-custodial 
parents live-up to their legal, moral, and financial obligations to their children. 

Strong child support enforcement reforms are welfare prevention! Efforts to 
generate large program cost savings could easily Jeopardize the strong reforms 
included in HR 4, and I hope that the Subcommittee will continue to work with me 
and other members throughout this proeess to ensure that we move this country 
forward, not backward, with respect to child support enforcement reforms. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. Again, 1 thank Chairman Shaw 
and the Subcommittee for providing me with this opportunity to testify on this 
topic. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1995 

House of Representatives, 
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Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:01 a.m., in 
room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, 
Jr. (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

November 29, 1995 
No. HR-8 

Shaw Announces Hearing on 
Welfare Reform Success Stories 


Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will 
hold a hearing on current welfare reform success stories. The bearing will take place on 
Wednesday, December 6, 1995, in room B-318 of the Rayburn House Office Building, 
beginning at 10:00 a.m. 

Due to time constraints, oral testimony at this hearing will be heard from invited 
witnesses only. Witnesses will include State and local welfare program administrators and 
also former welfare recipients. However, any individual or organization may submit a 
written statement for consideration by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed 
record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

As the Congress completes action on legislation to reform welfare, the Subcommittee is 
interested in examining State welfare reforms that have begun improving the lives of families 
formerly trapped in poverty. 

The hearing will highlight the views of two important groups in the welfare reform 
debate. First, the Subcommittee will hear from State and local officials who have already 
implemented changes that replace the welfare status quo with policies that emphasize work and 
opportunity. Witnesses tentatively scheduled to appear include Slate and local welfare program 
directors from Virginia, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Programs in each area have succeeded in 
reducing welfare dependence and getting welfare families into work. 

The Subcommittee will also hear from former welfare recipients who no longer depend 
on government aid. These individuals will offer their own views of needed welfare changes, 
drawing from personal experience, describing how best to reform welfare. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Shaw stated: "As Congress and the President enter 
the final stages of reforming welfare, it's important to focus on the promise that welfare reform 
holds by looking at what is already happening so successfully in the various States." 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed record 
of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their address and date 
of hearing noted, by the close of business Wednesday, December 20, 1995, to Phillip D. 
Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1 1 02 
Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements 
wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they 
may deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on Human Resources 
office, room B-3 1 7 of the Rayburn House Office Building, at least one hour before the hearing 
begins. 
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Chairman Shaw. If everybody will take their seats we will pro- 
ceed with the hearing. There will be one opening statement on ei- 
ther side with all Members invited to submit an opening statement 
for the record should they desire. 

The next 2 weeks will be among the most important in the past 
half century for the Nation’s poor. We have brought reform of many 
of the Nation’s welfare programs to the final lap. The purpose of 
this hearing is to show that States have already demonstrated that 
they know how to reform welfare by helping people find work. 

At the outset, I want to urge our guests to pay careful attention 
to the testimony on welfare caseloads in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Massachusetts, and on similar testimony based on scientific evi- 
dence from Dr. Gueron and Dr. Mead. Consider two examples. 
Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin has reduced its single-parent case- 
load from 689 in January 1994 to 350 in October 1995. That is a 
50-percent reduction in less than 2 years. The entire State of Mas- 
sachusetts has reduced its 2-parent caseload from over 6,000 in Oc- 
tober 1993 to 2,600 in October 1995. That is almost a 60-percent 
reduction in just 2 years. 

Here is a wonderful conclusion that we can draw from these facts 
and from other testimony presented today. The relentless rise in 
welfare among our citizens is not some inevitable condition of na- 
ture. On the contrary. States have learned how to help people get 
off of welfare. And there is no evidence in any of these studies that 
former recipients who earn their own way are worse off. 

I am also very pleased to call your attention to three mothers 
who have graciously agreed to testify today. All were once welfare 
recipients and all have set their sights on removing themselves and 
their children from the welfare rolls. I want to personally commend 
them for setting such a fine example, not just for others in their 
own communities but for the entire Nation. These mothers em- 
bodied the very goals of welfare reform — producing strong and 
independent citizens who rely primarily on their own efforts. 

As we approach the moment of truth on welfare reform, we urge 
Members of this Committee to look carefully at the aCTeement 
fashioned by the House-Senate welfare conference. To help in this 
assessment, we have given members a document that compares the 
conference agreement with nearly 90 welfare reform recommenda- 
tions made by the Clinton administration as expressed in a letter 
to the conferees from Secretary Shalala. Of the 14 major issues, the 
conference agreement is either in complete or substantial accord 
with the administration’s position. More broadly, across all admin- 
istration recommendations, the conference bill is either in complete 
or substantial agreement with the administration on 85 percent of 
these issues. 

Perhaps of greater importance. Members also have a table that 
compares the conference bill with the Deal substitute bill that 
every House Democrat supported on the House floor. On 13 reform 
issues, the conference report is in complete agreement with 6 
items, and substantial agreement with the other 7. 

Here is a simple proposition for Democrats on this Subcommit- 
tee. The legislative process has once again worked its magic. At 
every step we have responded to the minority’s concern and those 
of the administration and moved the bill in their direction. This bill 
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is one that many Democrats can and will support, especially given 
that they have already publicly supported a similar bill. 

Turning to the administration, I call upon the President to sign 
this bill. Welfare reform is too important to play politics with. If 
President Clinton vetoes this bill, we will demonstrate to the Amer- 
ican people that “ending welfare as we know it” was just a cam- 
paign slogan, not a meaningful promise. He should sign this bill. 

I would like at this time to yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Ford, for his opening statement. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, 
I am going to yield to Mr. Levin for an opening statement on this 
side of the aisle. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Democrats 
favor welfare reform, major welfare reform. For example, I have 
worked with many of my colleagues here on the Democratic side 
since the mideighties including an early legislative effort, then 
again the JOBS bill, and again actively helping to shape the House 
Democratic alternative that received the support of every single 
Democrat who voted on this major issue earlier this year. I do be- 
lieve it is useful to hear today the stories of actions in the States. 
Our House Democratic alternative provided major new funding for 
the States. 

I also think it would be useful for each of the witnesses reflecting 
on the experience in their State, to ask themselves seriously and 
to give their views on the bill that is presently in conference and 
apparently has the support of all of the Republican conferees ex- 
cept on the outstanding issue of block granting school lunch. 

We would be interested in any comments from the witnesses on 
questions like this: Do they favor the provisions on SSI for children 
that could cut the ability of 500,000 families to care for children 
disabled with cerebral palsy, Down syndrome, muscular dystrophy, 
or cystic fibrosis? And do they favor a bill that has a contingency 
fund that is so small that it is certain that during the next eco- 
nomic downturn their States, or at least most of the States would 
be incapable of coping with the increase in demand? 

Do they support block granting child nutrition programs, capping 
funds, and making major cuts in food stamp programs? Do they 
support a bill with moneys for child care that, in view of the par- 
ticipation rates, clearly will be inadequate? Do they favor block 
granting foster care? 

Mr. Chairman, we have not seen the document you referred to. 
We will look at it with interest. Thus far. Democrats have not been 
involved in any part of the conference procedure. We have not been 
asked our position. We have not been asked for suggestions. We 
have not been asked to participate in any way. It is not because 
we have not been involved, it is because of the substance of this 
conference report that I think will lead to the President, as he has 
said clearly, vetoing it, and Democrats in the House and the Senate 
not supporting it. 

We want welfare reform. As I have mentioned to you, as our 
Chairman Mr. Ford has mentioned to you, as Mrs. Kennelly has 
said very clearly, we are willing to work together on a bipartisan 
basis for true welfare reform. I am afraid that that bipartisan 
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effort will only come after a veto. If you are willing to begin it be- 
fore then, we stand ready. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Sandy. 

If the first panel would come up to the witness table, I will call 
you in the order that you will be recognized to testify. Carmen 
Nazario, who is the secretary of the Delaware Department of 
Health and Social Services in New Castle, Delaware; Stephanie 
Comai-Page, social welfare policy advisor and Federal liaison for 
the director of the Michigan Department of Social Services in Lan- 
sing, Michigan; Joseph Gallant, who is the commissioner of the 
Massachusetts Department of Transitional Assistance in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Also on the panel is Mr. Schilling from Wisconsin, 
but I think there is some weather problem involving his transpor- 
tation by air, so we will recognize him after he gets here. 

Ms. Nazario, if you would proceed as you see fit. All of your writ- 
ten testimony will be made a part of the record and you are urged 
to summarize it. 

STATEMENT OF CARMEN NAZARIO, SECRETARY, DELAWARE 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES, NEW 

CASTLE, DELAWARE 

Ms. Nazario. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. Mem- 
bers of the Committee. October 1 of this year marked the official 
start of Governor Carper’s welfare reform initiative in Delaware 
called A Better Chance. Although our initiative is new, our experi- 
ence with welfare is not. The Governor’s proposal represents a com- 
bination of Delaware’s experience and was developed in conjunction 
with preeminent public policy thinkers in our State and around the 
country. The Governor’s vision is consistent with many of his col- 
leagues in State houses around the country and with many of his 
former colleagues in Congress. 

I would like to take this opportunity today to describe Delaware’s 
initiative to discuss problems envisioned by the current national re- 
form efforts, particularly in the area of child care, and offer some 
recommendations for modifications to improve our chance of provid- 
ing a better chance for Delawareans. 

Five key elements form the basis of A Better Chance in Dela- 
ware. One, work should pay more than welfare; two, welfare recipi- 
ents must exercise personal responsibility in exchange for benefits; 
three, welfare should be transitional; four, both parents are respon- 
sible for supporting their children; and five, the formation and 
maintenance of two-parent families should be encouraged and teen 
pregnancy should be aggressively discouraged. 

Work must pay more than welfare is our first principle. We be- 
lieve that making work pay more than welfare is critical in our 
State. A Better Chance will allow welfare parents who take an 
entry level job to keep part of their benefits. 

The exercise of personal responsibility is part of the mutuality of 
the so-called social contract. Our plan expects clients to cooperate 
fully in establishing paternity, as well as to complete parenting 
classes and family planning. 

Welfare should be transitional. We believe it should not be a way 
of life, but rather a time-limited program focused on moving per- 
sons back to self-sufficiency. By 1997 there will be a 2-year time 
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limit for every welfare recipient age 19 or older in our State. If the 
recipient has no secure private sector employment by the end of 
that time limit, the State will enable that person to take a 
workfare job and earn their welfare check for a maximum of 2 
more years. 

By 1999 the Delaware plan would totally overhaul the system. At 
that time new welfare applicants who cannot find jobs will be per- 
mitted to work in workfare jobs for a maximum of 2 years to earn 
their welfare paycheck. No able-bodied person in Delaware will re- 
ceive a welfare check if he or she refuses to work. 

Mothers must cooperate with paternity establishment as a condi- 
tion of eligibility, and young fathers will be provided with job train- 
ing, job search, and parenting programs, and child support orders 
against them will be strengthened. 

A Better Chance also provides incentives for people to get mar- 
ried, to pool their incomes, and share child-rearing responsibilities. 
In the short term we will eliminate Federal welfare rules which pe- 
nalize intact families. On the long term, the current welfare system 
will be scrapped in favor of a system that supports working two- 
parent families through forward funding of the EITC and help with 
child care and health care. 

By 1999 Delaware intends to end welfare payments to teen moth- 
ers. We will continue to provide child care, health care, and other 
services to keep teen mothers in school and help them finish their 
education. 

As you can see, Delaware’s goals in reforming the welfare system 
are very similar to yours, Mr. Chairman, and the same as my fel- 
low commissioners, and the same as our President. We all want to 
see welfare clients working. And I have no doubt that the former 
recipients who are here today, as is one from Delaware, will sup- 
port these goals wholeheartedly, and we know the public does. 

But as we struggle to reform public assistance to accommodate 
these goals, we are very concerned that adequate funding is not 
provided for child care. NGA as well as our State and all States 
around the country have listed child care as a priority. Let me reit- 
erate that message today. We do not believe that we can succeed 
in our efforts to provide Delawareans a better chance at self- 
sufficiency without adequate funding for up front costs which are 
critical supports in transitional services to clients toward self- 
sufficiency. 

The proposed work requirements will be unattainable in Dela- 
ware given the proposed funding levels. Delaware estimates that 
the proposed funding levels for 1996 to the year 2000 will be $70 
million less than the State’s anticipated need in order to meet the 
strident work requirements. Child care needs alone would be $30 
million underfunded. This is a 45-percent reduction of the funds 
that our State had anticipated based on the partnership that we 
thought we had established in our waiver for welfare reform. 

Like many States, Delaware’s welfare payments are low com- 
pared to the cost of child care, so we cannot completely rely on the 
savings that are accrued from lower caseloads. Delaware welfare 
payment level ranks 35th among the State welfare payments. They 
are 32 percent of the Federal poverty level. Compared to, for exam- 
ple, payments in Wayne County, Michigan, of $459 for a family of 
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three, Delaware is $338 per month. In Wisconsin, that same family 
would receive $517. 

For our State, once families are required to accept jobs or engage 
in job training activities, child care becomes a critical support serv- 
ice as well as a major budget consideration. Although I know it is 
not of primary importance to this Committee, Medicaid as a transi- 
tional service plays an equally important role in the support serv- 
ices provided to families in transition. 

Our Governor Carper has a commitment to use long-term sav- 
ings from welfare reform to assist poor families with both of these 
necessary work supports. But the cost of child care is bound to in- 
crease as the demand for that service also increases with putting 
welfare clients to work. 

Our State has made a commitment of State-only dollars in the 
past years and we, I think, are the only State to my knowledge 
that can say that we do not at the moment have a waiting list for 
child care for the working poor in our State. We cannot continue 
that commitment, and many of the clients that enter employment 
will have to come back to welfare if we are not able to provide that 
service. 

In a survey that we conducted of recidivism in our State, 35 per- 
cent of our clients that come back come back because of lack of sup- 
port for child care, health care, once they enter employment. If we 
shift more of the cost of these services to families, it will become 
very difficult for them to maintain employment. 

Under our welfare reform program, over the next 3 years we had 
intended to serve every welfare family who needs these work tran- 
sition supports. Services include not just child care and health care, 
but employment and training services for about 75 percent of our 
client population who is able to work. The cap of Federal funds 
would make it possible for only 5 percent of our clients to receive 
such services, which are also clear components of moving welfere 
families from welfare to work. 

So I urge you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of this Committee, 
to reevaluate the relationship of your goals to the proposed funding 
levels in the conference agreement. Child care resources must be 
increased if we are to successfully refocus our public assistance pro- 
gram, and employment and training services must be more ade- 
quately funded in order to move a larger portion of the population 
to work and to meet the strident participation rates that you have 
outlined for us. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify and will gladly 
provide any additional information that might be useful to you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF CARMEN NAZARIO 

SECRETARY OF DELAWARE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES 

October 1 of this year marked the official start of Governor Carper's welfare reform initiative, " A 
Better Chance". Although our initiative is new, our experience with welfare is not. The 
Governor's proposal represents a culmination of Delaware's experience and was developed in 
conjunction with the preeminent public policy thinkers in our State and around the country. 

The Governor's vision is consistent with many of his colleagues in state houses around the country 
and with many of his former colleagues in Congress. 

I would like to take this opportunity today to describe Delaware's initiative, to discuss problems 
envisioned by the current national reform efforts, particularly in the area of child care, and offer 
some recommendations for modifications to improve our chance of providing a better chance for 
Delawareans. 


A BETTER CHANCE 


Five key elements form the basis of "A Better Chance” ; l)that work should pay more than 
welfare; 2) that welfare recipients must exercise personal responsibility in exchange for benefits; 

3) that welfare should be transitional, not a way of life 4) that both parents are responsible for 
supporting their children and 5) that the formation and maintenance of two parent families should 
be encouraged and the teenage pregnancy should be aggressively discouraged . 

Work must pay more than welfare 

Making work pay more than welfare is critical. A Better Chance will allow welfare parents who 
take an entry level job to keep part of their benefits. It encourages full use of the federal earned 
income tax credit, and addresses the two most critical barriers to private sector employment for 
poor families' access to child care and health care. In addition we believe the tax system must 
provides incentive for low income working families. The EITC program must be sufficiently 
funded. 

Welfare recipients must exercise personal responsibility 

Our plan expects clients to cooperate fiilly in establishing paternity, as well as to complete 
parenting classes and family planning. Clients are expected to take full advantage of educational 
and job training opportunities. They must accept a job offered and are expected to keep their kids 
in school and to see that they are immunized. 

Clients who do not take responsibility will face severe, progressive sanctions. 

Welfare should be transitional 


Welfare should not be a way of life, but rather a time-limited, program focused on moving 
persons back to self-sufficiency By 1 997 there will be a two year time limit for every welfare 
recipient age 1 9 or older. If the recipient has not secured private sector employment by the end of 
that time limit, the state will enable that person to take a workfare job and earn their welfare 
check for a maximum of two more years. 

By 1 999, the Delaware plan would totally overhaul the system. At that time new welfare 
applicants who cannot find jobs will be permitted to work in workfare jobs for a maximum of two 
years, to earn their welfare check. No able-bodied person in Delaware will receive a welfare 
check if he or she refuses to work. 
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Both parents are responsible for their children 

Mothers must cooperate with paternity establishment as a condition of eligibility. Young fathers 
will be required to participate in job training job search and parenting programs and child support 
orders against them will be strengthened. 

We must not discriminate against two- parent families and we must aggressively pursue reducinu 
teen pregnancy 

A Better Chance provides the incentives for people to get married, pool their incomes, and share 
child rearing responsibilities. In the short term we will eliminate federal welfare rules which 
penalize intact families In the long term the current welfare system will be scrapped in favor of a 
system that supports working two parent families, through forward funding of the EITC and help 
with child and health care. 

By 1 999 Delaware intends to end welfare payments to teen mothers. We will continue to 
provide child care health care and other services to keep teen mothers in school and finish their 
education. 

* * « * 

As you can see, Delaware's goals in reforming welfare are the same as yours, Mr. Chairman. The 
same as my fellow commissioners. The same as our President. And 1 have no doubt that the 
recipients here today will support these goals wholeheartedly, as we know the public does. 

As Congress has struggled to restructure public assistance to accommodate these goals, we in 
Delaware applaud your efforts And although there are a number of important issues I could 
discuss with you here today, including the contingency fund, the state maintenance of effort and 
automation needs to name but a few, I want to spend my time on the child care issue. An issue 
critical to Delaware and all States, 

On October 10 of this year the National Governors Association wrote to the conferees on welfare 
to express their priorities for reform. The Governors listed adequate funding for child care as the 
top priority for reform. Let me reiterate that message today. 

We do not believe we can succeed in our efforts to provide Delawareans a better chance at self 
sufficiency without adequate funds for upfront costs, critical support services and transitional 
benefits, in particular child care and health care. 

The welfare and child care funding levels proposed are insufficient to pay for the early year 
investments in child care and other work support services. The proposed work requirements 
would be unattainable for Delaware given the proposed funding levels. 

Delaware estimates that the proposed funding levels for FY 1996 -2000 will be $70 million less 
than the State's anticipated need in order to meet the strident work requirements. Child care 
needs would be underfunded by $30 million . This is a 45% reduction anticipated for the State. 

Like many states, Delaware's welfare payments are low compared to the cost of child care. 
Delaware's welfare payment level ranks about 35th among state welfare payment levels. 
Delaware's welfare payments are about 32% of the federal poverty level, Delaware's AFDC grant 
for a family of 3 is $338 Per month compared to $459 in Wayne County, Michigan and $517 in 
Wisconsin. For our state, once families are required to accept jobs or engage in job training 
activities, child care becomes a critical support service as well as a major budget consideration 

A survey of persons who were reapplying for welfare in Delaware over the past year and a half 
shows that approximately 35% of families were reapplying due to child care problems and/or the 
lack of health insurance Delaware's welfare reform program guarantees child care and Medicaid 
for a two year transition period. After the two year period, we continue to help the family pay for 
child care if the family income is under 1 55% of the federal poverty level. Governor Carper has a 
commitment to use long term savings from welfare reform to assist poor working poor families 
with both of these necessary work supports. 
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Delaware's child care payments are not high - about 75% of the market rate. Nevertheless the 
cost of child care clearly exceeds the cost of welfare payments for most families. Delaware's 
AFDC payment for a mother and two children (25% of Delaware's caseload) is about $4,000 per 
year. The cost for child care for two children for a year ranges from $6,400 to $8, 1 00. For this 
reason, as a part of Delaware's FY96 welfare reform budget, we increased state funding for child 
care by 61 % over our FY95 spending level. Our FY97 State budget proposes a 52% increase in 
child care funding over our FY96 appropriation. Naturally, we were counting on federal 
matching funds to allow us to provide this critical support service as we move families from 
welfare to work. 

We do ask parents to contribute toward the cost of child care on a sliding fee scale up to 26% of 
the cost of care. If we shift more of the cost to the families, it becomes very difficult for them to 
maintain employment and more likely that they will fall back on welfare. 

The cost of child care is likely to grow as welfare clients are shifted to work. Often, employment 
will be in low paying service jobs that require evening, nighttime and weekend care which are 
hard to find and more costly. Also over the next three years, the rapid transition of our program 
from welfare to work will increase the demand for child care and drive up the cost. 

Because of capped federal (JOBS) funds over the past several years, only about 5% of 
Delaware's welfare families could receive employment and training services. Under our welfare 
reform program, over the next three years, we had intended to serve every welfare family who 
needs these work transition supports. Services were to include work readiness, job search, job 
development, placement and retention services needed to prepare clients for entry into the job 
market. Such services are a critical components in our plan to move families from welfare to 
work. 

We estimate a minimum cost of about $1,400 per client for employment and training services. 
Although we could afford to pay for academic and basic skills enhancement services for only 
about 5% of our clients in the past, Delaware's welfare reform budget plans were to serve about 
75% of our welfare caseload as we phase in our program over the next three years. This would 
be a very significant cost increase which we expected to share equally with the federal 
government. 

The proposed national welfare reform legislation would require Delaware to serve 50% of our 
population by the year 2002, This would have to be accomplished with 1 00% of state funds. We 
estimate that Delaware's funding for employment and training services would have to increase 
from $1,7 million in FY 95 to $9.8 million in FY 2002 to meet the federal participation mandate. 
This spending increase would far exceed the loss of federal funds for failing to achieve the 
participation rate. It would also leave Delaware far short of its own welfare reform goal of 
serving 75% of our clients. 

I urge you to reevaluate the relationship of your goals and the proposed funding , Child care 
resources must be increased if we are to successfully refocus our public assistance programs. 

In closing I must note there is another issue pertinent to this committee and our goals for putting 
families to work - - the EITC program. 

Our tax system must reward work and provide incentives for low income workers to continue to 
work. The proposed reductions in the EITC program will increase taxes for millions of low 
income households This works directly against our efforts to move people to work and to keep 
people working, 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to testify and will gladly provide any additional 
information that might be useful. 
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1 . In Delaware, the maximum AFDC payment for a mother and one child is S270 
per month or $3,240 per year. These families make up 35% of our AKDC 
caseload. 

If the child is an infant, the cost of child care ranges from: 

■ for a day care center - about $4,300 per year 

■ for a day care home - about $3,500 per year 

If the child is over age one, the cost of child care ranges from: 

■ for a day care center • about $3,800 per year 

■ for a day care home - $3,200 per year 

2. In Delaware, the maximum AFDC payment for a mother and two children is $338 
per month or $4,056 per year. These &nilies make up 25% of our AFDC 
caseload. 

If the one child is an infant and the other is older, the cost of child care ranges from: 

■ for a day care center - about $8,100 per year 

■ for a day care home - about $6,700 per year 

If both children are over age one, the cost of child care ranges from: 

■ for a day care center ■ about $7,600 per year 

■ for a day care home - $6,400 per year 

3. In Delaware, the maximum AFDC payment for a mother and three children is 
$407 per month or $4,884 per year. These families make up 1 3% of our AFDC 
caseload. 

If the one child is an infant and the other children are older, the cost of child care 
ranges from: 

■ for a day care center - about $1 1.900 per year 

■ for a day care home - about $9,900 per year 

If all children are over age one, the cost of child care ranges from: 

■ for a day care center - about SI 1,400 per year 

■ for a day earo home • $9,600 per year 


In Delaware, a family with income at 75% of poverty (about $7,500 per year for a family 
of 2) pays 1 2% of it’s child care cost. 

A family with income at 155% of poverty (about $15,500 for a family of 2) pays 26% of 
the cost. 

In failles with older children, the financial burden is less for the state and the parent 
during the school term and Delaware docs not pay for child care for children over age 12.. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Nazario. 

Ms. Comai-Page. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHANIE COMAI-PAGE, SOCIAL WELFARE 

POLICY ADVISOR, MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 

SERVICES, LANSING, MICHIGAN 

Ms. Comai-Page. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. It is 
a pleasure to be here today. I appreciate the opportunity to share 
with you today some of Michigan’s welfare reform successes to date 
and also discuss some of our plans for the future. 

We began in Michigan implementing our landmark welfare re- 
form initiative. To Strengthen Michigan Families, in October 1992. 
Since then we have seen a marked increase in the number of public 
assistance recipients in our State who work and a dramatic de- 
crease in our AFDC, Aid to Families With Dependent Children, 
caseload. 

In October of this year, 30.6 percent of all AFDC cases in Michi- 
gan were reporting earned income. Furthermore, almost 70,000 
cases have been closed as a result of earnings since our initiative 
began in 1992. Remarkably, our AFDC caseload has been decreas- 
ing for 19 consecutive months and we are now at the lowest case- 
load we have had since April 1972. So when our final data in Octo- 
ber is in, we expect to find that our caseload has declined to about 
186,000 cases. That is down from a high recently of about 240,000 
cases. 

We are also pleased with the success of our revolutionary social 
contract. This mandatory agreement between clients and our agen- 
cy expects clients to engage in productive activities, preferably 
work, for at least 20 hours a week in exchange for public assistance 
benefits. In September, an impressive 75 percent of our AFDC re- 
cipients participated in the social contract. 

Under Governor Engler’s leadership, Michigan has been effec- 
tively changing welfare as we know it for more than 3 years. To 
Strengthen Michigan Families has often exceeded our expectations, 
so we are very pleased with the progress we have made so far. But 
we have achieved our success despite the Federal bureaucracy and 
barriers to effective and substantive State-level welfare reform that 
have been erected over the last 60 years. 

For example, a current worker in our Michigan Department of 
Social Services, a current frontline worker only spends 20 percent 
of their time in face-to-face contact working with clients to get 
them off welfare. The remainder of their time is spent dealing with 
the burdensome rules, regulations, and subsequent paperwork that 
are imposed by the current welfare system. 

That is why we are very excited about the monumental changes 
Congress is in the process of enacting. Block grants will free us 
from most of the Federal mandates that have made our positive ef- 
forts in Michigan such a great challenge, and block grants give us 
the flexibility to further pursue innovative approaches to helping 
our clients achieve self-sufficiency. 

I want you to know that Michigan is ready to be the first State 
in the Nation to implement the legislation currently moving 
through Congress. As we speak right now, the Michigan legislature 
is in the final stages of enacting a comprehensive block grant 
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implementation plan with a strong emphasis on helping families 
become independent of the welfare system. 

Under this plan, Michigan Department of Social Services would 
be changed to the Family Independence Agency, the AFDC Pro- 
gram will be changed to the Family Independence Program, and 
our assistance payments, our frontline workers will become family 
independence specialists. All these name changes also mean a very 
big difference in how we are going to be treating welfare recipients. 

New applicants, new families that come in for assistance will be 
expected to participate in a joint orientation conducted by the new 
Family Independence ^ency, and our job training and employ- 
ment agency, the Michigan Jobs Commission, as a condition of eli- 
gibility for opening a case. 

Clients will be enrolled in employment-related activities, or if 
they are job-ready, they will be referred to prospective employers. 
If a client fails to comply with our requirements within 60 days, 
their case will be closed. Clients who subsequently fail to comply 
after the initial 60-day period will be subject to a reduction in ben- 
efits. Then if a client continues to remain in noncompliance for 4 
months, the case will be closed. 

We will help those who comply manage their child care needs by 
making payments directly to them. They in turn will be responsible 
for making day care choices and day care payments. We are also 
working closely with the Michigan Department of Transportation to 
develop a plan for removing transportation barriers preventing low- 
income families from becoming self-sufficient. 

To encourage work, we are going to be cashing out food stamp 
benefits to clients who have earnings of $350 a month for 3 con- 
secutive months. We are also going to require all minors with chil- 
dren to live in adult-supervised settings and to attend school. 

We are going to also significantly reduce the length of the assist- 
ance application, making it easier to understand and easier to 
complete. This will also reduce the time our caseworkers and our 
families are spending doing paperwork. We are going to make the 
Family Independence Program eligibility requirements, in terms of 
income and assets and how we count recipient groups, less complex 
and standardize them when at all possible with food stamps and 
medical assistance. 

The success of To Strengthen Michigan Families proves I think 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that States, given sufficient freedom 
from restrictive Federal mandates, can easily accomplish much 
more than the Federal Government in administering humane, ef- 
fective, and efficient welfare reforms. If Congress will provide the 
tools we need by allowing us to consolidate programs, to transfer 
resources as we see fit, and allow us to carry forward funds to ad- 
dress emergencies and contingencies, I am firmly convinced that 
the result will be a greater benefit for the people we serve, the fam- 
ilies of Michigan, for State government, and for Michigan tax- 
payers. 

Thanks very much, and I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you might have. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gallant. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH GALLANT, COMMISSIONER, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE, 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Gallant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege for me 
to appear before this Committee today to illustrate the bold and in- 
novative initiatives that are the key ingredients for welfare reform 
in Massachusetts. Thanks to the vision and determination of Gov- 
ernor Weld, who refused to accept any plan in which work for the 
able bodied was not the cornerstone, we have set out to break the 
cycle of poverty and welfare dependency by insisting that able- 
bodied individuals and also the heads of households achieve 
self-sufficiency and personal independence. 

Bemnning in 1991, statewide programs we implemented have re- 
sulted in reduction of our general assistance and AFDC caseloads. 
In general assistance we have reduced expenditures from about 
$200 million per year to $90 million as that caseload has plum- 
meted from more than 38,000 cases to about 17,000. An improved 
economy, better management of the programs, and the onset of 
welfare reform have helped to drive the overall AFDC caseload 
down from 113,220 to 90,067, or 20 percent between October 1993 
and November 1995. 

In 2 years my department will have returned approxinoately 
$100 million in AFDC savings to the taxpayers. Still, we are not 
satisfied. Massive reforms implemented just 5 weeks ago include 
work or community service for the approximately 22,000 able- 
bodied AFDC recipients within 60 days, no cash benefits for addi- 
tional children born to recipients, requirements that teen parents 
finish high school and live at home or in a structured setting, regu- 
lar school attendance, strong paternity establishment and child 
support enforcement, up-to-date immunizations for all children, a 
2.75-percent benefit reduction complemented by a generous income 
disregard that allows working recipients to keep more of the money 
they earn on the job, and the electronic fingerprinting pilot. These 
are some of the measures that we have embarked on. 

We enter this program with great enthusiasm. Our optimistic 
outlook is supported by our past and present successes. Specifi- 
cally, I want to mention the TEMP-UP, Transitional Employment 
for Massachusetts Parents for the Unemployed Parent. Developed 
in 1993 it requires work or community service for at least one par- 
ent in a two-parent family. The results have been outstanding. 
\^ile a 20-percent AFDC caseload reduction is commendable, the 
two-parent caseload during that same period since the development 
of TEMP-UP went from 6,022 to 2,593; a dramatic decline of near- 
ly 57 percent — 57 percent, Mr. Chairman. This chart basically il- 
lustrates the dramatic decline in that caseload from over 6,000 
down to 2,500. 

From the original 6,000 two-parent families on the rolls 2 years 
ago, only 513 remain on AFDC rolls today. Of that 513, 456 are 
now either working or in community service. Again, this chart will 
dramatically show the number of cases that were on in October 
1993, and actually the same people who were on in October 1993, 
the amount of people who are there now is dramatically reduced. 

I must point out that we are not talking about 6,000 families, by 
the way. That is how many families who were on the two-parent 
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caseload at the outset. While the cases are constantly coming and 
going, we have actually serviced more than 12,000 such families 
during the past 2 years. Of them, nearly 10,000 were referred to 
community service sites and nearly 4,000 opted for work before be- 
ginning any community service. Of those who do enter community 
service, the average stay is around 4 months before they too enter 
the private work force. Approximately 9,000 of the 12,000 cases 
have been closed due to an increase in their earnings. 

Not all who are required to participate have been willing volun- 
teers, but they have constituted a minority. Despite their relatively 
small numbers, they remain a segment which must be dealt with 
sternly in order to achieve our goal of propelling them toward self- 
sufficiency. 

My department has penalized approximately 735 cases in 2 years 
for none participation. Of that number, approximately 20 percent 
subsequently agreed to cooperate; 25 percent remained penalized; 
and 55 percent closed their cases for another reason. 

Massachusetts does not favor penalizing anyone, but it recog- 
nizes it is an affirmative tool in our bit to reshape the multi- 
generational mindset of dependency that has existed for 60 years 
in this country. Children who never witnessed a parent go out the 
door to work are seeing a different picture now and that is the real 
meaning of welfare reform. It is not strictly a matter of dollars and 
cents. It is about encouraging able-bodied parents to not only pro- 
vide for their own children, but set an example for them. Until 
now, too many of the examples were negative. 

By introducing work-related programs and strictly enforcing 
them, recipients and taxpayers alike know that Massachusetts is 
serious about welfare reform and will not tolerate noncompliance. 

The benefits of the TEMP-UP Program are apparent on three 
levels. For the welfare recipient, devise access to the world of work 
in the beginning of a resume. The nonprofit agencies which is the 
private sector we primarily worked with, it helps expand a work 
force that can provide more services to the community. And to the 
taxpayer, it demonstrates responsibility and accountability. 

A Boston area hospital typifies the hope that springs from the 
community service. The director of volunteer services met with the 
heads of all departments and asked them to develop a wish list of 
job descriptions to be filled by TEMP-UP volunteers. As a result, 
new positions that managers felt were lacking were created and in 
the long run, this hospital has hired five TEMP-UP volunteers as 
permanent employees. 

A recent survey of volunteers and agencies revealed that 97 per- 
cent of the volunteers and 100 percent of the providers believed the 
program was helpful to the community service organizations, while 
79 percent of the volunteers and 100 percent of the site supervisors 
believed that the recipients were learning skills to better prepare 
them for entry into the paid work force. 

In hindsight, there is universal agreement that Massachusetts 
TEMP-UP has a positive impact on the lives of welfare recipients. 
That notion, however, was not always shared as some agencies 
balked at participating in what they considered workfare equal to 
slave fare. Today, nearly 2,000 agencies in the Commonwealth are 
changing their lives by realizing its potential value. 
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In the final analysis, Mr. Chairman, it is the fear of change itself 
that alarms so many. However unfounded these fears are, it is a 
reaction that must be recognized. Programs like TEMP-UP dispel 
the myths that surround reformation of the welfare system. They 
prove that on-the-job training is the best training for recipients and 
that work is the quickest and most effective route to self- 
sufficiency. Thank you. 

[The attachments follow;] 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Levin, you may inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Let me ask, if I might, the other witnesses to com- 
ment on Ms. Nazario’s testimony about child care. I wanted to start 
with child care and then go on to other issues. Do you believe that 
there is adequate funding as presently provided in the conference 
document for child care? 

Ms. Comai-Page. As I understand, the bill would put an addi- 
tional $2.5 billion into child care. We are projecting in Michigan 
that we will have sufficient funds for child care. The bill allows us 
to transfer dollars between the cash assistance block grant and the 
child care block grant. We are projecting as well we are going to 
get additional funds in the cash assistance block grant that exceed 
our current caseload needs, so we will be able to cover child care 
for all recipients. In fact, we have made a decision in Michigan that 
unless child care is available, we will not sanction people, we will 
not remove them from the rolls if, in fact, child care assistance is 
not available. But we believe that funds will be available to serve 
others who need it. 

Mr. Levin. You would divert some moneys from other places, if 
necessary? 

Ms. Comai-Page. That is correct. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Gallant. 

Mr. Gallant. As I understand it, and I am not that familiar 
with the specific amounts of money available in the Federal bill, 
but I understand that we would have the ability to transfer funds 
from other parts of the block grant into child care if, in fact, we 
needed them. Again, to reiterate what was said earlier, I think that 
child care is the most important tool, the most important element 
that we have to assure success of having people go to work. 

Mr. Levin. Do you think it is an essential component of welfare? 

Mr. Gallant. I certainly do. 

Mr. Levin. Have you made a careful analysis of the adequacy of 
child care funds in Massachusetts? Your testimony, as I under- 
stand it, focused on the two-parent caseload. 

Mr. Gallant. That is right. 

Mr. Levin. By definition, I guess that will leave in most cases, 
one parent? 

Mr. Gallant, Exactly. 

Mr. Levin. In the vast majority of the cases in Massachusetts, 
actually you see cases that are one parent, not two parents, right? 

Mr. Gallant. That is true, yes. 

Mr. Levin. Could you assure this Subcommittee that there is 
adequate funding, as far as you are concerned, for child care in 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. Gallant. Additional child care funds to any administrator 
like myself is always welcome, believe me, particularly when your 
whole effort is trying to move people off of welfare into work. In 
Massachusetts I am convinced that right now we have enough 
funds to adequately handle our current AFDC caseload. In Massa- 
chusetts we are going to spend this year about $120 million on 
child care alone for our AFDC caseload. I also want to point out 
that even though my testimony did, in fact, emphasize the two- 
parent family, that there has been a dramatic decrease in the over- 
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all AFDC caseload of about 20 percent. It has been going down for 
the last 20 months or so. 

I feel that as far as the funds to handle the child care now in 
Massachusetts for people who are on AFDC, we have adequate 
funding. However, that does not mean that I would not welcome 
more funding for our families who are low income who are threat- 
ened to come back on AFDC because of low-income circumstances. 

Mr. Levin. By the way, I am focusing on child care and other as- 
pects because I think that the link of welfare to work is absolutely 
critical in welfare reform. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Gallant. Sure. 

Mr. Levin. The essence of the bill that Democrats fashioned in 
the House is welfare can work some time limits built in to make 
sure that it happens. Let me just ask you quickly. There was some 
reference, I think, in the testimony from Delaware about the times 
downturns. Have you looked at how much your caseload increased 
in your most recent downturn period and whether the contingency 
fund in the conference report is adequate? For example, I looked 
at the figures from Michigan. In 1983, do you remember what our 
unemployment rate was in 1983? 

Ms. Comai-Page. Probably quite high. 

Mr. Levin. Do you remember more or less? 

Ms. Comai-Page. No, I do not. 

Mr. Levin. It was 17 percent, as I remember it. Have you ana- 
lyzed whether, all three of you, there would be adequate funding 
if a recession of that nature reoccurred? 

Ms. Comai-Page. Two points in that area. The first is that in ad- 
dition to the funds provided for in the bill, we in Michigan are look- 
ing very carefully at establishing our own contingency fund of 
carry-forward dollars that would be available so we could address 
economic downturns. 

Mr. Levin. It has not happened yet though, right? 

Ms. Comai-Page. Which has not happened? 

Mr. Levin. There is no contingency fund established yet. 

Ms. Comai-Page. That is correct. Until the bill is passed by Con- 
gress, we really need to know what the funds are going to be before 
we can move forward on that. The second point is that we have 
found in our welfare reform demonstration which is statewide that 
in a careful third party evaluation that our policies make a dif- 
ference, no matter what the economic conditions of the State, that 
by encouraging work we can get caseloads down. We can get fami- 
lies off of assistance. Right now in Michigan, we are in the very 
happy circumstance of having not enough workers. But in a case 
of a downturn I think our policies encouraging work, combined 
with a State established contingency fund, can address the needs 
of families in Michigan. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Mr. McCrery is recognized. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield to Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. I thank the gentleman from Louisiana for yielding 
and, Ms. Page, I want to thank you for your testimony today. It is 
very enlightening and really shows us what States will do if given 
the freedom and the flexibility to design programs. I think the dis- 
cussions about a State contingency fund are exactly what we would 
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like to see the States doing if we can pve you the ability to have 
responsibility and authority for your welfare caseloads. 

Going back to the child care funds, you mentioned in your review 
that they are adequate in the legislation not only because of the 
amount provided in the proposed bill, but also because of the abil- 
ity to transfer and changes in the law that we have made that 
move people from welfare to work. Are there any other sections of 
the bill that maybe we did not discuss that help you maximize 
child care benefits for recipients? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I think the flexibility that we are looking for 
in Michigan is to allow us to pay child care funds directly to a fam- 
ily so they can, like most of the people in this room, go out into 
the child care market, purchase their child care, make a decision 
themselves about what is best for their children and for them- 
selves. So that is the kind of flexibility we really need in Michigan. 

The costs of administering the program right now in Michigan 
with the current Federal guidelines and so forth are very, very ex- 
pensive. And those funds could really be better spent instead of 
putting them toward staff time and paperwork and computers. We 
could put them in the hands of families and maximize those re- 
sources. 

Mr. Camp. I also note in your testimony that in the To Strength- 
en Michigan Families Program the outcomes have exceeded your 
projections, that things have gone better than you expected, and I 
think that is an important point to underscore. 

I very much appreciate your being here, and 1 will yield back to 
Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. There has been a lot of talk today about child care 
funding and I assume that is one of the areas that some of my col- 
leagues think needs attention in the conference agreement. I have 
not heard too many comments about any other parts of the bill, so 
I assume that they are satisfied with most of the rest of the bill. 

Mr. Levin. Let me just say, that is not correct. 

Mr. McCrery. Then you will have your chance, Mr. Levin, to 
talk some more about it, but so far I have only heard about child 
care. Frankly, the provisions of the bill are very similar in many 
respects with the bill that the Democrats presented on the floor 
on 

Chairman Shaw. Would the gentleman yield to me very quickly. 

Mr. McCrery. Sure. 

Chairman Shaw. In child care we have put more in the con- 
ference bill than existing law and more in the bill than the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. McCrery. I thank the Chairman, I was getting to that. As 
a matter of fact, Ms. Nazario, you should know that the conference 
bill calls for about $17 billion in funding for child care which is 
more than the original House bill, more than the original Senate 
bill, and certainly more than current law would provide. So we 
have put additional funding into the child care provisions of the 
bill. 

I would like to ask you, in your analysis did you figure any dy- 
namic results of the changes in your law? In other words, did you 
figure that you are going to reduce your caseload at all and does 
that figure into your cost estimates for child care? 
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Ms. Nazario. Certainly, Mr. McCrery. Let me first say that our 
caseloads are also at the lowest point since 1992. I think the dif- 
ference is the savings that we realize and there are at least 15 
States with lower levels of payments than Delaware, so we are not 
alone in this area. The savings that can be realized from the reduc- 
tion of caseloads are not sufficient to make up for the additional 
expenses of child care employment and training to meet the partici- 
pation rates required for transitional Medicaid. There are cuts from 
all aspects of the areas that would have to be invested on in order 
to help clients move into the area of employment. In Delaware, our 
State was one of the handful of States that exhausted quickly the 
JOBS allowances and put State-only dollars in order to put services 
there for employment and training and job placement services. 

So we, as I said in my testimony, only have enough for 5 percent 
of our clients to engage in employment and training. We have to 
put in a lot of State-only dollars in order to meet the participation 
rate required. We have to put, as we are putting today, a lot of 
State-only dollars for child care. In 1994, our general fund budget 
in Delaware was $5.7 million for child care. In 1997, the State dol- 
lars are $19.8 million for child care. So that tells you the incredible 
expansion in our commitment to child care. We do expect our case- 
loads to go down, as they are going down as all States improve 
their economic situation. 

I think Michigan has evaluated it in their welfare reform. They 
say that at least half of the caseload reduction is not directly at- 
tributable to the welfare reform efforts. So all States are reducing 
cases. We are benefiting from reducing caseloads partly because of 
our welfare reform, partly because of the strong economy. What 
has happened, even though there is more need for child care, it is 
not more money than current law, because current law does not 
cap child care for AFDC. It is part of an open-ended entitlement. 
So now the moneys are capped. 

Mr. McCrery. Under the bill we will provide about $1.2 billion 
more than is projected to be spent by the Federal Government for 
child care in the next 7-year period. So we are, in fact, putting 
more money into child care. Also, do you like the flexibility that 
you are going to be given with this new Federal welfare system? 

Ms. Nazario. We certainly appreciate some of the flexibility, al- 
though there are still a lot of strings that are attached to the block 
grant. There is the maintenance of effort issues. There are partici- 
pation rate issues. There are legitimacy issues which Delaware is 
following, but we are doing it as an option to the State. And we 
support any area in which flexibility can be given to States to exer- 
cise the options that are relevant to various State conditions. 

We are also concerned that the loan fund, the contingency fund — 
I’m sorry, the contingency fund was reduced. So if States get back 
in a cycle of lower economy, they are going to struggle. We all are 
going to have to struggle with reduced money in that area. 

Mr. McCrery. There is no question that the States are going to 
have to maintain some effort to support their welfare system. I 
would point out to you though that under the conference agree- 
ment, the contingency fund was increased not decreased, so we 
have taken care of part of your concern there at least. But with the 
added flexibility that we are giving you and with the examples that 
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you have seen today from Massachusetts and Michigan, it just 
seems to me that if your State is dedicated to providing services 
to your welfare population to try to get them off of welfare and into 
work, then you should be prepared to submit some of your re- 
sources in addition to the Federal resources to make that happen, 
as the other States have and will. 

Ms. Nazario. I certainly agree with you, Mr. McCrery, and we 
are doing that. Our waiver was predicated on a 50—50 partnership 
with the Federal Government and that will not happen now. As I 
have indicated, we are putting a lot of State dollars into our JOBS 
Program and into our child care program. State-only dollars, that 
are not Federal. It is my understanding that the contingency fund 
was reduced to $100 million. 

Mr. McCrery. No. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentlemen has expired. Mr. 
Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate you folks 
being here and giving us some ideas of how welfare reform has 
been successful in many areas. Ms. Nazario, I am one of those who 
would just love to send you a block CTant with no strings attached. 
Of course, there are some people in the Congress who feel that they 
have more ideas and better ideas about how you should do your job 
in your State. So therefore, the Congress does decide to attach 
some strings to it. 

You mentioned lowering the contingency fund. We did lower it 
some. But the $7 billion increase in the total block grant program, 
I think, will more than suffice for that lowering. 

There has been a lot said about what if the economy turns down- 
ward and that could happen. It has happened in the past. I think 
that is what makes the overall picture of what we are trying to do 
in this town today so important because we are trying to prop this 
country up from a downward turn in the economy. We are trying 
to do that through a complete balanced budget within 7 years. It 
has been agreed by both the House, Senate, and the President that 
we will do that and it looks like that is going to become a reality. 
Hopefully, within the next few days, we will reach some type of 
agreement toward a balanced budget. 

Why is it so important to balance the budget? It is because of the 
economy. It is because of the individuals in this country. It has 
been said by Greenspan and a number of other economists in this 
town and across the country that if we reach the balanced budget — 
in fact. Wall Street is kind of supporting itself with the evidence 
of what has happened in recent days. But if we reach the balanced 
budget, just on paper, a potential of reaching a balanced budget in 
7 years, it will lead to a stronger economy. It will lead to less infla- 
tion, lower interest rates, more realized income of those who work 
and earn a paycheck. 

And another very important portion of the estimates of a bal- 
anced budget is it could lead to very little or no trade deficit be- 
cause of all of the things that go into the cost of manufacturing in 
this country. The support of the welfare system goes into it. All 
taxation goes into it. Regulatory requirements go into the cost of 
manufacturing. Litigation goes into the cost of manufacturing, pro- 
tection of the consumers, ml of this. We are trying to stabilize and 
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shore up those issues. But it is very important that we not lose 
focus of the real intent of this Congress and welfare reform is just 
a small part of it. 

But the overall issue is a balanced budget and the vast majority 
of the people in this country want not only welfare reform, they 
want tax reform; they want Medicare reform; they want Medicaid 
reform; they want a balanced budget. That is what is important. 

Thank each of you for coming today. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Gallant, you were 
talking earlier about the good things that were going on in your 
home State. The Family Support Act of 1988, does that play any 
role in what 

Mr. Gallant. Sure. It was the Family Support Act of 1988 which 
mandated the community service and work requirement for all of 
the two-parent families. 

Mr. Ford. With President Clinton’s strong commitment to State 
flexibility, is that helping you with any of your waivers and other 
things that you are doing in your State? 

Mr. Gallant. I am sorry. What do you mean? 

Mr. Ford. The President is committed to State flexibility, no 
doubt when we see all of the waivers that are coming from HHS. 

Mr. Gallant. To a point, he is interested in flexibility. 

Mr. Ford. Although he wants some accountability with that. 

Mr. Gallant. Accountability, but there was a prolonged negotia- 
tion, if you will, with Massachusetts before Massachusetts got part 
of its waiver. And the most important piece, that we felt was the 
most important piece, the 2-year limit, the Federal Government 
was not flexible on and would not grant us what we wanted around 
the 2-year limit. 

Mr. Ford. But a lot of the good things that are taking place 
today in your State is because of this Family Support Act and the 
things that are going on, other than Democratic leadership in this 
Congress, not this so-called Republican, mean-spirited welfare 
package? 

Mr. Gallant. No, I think a lot of it is due to Governor Weld and 
his initiatives and his foresight in a lot of these welfare issues. 

Mr. Ford. Have you studied the House version of this welfare 
package? 

Mr. Gallant. Not in any depth. 

Mr. Ford. Other than certain provisions that you have already 
talked about today. I mean, you are not that familiar with it? 

Mr. Gallant. Not with a lot of the specifics, no, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Ford. I do not know why these witnesses are all here. We 
are talking about this welfare package that is coming out of the 
conference committee with the House version and the Senate ver- 
sion being, I guess put together. But what we want to do, and I 
want to ask you directly, what you have seen so far, do you think 
that children will be hurt if this welfare package is enacted the 
way the House version language is reflected? 

Mr. Gallant. Quite to the contrary. I think that there is kind 
of an attitude here in Washington, and I am talking in general that 
the compassion is centered only here in this State, that compassion 
and wanting to help people does not exist in the States. I totally 
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disagree with that. I think Massachusetts has always been a leader 
in dealing with the poor and the less advantaged in the State. 

Mr. Ford. I am committed to that. I believe that. But I am talk- 
ing about unfunded and unworkable provisions within this particu- 
lar vehicle. 

Mr. Gallant. I am sorry, sir, you will have to be more specific 
on what is unfunded and what is unworkable. 

Mr. Ford. We see that about 1.5 million children under the Re- 
publican plan will immediately slip right into poverty. 

Mr. Gallant. Again, I may not see it the same way you do, sir. 

Mr. Ford. I am asking you to out 

Mr. Gallant. In my knowledge of what has been going through 
Congress in both the House and the Senate and the material that 
I have read, I do not see these provisions differing greatly from 
what we have already enacted in Massachusetts as State law. But 
in addition to the funding, we feel that with the block grants we 
would better be able to use the funds that are available to us in 
a way that is going to enhance the lives of the poor people in our 
State. 

Mr. Ford. But you have not seen the details of this report? 

Mr. Gallant. No, I cannot say — I said that what I have read, 
what I have been reading so far. I have not seen anything in detail. 
No, I have not. 

Mr. Ford. Have you looked at the provision in this Republican 
plan on training and education and will it suffice in your State? 

Mr. Gallant. I think that, without having really looked at or 
studied the provisions of the education and training portion of the 
plan as presented here, I feel that we could adequately handle any 
kind of provision of education and training in our State. We, in 
fact, in Massachusetts have shifted an emphasis away from edu- 
cation and training as being the primary or one of the primary 
tools for moving people off of welfare. We still have an education 
and training program. We still support the education and training 
program to the tune of $32 million a year. 

Mr. Ford. Are they funding education and training enough to 
satisfy the needs in your State? 

Mr. Gallant. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Ford. Under the Republican bill? 

Mr. Gallant. Yes. From what I understand and again, I am not 
certain as to exactly what numbers you are talking about. What I 
understand from what I have read and all of the materials that 
have been going around, particularly summaries from the APWA, 
I feel that there is available adequate funding for education and 
training in our State. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I know that the red light is on but I 
did have another question or two, but I can come back I guess to 
the other Members. 

Chairman Shaw. You are the Ranking Member. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. Ms. Page, I just wanted to go over one or 
two things with you and I will confine it to work in education and 
training. In 1994, about 30,000 AFDC parents participated under 
Michigan’s JOBS Program, and under the congressional bill be- 
tween 42,000 and 51,000 work slots would be needed by the fiscal 
year of 2000. At a minimum, that is about a 41-percent increase 
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in your State of Michigan. According to HHS, for the fiscal year of 
1996 and through the year 2000, Michigan needs between $461 to 
$517 million more than the block grant would provide in order to 
carry out the work program and the related child care component 
to go with that work program. Can you respond to that, please? 

Ms. Comai-Page. Certainly. We have been looking at those anal- 
yses as well, and it is quite difficult to figure out what the assump- 
tions of those analyses are based on. So I cannot really address the 
HHS numbers. But let me respond this way. When we have rough- 
ly calculated what our participation rate is right now with those 
who are working, those who are in our JOB training program, we 
are already meeting the participation rate for the year 2002 which 
is, as I understand it, about 50 percent for single parent families. 
So we are well on our way to meeting those participation rates. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple more questions, but I 
do not want to take up all of the time. If you will let me come back 
with a couple of questions at the end of it, I would appreciate it. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank 
the witnesses for coming here and offering their very real expertise 
to this evaluation. I want to proceed in my questions on a strictly 
nonpartisan basis and avoid any kind of rhetoric or pointed ques- 
tions. I am curious, given your experience at the grassroots level, 
if you could assess a couple of provisions that were in the bill in 
principle. 

One of the Members here had brought up the changes in SSI 
that were included in the welfare bill. One of the things we do is 
cut off cash payments to drug addicts and alcoholics, we turn over 
a block grant to the States, and part of the savings will go to the 
States to provide programs for people in those situations. In your 
view, how would you expect your State to handle that program? Do 
you expect to be able to innovate with that funding, and do you 
think it would help strengthen families? If I could start with you, 
Ms. Page. 

Ms. Comai-Page. Certainly, substance abuse treatment is always 
in short supply, so we welcome additional resources in that area. 
We do anticipate that a number of the individuals who will be cut 
off of SSI, who would be eliminated from the program due to drug 
abuse and addiction, will probably end up in State-funded 
programs quite frankly. We are continuing to study that right now 
and look at that issue. 

Mr. English. Ms. Nazario. 

Ms. Nazario. Yes, we are looking at that issue as well. And in 
terms of the SSI changes to children, we estimate that about 300 
children in Delaware would be affected by the provisions of the 
SSI. In terms of the adult population, there are some who believe 
that the State would not have the ability to reject services to that 
population; that the Federal Government is allowed to make cat- 
egorical distinctions in the service definitions; that at the State 
level, if an individual is determined to be unemployable, that the 
State does not have the luxury to say that because drugs or alcohol 
are a contributing part to that disability, that we could exclude 
them. So we are exploring the validity of that. 
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Mr. English. So additional research might be helpful. Mr. 
Gallant. 

Mr. Gallant. Again, like my colleagues, we are in the process 
of evaluating and studying that whole issue. I must say, however, 
that the more flexibility we feel we have relative to the SSI pro- 

f ram, the better we like it. We are what they call a supplement 
tate and in Massachusetts we spend approximately $200 million 
a year in just supplemented benefits to SSI cases. We have no con- 
trol over that $200 million that we spend because it is all adminis- 
tered, as you all know, by the Social Security Administration. 

We intend very seriously, in fact the Governor has filed two bills 
thus far in two separate years to withdraw us from the supple- 
ment, as a supplement State, so that we can, in fact, get control 
over the funds that we are spending and to better manage it in our 
opinion. So that the $200 million that we are currently spending 
on the supplement would in fact be, in our opinion, better used. 

Mr. English. Another area where we are looking at providing 
greater flexibility has to do with an issue which Mr. Camp particu- 
larly focused on at the Subcommittee level and I strongly supported 
him and that is, low-income energy assistance. Given the projected 
changes in some of the Federal programs and the real needs in all 
three of your States, would you like the flexibility to use block 
grant dollars for low-income energy assistance? Ms. Page. 

Ms. Comai-Page. Are you suggesting perhaps putting the 
LIHEAP dollars into the block grant? 

Mr. English. Or certainly allowing block grant dollars to be used 
for a LIHEAP-like program. 

Ms. Comai-Page. That would certainly be helpful. I would point 
out that the majority of people on LIHEAP in Michigan are dis- 
abled. They are elderly. They are not the typical population we are 
talking about here today. 

Mr. English. Ms. Nazario. 

Ms. Nazario. Since the block grant dollars are not sufficient, we 
estimate over the 5-year period almost $70 million shortfall from 
anticipated funds for Delaware. We would not be supportive of in- 
cluding LIHEAP. Like Michigan, many of our people 

Mr. English. You would not be supportive of being able to use 
Federal dollars for LIHEAP purposes? 

Ms. Nazario. Yes, I thought you were talking about the same 

block grant to use moneys from the 

Mr. English. So if you have savings at one end of the program, 
you would not be in favor of having the option of using it for energy 
assistance? 

Ms. Nazario. Of course, the option should be there. I would sup- 
port that. We can transfer dollars now, but what I am trying to say 
is that just to include LIHEAP as part of the block grant would not 
help Delaware. It seems the shortfall from the block grant are al- 
ready quite sizable. 

Mr. English. And that is the general argument you have made. 
Mr. Gallant. 

Mr. Gallant. I have to beg out of this one because I do not ad- 
minister the block grant or have anything to do with the LIHEAP 
funds. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. Mr. Gallant, you indicate that there are 
still some strings attached to these welfare bills that you do not 
like. What impediments do you see? 

Mr. Gallant. I did not indicate that there were strings attached 
that I did not like. I am basically saying that we favor the block 
grant. We favor the block grant completely. What I did with Rep- 
resentative Ford was say that we had difficulties in negotiating 
waivers with the administration. But I have not addressed the 
strength and maintenance of effort. It was not a concern of mine. 

Mr. Rangel. Then with what you do know about the bill, you 
have no objections to mandates that are there? 

Mr. Gallant. From what I know about the bill, no, I do not have 
any strong objection. 

Mr. Rangel. Ms. Page. 

Ms. Comai-Page. I believe Governor Engler has spoken before 
this Subcommittee and was quite definite about his desire to have 
as few strings as possible attached to the bill. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you have any independent thoughts? 

Ms. Comai-Page. There are some problems I think with the bill 
on maintenance of effort particularly. Having said that, I believe 
that the bill is much better, much less onerous for States than cur- 
rent law. 

Mr. Rangel. What is the onerous part that remains in your opin- 
ion? 

Ms. Comai-Page. The maintenance of effort provision is quite 
troublesome for Michigan. The baseline is fiscal 1994 when our 
caseloads were higher. So thus, we will have to spend at a level 
that we do not have to spend at now because our caseloads are 
lower because families have gone to work. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you believe that the child born in poverty but 
not a legal citizen is entitled to welfare? 

Ms. Comai-Page. In Michigan, we will continue to provide assist- 
ance to immigrant children. 

Mr. Rangel. I am talking about the Federal Government. Do you 
think we should guarantee that a child born anywhere in these 
United States who is poor and in need, that there would be services 
rendered to that child? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I think that is an issue for the Congress to de- 
cide. As I said, I can speak for Michigan and Michigan will con- 
tinue — 

Mr. Rangel. The Congress can decide all of these questions with- 
out witnesses. One of the reasons that we have called you is to get 
your view. 

Ms. Comai-Page. And as I said in Michigan, we have made the 
decision to continue assistance for immigrant children. 

Mr. Rangel. What about disabled children, do you think the 
Federal Government should mandate that if a child is born dis- 
abled, the State should not be allowed to decide that States would 
be mandated to provide that service? 

Ms. Comai-Page. We have looked in Michigan, many of the chil- 
dren who would be eliminated from the SSI ^ogram would receive 
assistance from the State in our cash assistance program. 

Mr. Rangel. And many will not? 
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Ms. Comai-Page. And many will not. If they are not low income, 
they would not receive assistance. I think the issue around SSI is 
as the program was established, it was established as a program 
to replace the earnings for those people who could not work. Chil- 
dren cannot work anvway. I think there is a need to provide assist- 
ance to severely disabled children and this bill continues to do that. 

Mr. Rangel. If a child is born in poverty in these United States 
and therefore has citizenship bestowed upon it, but the mother is 
already on welfare with a child, in your professional opinion, 
should any State be given the opportunity to deny the second child 
assistance? 

Ms. Comai-Page. This issue was debated in Michigan just in the 
last few days with the Michigan Legislature in considering our wel- 
fare reform bill. We decided not to impose a family cap in Michi- 
gan. So we will continue to provide assistance with State dollars 
to children bom while the mother is on assistance. 

Mr. Rangel. As reluctant as you are to share your opinion about 
what the Federal Government should be doing, do you think that 
we should mandate that a child bom poor, whether the mother is 
below 18 or whether the mother has another child on welfare, in 
any of these United States should be denied assistance? 

Ms. Comai-Page. If I have seemed reluctant, I do not mean to 
be. Clearly, we think that the bill should be passed without strings 
attached, with as few strings attached as possible to make States 
able to flexibly administer their programs and be creative and be 
innovative. I can tell you what Michigan has decided to do in those 
areas. We would prefer that the Congress not 

Mr. Rangel. I am talking about the birth of an American child. 

Chairman Shaw. If the gentleman would yield. In the conference 
report, it is a State option. 

Mr. Rangel. I know that. I will rephrase the question. Should 
a State have the option to deny a poor child benefits because its 
mother had another poor child on welfare? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I think States should have that option. I think 
we do not know today 

Mr. Rangel. That is what I wanted to get. 

Ms. Comai-Page. We need flexibility. 

Mr. Rangel. Let us get to this 18-year-old child. Should the 
State have an option to deny assistance to a child bom to a mother 
that is under 18? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I think the State should have the option. I do 
not think it should be a mandate from Congress. 

Mr. Rangel. Is it your opinion that there is a relationship with 
the number of people on welfare and their lack of education? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I think that we found in Michigan that getting 
people into a job is the most important thing we can do to getting 
people off of welfare. Having said that, we also believe that it is 
very, very important for high school completion or GEDs to happen 
for minors. So that is a part of our bill. 

Mr. Rangel. And the earned income tax credit? Do you believe 
that it is of assistance to people by preventing them from having 
to go on welfare? 

Ms. Comai-Page. It certainly is helpful to low-income families. In 
Michigan, we have asked for a waiver and been denied, and Con- 
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gressman Camp has promoted a bill before this Committee as a 
matter of fact that would allow States to advance the earned in- 
come tax credit to low-income working families who are on assist- 
ance and we support that wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you support denying benefits to poor working 
families without children? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I support strongly a balanced budget, and we 
have to make choices in that balanced budget. 

Mr. Rangel. Are you a member of the Republican staff here? 

Ms. Comai-Page. No, I am not. 

Mr. McCrery. We should consider hiring her though. She is 
quite good. 

Mr. Rangel. I would gather that. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. We 
have been joined now by Mr. Schilling. Edward Schilling, if you 
would come forward and join the panel. Edward Schilling is the di- 
rector of the Department of Social Services of Fond du Lac County, 
Wisconsin. I will suspend the questioning and give you an oppor- 
tunity to present your statement. We have your full statement 
which will be made a part of the record and we would encourage 
you to summarize. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. SCHILLING, DIRECTOR, FOND DU 

LAC COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, FOND DU 

LAC, WISCONSIN 

Mr. Schilling. Thank you. My name is Ed Schilling. I am from 
Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin. It is a county of approximately 
90,000, and it is kind of a mix of rural and urban kinds of popu- 
lations. Fond du Lac County is one of two counties in the State of 
Wisconsin that is piloting a welfare reform project known as Work, 
Not Welfare. 

Work, Not Welfare is characterized by some of the following fea- 
tures. It has time-limited benefits; that is, a recipient can receive 
benefits only for 24 months in a 48-month period of time. It at- 
tempts to duplicate the world at work as much as possible. So for 
example, there is a benefit cap on Work, Not Welfare. If you have 
additional children within 10 months of going on the Work, Not 
Welfare Program, there are no increases in benefit, other than the 
food stamp portion. 

Food stamps, by the way, are cashed out. There are no food 
stamps. They get the cash equivalent of food stamps. And again, 
that is attempting to parallel the World of Work where we do not 
get food stamps or special kinds of tokens. We get cash that we are 
supposed to use as best we can for our own family. There are lim- 
ited exemptions for the program. So for people with very young 
children, there is a one-time exemption for people who have chil- 
dren under one. That would mean that during that period of time, 
the clock, the 24-month clock of benefits is not ticking. However, 
if a person has a child after 10 months of being on the program, 
although they medically may not participate in some of the activi- 
ties during that period of time, the 24-month clock is ticking. 

There is a mandatory work requirement under the Work, Not 
Welfare Program. What we do in our county is take the total cash 
grant that someone is receiving, divide that by the minimum wage, 
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and then by the number of adults in the family. People then have 
to put in that number of hours on acceptable activities which could 
be certain kinds of training activities, community work experience, 
job placement, things of this nature. To the extent that people do 
not participate, their grant will be reduced by $4.25 an hour for 
every hour that they do not participate within the program. 

We have intensive case management under the program where 
we utilize a team of an economic support specialist, a jobs’ case 
manager, a child care specialist, and a child support specialist to 
try to ensure maximum child support and to make sure that child 
care is available for the person who is going to work. Child care 
is guaranteed under the Work, Not Welfare Program. As long as 
someone is participating in activities under the program, child care 
is provided by the Department of Social Services. 

After one has left the program or is transitioning off, they are 
eligible for transitional child care assistance and transitional medi- 
cal assistance for a year after the program. One of the key features 
of the program is what we call a community steering committee 
that is appointed by our chief local elected official which is the 
county executive in my county. This committee consists of private 
industry-type or private businessmen employers who act as an ad- 
visory committee to us and frankly, become very, very involved in 
acting as a liaison between us and the business community to en- 
sure jobs, to try to develop jobs for welfare recipients. 

Our results when we started in January 1995, indicated there 
were 607 families on AFDC in Fond du Lac County. As of October 
1995, there are 370 families on AFDC in our county which is ap- 
proximately a 39-percent reduction. In 1994, for all of 1994, we did 
have a 20.7-percent reduction because I will say right up front, 
that welfare cases are declining in Wisconsin generally. It is just 
that our rate of decline at this point, ours and Pierce County is the 
other pilot county, are the highest rate of decline in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Of the families who are left on the Work, Not Welfare Program, 
141 of them are exempt for various reasons from participation. One 
of the things we did not expect is we had in effect 219 diversions. 
What that means is that applicants and recipients of public assist- 
ance who at least as far as we could tell were eligible for cash as- 
sistance elected not to participate in the program. They may be re- 
ceiving food stamps or something else, but they elected not to re- 
ceive cash payments. We have basically placed 264 people into jobs 
at this point in time. The average wage now, and that has fluc- 
tuated up and down, the arithmetical average is $5.73 an hour. 
The jobs have varied between $15.38 for a truck driver to some 
minimum wage jobs. Of the people we have placed in minimum 
wage jobs, for all of our programs, not just Work, Not Welfare, ap- 
proximately 21 were minimum wage. So basically, our theory is 
that everybody enters the work force at a certain point and that 
is it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. SHILLING 
FOND DU LAC COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

A WELFARE REPLACEMENT FLAK 

WORK NOT WELFARE is a pilot project in two Wisconsin Counties, 

Fond du Lac and Pierce. It is designed as a comprehensive effort to 
transform welfare from a long-term entitlement to a short-term 
transitional program. 

The project was approved November 1, 1993, by the Federal Government 
and was implemented January 1, 1995. The project will end December 
31, 2005. 

The pilot tests whether requiring recipients to work for their 
benefits in a time- limited program reduces spells on welfare and 
fosters 

self-sufficiency. 

Key Components 

1 . Mandatory Work Requirement 

• Participants must work for benefits 

• Benefits paid to recipients are based on the number of hours 
worked. 

2. Time-limited Cash Benefits 

• Cash benefits are limited to 24 months in a 48-month period. 

• AFDC and food stamps are calculated and issued as one 
combined cash benefit. 

3 . Intensive Training and Employment Services 

• The State guarantees access to education and training as 
defined in each participant's employability plan. 

• An employment team guides each participant through training, 
job readiness, and job search activities. 

4 . Guaranteed Child Care 

• Child Care is removed as an obstacle to employment. 

• Funding and placement assistance is provided to participants 
who need child care. 

5. Business Partnership 

• A Community Steering Committee coordinates public and 
private sector job-creation and employment. 

6. Transitional Support Services 

• Child care and health care benefits continue for up to 12 
months after the end of cash benefits. 

7. Children's Services Network 

• The network ensures that children receive support services 
regardless of parent's employment status. 

WORK FOR BENEFITS 

WORK NOT WELFARE participants are required to work in exchange for 
cash benefits . 

Participants meet with a case management team during the first month 
of elibibility and agree to an employability plan. By the second 
month, participants begin working on the activities identified in 
their employability plan. 

Work requirements include: 

• First 12 months -education and training as needed, combined with 
work . 

-Participation requirements are based on each person's particular 
employability plan. 

• Months 13 through 24 -all participants must be engaged in a work 
activity. 

-Required hours of work are based on the combined cash benefit of 
the AFDC grant and the cashed out food stamps, divided by the 
Federal Minimum wage. 

• The maximum required participation will be 40 hours a week per 
adult . 
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EXAMPLES OP WORK FOR BENEFITS REQUIREMENT 



CASE 1 - One 

Adult and One Child 


AFDC 

Food Stamps 
TOTAL 

$440 

$189 

$629 


$629/$4.25 - 148 Hours/Month 

148 hours/month/4.3 weeks/month = 34 

WORK 

REQUIREMENT: 

34 HOURS /MEEK 


CASE 2 - One 

Adult and Two Children 


AFDC 

FS 

TOTAL 

$517 

$258 

$775 


$77S/$4.25 - 182 hours/month 

182 hours/month/4.3 weeks/month = 42 

WORK 

REQUIREMENT: 

40 HOURS /WEEK 


CJ^SE 3 - One 

Adult and Three Children 


AFDC 

FS 

TOTAL 

$617 

$310 

$927 


$927/$4.25 = 218 hours/month 

218 hours /month/4 .3 weeks/month = 50 

WORK 

REQUIREMENT: 

40 HOURS /WEEK 


CASE 4 - Two 

Adults and Two Children 


AFDC 

FS 

TOTAL 

$617 

$310 

$927 


$927/$4.25 = 218 hours/month 

218 hours /month/4 . 3 weeks/month = 50 


COMBINED WORK REQUIREMENT FOR BOTH ADULTS: 50 HOURS/WEEK (e.g.. 

One parent works 30 hours, one parent works 20 hours.) 

WORK ACTIVITIES 

Categories of work include (listed in priority order) ; 

e Unsubsidized Employment - a regular hire in an existing or 
new j ob . 

e Partially Sxibsidized Employment - a hire into an existing or 
new job with a partial government subsidy (for example, 
on-the-job training or work supplementation) . These jobs 
typically become unsubsidized employment at the end of the 
subsidized period. 

e Community Work Experience - placement in an unpaid position 
with a non-profit or government agency doing work that would 
otherwise have gone undone. These jobs could lead to 
permanent, unsubsidized employment with the sponsoring 
agency . 

e Independence Job - placement in a job created specifically 
for WORK NOT WELFARE participants. These jobs are less 
individualized than community work experience. The goal is 
to minimize the need for these placements by aggressive 
placement in other types of work activity. 

TIME LIMITED ASSISTANCE 

All employable WORK NOT WELFARE participants are limited to no more 

than 24 months of cash assistance. 

• Participants receive an INDEPENDENCE ACCOUNT entitling them 
to 24 months of cash benefits (equivalent to AFDC and food 
stamps) and 12 months each of transitional support services 
(child care and Medical Assistance) which must be used over 
a 4 8 -month period. 

• Participants are entitled to make regular "withdrawals” from 
the account upon completion of training and work 
requirements . 
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INDEPENDENCE ACCOUNT 

(Benefits must be used within a 48 -month period) 

Cash Benefits Transitional Benefits 

24 Months* 12 Months Each of: 

Child Care 
Medical Assistance 

*Up to 12 months may be earned through participation in employment and 
training activities as specified in each participant's employability 
plan, but the balance of the 24 months must be earned through working. 

• After 24 months, case benefits end, unless the recipient is 
determined unemployable. 

• People determined to be unemployable are either referred to 
SSI or, in limited cases, allowed to receive continued cash 
assistance. WORK NOT WELFARE agency officials will 
determine whether continued assistance is warranted in 
hardship cases . 

• WORK NOT WELFARE participants are not eligible for cash 
benefits in Wisconsin for three years from the date they 
were eligible for their last WORK NOT WELFARE cash benefit. 
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AFDC RECIPIENT COUNT & BENEFITS ISSUED 
JANUARY 1994-1995 - REV 
FOND DU LAC 


Month 

Cates 

AFDC REGULAR 
Children Persons 

Payments 

Casts 

AFDC UNEMPLOYED 

Children Persons Psvmsnts 

Cases 

AFDC TOTAL 

Children Persons Payments 

1994 

Jan. 

689 

1,174 

1,789 

$264,204 

102 

3^ 

549 

$63,826 

791 

1,529 

2.338 

$348,030 

Feb. 

661 

1,102 

1,569 

$272,277 

106 

356 

554 

$65,972 

767 

1.460 

2,223 

$336,249 

Mar. 

671 

1,163 

1.738 

$283,140 

106 

357 

564 

$67,275 

779 

1,520 

2.302 

$350,415 

Apr. 

648 
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Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, parliamentary inquiry. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, you will have a chance to inquire of Mr. 
Schilling. 

Mr. Rangel. No, I just want to inquire from the Chair. I find 
this testimony very interesting, but since the House has already 
worked its will on the welfare bill and it is in conference, I am try- 
ing to figure out what benefit the Members of this Subcommittee 
will get from this testimony. I read your opening statement and I 
know that you are encouraging President Clinton to sign the con- 
ference report, but what can we learn from this testimony that 
would help us legislatively? 

Chairman Shaw. I am not sure that is a parliamentary inquiry, 
but I will be glad to respond to the gentleman. It is twofold. One 
is the continuing work that this Committee is going to do after pas- 
sage of welfare, after the President does finally sign a bill. As you 
know and you and I have privately discussed, we cannot walk away 
from this problem. We will continue to see what is working and we 
will continue to work on this problem. It will be a building situa- 
tion. 

And the second is that the matter has not come back before the 
House and I think it might be to our benefit to hear how some of 
these provisions are working in the various States and will con- 
tinue on through the next couple of panels. 

Mr. Rangel. Basically, it would help us to determine whether we 
have to vote for the override? 

Chairman Shaw. Still after your vote, Charlie. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Will the Chairman yield on that to the floor? 

Chairman Shaw. I will, yes. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, let me raise a question or make a com- 
ment. Could it be that the Medicare bill has embarrassed the Re- 
publicans in such a way that now you want to bring the welfare 
package immediately. However, you know that you have a bad bill 
on welfare as well. Is that the real answer to all of this? 

Chairman Shaw. I am afraid the Ranking Member is abusing his 
position to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I had no intentions of embarrassing 
you. I just join with my colleague, Mr. Rangel. I do not see why 
we have these witnesses, taking their time from their busy sched- 
ules to come over here to tell us more about consequences of a bill 
that’s already in conference. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a couple of 
brief questions, and that is, first of all several of you have men- 
tioned a decrease in your welfare rolls. What happened to these 
people? Were they thrown out in the streets? Were they thrown 
into poverty? I mean all of the terrible things that we have been 
hearing over this past year and the HHS study that said 1.5 mil- 
lion children that will be put into poverty since nobody really 
knows where those assumptions come from and obviously your pro- 
grams are not showing that this is what is going on, so I am just 
trying to find out what is the truth here. Is HHS right or are 
maybe their studies flawed? Your experience seems to say some- 
thing differently. 
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Mr. Schilling. I can state that in Fond du Lac County, first off 
I guess the one thing we need to know is that in Fond du Lac 
County which is in Wisconsin and which is a relatively generous 
welfare State, everybody receiving public assistance is below the 
poverty line. That is the one thing you can be sure of, that 100 per- 
cent of the people who are living on public assistance only are 
below any poverty line that I have seen. 

Mr. Ensign. So how could the welfare bill in Congress throw an- 
other 1.5 million into poverty? 

Mr. Schilling. The thing is I am not intimately familiar with 
that bill. I am pretty familiar with what is going on in Fond du 
Lac, what is working, and the economic condition of the people who 
have become unemployed there. The ones that have gone off due 
to employment for certain have raised their economic level or they 
could not have worked their way off of welfare. 

Ms. Comai-Page. In Michigan, the people who have left welfare 
have left because they got a job and they are significantly better 
off with a job. 

Mr. Ensign. Have you done interviews with the people down the 
road at all, to find out about their quality of life, how they perceive 
the reforms? Do they feel better about being off of welfare in jobs? 

Ms. Comai-Page. As a matter of fact, we have here today on the 
next panel a recipient, a former recipient from Michigan, Nancy 
Peterson. 

Mr. Ensign. But instead of just one anecdote, have you done 
studies with these people? 

Ms. Comai-Page. We have not done formal studies, but we do 
have a client advisory committee we meet with regularly to get 
input and advice about how we should proceed. And I would say 
that that group of recipients and former recipients strongly support 
our efforts in Michigan to move people into work. 

Mr. Ensign. Just one last question that I have. Does the panel 
here feel that what you are doing — is it more cruel to keep people 
on welfare or to get them into jobs, as you are attempting to do? 
Which is more compassionate? 

Ms. Comai-Page. If I could just say one thing about that. People 
think it is demeaning for people to take a low-paying job. They 
think it is demeaning for somebody to take a low-paying job. I 
think it is more demeaning to get a check every month for having 
done nothing. People start out at low rungs in the economic ladder 
and we do not want people to stay at the low rungs. But people 
need to start somewhere, and we think it is a prideful thing for 
them and for their children to go to work. 

Ms. Nazario. I think the welfare recipients would be the first to 
say that. In Delaware, we have held many focus groups and town 
meetings and our clients, the moment they get a job, they are out 
of welfare because our grants are at 32 percent of poverty. So that 
is why our cases have also been reduced because they are working 
and the clients want to work. We have not had a single applicant — 
the only complaints that we have had from applicants to welfare 
under our welfare reform system is that they have had to fall in 
the control group because on their waiver arrangement we have to 
maintain a control group and those are the only people who have 
complained. Our clients want to work. The clients that are working 
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are subsidized in child care and are also assisted with health care, 
and that is what would be very different if we do not maintain the 
same level of support that we have maintained for the people who 
have reduced our caseloads up to now. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. I will yield to Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. I will thank the gentleman for yielding. Ms. 
Nazario, Mr. Gallant and Ms. Page have both said that they object 
to the maintenance of effort requirement in the bill. Do you object 
also to the maintenance of effort requirement? 

Ms. Nazario. In Delaware we will maintain our effort and indeed 
continue to reinvest. I think the issue is whether States are man- 
dated to do that and that is what we would object to. Depending 
on the conditions of the State, a State might be able to transfer 
moneys or realize their savings in other ways. In Delaware, we 
have to put every penny and more into the welfare because our 
shortfall is so big. 

Mr. Camp. So why would you object to the maintenance of effort? 

Ms. Nazario. We object to the requirement of States. The fact 
that there are so many strings attached to the block grant. Mainte- 
nance of effort being one of them, the family cap. We in Delaware 
are implementing a lot of the very same provisions that you have 
in your plan, but we are doing them because we believe they are 
right for Delaware at this time. What we would object to is the fact 
that they are mandated. We or our State are more opposed to the 
job requirements without additional funding, the child welfare ad- 
ministrative cap, the onerous reporting procedures that require a 
lot of automation. Changes and improvement in our State, also we 
thought funding. Paternity establishment at 90 percent — we are 
among the top States in the country in terms of child support. But 
these requirements would really put some onerous impediments on 
us. 

Mr. McCrery. So you do not anticipate having any problem with 
maintaining the effort at 75 percent of current levels? 

Ms. Nazario. Not in Delaware. 

Mr. McCrery. So it is not going to do you any damage, so you 
should not object to the maintenance of effort requirement, right? 

Ms. Nazario. We object to the maintenance of effort requirement 
on the basis that it mandates it for all States, and we have always 
been a proponent of State option and State flexibility. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you very much. I know, Mr. Gallant, I 
misspoke. You said you did not have any problem with the mainte- 
nance of effort? 

Mr. Gallant. No specific problem. I do want to make reference, 
just to clear the record, that it all depends on the year that is used 
in terms of what that maintenance of effort would be equated. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Mr. Camp. Ms. Page, you mentioned in your testimony that since 
1992 and the State initiatives with regard to welfare that have 
begun, we have seen an increase in the number of people on wel- 
fare who work, and a decrease in the AFDC caseload. We have 
seen 75 percent of those who are receiving AFDC participating in 
what we call the social contract in Michigan which is an agreement 
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in exchange for benefits. Recipients will participate in work or at 
least in some community activity for 20 hours a week. Those are 
changes that have occurred, many of them with the Federal rules 
and regulations in place. 

I also note you say that Michigan caseworkers have spent about 
20 percent of their time with beneficiaries and the rest of it dealing 
with other matters — paperwork and whatever. How will the 
changes in our proposed welfare bill which we hope to see enacted 
into law help free resources to further get people off of government 
dependents and on to independence and to work? 

Ms. Comai-Page. Two points in that area. The bill will really 
give us a lot of flexibility because we will not be in the waiver proc- 
ess any more. The changes that I talked about in my testimony 
that Michigan has made we only could do after intense negotiations 
and time-consuming negotiations with the Department of Health 
and Human Services. So we will not have to do that any more. The 
Michigan lemslature, elected officials can make decisions about 
what our welfare program should be. So that is the first thing. 

The second thing that I think is very important is that we will 
be able to simplify the program. AFDC rules are very complex. 
They are just mind-boggling. You layer that on top of different sets 
of rules and regulations for food stamps and yet another different 
set for Medicaid and you have an application in Michigan that runs 
to 25 to 30 pages. So the bill will give us additional flexibility to 
simplify our programs and get us out of a paper-driven, eligibility- 
determination process and into a system where we are working 
with families to get them off of assistance. 

Mr. Camp. And I understand the legislature has acted in terms 
of preparing the State for receiving the block grants and passed the 
legislation with huge bipartisan majorities in both the House and 
the State Senate. 

Ms. Comai-Page. That is correct. They passed on the Senate yes- 
terday and the House last week, I believe. That is correct. There 
is bipartisan, wide bipartisan agreement on these bills in Michigan. 

Mr. Camp. Thank wu. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. There 
is a vote on the floor. We will break for 15 minutes, come back and 
complete this panel. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman SHAW. If everybody would take their seats, the Com- 
mittee will come back to order. Mr. Neal may inquire. 

Mr. Neal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I especially appreciate this 
opportunity, given that I am not a Member of the Subcommittee 
but have been involved on the Democratic side in helping to shape 
what I thought was a pretty good substitute. As one prominent Re- 
publican leader in the House said to me 2 years ago, they would 
have gladly voted for the Democratic substitute if that bill had 
been offered 2 years ago. 

My questioning would be directed to Mr. Gallant and by way of 
introduction I would just say that in 1980, Mr. Gallant, at the 
Democratic State Convention I spoke in support of workfare. Be- 
lieve me the plague would have been more warmly welcomed in 
those days. But I do think that there is ample room here for middle 
ground on this proposal and I am not sure that the debate has 
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moved to the center yet. Let me ask you in terms of the Massachu- 
setts experiment. What is the unemployment rate in Massachusetts 
right now? 

Mr. Gallant. I do not have the exact number, but it is just 
below the national average. 

Mr. Neal. The 5.5 percent? 

Mr. Gallant. I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Neal. Would you suggest that the improved economy back 
in Massachusetts has had some impact or reduced the unemploy- 
ment rate? 

Mr. Gallant. Yes, I would say it has improved the economy. I 
think that is part of it, but it has also improved management of 
the programs. In changing of the program rules and regulations 
that has a lot to do with it also. 

Mr. Neal. I would acknowledge that. I think that is important. 

I also think that the model is a Republican Governor working with 
an overwhelmingly Democratic legislature and has made a series 
of rational compromises along the way in order to get to the conclu- 
sion. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Gallant. I would agree that it was a compromise, yes. 

Mr. Neal. Mr. Gallant, you cited the example of those five people 
that had been absorbed into jobs in the health care industry? 

Mr. Gallant. By a hospital, yes, sir. 

Mr. Neal. In Western Massachusetts, one out of eight jobs is de- 
pendent upon the health care industry and the State, as you know, 
is overwhelmingly dependent upon the health care industry as kind 
of a mainstay of our economy. Have you had a chance to look at 
the proposed Medicare cutbacks? 

Mr. Gallant. No, I have not. Medicare and Medicaid is not with- 
in my jurisdiction. I have not looked at them, sir. 

Mr. Neal. Would you accept my suggestion perhaps that those 
five people are about to get the ax if, in fact, those Medicare pro- 
posals go forward? 

Mr. Gallant. It is hard to say. They may get the ax from the 
hospital, but I am sure that there are other kinds of employment 
available for them in Massachusetts. In fact, I had heard recently 
the Retailers Association in Massachusetts actually are advertising 
or soliciting help for Christmastime. That the stores at least in the 
Greater Boston area did not have enough employees to cover the 
Christmas season, the Christmas rush, and they were actually 
looking ftr them. So we feel pretty confident there are a lot of jobs 
in Massachusetts. They may not continue to be in the health indus- 
try, but they are there. 

Mr. Neal. Let us use that example then of seasonal employment 
and tie that to the issue of the earned income tax credit. Have you 
had a chance to look at the proposals that alter the earned income 
tax credit here? 

Mr. Gallant. Generally speaking, as far as the income tax credit 
is concerned, we think that that is something that is helpful. It is 
something that we support. That generally speaking, it is an effec- 
tive tool from our point of view to keep people off of welfare or to 
give them an incentive to go off of welfare. 

Mr. Neal. Granted, and I think that there is general agreement 
on this side. I am fond of quoting President Reagan on the issue 
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of the earned income tax credit. I think he suggested it was one 
of the most far-reaching visionary things that any Congress and ex- 
ecutive had done during his tenure in government. But have you 
had a chance to look at the proposed changes in it? 

Mr. Gallant. Not specifically, sir, no. 

Mr. Neal. Fair enough. I think that the earned income tax credit 
relates to the seasonal employment issue that you made reference 
to in the sense that there has to be some incentive to get people 
into the work force. Let me use as an example for this Subcommit- 
tee which seems to me used time and again, the Massachusetts 
model, in terms of discussions between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. This model could serve a national purpose here. But I think 
that I cannot suggest to you here today that I have all of the an- 
swers. I certainly would offer a critique of the Republican proposal 
that has been offered. But also point out that along the way that 
both sides in Massachusetts have been willing to give and the de- 
bate therefore has moved back and forth, but generally near the 
center some place on many of these issues. 

I cannot emphasize enough today that I think part of the success 
here is an improved economy back home. If you have an unemploy- 
ment rate of 5.5 percent, it seems to me that a lot of people for a 
host of reasons, with defense cutbacks and other items, have been 
absorbed back into the work force. Rather than the acrimonious de- 
bate that oftentimes centers on welfare, it seems that we ought to 
be able to find some middle and common ground on these kinds of 
issues. 

And I thank Mr. Gallant. 

Mr. Gallant. Thank you. 

Mr. Neal. I noticed you looking at your airplane ticket before I 
started the questions. 

Mr. Gallant. I thought I was going to be out of here a little ear- 
lier than this, but that is all right. 

Mr. Neal. When it came to my turn of questioning, I hope you 
did not look at your airplane ticket and say I hope I can be out of 
here before this guy starts. 

Mr. Gallant. No. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. I will 
say to anv of the panel, if you do have a problem with connections, 
you may be excused without any problem. 

Do any of the Members have any questions for Mr. Schilling? Mr. 
Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. I do, Mr. Chairman. To get a better understanding 
of how repugnant the Federal mandates are, could we find some 
way to reduce the Federal taxes for citizens in your State and just 
let you do what you want to do? Would anyone object to that? Just 
do your own thing with no Federal standards at all and States just 
decide what they want, especially Ms. Page, because I think this 
is more consistent with your Governor’s view. We just get out of it. 
Do you like that? 

Ms. Comai-Page. That would be fine. 

Mr. Rangel. Does anybody else agree? 

Ms. Nazario. We would not agree with that. We think the Fed- 
eral Government has a continuing role to play in helping people 
who need assistance and particularly need assistance getting on 
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the job market and succeeding in that job market and maintaining 
themselves in the economy. 

Mr. Rangel. You will never get a job with this gang. 

Mr. Ford. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rangel. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. The question was whether you would reduce Federal 
taxes. Ms. Page responded to the question and said yes. We would 
like to let the Federal Grovernment butt out of it and we take full 
control. Would that mean that you would raise all of the funds that 
would be necessary and that you would not come to the Federal 
Government for any of the welfare dollars? 

Ms. Comai-Page. That is correct. 

Mr. Rangel. Anyone else agree with that view? 

Mr. Gallant. I cannot say I fully agree with the fact that we 
would want to see the Federal Government out of it totally in 
terms of contributing to the cost. But I will say, Representative, 
that as I said earlier, there is some feeling and there is some sense 
that compassion only lies within the beltway of Washington, DC, 
and I do not particularly think that that is necessarily true. I think 
in Massachusetts we have always been a very compassionate State, 
and we have always looked to and tried to come up with ways to 
take care of our poor and underprivileged. 

Mr. Rangel. But if you have got a tax refund for every Federal 
dollar that is designated for welfare, then you can match your com- 
passion with your taxes. I would say for the gap — some people here 
are talking about a $245 billion tax cut. That will allow the States 
to do a heck of a lot more really. 

Mr. Gallant. Again, I am not saying that we would like to see 
the Feds out of it completely as far as funding goes, but what I am 
saying however is in the general area of would States be compas- 
sionate whether they had used 100 percent of their own funds or 
used partial Federal funds, I for one, am willing to say that Massa- 
chusetts would, in fact, be compassionate and would, in fact, take 
care of its needy. 

Mr. Rangel. I am just talking about a safety net, not compas- 
sion, just a minimum standard set by the Federal Government for 
every poor person. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This panel has been very helpful on 
my decision as to how to vote on the conference report if the Re- 
publicans ever agree on school lunches or whatever is holding them 
up. And I want to thank you for thinking about this, I cannot wait 
to hear from the successful mothers that have gotten off of welfare. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. Mr. Schilling, in your opening statement, 
you talked about the substantial reduction in the caseload of AFDC 
recipients after your State’s demonstration project. 

Mr. Schilling. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford. Let me ask you this. Could any of this been due to 
a strong economy in your State? 

Mr. Schilling. Wisconsin has a very strong economy at the cur- 
rent time. There is no question that the strong economy in Wiscon- 
sin is contributing toward the reduction in welfare caseload. Case- 
loads are declining all over the State of Wisconsin and have been 
for the last couple of years. The caseload in my county and in 
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Pierce County, the experimental county, is dropping at approxi- 
mately twice the rate of the rest of the State. Unemployment in 
Fond du Lac County right now is approximately 2.7 percent. 

Mr. Ford. So it is a strong economy. What about a well-funded 
JOBS Program in your State, did that attribute to your State’s suc- 
cess? 

Mr. Schilling. Our programs are definitely well funded. There 
is no question. I believe that the position of the State was, you can- 
not do welfare reform cheap as far as the State goes. The State did 
guarantee, for example, child care, and I think we all know that 
the demand for quality affordable child care is virtually a bottom- 
less pit. 

Mr. Ford. And you also had benefit cuts as well to 

Mr. Schilling. No, we did not. 

Mr. Ford. You did not have benefit cuts? 

Mr. Schilling. No benefit cuts. 

Mr. Ford. I thought you had benefit cuts to welfare recipients? 

Mr. Schilling. That would have been years ago. There have 
been no benefit cuts in recent years. 

Mr. Ford. In the late eighties, there were benefit cuts, when we 
started this program? 

Mr. Schilling. There was a freeze, yes. Wisconsin has not had 
an increase in benefits in years, but I believe that we are still in 
the top, probably within the top 10 States regarding our benefit 
levels. 

Mr. Ford. But explain to me how were you all so successful in 
removing a lot of these children from AFDC to the SSI rolls which 
is another Federal program? How were you all so successful in 
doing that? I cannot usually connect that way in my home area. 
How were you all able to do that? 

Mr. Schilling. Basically, we have had a very active JOBS Pro- 
gram attempting to place people in employment as well as we 
could. 

Mr. Ford. I meant to supplemental security income. 

Mr. Schilling. Clearly after evaluation, when we have deter- 
mined that in our best judgment someone is totally and perma- 
nently disabled, tve first refer them to our own State DVR, division 
of vocational rehabilitation, for assessment. If DVR concurs with 
our opinion that someone surely is disabled, we do everything we 
can to facilitate that application process and we will basically ac- 
company our client through the whole system, including appeals, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Ford. So you took them off of AFDC and moved a lot of 
them on the Social Security rolls which is the supplemental secu- 
rity income? 

Mr. Schilling. We have moved — I am trying to think of how 
many since we started — but right now of the people who are ex- 
empted from the program right now, approximately 141, I believe 
something like maybe 20 of them or so or maybe 30 of them are 
on SSI and that is the reason. 

Mr. Ford. Do you see a lot of that, Ms. Page? You talk about 
your success stories in Michigan, but was not Michigan one of 
those States that shifted a lot of these general assistance recipients 
from general assistance to SSI in the State of Michigan? 
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Ms. Comai-Page. We certainly made efforts to connect people to 
benefits that they would be eligible for. 

Mr. Ford. So you were just cutting general assistance funds from 
the State of Michigan, but shifting that cost to the taxpayers under 
the Social Security Entitlement ProCTam basically? 

Ms. Comai-Page. We made sure that people wno were eligible for 
assistance got the assistance they were eligible for. 

Mr. Ford. But they were not elimble for general assistance in 
Michigan, but you thought they would be eligmle for taxpayers’ as- 
sistance on the Federal level under the Social Security Administra- 
tion? 

Ms. Comai-Page. If they were disabled, yes. 

Mr. Ford. And that made up for a large portion of your 

Ms. Comai-Page. The figures that I have been quoting in my tes- 
timony about decreases in AFDC caseload are independent of any 
movement to SSI. 

Mr. Ford. Even with the children? 

Ms. Comai-Page. That is correct. But let me clarify. The evalua- 
tion that we had that showed that there were differences in fami- 
lies in terms of increased work effort, in terms of $100 million in 
savings for our program, the first 2 years, those were independent 
of changes in SSI received by children. 

Mr. Ford. Michigan got about 80,000 adults from the general as- 
sistance program in 1991. Two years later only one-fifth at final 
study were working, and another 17 percent found jobs every now 
and then, and many needed to find assistance from other govern- 
ment programs. So you moved disabled people and children from 
the general assistance which is State funds to the federally funded 
SSI program, right? 

Ms. Comai-Page. That is correct. 

Mr. Ford. So, the whole general assistance program is not one 
only of AFDC. So a lot of the things that you are discussing here 
today is not directly related to AFDC. This is your own State’s gen- 
eral assistance program? 

Ms. Comai-Page. That is correct, the people who were eliminated 
from the general assistance program in Michigan. I would term 
that elimination not welfare reform. I would say that that was an 
effort. We had a $1.8 billion State deficit and we had to learn how 
to deal with that. The way we dealt with it was to protect children 
and families. 

Mr. Ford. But those were mostly men, not women with children 
at home? 

Ms. Comai-Page. They were. Anybody who was on general assist- 
ance — 

Mr. Ford. I know they were anybody, but the majority of 
those 

Ms. Comai-Page. There were families on general assistance and 
we have continued to provide assistance to those families. The peo- 
ple who were eliminated from general assistance were single 
adults. 

Mr. Ford. There was one report by a scholar at Michigan State 
that indicated most of the people that we are talking about were 
worse off 2 years later after all of this took place in Michigan than 
they were prior to this move that was made in 1991 with 80,000 
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people being removed. But thank you very much, Ms. Page, and 
thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Comai-Page. If I could just comment on that. I would say 
that afterward, 20 percent of those people were working which is 
20 percent more than were working previously. 

Mr. Ford. Absolutely, and I applaud you for that part of it. 
There is no doubt about it. But I do not want to mix the two, 
women with children versus this general assistance program that 
is something that the State created for their own welfare program. 
Is it the case that you found a way to remove many who were able- 
bodied men, and ready to go to work when the economy got better. 
And, in areas where they did not find jobs, your crime rate went 
up, and I do not know how much you have already appropriated 
for more jail cells in the State of Michigan since that time. 

Ms. Comai-Page. Actually we have done careful analysis of crime 
rates and that is not correct. 

Mr. Ford. It is not true in Wayne County? 

Mr. Camp. The crime rate has gone down in Michigan. 

Mr. Ford. It is not true where you have the heaviest population 
of your general assistance recipients in Wayne County, it has not 
gone up? 

Ms. Comai-Page. We looked at a 10-percent sample of recipients 
who were on general assistance and tracked them for several years, 
and we did not find an increase in the number of those people who 
were incarcerated. 

Chairman Shaw. I want to ask Ms. Nazario a question. You stat- 
ed in your testimony that by 1991 Delaware intends to end welfare 
payments to teen mothers. We will continue to provide child care, 
health care and other services to keep teen mothers in school and 
to finish their education. As you probably know that was one of the 
more controversial parts of the welfare bill that came out of this 
Committee. And as the conference report now stands, that would 
become a State option. And I assume that Delaware has opted to 
hold cash benefits back but to give other types of benefits to these 
teen moms. Have you received a waiver to do that? 

Ms. Nazario. Not at this point. That is phase two of our waiver 
and that would be after 1999. So that was not part of the waiver 
that we negotiated for the current phase and we are waiting to see 
what happens with the Federal law, to determine if we still would 
need a waiver or if we can do it with law. 

But I would like to point out that Delaware is doing that after 
4 intense years of working with the teen population. We have es- 
tablished an alliance for adolescent pregnancy prevention that in- 
corporates over 35 private agencies working with the public sector 
to provide intense services to teens that range from education to 
media campaigns. We have wellness centers in every high school. 
We have a lot of services for teens. So we are putting this within 
a context and it is not just dropped on the teens that all of a sud- 
den you will not receive assistance. So we are working with them 
to provide real options for their future so that they are more capa- 
ble of making decisions. 

Chairman Shaw. I would like to ask each one of the witnesses 
a question with the exception of Ms. Page because she has already 
answered it. In her statement she said; 
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Under the current system, Michigan Department of Social Services’ workers spend 
only 20 percent of their time actually working with clients. They spend the rest of 
their time dealing with the burdensome rules and regulations imposed by the Fed- 
eral welfare bureaucracy. 

Mr. Schilling, what has been your experience as far as the time 
spent actually working with a client versus with compliance with 
bureaucracy? 

Mr. Schilling. Since we have switched to Work, Not Welfare, 
the percentage has gone up as far as client contact, but our eco- 
nomic support specialists, those persons who actually work with de- 
termining eligibility and benefits, I would have to say that their 
face-to-face time with clients is not dissimilar from that of Michi- 
gan’s. It is because it is extremely complex. Our JOBS case man- 
ager on the other hand works as part of a team. They spent the 
majority of their time in face-to-face contact with AFDC clients. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Nazario, what has been your experience 
with that? 

Ms. Nazario. I am not prepared to say what exact percentage of 
the time they spend, but certainly we are reorganizing our division 
of Social Services to make the cases totally generic and to have 
workers really work with a family tracking families across services, 
as opposed to services across families. And there is no question 
that the elimbility requirements are onerous. We are still looking 
at how much they will be simplifying it in the future — still a lot 
of overlay that we now have to track clients across the country to 
be sure they have not received services in other States. So there 
is a lot more reporting than we are used to. So I am not sure how 
much they actually will be simplifying in the future versus what 
we are doing today. But we certainly are looking toward more di- 
rect case management and more time spent with the client. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Gallant. 

Mr. Gallant. We are definitely moving into more of a recipient/ 
client contact than a case management mold, particularly since we 
have passed welfare reform in our State and we started to imple- 
ment it on November 1. However, those people who do not directly 
participate in helping people find jobs, 100 percent of their time is 
spent filling out forms and paperwork and that includes the vast 
majority of about 2,000 staff people we have across the State. The 
overwhelming majority of the 2,000 spend all of their time filling 
out forms and looking at and meeting requirements, most of which 
are in the Federal regulations. 

And I think that any chance that any State has to streamline the 
regulations, particularly if it has a block grant and it has the au- 
thority to cut back on various Federal definitions, various Federal 
QC requirements, various error rate issues, I think that will go a 
long, long way toward lifting the burden of doing paperwork and 
allowing people to do more one-on-one direct service kinds of func- 
tions. 

Chairman Shaw. I would hope that we would be able to assist 
you in slowing that down. I know yesterday in speaking with some 
reporters Eloise Anderson, who is the State director from Califor- 
nia, was commenting on some 9 feet of reflations that she had to 
comply with and that is absolutely incredible. I think we have just 
gone nuts with bureaucracy and we are trying to do everything we 
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can to cut back on it. Democrats and Republicans certainly want 
to do that. And we do have representation here from both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Governors, and your States have certainly 
been outstanding leaders in the Nation in reforming welfare. 

I thank you all for being here. 

Mr. Levin. I just have a couple of questions for my colleague 
from Michigan. I have not heard from the State. Does it support 
the provision in the bill, and of course, there is no final conference 
bill, but it would appear this is in it to stay until it will be vetoed 
and then we will get back and talk on a bipartisan basis, the 25- 
percent cut in cash payments for the families of children who meet 
the medical listings? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I certainly think that those people have been 
determined to be disabled. 

Mr. Levin. These are people who meet the medical listings, are 
severely disabled, and in the House bill there was a change in the 
cash payment beyond what is now in this bill, but there is a provi- 
sion for a 25-percent cut in the cash payment. Do you support that? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I think in terms of an overall effort to balance 
the Federal budget, Congress passed a budget resolution which 
clearly laid out what kind of savings Congress needs to achieve and 
I think that that is a reasonable way to achieve that savings. 

Mr. Levin. That is the formal position of the State to be support- 
ive of that cut? 

Ms. Comai-Page. That is correct. 

Mr. Levin. Have you consulted with the people who work on 
SSI? 

Ms. Comai-Page. Yes, I have. Not on this particular issue, but 
we talk regularly. 

Mr. Levin. I mean on this issue. 

Ms. Comai-Page. Not on this particular issue, no. 

Mr. Levin. I would appreciate a communication from you on this 
because I had a chance to talk to the people who run the program. 
We need to get at the abuses, but I called them without any notice 
and they felt for the State of Michigan — I did not ask them about 
this specific cut. I asked them about the House provision. I would 
very much appreciate your getting back in touch with me on that. 

Ms. Comai-Page. I would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Levin. What is the child poverty rate is in Michigan today? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I think it is around 13 percent. 

Mr. Levin. Are you quite sure of that? 

Ms. Comai-Page. If you want to correct me on that, I would be 
happy to be corrected. 

Mr. Levin. Actually, I am not sure. I will give you the Census 
Bureau information and the latest, I think, they have is 1992-93. 
You may have later information. Again, I would appreciate your 
giving that to us for the record. In Michigan, the child poverty rate 
in 1987—88 — the average of the 2 years was 17.8 percent. In 1992- 
93, it was 22.4 percent. So I would very much appreciate your re- 
sponding and telling me what the child poverty rate is today in the 
State. 

Ms. Comai-Page. I would be happy to get back to you on that. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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The poverty rate for children under 18 in Michigan is 21.2 percent. This is a 
Michigan Department of Social Services estimate based on the 1994 U.S. Census 
and the State of Michigan data. 

The proposed changes in supplemental security income for children allow for chil- 
dren to continue to receive 75 percent of the benefits that they now receive. This 
benefit level will allow parents to continue to meet basic needs of their children. 

Mr. Levin. Quickly, you say about 80 percent is spent on rules 
and regulations imposed by the Federal welfare bureaucracy. I very 
much join with Mr. Shaw in wanting to cut out paperwork, any un- 
necessary paperwork. Are any of those rules and regulations State 
rules and regulations? 

Ms. Comai-Page. Certainly, we can sometimes be our own worst 
enemies, but 

Mr. Levin. Just tell me yes or no. 

Ms. Comai-Page. No, I do not believe — I think that the vast ma- 
jority of what we are dealing with are Federal rules and regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Levin. There are no State rules and regulations involved in 
DSS workers’ work? 

Ms. Comai-Page. We interpret the Federal regulations to make 
State policy with regard to AFDC and food stamps. There is some 
leeway in AFDC for waivers and so forth to simplify policy, but the 
vast majority of what we are dealing with are Federal regulations. 

Mr. Levin. What percentage of the people who have been on 
AFDC are part-time employees and still continuing to receive some 
AFDC moneys? 

Ms. Comai-Page. I cannot give you an exact fi^re but we have 
an earned income disregard, a waiver where we disregard the first 
$200 plus 20 percent of earnings 

Mr. Levin. So is it a substantial portion of those? 

Ms. Comai-Page. Right now 30 percent of our caseload is work- 
ing and they make an average of around $473 a month. Those peo- 
ple are continuing to receive cash assistance. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, I have tried to figure out the child 
care provisions in the conference bill that is under consideration. 
I hope we can work with you on this. I just want to read what we 
can figure — it will be very brief — ^because I hope at some point we 
will be able to work on it. If this is wrong, I would like to be cor- 
rected. I think it very much reflects your testimony, the Delaware 
testimony. 

For the first 5 years the conference report — it is not yet a re- 
port — would provide States with fully $1.2 billion less in child care 
funding than they would have been provided by the Senate welfare 
bill. The conferees essentially responded to an administration re- 
quest — and I want to point out, I do not think child care is the only 
issue here. In my opening statement I mentioned a number of oth- 
ers, including other aspects of this vital work-to-welfare linkage 
that has to happen. 

The conferees responded to an administration request to make 
the $3 billion child care funding stream included in the Senate wel- 
fore bill a permanent funding stream by taking the same $3 bil- 
lion — by making it permanent. Instead what was done was to take 
the $3 billion and stretch it over 7 years instead of 5 years. I think 
that is what happened. This results in less child care funding in 
the first 5 years. 
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The conference report mandates work participation rates far ex- 
ceeding those in current law — and Ms. Nazario, you have referred 
to that — and those achieved in the most successful welfare-to-work 
programs to date statewide. Mr. Schilling, you are just represent- 
ing what, one county? 

Mr. Schilling. Yes, we have a county-administered. State-super- 
vised program of assistance in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Levin. While it is true that the conference report includes 
somewhat more child care funding than is projected to be spent 
under current law, just $843 million over 7 years, this additional 
funding is likely to fall far short of what would be needed to meet 
the expanded work requirements. 

Chairman Shaw. Let me say to the gentleman that in the scoring 
that we have, we have $10 billion as entitlement and the balance 
of seven in there. It has been scored by the Congressional Budget 
Office as an actual increase over the Senate language, and it is cer- 
tainly an increase over the original House language, and an in- 
crease over existing law. 

I would be very quick to say, however, that as we get into a re- 
formed system of welfare and turning it into a work program, it is 
my thought that we are going to have to revisit that and increase 
it even above what is in the bill. That I think is a fair criticism, 
but we are just going to have to wait and see and watch the pro- 
gram and be sure that we do take care of it because child care is 
a very important part of welfare reform. I think all the witnesses 
at this table have certainly said so. 

Another area where your side has criticized us is in the question 
of the contingency fund. I think there is $800 million in there. That 
may not be sufficient. If we get an economic downturn, just as we 
do in unemployment compensation, we will have to go back and re- 
visit that to be sure that that area is also funded. 

In my view of welfare reform — we are simply taking the first 
step, and there are going to be a number of steps afterward. There 
will be some things that we had not thought of, and there will be 
some results that will surprise us. But the question is and the 
problem is, we have a system that has been likened to that of a 
60-year-old car, nobody would want to drive it. It is time now for 
us to reform it. 

The architects of this present system put it together about 60 
years ago. The States have been very innovative in moving away 
from that, and I can say that this administration and previous ad- 
ministrations have been willing partners in granting waivers to let 
some of these new and innovative systems be in place. It is now 
time for us to have more faith in the States and to give them the 
opportunity to go forward and craft these programs within the 
guidelines that we have set forth without the necessity of coming 
to Washington for waivers. 

But I view this welfare reform as an ongoing system. We cannot 
simply brush our hands off and say, now it is done. We are going 
into areas on a nationwide basis which we have to be very cautious 
about. But there is one thing we all agree on, and all of us on this 
Committee, and as a matter of fact every Member of Congress 
agreed with their vote either on the Deal proposal or on H.R. 4, 
that the present system is lousy and we need to reform it. It is a 
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system that has trapped people, and it is a system that has failed 
us. We must not be afraid of change. 

I think one of the things that we have been missing on this is 
we have got to have faith in the human spirit to go forward. We 
have to realize that just because people are on welfare, does not 
mean they are somewhat inferior and have to be paid just to exist, 
and that we should have no faith in their ability to pull out of wel- 
fare. 

Now I am not saying that anybody said that or anybody really 
thinks that, but I think we need to get that into our thinking proc- 
ess and move forward. I think we will form a partnership to work 
and to be sure there are jobs in those areas of the country where 
there are additional problems. I am sure that all of us on this Com- 
mittee, the Ranking Members and all of the Members of this Sub- 
committee on both sides of the aisle will be anxious to work to- 
gether to see that this thing works. Whether you vote for this pro- 
gram or not, in the final analysis all of us, because of our concern 
for fellow human beings, want it to work. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, could I just briefly respond in terms 
of your comments on child care and otherwise? There is complete 
agreement the system is broken. It needs to be changed. As I men- 
tioned, I introduced a bill on this subject — early in terms of welfare 
reform in the mideighties. We have to link welfare to work. I am 
in favor of time limits. 

The problem is, and I think at one point or another we are going 
to get back to that, I hope this year on a bipartisan basis, is we 
have a structure proposed with participation rates which we very 
much favor. And I think there will be things that are surprises or 
that we did not take into consideration. But what is not going to 
be a surprise is that the participation rates are going to have an 
impact on the need for child care. That is not a surprise. You your- 
self have said this is likely inadequate. Let us put together a sys- 
tem that is adequate. 

The same is in terms of recession. Everybody knows that in the 
next 5 to 7 years, if history is any guide, we will have an economic 
downturn. Everybody knows that. Now $1 billion or $800 million 
in a contingency fund, we used more than that in less than 1 year, 
and this is a 7-year program. So I very much agree with the spirit 
and I think what we need to do is to create a structure that is like- 
ly to work, and resolve these now on a bipartisan basis. 

Chairman Shaw. I would say to the gentleman that we have in- 
creased the funding on child care. Maybe we have not done it 
enough. I tend to think that we are going to have to come back and 
revisit it. But that does not mean we have to dump all the money 
in now. We have already increased it, so let us see how it 
works 

Mr. Levin. It is not dumping the money. This is child care. 

Chairman Shaw. By the way, let me say this. The bill provides 
that some of these moneys in these other categories can be shifted 
into child care. But they cannot be shifted out. So the States, at 
their option, can put more in child care as the needs arise. So with 
that flexibility it may very well be that we have adequately funded 
it. We are just going to have to wait and see. 
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Mr. Levin. If we know the problem, I think we should solve it 
now. We ought to listen to Delaware and other States. 

Mr. Camp. Mr. Chairman, could we move on with the witnesses? 
We all have a lot to do today and I know this discussion is going 
to be ongoing. 

Chairman Shaw. I am going to have to dismiss this panel. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Gallant has been waiting to leave. 

Chairman Shaw. I told Mr. Gallant to leave, so if he misses his 
plane now it is his fault. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I wish you would yield just for about 
2 seconds. You gave some closing remarks. I think the intent under 
this welfare reform package is to protect children in this country. 
We have seen from the Office of Management and Budget that 
about 1.5 million children will be thrown below into the poverty 
thresholds. This bill that the Republicans are fashioning today will 
not protect children, poor children in this country. 

I know some Republican Member of Congress said early on, it is 
just fine for us to lose a whole generation of children. We, on this 
side of the aisle, do not buy into that concept at all. According to 
some of the witnesses today, the 1988 Family Support Act and 
other Democratic policies have worked over the past 10 years. You 
have strong JOBS Programs today that place people in the work 
force and take them off the welfare rolls. 

I think that when the President vetoes this particular bill that 
we will be able to come back hopefully, Mr. Chairman, in the spirit 
of bipartisanship to work together and fashion a bill that would be 
good for the welfare population and will be good for the taxpayers. 

Chairman Shaw. I will respond in 2 seconds. The study that you 
refer to changes the definition of poverty, which you are not sup- 
posed to do, and it also uses the JOBS Program as a model, which 
you cannot do. So it does not have faith in American people to go 
to work, and it only assumes that 40 percent of those people are 
going to go back into the jobs market. I think that is incredibly low. 
I think they wanted to accomplish a result in the study and then 
designed the study to come out that way. I have yet to get a copy. 

Mr. Ford. Let me give you a copy of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. I am glad you did give me a copy. I will look 
at it. I see it is a two-page document. I think that there is no ques- 
tion that those people that say that you are going to end up with 
the same percentage of people going to work, those people simply 
have no faith in the poor of this country or in the human spirit. 

I think it is somewhat of a disaster. I think it is somewhat of 
a disgrace to come in with a report like this. I think the President 
is getting ambushed by his own staff, and I think that is wrong. 
I think this President genuinely wants welfare reform. And if he 
does, I invite him to join with us in partnership. 

With that, this panel is definitely excused. I want to thank each 
and every one of you for giving us so much of your time. 

I would like to introduce the next panel, Nancy Peterson from 
Fremont, Michigan; Debora Haskins from Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; 
and Pier Geter from Wilmington, Delaware. 

Ms. Peterson, if you would proceed, please. 
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STATEMENT OF NANCY PETERSON, FREMONT, MICfflGAN 

Ms. Peterson. First of all, I wanted to say that it is indeed pref- 
erable to work and spend the money that I earn than to be given 
money by somebody to spend for my needs; definitely preferable to 
work. 

There were a few things brought up, like time limits for benefits. 
I pursued a nursing career and went to school. It took 4 years alto- 
gether to get myself to a place where I graduated and I have re- 
ceived a licensed practical nursing degree, at which time I exited 
and entered the job market at $9.92 an hour: a salary that can in- 
deed support me and my three children, which is more than ade- 
quate. But it would not work — I was only allowed 2 years in a pro- 
gram of assistance. 

I liked what you said, Mr. Shaw, about the spirit, the human 
spirit. I brought a great deal of that with me when I signed up to 
get assistance. I brought drive. I brought determination. I brought 
a support system with me. I had family. Not everyone has those 
things. 

There is a tremendous need for face-to-face contact with people 
who can mentor you, individuals who do not have the drive, do not 
know how to go about helping themselves. I think they talked 
about 20 percent of the time spent in face-to-face contact. It is 
wholly inadequate. There are many people that need more than 
that. 

I had listed some barriers that I had to overcome. One of them, 
the biggest actually was transportation. As a full-time student I did 
not work during the time that I was in school. It meant 12 credit 
hours per semester, winter, spring, summer, and fall, for 4 years. 
I have three children and often I asked myself, when am I 
parenting? That was something that was seriously lacking was 
time to parent. The nursing program is a grueling program and the 
time spent at home was spent studying so that I could maintain 
a 3.5 grade point average throughout this time. 

I put up with cars that did not have heat for 60 miles a day, 30 
miles each way to get to school, batteries that vibrated off into fans 
so you had to stop on the side of the road and push them back 
where they belonged, fumes in the car. Just a lot of things that 
were not covered anywhere for somebody who was not working. 
Going to school did not seem to count the way it probably should 
have. 

I also dealt with a hearing impairment. I am seriously hearing 
impaired. There were services, other Federal services that I could 
tap into that gave me help, like a wake-up device so that I could 
be here on time today that I brought with me. It vibrates the bed; 
it is really raucous. And a hearing stethoscope to allow me to per- 
form the duties I need to as a nurse. 

Another barrier was, again child care, and yet in my situation, 
I have older children. I came with the children. I did not have chil- 
dren after I entered assistance. I had a 14-year-old, I had a 10- 
year-old, and an 11-year-old and 1 was denied assistance for child 
care because the 14-year-old supposedly could care for the younger 
ones. Well, siblings make terrible sitters. Anybody with kids knows 
that they make terrible sitters for their younger siblings. It is a 
problem and I think it is one that I am naving to deal with now 
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after the fact. We are needing counseling to learn how to deal with 
each other again because there was so much time spent without 
outside child care available. There was no money for it. 

I talked about what it took to get off. You also have to deal with 
your own doubts about yourself, your personal skeletons in your 
closet, your fear of failure. Those things are all important issues 
that need to be addressed when you go about trying to help some- 
body toward self-sufficiency. It is not a single thing. People are 
multidimensional. You cannot just throw money at it and expect it 
to be better automatically. 

I guess that it is about it. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. Haskins. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORA HASKINS, FOIVD DU LAC, WISCONSIN 

Ms. Haskins. I am Debbie Haskins from Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
The problems I had were the child care and medical. I have five 
children. The child care I pay so much, along with having help with 
that, and next month I will be putting the children under my in- 
surance. So things have come a long way in the year that I have 
been working. 

We have had a lot of rough times like Ted said. But there are 
a lot of things that do need to be changed because I am not proud 
of being on the system for as long as I have. But there are so many 
loopholes. I was told years ago that if I tried — because I had told 
them I would like to form some kind of a committee and get some 
of the things changed that needed to be changed. They said, even 
if I tried to start on the inside all I would manage to do was lose 
the job that I had, because those people would be losing their jobs 
also if we put an end to certain of those. 

So they have so many loopholes that I feel need to be closed. I 
was able to stay on the system for a lot longer than I should have 
been able to. Now that I am working, I have got more of that self- 
esteem back. Within the system, it takes that away from you. I 
thought, I have been home for so long, what can I really do? Once 
I got out there I found out I can do a lot. 

I weld. I am the setup person at Power, Inc., which is a small, 
family run business. Each day I am learning more new things. I 
do not think there is anything that I would not be willing to learn. 

Other than that, child care is the biggest issue with us because 
I have three that are needing day care. Even though I pay part of 
it, there is a substantial amount that gets paid for them. Without 
that child care they would be either taking it away from the shelter 
or food. Really with both of them, you really do not want to have 
to take from either one of those. My children, the ones that are in 
day care are 4, 6, and 9. Next year the 9-year-old will not be in 
child care, so I will just have the two. So my biggest concern is 
child care. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. Geter. 
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STATEMENT OF PIER GETER, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Ms. Geter. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and Committee 
Members. I would like to thank you for this opportunity to speak. 
My name is Pier Geter and I am a resident of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. During the course of the last 2 years my life has changed 
dramatically. I am a proud mother of three children. I have a 
daughter wno is 6 years old and 1-year-old twin sons. 

I am a graduate of the First Step employment and training pro- 
CTam. I was employed as a receptionist at the Western Neighbor- 
hood House and within the last year I was promoted to administra- 
tive assistant for the very same program that I graduated from. 

My annual salary is $18,000 per year and transitional day care 
has assisted with annual day care costs of $9,504. Over half of my 
income would have been devoted solely for child care. It would have 
been impossible for me to take care of four of us on my salary of 
$18,000 a year. We would not be able to eat, have a roof over our 
heads, or heating for my home. Thanks to transitional child care, 
I no longer have to worry about how I will pay my child care bill, 
and I can rest at ease knowing that a program such as this one 
that has helped me can help others trying to get into the successful 
working world that cannot afford child care. 

Please support transitional child care. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to commend 
all three of the witnesses for coming here to talk with this Sub- 
committee. As one of my colleagues said earlier, I am not sure 
what is the real purpose of these witnesses testifying today but I 
do want to thank you. 

Ms. Peterson, you mentioned that certainly working is a lot bet- 
ter than being on welfare. But it took you 4 years to get off of wel- 
fare, ri^t? 

Ms. friTERSON. To get off of cash assistance. There are still some 
transitional services that I am receiving. 

Mr. Ford. But, do you know under Mr. Shaw’s plan and Newt 
Gingrich’s plan that you would have been cut off 2 years ago? Not 
just off of cash benefits. You would not have been able to stay on 
for 4 years under Mr. Gingrich’s welfare package that we have be- 
fore the Congress today. 

Ms. Peterson. But I think what needs to be in place there is 
flexibility and a judgment call as to whether or not that time can 
be extended. 

Mr. Ford. Under their plan, under the Gingrich plan and Mr. 
Shaw’s plan you realize that you would not have been able to main- 
tain those cash benefits. 

Mr. Camp. Would the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. Ford. I only have 5 minutes, Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Our plan is 5 years, not 2 years. So if you are going 
to speak about it, please speak accurately. 

Chairman Shaw. You used my name, Mr. Ford 

Mr. Ford. Yes, I will yield to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. I will tell you, just get it right, because she 
would have another year. It includes on-the-job training, edu- 
cational programs, and so forth. The only thing that they can do 
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for 2 years is stay at home and do nothing. After that they have 
to be making some effort toward work, and Ms. Peterson is a per- 
fect example of someone who did that. 

Mr. Ford. But it has been over 5 years now, right, Ms. Peterson? 

Ms. Peterson. It has been about 4 years. 

Mr. Ford. Been about 4 years, and you are still dependent upon 
some of the transitional services. 

Ms. Peterson. I do not get food stamps anymore. I do get some 
help from a rental assistance that is escrowing money toward the 
purchase of a house at this point, and Medicaid which is extended 
1 year beyond when my case closed. 

Mr. Ford. I am not sure under their plan that you would have 
that transitional child care for your children. 

Ms. Peterson. One thing being on welfare teaches you is that 
you make do with what you have, and you find a way, and you 
make it work. I think that most of us have had to do that whether 
it is 

Mr. Ford. Right, and I find it to be true that you are good budg- 
et managers. 

Ms. Peterson. Another case in point for having more time with 
the caseworker who can look you in the face and provide encour- 
agement, look you in the face and say, I know how that will work, 
or here is a place where you can get this service or get this item 
or something that you need cheaper. Somebody to work with you. 

I am actually in favor of the welfare reforms that have come 
down. The changes that Michigan has made have been positive 
changes. We do not need to be as soft as it has been. I am moti- 
vated. But other people are not. There needs to be a little bit of 
a push to motivate people to work, to get a feel of what that is like, 
to make them be responsible. 

Mr. Ford. Are you familiar with the welfare bill that is before 
the Committee? 

Ms. Peterson. I looked it over somewhat and, for the most part, 
I was in agreement with it. 

Mr. Ford. When they invited you to the Committee, did they 
send you a copy of the bill? 

Ms. Peterson. No, I looked it over after I 

Mr. Ford. Did you look over the bill with Ms. Page? Did Ms. 
Page talk with you about it? 

Ms. Peterson. No, nobody showed me what to look at. I found 
information for myself 

Mr. Ford. I do not know, Ms. Peterson. I still do not understand 
why we are here today. I said earlier 

Chairman Shaw. I think you learned something. You just 
learned that Ms. Peterson would qualify under the plan and that 
she would have been a success story under the plan. So I think any 
day you come to a hearing and learn something about a bill that 
you are voting on, that is a good day. 

Mr. Ford. I did not necessarily say that I learned that. I am still 
confused about the Newt Gingrich welfare plan that is before the 
Committee and how Ms. Peterson would be impacted by this bill. 
I certainly agree with you, that work is a lot better than welfare. 
I think that most welfare recipients are just like you. You are able 
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to work; you want to work, and you do not want to be trapped in 
that vicious cycle of the welfare system. 

I find that to be true all over the country. I do not find the wit- 
nesses here to be isolated cases. I find that to be true with the gen- 
eral population. There are people trapped in the welfare system for 
many, many reasons that might be different from the three who 
are testifying here today. But by and large, the people that receive 
cash assistance do not want to receive a check rather than having 
a job. Maybe Mr. Shaw and Mr. Gingrich have found otherwise. 

Now, if you find a situation where a teen mother has experienced 
multiple pregnancies, dropped out of school, and faced a dead end, 
we find these people stay on welfare for a longer period of time. 
But ordinarily, people who are forced out of the work force and 
onto the welfare rolls for whatever the reasons might be, want to 
come off welfare as soon as possible. They want to work. They want 
a job. They do not want to draw welfare checks. Ms. Peterson, I 
find that to be true in your case. But I find that to be true in the 
vast majority of the cases of people that I have talked with who 
are welfare recipients. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Camp is recognized. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank all of you 
for coming. I have found all of your testimony extraordinarily help- 
ful. It is not often I get an opportunity to hear from people all over 
the country. I know it was not easy to get here. I know it is not 
easy to sit through these hearings, but it is very, very helpful for 
us to hear, because this process is not over yet. We are still work- 
ing on a product and over time we will be wanting to amend and 
improve that product. 

Ms. Peterson, I would like to direct my remarks to you because 
I am from Michigan and so are you. I just wanted to ask you, are 
there any particular things — and that can be related to the Depart- 
ment of Social Services or not — that you found helpful as you made 
this really tremendous change in your life and positive step for- 
ward, that we ought to know about? 

Ms. Peterson. The most helpful individuals were those that took 
a little extra time. I worked with Michigan Rehabilitative Services, 
Joyce Ryan who helped me get my hearing assistance. I had to 
have new hearing aids right at the beginning because mine were 
very old; and my assistive devices. She had more time for me. I did 
have to send her report cards each semester, and she would write 
back, wow, you are doing a great job. Those little things meant far 
more really for morale, for keeping me going than some of the 
other financial things. 

Yes, the financials were necessary and needed, but you are still 
dealing with a multidimensional human being who needs to be en- 
couraged in a really hellish time in their life. It is not a pleasant 
thing to be on assistance, to need help given to you. 

Mr. Camp. Under the plan as it is drafted the States would have 
the flexibility to extend child care longer if they decided to design 
the plan that way. I know that you mentioned with preteens and 
teenagers that that might be something that would be worthwhile. 
That would be something the States would have the ability to do. 
Would that possibly be helpful? 
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Ms. Peterson. Yes, I think it would be helpful. I think any 
amount of increased flexibility that the States get is definitely 
going to be an improvement and will give a greater chance for cre- 
ative solutions to some of these problems. 

Mr. Camp. In understanding your particular situation, you really 
started on this change in — was it 1992 that you began? 

Ms. Peterson. I began in 1991, so it was under the old program. 
Then Michigan reformed and so there were new things. 

Mr. Camp. So you experienced both the old system in Michigan 
and the changes and the reforms as they went along? 

Ms. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. Camp. For example, the idea of entering into a social con- 
tract. Did that have an impact on you? 

Ms. Peterson. I had no problem with the social contract. I was 
going to school full time so that really fulfilled that contract. Before 
they made the changes though, I was required to take a clipboard 
with me to every class and have every teacher sign. That was high- 
ly demeaning. It was highly difficult to do that and have to explain 
why it had to be done. I do not know whether that was a Federal 
or a State rule, but that was very difficult. 

Mr. Camp. But that rule was changed and that helped? 

Ms. Peterson. That was changed because the social contract re- 
placed that. I could fill in where my time was and where I was for 
that time instead of having somebody sign it. 

Mr. Camp. So you were given the responsibility and the trust, if 
you will, to complete your work and hand it in. 

Ms. Peterson. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Camp. Did you then meet with someone to go over your 
progress? 

Ms. Peterson. No, that was a downfall because I had to keep 
them in case there was question as to validity or whether I was 
doing my part. It probably would be better if that was sent in every 
month or something. It did have to be signed once a month. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Camp, would you yield on that point? 

Mr. Camp. I just have a little bit of time. I will yield for just a 
few seconds. 

Mr. Ford. Now, she was in school for 4 years from 1991. Under 
the Republican bill, I think after 2 years of school she would not 
be able to receive the cash benefits. 

Mr. Camp. She would have had to have worked on a part-time 
basis under our plan. 

Mr. Ford. So what I said earlier, after 2 years, Ms. Peterson 
would have been cut off because she was in school, right? 

Mr. Camp. Not cut off, no. What you said was wrong. She would 
not be cut off. I will reclaim my time. 

I am just trying to get at what some of the things were that 
helped you. Were there any services that the Department of Social 
Services provided or things that you did that you found particularly 
helpful? 

[Pause.] 

Mr. Camp. That is fine. You have done an excellent job here 
today and I really want to commend you on the changes you have 
made in your life and helping share those with us so we can do a 
better job. 
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Ms. Peterson. I start my RN program January 4. I am going 
back to school in January to get my RN. 

Mr. Camp. Super. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all the wit- 
nesses. I think we all admire your initiative. 

I do not really have any questions. I do think there has been 
some clarification. Ms. Peterson, you were going to school for 4 
years full time? 

Ms. Peterson. I believe it was a flaw in the way the system was 
managed. I do not know whether it was Federal mandates or 
whether it was State, but I was required to go full time even 
though a good portion of that time was spent on a waiting list to 
get into the actual nursing program. I had fulfilled my pre- 
requisites for that program, but I was still required to go full time. 

Mr. Levin. So your course would not have otherwise required 4 
years? 

Ms. Peterson. It may not have required that length of time, cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Levin. It might be a provision we want to look at. That is 
one that will be the value of bipartisan discussions. I am not sure 
what the answer is. Four years is a long time. But it may well be 
that we should give States flexibility when somebody is enrolled to 
not require them, especially depending on the number of children, 
to work a job part time. I am not sure of the answer either, but 
I think we need to look at that. 

We very much admire your efforts and I hope we will take seri- 
ously what each of you said about child care. You mentioned, Ms. 
Peterson, time limits. But the time is late. If you have any 
thoughts on that, drop us a note. Mr. Camp and I are both from 
Michigan. Of course, it is the same postage even if you send it here. 
So either way, if you have any further thoughts on that, let us 
know. Again, thanks to all of you. 

Chairman Shaw. I have one question for Ms. Haskins. I think I 
heard you say something that I want to be sure that we fully un- 
derstand. How long were you receiving AFDC before you got into 
some type of a job or job program? 

Ms. Haskins. I started in 1981. 

Chairman Shaw. Let me tell you what I am getting to and then 
you can fill in the blanks and see if I am correct. I think I heard 
you say that the longer you are sitting home doing nothing, the 
more you lose your incentive to move forward. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Ms. Haskins. Yes, it is. Also, being home you do not get a chance 
to improve the skills you do have. Once you go and try to get a job 
after being home for a while and they ask you, What experience 
have you had? Without the experience, they do not usually give you 
a chance, because I applied at different places. 

Chairman Shaw. So I am right in saying that you believe the 
type of welfare system that we should have should place the em- 
phasis on getting people on their feet and out of the home as quick- 
ly as possible, and that the longer that is prolonged, the tougher 
it is going to be to mold the individual into a job? 

Ms. Haskins. Yes. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much. I want to add my thanks 
for these three success stories and for their getting out of the web 
that we have created. Hopefully, we will be able to help a lot more 
people by the welfare reform system, but you all three are to be 
congratulated. Thank you very much. 

For the next panel, these will be researchers. We have Judith 
Gueron, who is president of the Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corp. in New York City; Lawrence Mead, Ph.D., professor 
of — by the way, Judith Gueron is also a Ph.D. Dr. Mead is a profes- 
sor of politics at New York University, visiting fellow at the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and International Affairs at Princeton 
University in Princeton, New Jersey; and Sharon Schulz, who is 
the executive director of the New Hope Project in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Welcome. We have your written testimony which will be made a 
part of the record, and we would encourage you to summarize it. 

Dr. Gueron. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH M. GUERON, PH.D., PRESIDENT, MAN- 
POWER DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORP., NEW YORK, 

NEW YORK 

Ms. Gueron. Good afternoon. Congressman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear here today. 

Americans in numerous public opinion polls have stated that 
they favor three conflicting goals for welfare reform. They want to 
put people to work, they want to protect children from severe pov- 
erty, and they are interested in controlling costs. In the past two 
decades reformers have identified one approach as the most prom- 
ising way to advance on all of these goals — redefining the bargain 
between government and welfare recipients so that government 
provides income support and work-directed services and recipients 
must participate or face sanctions. 

Happily I can report at this hearing that we now have reliable 
evidence that this approach, mandatory welfare-to-work programs, 
when done right offers a way to advance on meeting all of these 
goals. Careful evaluations in diverse and real world conditions have 
shown that programs that are tough and adequately funded can be 
fourfold winners. They get parents off of welfare and into jobs, sup- 
port children, save money for taxpayers in the long run, and make 
welfare more consistent with public values. 

Interim findings from a federally funded study of three such pro- 
grams in Grand Rapids, Atlanta, and Riverside found that they re- 
duced the number of people on welfare by 16 percent, decreased 
welfare spending by 22 percent, and increased participants’ earn- 
ings by 26 percent. Data on the Riverside program showed that 
over time it saved more than $3 for every $1 it cost. This means 
that ultimately it would have actually cost the government more, 
far more, had it not run the program. On any measurement, this 
is a successful initiative. 

Not only can these programs work, but we now know some of the 
causes for success and have strong reason to believe that other 
cities and States can match these accomplishments. In order to do 
so, it is necessary both to provide work-focused employment serv- 
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ices and child care, and equally important to fundamentally change 
the tone and message of welfare so that it is more prowork. 

It is my conviction that if welfare everywhere resembled these 
programs, the system would convey a radically different message, 
the public would see some advancement toward each of its goals, 
and the debate this year would have been very different. But we 
are far from that point. Most welfare offices still do not look like 
the three I described, and while many factors — philosophy, inertia, 
differing goals — explain this, a key reason is also lack of money. 
Simply put, as this Committee knows, it requires a substantial up 
front investment of funds to reap the downstream benefit of more 
people working and reduced welfare costs. 

Now how do we spread the successes? This year’s congressional 
debate has resonated with almost unanimous prowork messages, 
and the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act calls on 
States to get unprecedented numbers of people participating in 
work activities eventually for 35 hours a week. While this would 
seem to promote the replication of the successful practices I have 
described, there is a real risk that it will do the reverse and in- 
stead threaten the very programs we are celebrating today. 

The risk comes from three sources — first is money. In work pro- 
grams, time is money. Congress can legislate higher participation 
rates. As this Committee’s earlier actions recognized, States will 
need more up front money to make them real. Yet the bill elimi- 
nates the JOBS Program which funded the Grand Rapids, Atlanta, 
and Riverside successes, and folds the money from JOBS into one 
block grant with AFDC cash grant programs. It freezes funding for 
the combined block grant at current levels despite the requirement 
that States meet participation rates that escalate sharply in future 
years. Under fiscal pressure and with short time horizons. States 
may hesitate to make the up front investments. 

My second concern comes from what we know about the feasibil- 
ity of the rates in the bill. Despite their well-earned reputation for 
being the most mandatory in their States, the Grand Rapids and 
Riverside programs would have failed the rates ultimately called 
for in the legislation. 

My third reason is the risk that meeting the bill’s mandate will 
undermine the very successes that people in Congress and the 
States hope to promote. Past research provides a warning against 
spreading program resources very thinly and pushing for higher 
and higher participation rates and hours, particularly the push 
from 20 to 35 hours of activity in every week, requires States or 
someone to dramatically increase child care outlays. Yet, we have 
no evidence that the longer hours will lead to any corresponding in- 
crease in program accomplishments. 

In conclusion, everyone claims to favor work and a new work- 
based bargain. In the past, reformers have succumbed to the temp- 
tation to promise more than they are willing to pay for. This is one 
of the reasons why the reality of reform has always fallen short of 
the rhetoric and why reform has usually generated much heat but 
little light. We are now, in the successes that we are celebrating 
today, starting to see some light. We should move toward it. Match- 
ing resources to our words is one way to do it. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of Judith M. Gueron 
President, Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
Before the 

Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Human Resources 
December 6, 1995 

Good morning. I am Judith Gueron, President of the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this Committee today. The 
focus on welfare reform success stories is a welcome contrast to much of this year’s debate, 
which has centered more on the failures of the system, on which level of government should be 
responsible for redesigning welfare programs, and on how much money the federal government 
should be spending. The debate has strayed from the more critical issue of how to create a 
welfare system that succeeds in meeting the three goals that Americans, in numerous public 
opinion polls, have stated they fiivor: putting recipients to work, protecting their children from 
severe poverty, and controlling costs. 

It is because these goals are often in conflict — with progress toward one or two often 
pulling us further from the others — that reform has been both contentious and difficult. Yet, 
when the dust settles in Washington, real-life welfare administrators and staff in states, 
counties, and cities will still face the fundamental question of how to balance this triad of 
conflicting public expectations. 

In the past two decades, reformers have identified one approach as the most promising 
way to do this: redefining the bargain between government and welfare recipients so that 
government provides income support and a range of services to help recipients prepare for and 
find jobs, while recipients must participate in these activities or have their checks reduced. 
Sometimes recipients have been required to work for their checks — as opposed to looking for 
Jobs or participating in education or training — but this has not been the primary focus, in part 
because funding has been limited. 

Happily, I can report at this hearing that we now have reliable evidence that this 
approach — mandatory welfare-to-work programs — when it is done right offers a way to 
advance in meeting all three goals. Careful evaluations of large-scale programs implemented in 
diverse and real-world conditions have shown that those that are lough and adequately funded 
can be four-fold winners: they can get parents off welfare and into jobs, support children (and, 
in some cases, make them better ofO, save money for taxpayers in the long run, and make 
welfare more consistent with public values. 

Recent interim findings from a federally funded study of three such programs - in 
Atlanta, Georgia; Grand Rapids, Michigan; and Riverside, California - found that they 
reduced the number of people on welfare by 16 percent, decreased welfare spending by 22 
percent, and increased participants’ earnings by 26 percent. Other data on the Riverside 
program showed that, over time, it saved almost $3 for every $1 it cost to operate the program. 
This means that, ultimately, it would actually have cost the government more — far more - 
had it not run the program. On any measure, this is a successful government initiative. 

Not only can these programs work, but we now know some of the key ingredients of 
success and have strong reason to believe that other cities and states can match these 
achievements. In order to do so, it is necessary both to provide work-focused employment 
services and child care and, equally important, to fundamentally change the tone and message 
of welfare. When you walk in the door of a high-performance, employment-focused program, 
it is clear that you are there for one purpose — to get a job. Staff continually announce job 
openings and convey an upbeat message about the value of work and people’s potential to 
succeed. You — and everyone else subject to the mandate — are required to search for a job 
and, if you do not find one, to participate in short-term education, training, or community work 
experience. You cannot Just mark time; if you do not make progress in the education 
activities, for example, staff will insist that you look for a job. Attendance is tightly 
monitored, and recipients who miss activities without a good reason face swift penalties. 

If welfare looked like this everywhere in the country, we probably would not be 
reforming welfare again this year. Instead, the system would convey a radically different 
message to welfare recipients, and the public would see some advancement toward each of its 
goals. 


But we are far from that point. Although the Atlanta, Grand Rapids, and Riverside 
programs are not the only strong ones, most welfare offices around the country do not look like 
the one I just described. In part this reflects a lack of know-how; in part, a conflict over goals 
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and different views as to the causes of poverty; in part, the enormous inertia that makes it so 
hard to change large systems. But in part this also reflects a lack of money. Simply put, as 
this Committee knows, it requires a substantial up*front investment of funds to reap the down- 
stream benefit of more people working and reduced welfare costs. Moreover, these efforts are 
no panacea. Even in these three locations, many people remained on welfare and many 
children in poverty. 

While the success is only partial, it is dramatic nonetheless, posing a clear challenge to 
administrators and policymakers: to spread best practices to other locations and identify even 
more successful ways to require, encourage, and support parents in moving into the labor 
force. 


This year’s Congressional debate has resonated with an almost unanimous pro-work 
message, and the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act of 1995 calls on states to 
get unprecedented numbers of people on welfare participating in work activities, eventually for 
35 hours a week. While this would seem to promote the replication of the successful practices 
I have described, there is a real risk that it will do the reverse, and instead threaten the very 
work programs we are celebrating today. 

I want to conclude my testimony with the three reasons for my concern. 

The first is money. In work programs, time is money. Congress can legislate higher 
participation rates, but. as this Committee’s earlier actions recognized, states will need more 
money up-front to make them real. Yet the bill eliminates the Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills Training (JOBS) program — which funded the Grand Rapids, Atlanta, and Riverside 
successes — and folds the money from JOBS into one block grant with funds from the AFDC 
cash grant program. Further, it freezes funding for the combined block grant at current levels, 
despite the requirement that states meet rates for participation in publicly supported work 
activities that escalate sharply in future years. Under fiscal pressure and with short time 
horizons, states may hesitate to make the up-front investments that can both produce future 
savings and transform welfare into the work-directed programs favored by most Americans. 
This is because, unless states are willing to raise taxes to cover the short-term costs of these 
programs or really can substantially reduce outlays on grants (and withstand pressure to return 
the savings to taxpayers), the new combined block grant for benefits and work programs may 
create perverse incentives as states trade off maintaining monthly benefits against expanding 
work programs. 

The second is what we know about the feasibility of the rates in the bill. Despite their 
well-earned reputation for being the most mandatory in their states, the Grand Rapids and 
Riverside programs (as well as the one in Atlanta) would have failed the participation rates 
ultimately called for in the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act. Not enough 
people were reached; they were involved in activities that the bill does not count; and they 
participated for fewer hours per week than the bill accepts. 

The third is the risk that meeting the bill’s mandates will undermine the very successes 
that people in Congress and the states hope to promote. These three programs were effective 
because administrators made smart choices about the use of resources, the management of staff, 
and the message they communicated. Past research provides a warning that spreading program 
resources very thin or spending them on activities that do not promote unsubsidized work can 
reduce success. It can also reduce cost-effectiveness. Pushing for higher and higher 
participation rates and hours — particularly the push from 20 to 35 hours of activity in every 
week — requires states to dramatically increase child care outlays. Yet we have no evidence 
that the longer hours will lead to any corresponding increase in program accomplishments. 

In conclusion, everyone claims to favor work and a new work-based bargain. But this 
is only talk unless there is an adequate initial investment and clear incentives for stales to 
transform welfare. In the past, reformers have succumbed to the temptation to promise more 
than they have been willing to pay for. This is one of the reasons why the reality of reform 
has always fallen short of the rhetoric and why reform has usually generated much heat, but 
little light. We are now — in the successes we are celebrating today — starling to see some 
light. We should move toward it. Matching resources to our words is one way to do it. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Dr. Mead. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE M. MEAD, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF 

POLITICS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, VISITING FELLOW, 

WOODROW WILSON SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, 

NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Mead. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Earlier this year I testi- 
fied in another hearing where I advocated a somewhat different ap- 
proach to welfare reform. H.R. 4 unentitles and time limits welfare 
while passing most responsibility to the States. I would have pre- 
ferred keeping the legal entitlement, avoiding time limits but en- 
forcing work on the adults much more stringently. 

In other words, I would have ended the entitlement in a behav- 
ioral way but not in a legal way. It seemed to me that this was 
the best way to meet the two main imperatives of welfare reform, 
which are to put the adults to work, but also to maintain support 
for the needy. These things can be done. They are not contradictory 
but it does require maintaining open-ended aid and tough up front 
job enforcement. That would have been my preference. 

But it is clear that we are going to go toward legislation involv- 
ing block grants and a somewhat different mix of reforms. So to- 
night, or rather today. It is not yet tonight. 

Chairman Shaw. We are headed in that direction. 

Mr. Mead. This afternoon I am going to ask a different question. 
Not what reform might be ideally but how H.R. 4 is likely to affect 
the process of reform that is already going on at the State level. 
And I am going to recommend some fine-tuning. 

Now as Judy has just indicated, it is clear that, at their best, 
welfare employment programs can have large effects on the case- 
load. I think the effects on dependency on welfare rolls forecast in 
the MDRC studies are probably somewhat understated because 
they do not capture the deterrence effects that States like Wiscon- 
sin are seeing from tough work policies up front. 

The effects that MDRC finds are for people who are on the case- 
load and they do not include the effects of people who never go on 
the caseload because of the work policies. The indications in Wis- 
consin are that these effects are quite large and the effect could 
well be to allow work policy to drive the caseload down on a scale 
that we have not seen up till now, nor would we expect based sim- 
ply on the evaluations. 

Now looking at H.R. 4’s main provisions I see a set of new work 
standards that are tougher than those we have now and which are 
in themselves attractive. My concern is that they are not fully cred- 
ible given the overall structure of the bill. They require a 50- 
percent participation rate in the year 2002. That is an improve- 
ment. It seems to me we have to aim for 50 percent in order to 
make work the norm on welfare. 

Also, the 50 percent is calculated using all welfare adults rather 
than making assumptions about which are employable. I think that 
is realistic. That is more effective. There is also a shift in the pre- 
ferred activities away from remediation of the kind that was fa- 
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vored under the JOBS Program and toward actual working, activi- 
ties involving actual work. 

Indeed, I would go a little further. The bill, as I read it, does not 
require up front job search. I would have mandated that as well. 
I would have said people in this program have to look for work up 
front. That has to be a mandated activity. 

So in these ways, the standards are tougher. But the bill, I think, 

K oes too far in one particular area especially, and that is the 35- 
our activity criterion for the years toward the end of the period 
we are talking about. Judy has alluded to this. I do not think 35 
hours is enforceable. I would rather have the 20 hours that we now 
have as the norm under the current regulations and have that be 
really enforced. I think that is a more effective way of changing 
welfare than aiming for 35 hours. 

The problem I see is that these standards, although in general 
they are desirable, are not fully credible because of the rest of the 
bill. Judy has mentioned the dismantling of the JOBS Program and 
the lack of any dedicated money for work programs. States might 
decide to use the JOBS money simply to maintain benefits in the 
face of Federal cuts rather than using it to go on enforcing work. 
Particularly, the penalty that States face for failure to meet the 
work requirements; namely, a 5-percent cut in the block grant, is 
probably not enough to keep many of them from deciding that it 
might be better simply to take the penalty than embark on the dif- 
ficult business of enforcing work. 

Now I do not entirely agree with the position of CBO and some 
other estimators that building up work programs has to involve 
significant new dollars. I do not think that is true. MDRC finds 
that good programs save money for government. As far as I can 
see, tne main need is to reprogram money from education and 
training into case management so as to enforce participation in the 
programs and enforce job search. If you do these things you save 
money very quickly. There may be a very short run of front-end in- 
vestment in terms of additional staff and child care, but I do not 
see that as nearly as large an investment as some people have 
maintained. 

I think well -structured programs can save money for government 
very quickly by driving the caseload down. The main difficulty in 
getting to those programs is not money primarily but administra- 
tive reforms: gearing up the programs in such a way that they ac- 
tually have the case management and the oversight capability, and 
the computer capability to follow the caseload and get on top of it. 

Nevertheless, having said that, there is no question that the com- 
bination of less money plus the relatively limited sanction for non- 
compliance is going to tempt a lot of States, especially the large, 
liberal States with big caseloads to opt out of these work require- 
ments. I think that would be disastrous. The effect of that would 
be effectively to dismantle work enforcement in the United States. 

These States might take the penalty. If there are many of them, 
they would probably come back to Congress and try to get exempt- 
ed from the penalty, change the standards, negotiate over this as 
they have over other penalty welfare provisions going back a couple 
of decades. The effect will be to eliminate effective work enforce- 
ment as part of welfare. Then the States will have no way to con- 
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trol the caseload except simply to cut people off by trimming bene- 
fits or eligibility. That is not what the public wants. It is not the 
most effective way to reform welfare. 

So my recommendation would be to raise the penalty to non- 
compliance to something over 5 percent of the grant. At the same 
time, cut the hours requirement from 35 to 20 and enforce it more 
seriously. That is a more realistic combination of requirements. 
Perhaps earmark some funds for work enforcement rather than 
fold JOBS into the block grant. As a final step — I would avoid this 
if possible — maybe stretch out the implementation for a couple 
more years, because the 50 percent is going to be very tough for 
a lot of States to reach. 

In the end what you are facing here is an ambiguity about the 
block grant. Congress is saying we are turning over welfare policy 
to the States. On the other hand, we have these tough work stand- 
ards. I think in the end you cannot have it both ways. H.R. 4 has 
to be either a work program or a block grant. 

I would recommend that you turn it into a work program, that 
you give some serious attention to these details I am talking about 
either in the remaining legislative process or later in the regulatory 
process. Mr. Chairman, you said there is going to be ongoing atten- 
tion in this area and these are the sort of things that I think you 
are going to have to keep looking at in the years ahead. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE M. MEAD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

I appreciate this chcinge to testify on the ntUion's next reform of welfare, which is foreshadow 
in the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act (RR. 4). I am a Professor of Politics at 
New York University, and currently I am a Visiting Fellow at Uie Woodrow Wilson School of Pub 
and International Affairs at Princeton University. 

I must say at the outset that H.R. 4 is not the welfare reform I would have chosen. Its purpos< 
is mainly to block-grant welfare, ending its entitlement status, and to time-limit the period during 
which recipients may draw aid. The JOBS program is eliminated and its funding folded into the 
same grant with AFDC. I would have preferred ending the AFDC entitlement through tougher wo 
requirements rather than block grants. I would have kept JOBS and used it to insist much more 
strongly than current law that welfare parents immediately look for work and take jobs. However, 
would have allowed open-aided aid for adults unable to get off the rolls, provided they worked or 
looked for work half-time. This, I think, is the best way to satisfy the imperatives that emerge fron 
both public opinion and the nature of the welfare problem— enforcing work for the employable whi 
supporting the vulnerable. I testified to this effect before this committee on January 23, 1995. 

However, H.R. 4, or something close to it, is likely to become law. Accordingly, today I ask 
different question: What will this bill accomplish? What are its effects likely to be on the process c 
reform that is already going on at the local level? I will concentrate on the areas I know best, whic 
is welfare employment programs, although H.R. 4 would affect other realms as well. My verdict i‘ 
mixed. The bill proposes much tougher work requirements than current law, which is good, but 
whether it would realize them is unclear. 

In general, enforcing work is the best way to reform welfare. This strategy directly responds 
the main problem of welfare adults, which is lack of employment, while maintaining supjx>rt for 
families in need. It is better than either paying welfare without expectations, AFDC's traditional 
policy, or denying all aid, as some conservatives propose. ' Some argue that unwed pregnancy is a 
greater problem on welfare than nonwork, but the main cause of nonmarriage and marital breakup 
among poor parents is itself the failure of the adults as breadwinners. Further, we know how to 
enforce work while wc do not know how to curb unwed pregnancy. It is unclear whether cutting 
welfare benefits or coverage would reduce births out of wedlock, but it is very clear that work 
requirements raise the share of welfare recipients who work, more than does any other policy.^ 

These considerations explain why the main purpose of the Family Support Act, the last 
national welfare legislation, was to create the Job Opportunity and Basic Skills Training program 
(JOBS), the nation's most ambitious welfare employment structure to dale. The implementation of 
JOBS, so far as FSA mandated, was completed in 1^95, when states were supposed to have at leas 
20 percent of their employable recipients active in the program on a monthly basis.. 

The key to effective work programs is enforcing participation and requiring that participants 
actually work or look for work rather than go into education or training. Remediation can help, bu’ 
only after clients are working at least part-time. Preliminary findings from a national evaluation of 
JOBS shows that a "labor force attachment" approach is much more successful than "human capita 
development," at least in the short-run.^ 

Evaluations establish that programs with these features can have large effects on the caseload 
In the recent evaluation of California's Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN), the most 
successful county (Riverside) raised the proportion of its clients working by a quarter and their 
earnings by a half.‘* Most such programs show more modest gains, but the reasons are mainly that 
they do not enforce participation and actual work as effectively as the belter programs. In principk 
to enforce much higher work levels on welfare is within the capacity of government. 

In evaluations, welfare work programs typically raise employment and earnings by more thar 
they reduce the welfare rolls. Recent evidence suggests, however, that work programs can deter 
people from going on welfare in the first place. Assessments of what happens to people on the roll 
fails to capture that effect and so understate how much the programs reduce dependency. 

It appears, for example, that JOBS has some power to restrain growing dependency. Beiweei 
1989 and 1993, state welfare rolls grew an average of 35 percent, but states that achieved high 
participation in JOBS had noticeably lower growth. A few states have been able to use tough wor^ 
enforcement to help drive their caseloads down.^ 

The most notable case is Wisconsin. Between 1987 and 1994, the state's AFDC caseload 
dropped 23 percent, despite the fact that welfare was growing virtually everywhere else in the 
country. In this period, the average Wisconsin county cut its dependency 42 percent, and even 
Milwaukee, with the largest and most disadvantaged caseload, reduced it by 5 percent, according l« 
stale figures.^ The reasons probably include a favorable economy, some decline in benefit levels-- 


^ Lawrence M. Mead, Beyond Entitlement: The Social Obligations of Citizenship (New York 
Free Press, 1986). 

2 Lawrence M. Mead, The New Politics of Poverty: The Nonworking Poor in America (New 
York: Basic Books. 1992), chs. 4-8. 

3 Stephen Freedman and Daniel Friedlander, The JOBS Evaluation: Early Findings on Progrg 
Impacts in Three Sites (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, July 1995). 

^ James Riccio, Daniel Friedlander, and Stephen Freedman, GAIN: Benefits. Costs, and Thre 
Year Impacts of a Wclfarc-to-Work Program (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation, September 1994). 

5 Lawrence M. Mead, "The New Paternalism in Action: Welfare Reform in Wisconsin" 
(Milwaukee: Wisconsin Policy Research Institute. January 1995). 

^ Dcoarlment of Health and Social Services. JOBS Annual Reoorl. State of Wisconsin 
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and a highly effective JOBS program. Recently, scxne Wisconsin counties have implemented 
experiments designed to divert people from welfare, by persuading them to get a job immediately ( 
seek help from families, and these appear to have driven the rolls down further. 

Would H.R. 4 make effective woric enforcement more or less probable? The best work 
programs in the country, such as Riverside's or Wisconsin's, did not result from federal policy. Th( 
arose from initiatives taken at the stale or local level. JOBS, however, has clearly forced states wit 
big caseloads, which have been the most loath to reform, to take the work mission more seriously 
than they did before 1988. These states have had to meet JOBS' participation rate thresholds, whic 
forced work programs to serve a much higher proportion of welfare adults than previously. 

The main effect of H.R. 4 would not be on the leading states in welfare reform. Wisconsin ar 
a number of smaller states already have realized participation rates high enough so that they could 
probably attain the 50 percent threshold on schedule. The large urban states with the largest 
caseloads raise much more question. For them, H.R. 4 offers more freedom from many federal ruf 
but it also cuts funding. And because there is now no dedicated money for work enforcement, ther 
is now no assurance that states will spend enough on it to achieve the required work levels. 

To promote serious reform, it is crucial that Congress manifest that the work requirements an 
serious, and also that it is possible to meet them. I fear that the new stipulations are not credible as 
they stand. They call for participation rates never before realized except in a few localities, yet the 
provide no sp>ecific funding or program comparable to JOBS to realize them. The demands made 
look excessive, but it is also doubtful whether Congress really means to enforce them. 

If implemented, some provisions of the bill clearly would improve work enforcement, 
compared to JOBS: 

• The participation rates required of stales are raised to 50 percent by 2002. It is essential to reac 
that level to make work, rather than nonwork, the norm on welfare. For states to reach this lev 
will be difficult, but several years of implementation are allowed. 

• Participation rates are calculated using a base of all welfare adults, rather than employable adu] 
as in JOBS. The JOBS definition of employability never was as closely related to job entries i 
the participation rate for all adults, and some states have manipulated who was defined as 
employable to exclude some recipients and make the participation thresholds easier to meet.^ 
States, however, are allowed to exclude mothers with children under 1 from the base. 

• The activities that count as participation are shifted toward actual work and away from the 
presumptions in favor of education and training that dominated JOBS. Evaluations since FSA 
has established that remediation in advance of work serves mainly to postpone work and seldo 
helps recipients get belter jobs. 

• Although child care funding remains, the obligation to arrange care is shifted from the agency 
the mother, who can now claim exemption on grounds of child care only if she proves that car 
is unavailable. 

In some respects, the new legislation is less demanding than, experience suggests, it should 
have been; 

• Up-front job search is not mandated. Merely, recipients are supposed to work within two yean 
This will allow programs to continue lo postpone work for the bulk of recipients and thus fore, 
much of the potential deterrence effect of a work requirement. If job search is postponed, a lir 
limit on aid becomes less enforceable and less credible. 

• The work obligation is more clearly defined for the stale than the recipient. The law should sa; 
explicitly that welfare adults are obligated to work or look for work half-time as a condition ol 
aid. 

« Vocational education, within certain limits, can be used for satisfying the first 20 hours of "wo 
activities" requirement, although experience has shown it has little impact. Belter to exclude i 
as training is excluded, until the recipient is working at least 20 hours. 

• The "sense of Congress" provision asking states to require "noncustodial, nonsupporting father 
under 18 "to fulfill community work obligations" should be extended to such fathers of all age 

• No provision is made for performance measures for work programs other than the panicipatior 
floors. While the latter are primary for forcing change on the welfare system. Washington 
should also develop such other outcome measures as job retention rate or job entry wage, to 
assess how good the jobs are that recipients enter. 

But in some other respects, the new rules are more demanding than is practicable, in light of 
experience; 

• School attendance is not allowed as a permissible activity or mothers under 20 who have not 
completed high school for the first 20 hours, as it is for hours beyond 20. The priority should 
to have these mothers graduate, and alter that to work, rather than the other way around. Teen 
mothers who did now show "satisfactory' attendance," however, would have to work. 

• Especially, hours requirements as high as 35 are mandated for the years 1999 and beyond. Tht 
is too high to be enforceable given the need of single mothers to devote some time to caring fc 
children. Slates have had enough trouble with the "20 hours rule" in current regulations. It is 
far more important to levy a half-time requirement that is enforceable than a higher one that is 
only symbolic. 

Having mandated such standards, Congress proposes lo enforce them only by penalizing stale 
5 percent of their block grant if they fail to meet them. Since the Congressional Budget Office has 
already estimated that lo meet the rules might take up the bulk of the entire block grant, states have 
little incentive to do so. Belter to lake the 5 percent penally and be rid of the work requirement. 


^ In FY93. the share of welfare adults states iudeed lo be mandatorv for JOBS varied from 21 
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I do not believe that reforming welfare really would take up the bulk of the grant. It would 
only if one invest unnecessary sums in child care, training, and government jobs, as the Clinton 
welfare plan proposed to do. Rather, one should invest in case managers and computer systems to 
enforce participation and work on the caseload. If one does that, some up-front investment is 
needed, but one saves money due to caseload reductions within a couple of years, to judge from th( 
Riverside and Wisconsin cases. The cut in funding, however, may still make it harder for the large 
states to set out to enforce work aggressively. 

Two responses can be imagined. States that have not reformed significantly may get serious 
about it and devote much more attention to enforcing work. Or they may decide to change little an 
take the 5 percent penalty as the lesser evil. Indeed, they might even use money that once went for 
JOBS to pay for benefits and thus offset the federal funding cut. If many states did this, they wouh 
also go to Congress seeking to ease the standards and avoid any penalty at all. Work requirements 
would then collapse, returning welfare to the policy of entitlement without serous work expectatior 
that prevailed prior to the Family Support Act. 

The success of H.R. 4 depends critically on making the work rules more credible. I believe 
that will take at least two changes in the bill, either now or later 

• Raise the penalty for failing to meet the rules to much more than 5 percent of the block grant. 

• Reduce the hours requirements in 1999 and beyond to 20 hours. 

It may also require the restoration of some dedicated funding for work enforcement. 

Politically, an ambiguity lurks at the heart of the block grant. Congress cannot both give stat< 
control over welfare and still demand that they put most of their adult recipients to work. I hope th 
Congress and the Administration wilt decide that the work provisions are more than proforma. Tf 
amounts to saying that they should become a national program embodying national intentions, 
comparable to JOBS. And careful attention should be paid to their implementation, including both 
some changes in the law (such as I have suggested above) and careful drafting of regulations. If 
Washington makes that effort, than indeed H.R. 4 could mean a new and brighter day for welfare ii 
America. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Dr. Mead. 

We do have a vote on the floor. Ms. Schulz, if you could stay 
around we will be back in about 15 minutes. TTiank you. We will 
stand in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. The Committee will now come back to order. 
Ms. Schulz, if you could proceed, please? 

STATEMENT OF SHARON F. SCHULZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NEW HOPE PROJECT, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Ms. Schulz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and Commit- 
tee Members. Thank you for the opportunity to speak about the 
New Hope Project, a welfare alternative in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
My comments will be addressed in light of the New Hope experi- 
ence. The New Hope Project is a national antipoverty demonstra- 
tion. The ultimate goal of the project is to provide State and na- 
tional policymakers with information on work-based option. 

The most powerful stories of success come from the mouths of 
New Hope participants. The most powerful decisions which will af- 
fect the ability of many to live above the level of poverty are being 
made here in Washington. 

The New Hope Project is being evaluated by MDRC, the Man- 
power Demonstration Research Corp. MDRC is monitoring and will 
report on the implementation of this antipoverty strategy, assess 
the number of individuals getting into the labor market, their sta- 
bility and working toward economic independence. 

Over 1,300 people came from two central city neighborhoods in 
Milwaukee to participate in the project. They came understanding 
that due to random assignment, there was a 50-50 chance that 
they might not be an eligible participant. They also understood 
that their increase in income through a wage supplement, as well 
as help in paying for health insurance and child care, would only 
be available if they worked at least 30 hours a week. 

New Hope participants are 52 percent black, 25 percent His- 
panic, 13 percent white, 16 percent Asian, and 4 percent Native 
American. Sixty percent were receiving public assistance in the 
form of AFDC or general assistance at the time that they enrolled 
in the project. The range of family size is from one to nine, with 
an average family size being three. Over 40 percent have no high 
school diploma or GED. Making work pay is attractive to low- 
income persons with varied backgrounds and experiences. 

New Hope has been enrolling participants since August 1994, 
therefore some of them have been in the project for only a few 
weeks, while others have been in over 1 year. Of the 661 eligible 
participants, 48 percent are employed full time. For us, that means 
120 hours or more per month. Five percent are employed part time 
and 5 percent are employed through a community service job 
through New Hope. Of those who have had a community service 
job placement, 30 percent have moved into regular employment. 

Twenty-nine percent of the New Hope participants are childless. 
The value of offering support to childless couples and individuals 
means that noncustodial parents will make child support pay- 
ments. According to one teen adult in the program, her concentra- 
tion on work and her opportunities lead to goal setting, personal 
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development, rather than having a child. Since those without chil- 
dren require no child care, the cost of support to these individuals 
and couples is minimal in our budget. 

The provision of community service jobs for those unemployed 
after an 8-week job search is an integral part of the transition to 
regular work. It reinforces that if you work, you will be above pov- 
erty. If regular work hours are suddenly reduced, the provision of 
a community service job to supplement in order to meet the re- 
quirement of 30 hours of work to get the New Hope benefits is im- 
portant. 

Flexible programming enables participants to meet their needs. 
Many participants have opted not to, in fact, accept a community 
service job but to continue to look for work on their own. So about 
38 percent of those eligible for community service jobs have accept- 
ed it. 

The power of welfare reform lies in adequate funding to support 
State programs; that is, support for demonstrations. The private 
corporate sector validates the importance of research and develop- 
ment. Demonstrations aid in the appropriate and effective develop- 
ment of public policy. New Hope has been able to provide direct in- 
formation to the State of Wisconsin in its development of Works for 
Wisconsin, the welfare alternative under Governor Thompson. 

Child care and health care benefits have been accepted as nec- 
essary and basic components of reform. The availability of these 
supports permits individuals to start and stay working. Community 
service jobs, as child care and health care, are an important part 
of a work package. Not everyone needs it, but limited utilization 
should not necessarily negate the importance and the value of it 
being a part of the package. 

New Hope’s wage supplement builds on the State and Federal 
earned income tax credits. The earned income tax credit and the 
tax system work together with welfare reform, and so while we 
look at that I would hope that tax reform would be a part of wel- 
fare reform. While I understand that this Subcommittee’s focus is 
on welfare reform, tax reform and welfare reform do work hand in 
hand in order to help and enable people to move out of a condition 
of poverty into being wage earners and into independence. 

'The power of New Hope does not lie in it being the total answer, 
but the power is the provision of a flexible and adaptive work- 
based model as a key to welfare reform. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF SHARON F. SCHULZ, 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE NEW HOPE PROJECT 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
DECEMBER 6, 1995 


Mr. Chairman and Committee members: Thank you for the opportunity to 
speak with you about the New Hope Project, a welfare alternative in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. My comments will be addressed in light of the New Hope experience. 
The New Hope Project is a national anti-poverty demonstration. The ultimate goal 
of the project is to provide state and national policy makers with information on a 
work-based option. The most powerful stories of success come from the mouths 
of New Hope participants. The most powerful decisions, which will affect the 
ability of many to live above poverty, are being decided here in Washington, D.C. 

Introduction : The New Hope Project's ultimate goal is to provide state and 

national policy makers with data on how well the New Hope offer helps individuals 
get into the labor market, remain there, and what percentage of them make 
progress toward economic independence. The New Hope Project is an effort to 
document the effects of incentives to work for long- and short-term AFDC 
recipients, and General Assistance recipients, as well as individuals who are not 
currently in the welfare system, but still poor. 

The New Hope Project has been developed over the past several years 
through a painstaking process involving representatives of the Milwaukee business 
community, state, county and city officials, community organizations, organized 
iabor and religion, and those directly affected by poverty and unemployment. It is 
a bi-partisan effort whose proponents have grown to include a cross-section of the 
Milwaukee community, because it is making a different kind of social contract with 
the able-bodied poor: if you work, you will not be poor. 

Over 1 300 people, from two central city neighborhoods, came forward to 
participate in the project. They came understanding that due to random 
assignment, there was a 50-50 chance that they might not be an eligible 
participant. They also understood that an increased income through the wage 
supplement, as well as access and help in paying for health insurance and child 
care, would only be available If they worked at least 30 hours per week. New 
Hope participants are: 52% Black, 25% Hispanic, 1 3% White, 6% Asian, and 4% 
Native American. 60% were receiving public assistance lAFDC or General 
Assistance) upon enrollment into the project. The range of family size is from one 
to nine, with the average family size being three. 

Over 40% have no high school diploma or GED. Making work pay is 
attractive to low income persons with varied backgrounds and experiences. 

New Hope is being evaluated by Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation (MDRC). MDRC is monitoring and wili report on the implementation of 
this anti-poverty strategy, and assess the number of individuals getting into the 
labor market, their stability in working, and progress toward economic 
independence. 

The program has four key components: 

- access to a job: through non-subsidized private or non-profit employment, 

or if the participant cannot find a job after an eight week job search, a 

community service assignment will be offered. 
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- a wage supplement; the combination of the federal and state Earned 
Income Credits and direct additional supplements paid by New Hope. This 
combination is calculated to raise a person's gross income above the federal 
poverty line (up to a family size of six). 

- health insurance: equivalent in benefits to Medicaid, for families and 
individuals not covered by Medicaid or employer insurance. The Project has 
a consortium of four HMOs from which participants can choose. 

Participants pay on a sliding fee scale. 

- child care: in a certified or licensed in-home or group facility. New Hope 
has a sliding fee scale. 

New Hope has been enrolling participants since August of 1994. Therefore, 
some of them have been in the project for only a few weeks while others have 
been in the project for over one year. Of the 661 eligible participants, 48% are 
employed full time (120 hours or more per month), 5% are employed part-time, and 
5% are employed in a community service job. Of those who have had a 
community service job placement, 30% have moved into regular employment. 

29% of the New Hope participants are childless. The value of offering 
support to childless couples and individuals is that non custodial parents will make 
child support payments. According to one adult teen, her concentration on work 
and her opportunities led to goal-setting and personal development rather than 
having a child. Since those without children require no child care, the cost of 
support is relatively minimal. 

The provision of a community service job for those unemployed after an 
eight week job search is an integral part of the transition to regular work. It 
reinforces, "If you work, you will be above poverty.” If regular work hours are 
suddenly reduced, community service jobs are available to enable participants to 
continue work and to meet the required 30 hours of work to receive New Hope 
benefits. Flexible programming enables participants to meet their needs. Many 
participants (38% of those eligible for a community service job opted to accept 
one) choose to continue to look for work on their own. 

There are three primary objectives for the New Hope demonstration: 

1 . Document the responsiveness of people to the offer and the impact of their 
participation on income and non-economic effects. 

2. Document what is learned about how to most effectively implement the 
offer, with an eye toward replicating the project on a larger scale, 

3. Document the costs and benefits of the program. 


Policy Relevance : New Hope has multiple policy objectives: to reduce poverty, 
make work pay, increase employment, respect and support individual 
circumstances and efforts, and create a more cost-effective system of income 
support than now exists. If the New Hope offer is shown to be successful, it will 
also affect the opportunity structure in poor communities, and the attitudes and 
expectations of children in participating families. New Hope is uniquely designed to 
address the problems of the welfare system and the working poor. 

There are four ways in which the New Hope Project is unique among current 
welfare reform efforts: 

1 . Work-based offer : the New Hope offer is only available to participants 
working 30 hours or more per week. Due to decreases in regular full- 
time work, 30 hours is a more realistic expectation. 
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2. Access to a lob : it the participant has not obtained a job within the 
first eight weeks of job search. New Hope will offer him/her a 
community service assignment, up to six months at a time at 
minimum wage. These are jobs that are meant to fill the gap until the 
participant is abie to find regular sector employment, an important 
option for some participants. 

3. Eligibility : the Project uses income level and the willingness and desire 
to work as the primary eligibility criteria. The participant's household 
income must be at or below 150% of poverty to enter. Participation 

is not limited to those currently or recently on AFDC. This can be a 
support to non-custodial parents and adult teens ready to work. 

4. Means-Tested : participants are eligible for the components of the 
New Hope offer until their income reaches 200% of poverty level. 

Their payments for health insurance and child care increase as their 
income increases. 

It should also be noted that the wage supplement component, while not 
unique, does offer a greater level of supplement than is currently available through 
the Earned Income Credit to enable families to get above poverty. 

Some valuable aspects of welfare reform have been experienced by New 
Hope. States will need adequate support to replicate effective work-based models. 

Support will be needed for: 

Demonstrations: the private corporate sector validates the importance of research 
and development. Demonstrations aid in the development of appropriate and 
effective public policy. New Hope has been able to provide some direct 
information to the State of Wisconsin in the development of its Wisconsin Works 
welfare alternative. 

Child care and health care: they have been accepted as basic components of 
reform. The availability of these supports permits individuals to start and stay 
working. 

Community service jobs: like child care and health care, they are an important part 
of the work package. Not everyone needs them, but their limited utilization should 
not negate their value as part of a package. 

EITC: The New Hope Project's wage supplement builds on the state and federal 
Earned Income Tax Credit. The EITC and a tax system to enable workers to 
contribute to Social Security, Medicare, and pay some income tax does have direct 
implications to moving low income people out of poverty. 

The power of New Hope does not lie in being the answer. The power is in 
the provision of a flexible, adaptive, work-based model as a key part of welfare 
reform. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much. I am sorry I missed part of 
your testimony, Ms. Schulz. 

The hour is late. I just wanted to ask the three of you a question. 
In many respects, I think if we left writing the bill to the three of 
you, we could come up with a bill that would make a lot of sense 
and would be signed into law, but there are some differences. So 
if you would, talk a bit, the three of you, about the role of training, 
of education. Here Dr. Mead and Dr. Gueron have some differences. 
You are closer in your testimony than I think a lot of people tend 
to think. 

But let us talk about that. Why do we not just go right to left. 

Mr. Mead. I do not think we differ much. I would give a priority 
in work programs to actual work, actual job search. But once a per- 
son has part-time work, I would also promote education and train- 
ing for better jobs. What I want to stop is the excessive preference 
given for education and training in the Family Support Act, as im- 
plemented through the JOBS Program. 

For too many people in JOBS today, education and training is a 
substitute for employment, a way of postponing the day when one 
comes in contact with the labor market. We have got to put an end 
to that. But having said that, I think training and education, in 
conjunction with part-time work, can be quite constructive. 

Ms. Gueron. I agree a lot with what Larry said. I think we have 
learned from the research that work-focused programs that start 
with job search but may include short-term education and training 
that are designed to get someone into a job, have the greatest po- 
tential to save money. However, I would add that it is somewhat 
ironic to combine block grants with too many restrictions on the 
ability of States to use other components. A staff may favor 
achievements like the woman we just heard from who went 
through a 4-year nursing program. She particiapted in long-term 
education and training in order to obtain higher wages — she said 
she was getting $9 an hour at the end of that program. It is funny 
to come at a block grant and say that those other goals would not 
be supported by the participation standards and by what is count- 
able activity. 

So I think the research shows that if your goal in running a 
work-focused program is to save money and get more people into 
jobs, you should start with job search and not have extensive edu- 
cation and training. But if your goal is to increase skills and wages, 
some training programs have shown they are able to do that. 

Ms. Schulz. I would agree with both of those things. The New 
Hope experience is that it is a work-based program, so when indi- 
viduals are coming in, they come in with that understanding, that 
this is a viable option if and only if they are prepared to work. 

But what we have seen demonstrated is that there appears to be 
a developmental process by which the next step, once someone is 
employed and they are looking to be able to increase and move for- 
ward in their income, is that they are then more likely to want to 
seek out training and educational programs that will be beneficial 
to them. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman. 
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I think it is hard to know what will happen next in welfare re- 
form. As I have expressed to you, I think the preference would 
have been to try to develop a bipartisan bill. I think that is doable. 

I think a course has been chosen so far different than that, and 
I think if it is pursued the President will veto the bill and then we 
will sit down and try to work this out. And when we do, I think 
very much we will be referring to the testimony of the three of you. 
I hope we will take the warnings and the suggestions seriously be- 
cause we need welfare reform so badly that we need to make sure 
it is workable welfare reform. 

There is no use in going through the motions here or instituting 
a bill that is sufficiently off the mark that we just have to not re- 
visit it, we will always do that, but restructure it, I think the 
present conference report is that far off the mark, but I think there 
is enough common ground for us to pursue it. 

So my guess is that you will be hearing from us and we will be 
reading you, all three of you. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Gueron, you talked about work requirements and how per- 
haps the legislation is too restrictive in defining how a State can 
satisfy its work participation requirements. First of all, let me just 

e oint out that there is no restriction in the bill to States using the 
lock grant funds to continue assistance for someone who is in 
training or education. They just cannot count that person toward 
satisfying the work requirements in the bill. 

How do you think we should define work requirements? Do you 
think we ought to have specific participation requirements in the 
bill? If so, how do you think we ought to define work to allow 
States to satisfy those participation rates? 

Ms. Gueron. I think the American public has said over and over 
again that they think people on welfare should be doing something. 
I take that to heart. I think participation requirements reflect what 
people want to see. So that is for starters. 

I think, unfortunately, it always appears as if one ought to be 
able to meet a 100-percent participation rate and that 50 percent 
is not a high standard. What I tried to say in my remarks is that 
the most successful pro^ams we have ever measured reliably in 
research would have failed the participation standards in the bill. 
I do not want to send a message to those programs that they have 
to do something different, because they are doing the most success- 
ful thing we have seen so far. 

So it seems to me that if the most successful programs are going 
to fail your standard, you have a problem. One of the things that 
I see as a problem is only counting activities that are 35 hours a 
week. I do not want to pay for seat time. I do not think the Amer- 
ican public wants to pay for child care for people just to fill up the 
hours. It is too expensive. 

WTien we were studying programs during the eighties, I was al- 
ways struck by the ingenuity of States running workfare programs 
for women. They used to schedule them around the school calendar 
to save child care money. It was not that they were soft, but they 
did not have the child care money, so they would schedule workfare 
slots around school hours and they actually, in West Virginia I re- 
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member, closed them during school vacations. It was only a money 
saving device. It was not a political philosophy. 

So I think that one has to recognize that there are not the re- 
sources to provide child care, and I know you might not have to 
count women with children under one, but think of the costs of 
paying for that. Who wants to pay for it? So I think marching up 
to 35 hours, you know, it got there in a sort of macho rhetoric 
about being tough, but I think it is a real mistake to require States 
to do that. 

When I look at the other reasons why these three States would 
not have passed the proposed standards, some of it has to do with 
the activities that are counted. I am not a great fan of basic edu- 
cation as it has typically been delivered in the JOBS Program. I 
agree with Lariy that we should look at the results and be very 
sobered about what has been accomplished. 

But these three programs have managed to combine their work 
focus and tapping into some of those activities and they could count 
them. I do not see why you would not let them count a certain 
amount of basic education and training followed by job search. 

I also think you are mistaken to limit the number of weeks that 
you can count for job search. Job search is a proven commodity. 
People should be cycling back through it. It should be part of work 
activity. So I would not limit it to 4 weeks. 

I think there are a number of steps that one can take to make 
these rates more reasonable, and I think there is a lot of expla- 
nation short of failure by administrators for the reason that it is 
very hard to meet these rates. 

Mr. McCrery. Dr. Mead, do you have anything you would like 
to add? 

Mr. Mead. Yes, I was mystified that vocational education is in- 
cluded as a preferred activity but finishing high school is not. I 
would have done the reverse. I would have said that for people who 
are under 20, staying in high school would still be the preferred ac- 
tivity, or it could be counted toward the 20 hpurs, but not voca- 
tional education. 

As Judy has said, job search is highly constructive. I would have 
mandated it up front. I would have had that it be not just a favored 
activity, but something that everybody has to go through at the 
outset, unless you are disabled, in which case you are in SSI. But 
short of disability, people on this program should be in job search 
up front. 

Now they should not be in it forever. I mean, if it does not work, 
then you have to talk about something else. That something should 
still involve work rather than something else. 

The thing I want to emphasize is that the hours are less critical 
than enforcing a real requirement on the bulk of the caseload. If 
you have a 35-hour requirement, you will be able to get some peo- 
ple to satisfy it, and you will generate some appealing success sto- 
ries about people whose lives were changed. But you will not 
change welfare. 

What changes welfare is to have a lower requirement that can 
be enforced consistent with the other demands on a mother’s life 
which can become normal at least for the majority of the caseload. 
That has never been done, and that is an administrative problem. 
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That is not primarily a money problem. The key is getting the or- 

f anization to supervise the caseload closely enough to obtain the 20 
ours. 

If you could enforce 20 hours on even a majority of the employ- 
able adults on welfare, you would transform welfare. If you could 
do that in even one locality, you would transform welfare. 

Mr. McCrery. Why? 

Mr. Mead. Because then it would be normal, in some sense, for 
people to be working at least half time. You would have at least 
half the people working at least half the time. That would change 
the entire atmosphere surrounding welfare and low-income areas 
in this country, especially in the cities and, to a lesser extent, out- 
side the city. 

Mr. McCrery. Why? 

Mr. Mead. Because now people would understand, as they do not 
really understand now, that going on welfare involves clear cut 
work obligations. Right now the majority of the caseload has an im- 
pression that when you go on welfare, you get aid for sure because 
you are income eligible. Then what else you have to do is incidental 
and somewhat capricious. It depends upon who happens to get 
called in to JOBS. It depends on how you are assigned. It depends 
on a whole lot of things. 

As a result, it is seen as busy work, as a formality, as something 
that might hit a few — it is like the draft used to be in Vietnam. 
A few people might be drafted, but you did not expect that most 
people were going to have their lives interrupted. 

Well, you have got to change that. You have got to make it clear 
that if you go on welfare, it is like going into the Army today. You 
really are going to have to do something for sure, not just a few 
people have to do it, not just a minority, but a majority of the 
adults and potentially all of them, those that are defined as em- 
ployable. 

Mr. McCrery. What beneficial effect will that have on the wel- 
fare recipients? 

Mr. Mead. Well, from what we can tell, the first thing it pro- 
duces is sharply higher earnings and employment and somewhat 
lower dependency as the rolls drop. It is not enough to eliminate 
welfare, but to judge from the Wisconsin experience — and I think 
we are going to see this in other States — it is enough to drive the 
rolls down 20 to 30 percent fairly quickly, if you are determined 
about it. 

So you reduce the welfare rolls, you improve the life of the people 
who are on the welfare rolls. We have some information that this 
is also good for the kids. Although the mother has less time to 
worry about child-rearing since she is working, the quality of the 
time with the child improves, morale improves. The child has an 
example of someone functioning outside of the home and adopts a 
more positive attitude to school. 

So it is very clear that morale improves for the welfare recipient. 
This is not a punitive thing. For them work is positive, and that 
is true even for clients who were assigned to the most apparently 
thankless assignment, namely unpaid work. We have surveys that 
MDRC has done that show the surprisingly positive reaction of the 
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majority of clients assigned to unpaid work, something that might 
surprise some middle-class people. 

They feel good about this. Their children feel good about the situ- 
ation. The long-term prognosis is better for the family. I do not 
claim it transforms the situation and turns them into middle-class 
people, but the impact is highly positive. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you for that answer. It is very good. Mr. 
Chairman, I have just one more question regarding work require- 
ments. 

Would you suggest that we simply put in the legislation the par- 
ticipation rates and leave it up to the States to define work so as 
to meet the participation rate requirements? 

Ms. Gueron. I would. I mean, I think that under the block 
grants States have strong incentives to try to run programs that 
are cost effective. Suddenly the last buck is their buck. So I agree 
with Larry, the key issue is participation. 

I also think, which I did not mention when I discussed the 35 
hours, that what you do not want to do is make the success of this 
reform look less than it is. And by saying that you cannot count 
people unless they are active 35 hours every week in the month, 
you then end up with statistics that understate the accomplish- 
ments of programs and you can end up saying they failed. In fact 
the countrary is the case. These were very tough programs, and let 
me tell you that if you got the country to do what Grand Rapids 
and Riverside were doing, you would have an entirely different sys- 
tem. 

These were not coddling administrators. These were very tough 
programs. And they did not meet these rates. So you have to say 
what is our goal? Showing these folks up or accomplishments and 
recognizing those tough measures? 

So I favor sticking with 20 hours. I think insisting that it be met 
every week in the month, for some technical reasons like people go 
on and off, can also make programs look worse than they deserve 
to do. I agree with Larry that the key is that there be activity by 
a very fair share of the people on welfare. And believe me, the 50- 
percent requirement is an enormous stretch, enormous. 

You heard people from Michigan say it would be easy for them. 
There are some very specific reasons it would be easy. But in low 
grant States in this country, it is going to be extremely difficult, 
much more difficult than in Michigan. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, if we have a chance to revisit this 
question of work requirements, I am of the opinion — and it has 
been buttressed by the testimony I have heard today — that the 
work requirement section of this bill got caught in a political death 
spiral. Everybody was trying to outdo everybody else in being tough 
on work requirements to the point that we got ridiculous with it. 

I would support either lowering the requirements or letting the 
States define work. If the Democrats want to complain or the Presi- 
dent wants to complain about us not being tough on work, so be 
it. But let us do the right thing and let the States handle their 
business, to construct a program that is productive and that accom- 
plishes our goals. 
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Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, could I just add a word, because I 
think what the Chairman said provides some real possibilities. I 
think that issue did get caught up. 

There is the additional question, and maybe you might want to 
comment now or later on. There is no additional money here for 
work. If there is community service, it is not clear who is going to 
pay for it. I am basically not in favor of any emphasis on commu- 
nity service, rather than private sector employment, anyway. 

There needs to be some real effort in terms of training and re- 
training. More than half of the AFDC recipients do not have a high 
school degree, as I understand. If it is not half, it is close to it. 

So I do think we need to take a hard look at it, and I think we 
need some hard requirements that are achievable. I do not know 
if you want to comment on the work provisions. That is one reason 
we said it was weak on work. I think it is unrealistic to have a 50- 
percent participation requirement and to eliminate what was in 
Mr. Shaw’s bill of last year, or the year before. 

Chairman Shaw. I think it was 20 hours. 

Mr. Levin. But you had $8 or $9 billion for the States to assist 
them in terms of work efforts, and that has been completely — Judy, 
do you want to comment? 

Ms. Gueron. The first version of the Personal Responsibility Act 
had participation requirements and $10 billion over 5 years. This 
Committee, quite sensibly, when it did not have the $10 billion, did 
not have the participation requirements. Then it got caught up in 
this, as you said, in a debate about who was tougher. 

But you recognized on this Committee that this was a package, 
and that got lost in the debate later. 

Mr. McCrery. It got lost because of the political game playing 
that went on and, Mr. Levin, you know that we did not have those 
high requirements until we started getting attacked for being weak 
on work. It was only then that we put in these, what I think are 
less than 

Mr. Levin. There was not any money, though. Mavbe Dr. Mead 
wants to comment. Let me ask Dr. Gueron, wnl it take some addi- 
tional money in terms of these work requirements? 

Ms. Gueron. I share Larry’s concern that it is not only money 
in the block grant, but dedicated money. I am concerned that by 
putting the cash grant and the work program money into the same 
block grant, that there will be a lot of pressure not to use it for 
the work program. You know, a recession comes along and when 
caseloads go up people have to choose between paying grants or 
running work programs. There are also cuts in other places in this 
bill, for SSI, for food stamps. The maintenance of effort is at only 
75 percent, and there is a 30-percent flexibility to use money for 
other programs. 

There will be a lot of pressure by lobbyists that are much more 
effective — you know, nursing homes and other folks — to divert 
money into other areas and work programs may shrink rather than 
grow. 

And as Larry said, a 5-percent penalty when CBO estimates that 
you are going to have spend $4 billion in the year 2000 to meet 
these requirements, you take the penalty. And they estimate that 
many States will. That would be an unfortunate outcome. 
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So I think not having dedicated resources for work programs is 
also a mistake. 

Mr. McCrery. Are you aware that we are about, we hope in the 
not too distant future, to send to the President a bill that consoli- 
dates over 100 Federal job training programs and block grant the 
funding to the States? Five billion dollars’ worth of training funds 
that they can use for these purposes? 

Ms. Gueron. I am aware, but I am also aware that at a State 
level there will be a great tension on whether welfare recipients or 
displaced workers or who gets these resources. 

Mr. McCrery. These will be dedicated funds for only job training 
and education. And yet, the States can use it for displaced workers, 
but they can also use it for people on welfare. And many of those 
displaced workers, as you know, become welfare recipients if they 
do not find work soon after being displaced. 

So the whole package, the flexibility with the block grant that 
they can use for job training and education if they want, this new 
$5 billion program in block grant that the States can use for job 
training and education, the child care money that we are going to 
put into this bill, amounts to $17 billion. 

It just seems to me, if you look at the whole package and the 
flexibility within that package, that the money is going to be there 
for States who want to construct a program that is innovative, pro- 
ductive, and accomplishes the goals that we all want to accomplish. 
I do not think money is the question. I think the more important 
question is the restrictive nature of the provisions in our bill that 
are unattainable, unrealistic, and would cause unnecessary bur- 
dens on the States to comply. 

Mr. Mead. I just want to speak to that matter, if I could. 1 would 
not recommend that you deal with the excessive standards by al- 
lowing the States to define what constitutes work activities. I think 
that that could lead to sophistry on the part of States that are 
going to present their programs as more demanding than they ac- 
tually are. 

The Michigan program, for example, based on presentations I 
have heard, includes a lot of self-reported community activities as 
work activity. To me, that is not accountable enough. That raises 
the specter of mothers doing things that are allegedly in conformity 
with the bill, but really do not involve a change of lifestyle, do not 
involve consistent organized accountable effort, which is the thing 
that we have reason to think has results for lives. 

I would continue to define nationally what counts as work activ- 
ity and which would have to be specified in regulations, but rather 
cut back the hours requirement. Cut that back to 20 and have it 
be seriouly enforced. 

One of the strengths of the Family Support Act is that while the 
definitions of employability were somewhat soft, participation was 
precisely defined. The regulations set hard standards and they 
were fairly well measured by the survey process at the State level. 
And that meant the States really worried about meeting them. 

There was one loophole, and that was the matter of how many 
adults were mandatory. I would therefore shift to an all-adults cri- 
terion, as you do in the bill. That is an improvement. 
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But the idea of a clear cut standard against which one can meas- 
ure progress year after year, that is very important to the public. 
If you could show every year that you were increasing your partici- 
pation rate, measured in an accountable manner, and that those 
people were putting in serious hours — I would recommend half- 
time — and effort is defined in a way that people understand really 
involves work — some of which is already in the bill. And even if the 
initial levels appear low, if you can show progress year after year, 
that more people are participating, that caseloads are falling, work 
levels are rising among the remaining recipients, and so forth, that 
will do wonders for the public perception of what government can 
achieve. 

The worst thing about the welfare problem has been to feed a 
perception that government is not competent, that these problems 
are beyond us. But they are not beyond us. The problem is over- 
whelmingly administrative. It has to do with organizing welfare in 
such a way as to attain these goals. 

Money is involved, but money is not fundamental. I would en- 
courage Congress to stop thinking of this program in terms of in- 
vestment, in terms of resources, in terms of budgets. This really is 
not the — that the problem will manifest at the local level. Over- 
whelmingly what States have to do is reprogram the money they 
already have away from expensive investments in education, train- 
ing, government jobs, and move it toward case management. Be 
sure people can be supervised in order to be sure that they really 
participate, that they really look for work, that they really go to 
work. 

The significant pot of money you still have to have is for child 
care, but child care is much less of a problem at the local level than 
it is made out to be in Congress. You have got a child care market 
out there. You have to pay for care, but the market will respond. 
It is not as if there is a crisis, that there is a problem of supply, 
that care is unavailable in some fundamental sense. That is wrong. 

It is important not to let that issue drive the debate. The focus 
ought to be on the administrative problems and especially on case 
management and obtaining participation, following up, pursuing 
clients so they do not drop out, making sure that people are sanc- 
tioned if necessary — although you should try to avoid that and you 
can avoid it if you have effective followup — getting people into job 
search quickly, having that up front. 

All of this will not only improve the lives of people on welfare, 
but drive the rolls down substantially and allow you to finance the 
whole thing with the savings. So it is not the case that this takes 
a large amount of new money up front. It takes some up front 
money, but not very much if you do it right, with the focus on the 
administration. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Schulz, I would like to bring you into this. 
In your community service provisions, I would like to know, how 
many hours do you require for community service and what type 
of community service do you provide? 

Ms. Schulz. In order to meet the basics of receiving New Hope 
benefits, it still is that 30-hour requirement in community service 
jobs. Now they are free to be able to use 10 hours of a 40-hour 
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work week, they can use 10 hours toward education or skills kinds 
of improvement, which would include pursuing a GED. 

The kinds of community service jobs are, in fact, standard in the 
sense they are mostly through nonprofit organizations, including 
such things as food service, receptionist, office support, things of 
that sort. We have more recently been concentrating on developing 
alternatives in order to hopefully be able to make that bridge for 
people to get into real work. So that has meant that we have actu- 
ally developed a contract with the local Goodwill Industries for 
manufacturing kinds of training to be able to move people into 
higher paying jobs. 

Chairman Shaw. Do you think that the 30 hours is a current fig- 
ure or do you think 20 hours would be the correct figure? 

Ms. Schulz. I think that 30 hours is workable and understand- 
able, again for New Hope participants. I think it is important to 
understand that as this is a part of a work-based model, it does not 
mean that we are not supportive of the fact that there are people 
that will need some other kinds of support. 

So 20 hours is reasonable, I think, for people transitioning into 
work, because 30 hours for some people who have not worked for 
a long period of time, which does include New Hope participants, 
making that transition to 30 hours is not easy. 

There are also some market issues that exist as well. When I 
talked about the flexibility of being able to use and partner commu- 
nity service jobs with regular employment, there are situations 
where someone’s hours are suddenly cut. So there are some market 
reasons why 20 hours makes sense. 

I think the whole idea of while New Hope’s utilization of child 
care has been somewhat lower compared to the State of Wisconsin, 
and specifically Milwaukee County’s utilization of child care, we do 
know that the provision of 20 hours and being able to couple that 
with child care will make it more expensive and does make a real- 
istic provision for the expectation of someone to be the care giver 
as well as working. 

Chairman Shaw. What do the rest of you think about the possi- 
bility of transitioning into the work program 20 hours the first 
year, 25 hours the second year, 30 hours the third year, and then 
perhaps — or maybe in the alternative, to make it 20 hours but give 
the States bonus points for anything over that? 

Mr. Mead. I think it is worth discussing but only after you 
achieve 50 percent participation at the 20-hour rate. Raising par- 
ticipation by the caseload as a whole at 20 hours is vastly more im- 
portant than raising it to 35 hours for some part of the caseload. 

The other thing that is important to note about New Hope is that 
this is a program that right now is operating in a sense on a vol- 
untary basis. That is, to be in New Hope you have to do 30 hours. 
There is no question there is a work expectation. But you do not 
have to be in New Hope at all. You can remain on welfare or other 
programs that are available under current law. We are talking 
here about a reform that would take away the option of welfare 
without a work requirement as it now exists. 

Chairman Shaw. You are competing against the welfare system, 
are you not, in a way? 
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Ms. Schulz. In some respects you might say that. I think that 
I would just like to respond to the issue of voluntary. 

One of the aspects I think of New Hope that can stand is that 
this could be a strategy. So that as you talk about phasing in, that 
the idea of who so ever will, let them come, and let them come 
first, may be a way in which to identify those people that are, as 
we might define. New Hope ready. That I am ready to work. That 
this seems reasonable with the kinds of supports that can be given. 

I would agree absolutely that that is not, and we have not said 
that we think that New Hope — my final words — is the answer for 
everyone. But there is a way in which I believe that New Hope can 
be effective as a strategy for determining who might come in in a 
voluntary method. There are some ways in which, again there is 
a lot that we have already learned about, as Larry has talked 
about, the administration of this kind of mechanism. 

Ms. Gueron. I would strongly agree with Dr. Mead that achiev- 
ing a 50-percent participation rate at 20 hours a week would be an 
extraordinary change from the current system. It is way beyond 
where the current system is. It is dramatic. You should not think 
of the rate in JOBS as 20 percent compared to a proposed 50 per- 
cent. You have to also realize that you are tripling the denomina- 
tor. So that it is not just moving from 20 to 50 percent, it is an 
enormous change from where we are right now. 

Sometimes people forget that there is this huge denominator 
change in the current bill that makes this very demanding for 
States to do. It is all adults, as Larry said, not the JOBS-manda- 
tory group. So it is very different. I think it is a mistake to have 
35 hours. 

I also ask, what are you paying for? What is the goal? Is the goal 
a kind of pound of flesh? Do you just want to say that the welfare 
mother at this, probably unpaid, activity is there more hours and 
you are paying child care? Or is your goal to get her off of welfare? 

Just keeping people busy — to have the whole system run with a 
vision that its goal is keeping people busy versus getting people 
off — is a mistake. Your ultimate goal is getting people off of wel- 
fare. Do not divert the system to keeping people busy. Twenty 
hours a week is a lot of busyness already. Then focus your energy 
on getting them off. So I think that this march up in hours is a 
mistake. 

Chairman Shaw. A couple of our Members indicated at the early 
part of this hearing, questions as to the point of this hearing. I 
think it is clear that Congress is continuing to go through a learn- 
ing process and as we get further and further into welfare reform, 
we are going to have to make midcourse adjustments. Our wit- 
nesses today have certainly made some strong cases of some things 
that we should be taking a look at at an early date. 

I want to thank each one of you for bringing your thoughts and 
positions to this Committee. It has been very important to us. 
Thank you very much. 

The Committee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:14 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[A submission for the record follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF PAM CAVE 
CHANTILLY, VA 


Only Pe.opte. Can Be. Pa/ient^,,,, 

Only people can le panent^, Qouenniaent ^enulce^ centalnly cannot 
adequately neplace th.e tangtlle lene^tts panenti f.o/i ctitld/ien 
0^ couA-^e ^ituatton^ do ext^t takene tfiene ane not panent^ ^on 
chtldnen, Jhe^e /ittuatton^ ane heant-^toAenchlng , But, tfieie ^ttua 
tton.6 ane not the "nonm". 

The avenage family that necetveA an Aid to Tamilte^ with 
Dependent Chtldnen check In oan countny today t6 headed ly a 
tidenty-^lK yean-old/ Caucasian, ^emalet divonced, u>tth tioOf 
young chtldnen, (National Uoman* A Law Centen), Ihl^ family 
quall^-ie^ ^on a^^l^tance lecau^e they ane not necelvlng .iuppont 
and/oA pAoul^lon ^nom the al^aent panent. 1-/L they wene, they 
would not qualify f.oA A7DC, It* a that A-imple, 

b)e can make "theAe" people wonk* Ue can get them JoIa, We can 
get them healthcane. We can pnovide tnanApontationt We can even 
pnovlde twenty •-f.ouA houn a day chlldcane. But, we will not Aolve 
the * wel^ane pnotlem" » The pnollem Ia much deepen than meeting 
theAe needA, 

OuA Amenlcan conAclence muAt take the Atand that panentA muAt 
pnovlde (Hon oun chlldnen. We Ahould take thlA Atand In oun 
couaLa, In ouA /amllleA, In oua communltleA, In oua goveAnment, 
In OUA pollcleA, In oua placeA o/ employment, tut moAi o/ all. 

In the eKampleA that we Aet aA IndlvldualA • 1^ panentA did pAO- 
vlde ^OA thelA chlldnen, thene would le no need /oa long, ll^e~ 
entnenchlng AelatlonAhlpA with A/DC, Too o^ten, we have lecome 
a culiuAe ol tlAtenlng to and accepting ckcuaca. We ane lleAAed 
ic have wcndenlul, individual ^AeedomA In oua countny, iut, 
lately, the deAlne to puAAue Individual ^AeedomA AeemA to oven- 
Ahadow and ovenpowen the conAequenceA of. individual actlonA. 

Late one evening Aevenal yeaAA ago, my huAtand left oua 
apantment, I waA ex-pectlng at the time, I had Aevenal Amall 
chlldnen to cane foA, and my huAland waA wonklng foA the family, 
he Almply took the can and left. He gave me no eKplanatlon, 

No numieA at which I could Aeach him. In a panic, I called hlA 
employ CA foA infoAmatlon, He would give me none, Cly huAland 
waA not conceAned alout me oa the kldA, tut he did take the 
caile televlAlon ioK. It waA thlA act that enabled me to find 
him living with anotheA woman In the Aame town, 

I Aought help fnom the family count to aAk foA child Auppont, 
AfteA waiting thnee weekA foA an appointment, I waA then told 
I would have to wait Aevenal monthA foA a count date. But, I 
had chlldnen to cane foA and expenACA to meet. What atout theAe 
ongoing needA? The count Ataff advlAcd me to go to Aoclal 
AeAvlceA . I have leanned Alnce then that they muAt often make 
Auch AefeAAalA and that AulAequent to Auch a Altuatlon, a family 
may neven Aecelve child Auppont tut may need Aoclal AenvlceA 
foA yeaAA, 
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Uhat atout Lkijti? ui^tt pA.e.^ent wei^afie. /ie.^on.m lde.a^ de.a£. 

loZth. 1 have. te.e.n. ai.i.e.inpi,J,ng to f.Lrtd out, and the. an^\j>e./i 

I have, dt^coue-ne-d dt4th.e.aA.te.ntng, Ike. ^oca^ O/f uie.t-fian.e. 
me.a/>u/ie./> -L/> peA.c.e.-iu&.d te^tiavton. It Ia mo-it o/.te.n ttie, te-tiavto/i 
the. pa/ient that nematn^ with the. child on. chitdn.e.n that 1.5 
addn.e.5^ed, fje/i, legl^laton.^^ have talked alout toughen, child 
4uppon.t en^oncement, Hat the an.6ioen. to neal uel^^ane ne^^onm. 1.5 
not going to come ^nom toughen. " talk" , 

Oun. collective Amenlcan con.5cIence mu.5t do Itj5 " homeuionk" negand 
Ing the uel^ane I.5.5ue le^one loe cn.y out ^on. getting "tho.5e" 
people to uionk, Ue have to thnou away a6.5um.ptIon.5 and look ^on. 
^act.5, People ^,hould le pan.ent.5* People .5hould pnovlde ^on. theln. 
chlldnen. The goveenment cannot le a 6uf.^lclent .5un.n.ogate panent 
Pe^onmlng “ wel^ane a.5 we know It" l4 an adminalle and needed 
goal, tut do we neally "know It"? Ue*d letten.. On., we' ll cen- 
talnly " ^lank" the te.5t of. nefonm and oun chlldnen will pay 
the pnice fon oun fallune* 

~wnltten ly: Pam Cave 

Single, yet mannied, panent of five 

Hemlen, Tainfax Co, Uelfane Refonm 1 a/ik Tonce 
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The Other Side of Welfare 


Now that the welfare reform bill has been safely tucked into 
the bill for budget reconciliation, we will likely not hear 
much more about it. That's too bad because there is a lot about 
this issue that the public needs to know. Welfare is not speci- 
fically for the "lazy" or "unmotivated". It is not a hand-out 
available simply upon asking or approaching an office counter. 
Entitlements, all types, equate to approximately 1 percent of 
the federal budget. Food stamps and other nutrition programs 
are often accessed by members of our armed forces and by other 
workers who receive low levels of base pay, yet have families 
to feed. You can own your home yet still qualify for food stamps. 
The average recipient of an Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren payment in our country today is a divorced, Caucasian, 
female with two young children. The only reason she qualifies 
for assistance is that she receives no support for the children 
from the absent parent involved. Public housing waiting lists 
are often three to five years long. 

Most of us would have no reason or desire to learn the ins and 
outs and ups and downs of social programs. Public opinion gen- 
erally associates such programs with shame and embarrasment . 

Many people who make public comments on these programs are not 
familiar with the requirements and specifics involved. Emotion 
often smothers opportunities to learn about some of the facts, 
and loud, "in your face" activism often turns those willing 
to listen to "another side" away. The foundation of the welfare 
"problem" in our country is not laziness. It is not a lack of 
opportunity. It is simply a lack of accountability . 

"Welfare", in its purest sense, is a payment to a parent for 
temporary provision for a child and/or children who are missing 
the benefit and support of an absent parent. It can be a parent 
of any age, color, or background. They just must be shown to 
be both "absent" and not providing. A welfare payment is intended 
to be temporary pending the initiation and proper implementation 
of a child support order. How many people would know or 
understand this relationship? Not many. Welfare is intended 
to be replaced with child support. The focus of the debate has 
never centered on this fact. 

In my capacity as a married, yet single parent, I have tried 
to share some of the Information I have learned from first-hand 
experience. It has been unpleasant and difficult. Being a single 
parent is not always glamorous or desireable. It is not fun 
to have your young daughter go alone into receive stitches while 
you have to wait outside the room and tend to the other children. 
There is value in taking care of our children. If we do not 
do it ourselves, we must pay someoneelse to do it for us. Our 
economy often dictates that both parents in a family work outside 
of the home to provide for the family. We have overlooked this 
fact in the welfare debate. 
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Our American conscience needs to take the time to understand 
the facts and realities of this issue before we take a national 
stand. Yes, people do abuse the system. But, many people in 
many various positions abuse "the system". It seems to be a 
sad, but integral part of human character. We have to address 
the big concerns of our country. Our economy. Taxes. The social 
and moral direction of our legislation and leadership. In doing 
so, we have to throw out the assumptions and superfluous stereo- 
types and deal with the facts. When it comes to welfare, we 
have got to do the same. Legislating on assumption will get 
us nowhere. There has to be 'a call from the "people" that all 
parents be held accountable to provide for their children. It 
is not the government's job to raise our children. That re- 
sponsibility, with few exceptions, lies with parents. But, when 
a parent refuses to be responsible to provide for their child, 
only the government can demand that he or she be held 
accountable . 
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THR OTHRR SIDK OF WELFARE 


Therc‘s another side of welfare. 

You’ll likely never see. 

1 know that because f’w been there. 

It's not the place to be. 

I’ve also been in your place, 

Quietly considering "those“ people with riisdam. 

Pvc heard the reports of 'freeloaders^ 

But I never considered their pain. 

My husband left our family. 

I was expecting at the time. 

Althou^ my heart was breaking, 

I was filled with fear inside. 

When children arc depending on you. 

You put your pride aside. 

They need your love, your time, your world. 

Now alone, you must provide. 

The courts arc long and slow to move. 

Civil justice is not swift. 

Therefore, you pray, you hope, you cry. 

Your lives are simply adrift. 

The agency offers some provision. 

For that, you are relieved. 

But the forms, the waits, the humiliation. 

Your character may never be retrieved. 

Being 'on the dole' is not a sweepstakes. 

It is not a productive way to live. 

The stereo-types, the looks, the stares. 

At times, you have no more to give. 

But, when children arc depending on you, 

You put your pride aside. 

They need your love, your time, your world. 

And alone, you must provide. 

In this debate let’s put aside, 

The old thoughts and ideas review. 

Let’s look at the beginning and remember, 

To create a child, it lakes two. 

When legislating to where we will go, 

Let’s look at where wc have been. 

Please Congressmen. Senators, Mr. President - 

DEMAND PARENTAL ACCOUNTABILITY, before - you use your pen. 


o 


Wrilicn by; 
Pam Cave 
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WELFARE REFORM PROPOSAL 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1996 

House of Representatives, 
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Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11; 10 a.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr., 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows;] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

February 12, 1996 
No. HR-9 


Shaw Announces Hearings on 
Governors’ Welfare Reform Proposal 


Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on H uman 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will 
hold a hearing on a bi-partisan welfare reform proposal adopted unanimously by the National 
Governors' Association at its winter meeting in Washington, D.C., last week. The hearing will 
take place on Tuesday, February 20, 1996, in the main Committee hearing room, 

1100 Longworth House Oflice Building, beginning at 11:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear wimesses, oral testimony at this hearing will 
be heard from invited wimesses only. Wimesses will include Governor John Engler of Michigan 
and Governor Tom Carper of Delaware, and other interested parties who can provide testimony 
on the impacts of the governors' proposal. Any individual or organization not scheduled for an 
oral appearance may submit a written statement for consideration by the Committee and for 
inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

During the hearing, the Subcommittee will focus on the two dozen or so modifications 
the governors have requested in H.R. 4, the welfare reform bill passed by both Houses of 
Congress last year and vetoed by President Clinton on January 9. 

"I hope ail Members of the Subcommittee will take advantage of this opportunity to 
examine the governors' proposals in detail," Shaw said. "This proposal gives us renewed hope 
that the nation will finally get the serious welfare reform that we have fought so hard to enact." 

Shaw predicted that the hearing would provide especially close examination of the 
governors' recommendations on the family cap, the work performance bonus, the calculation of 
participation standards in the mandatory work program, and the costs of the various 
recommendations. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

^y person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed record 
or ihe hearing should su'uiuii ai least six (C) copies of their statement, with their eddrcee end date 
of hearing noted, by the close of business, Tuesday, March 5, 1996, to Phillip D. Moseley, Chief 
of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1 102 Longworth 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements wish to have 
their statements distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may deliver 200 
additional copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on Human Resources, room 
B-3 1 7 Rayburn House Office Building, at least one hour before the hearing begins. 
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Chairman Shaw. We will call this hearing to order. 

I want to first of all thank my colleagues, who I think as I did, 
had to juggle their district schedule in order to be here today. I did 
sense a historic opportunity to move forward, and accordingly, I felt 
it was of great importance that this hearing be held this week so 
we can move the process forward. 

I have a brief statement to read. You can tell by my voice I might 
not make it through it. If I do not, I will hand it to Mr. Camp and 
let him complete it. Then the Minority has an opening statement, 
and then we will go to our two distinguished witnesses. 

Now, as we are faced today with a situation where the President 
has vetoed two welfare reform bills, some think that welfare reform 
will not pass this year. I welcome the bipartisan group of Gov- 
ernors here to prove them wrong. The Nation owes these leaders 
a great deal. They rode into town during the darkest days of winter 
and breathed life back into a welfare reform debate that was on life 
support. Not only does their proposal restore the promise of welfare 
reform, it reminds us of what is at stake. 

If defenders of the welfare status quo win, welfare would remain 
guaranteed to parents who choose not to work; welfare would re- 
main guaranteed for parents who often are still children them- 
selves, who have illegitimate children they expect others to sup- 
port. Children would suffer because of fathers who walk out on 
them and mothers who are too young or too ill-prepared to raise 
a child in the first place. Taxpayers would keep getting the bill for 
welfare instead of parents providing child support. The narcotic of 
welfare would continue to abuse poor families whose welfare spells 
now average an incredible 13 years. 

Welfare would continue to be run from Washington, not from the 
States and communities where help is best delivered. One hundred 
thousand drug addicts and alcoholics would keep cashing guaran- 
teed disability checks thanks to a system that emphasizes cash, not 
treatment; 200,000 children would continue receiving SSI, so-called 
“crazy checks,” worth up to $5,000 per year. Almost 2 million 
noncitizens would continue on welfare despite promising not to do 
so. Federal taxpayers would be forced to spend an extra $50 billion 
on welfare and States, untold billions more. 

The charts that are contained in the Members’ folders list other 
casualties if welfare reform is stopped. 

It would be far more difficult for States to get people off of wel- 
fare and into work. 

The Governors’ proposal, the bipartisan proposal, like the welfare 
reform bills already vetoed by the President, would place tough 
work requirements, backed up by time limits, on every family on 
welfare in every State. Caseloads have fallen whenever these poli- 
cies have been implemented, which the Governors before us will 
soon confirm. More families are working, fewer are depending on 
a government handout, and taxpayers are saving money. Best yet, 
thousands of children now see their parents as workers and provid- 
ers, depending on themselves for success, not the government. 

Who then would block such reforms? Already we have disheart- 
ening evidence that the primary opposition to this bipartisan plan 
comes from extreme liberals who have opposed real welfare reform 
all along. They insist that welfare remain an entitlement run out 
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of Washington. These liberals do not trust the States. Despite the 
failures of the current federally funded welfare system, they cling 
to the belief that Washington knows best and that big government 
is the best government. 

Yes, some Republicans are concerned about the dilution of meas- 
ures like the family cap, which is designed to reduce illegitimacy 
that traps millions of families into poverty for too long. But any 
State that wants a family cap can get one under this proposal, just 
as any State that did not want a family cap could avoid one under 
H.R. 4. Fighting illegitimacy is a key of welfare reform, and I am 
confident the Governors’ bipartisan approach will get the job done. 

The real question that remains is. What is the view of congres- 
sional Democrats in the Clinton administration? Will they support 
this bipartisan approach or will they go a separate way? 

Unfortunately, the President already has vetoed welfare reform 
twice. In addition, the administration has chosen not to send a wit- 
ness to today’s hearing despite the fact that they were invited. I 
do not know where the administration stands on this, which I hope 
will be their third opportunity to end welfare as we know it. Who 
doubts that if he were still Governor, Governor Clinton would be 
on our first panel today hailing this great bipartisan achievement? 
Where President Clinton is, however, we are still not sure. 

I want to offer a message to my Democratic colleagues and to 
President Clinton. To those who have defended the States’ status 
quo, you created today’s welfare system, believing it was in the 
best interest of our Nation and it was in the best interest of the 
poor and our needy. You had your chance. You fought your fight. 
The fight has been lost. You meant well, but today’s Washington- 
run, federally controlled welfare system is a disaster. I say to you, 
let it go. Turn it over to the Governors and to the States where 
help can best be delivered. Washington cannot do it. Break the en- 
titlement and truly help the poor. 

To President Clinton I would say. You must make a choice and 
you must take a stand. You said you were a new Democrat and 
that you would end welfare as we know it. Instead, you stood with 
the liberals in your party when you vetoed two welfare reform bills. 
We still do not know where you stand on the Governors’ bipartisan 
effort. Will you join with the Republicans and the Democrats in 
putting an end to the dismal failures of the welfare state or will 
you remain entrenched in the liberal camp? 

You have vetoed two welfare reform bills, Mr. President. Three 
strikes, and I am afraid you will be out. 

Let me close by again reflecting on what is at stake if real wel- 
fare reform is not approved this year. Imagine what our country 
will be like in 5 years if the current welfare system continues to 
hold millions of poor families in its grip. Now imagine if those fam- 
ilies were freed from a system that expects nothing from it; indeed, 
that rewards them for expecting nothing from themselves. 

In the course of this debate, it has been made clear that the 
problem with welfare is not the people who are in it. They are good 
people, and like all Americans, they simply want a better life for 
themselves and their children. The problem is a failed system that 
we risk leaving in place. 
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This current welfare system is a tragedy. It saps the strength of 
our fellow citizens who find themselves on welfare. It destroys their 
dreams for tomorrow and it takes away their hope for today. Allow- 
ing it to continue without change, which is the only hope of the lib- 
erals who oppose the bipartisan Governors’ plan, would be a farce. 
For the sake of both the poor and the taxpayers, let us not let that 
happen. 

Governors, we owe you a debt of gratitude for your bipartisan 
welfare reform plan, and I certainly look forward to hearing your 
testimony as well as other members of this panel. 

I will now yield to the distinguished Member from Tennessee, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and to my col- 
leagues on the Subcommittee, let me join with the Chairman in 
welcoming Governor Thompson and Governor Carper to the Sub- 
committee. It is on the schedule that Governor Engler was going 
to be testifying as well, and I am sure he will be arriving later. 

Chairman Shaw. If the gentleman would yield, the weather is 
not cooperating. Governor Engler is down in Richmond trying to 
find his way up here, so I do not know if he will be with us or not. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

We applaud the Governors’ Association for coming up with a bi- 
partisan proposal, even though there are many of us, on this side 
of the aisle certainly, that would say to you, Mr. Shaw, and to the 
Republicans on this Subcommittee that we would like to see both 
Democrats and Republicans trying to come up with a bipartisan 
welfare package that we can send to the House floor and eventually 
send to the President and that the President would sign. 

I have not seen bipartisanship in this Congress, and I certainly 
hope with Democratic Governors, along with Republican Governors, 
working together — even though there are many, many weaknesses 
in the Governors’ proposal — that we in Congress would try to forge 
some type of bipartisan welfare package. I issue this challenge to 
you, Mr. Shaw, and your Republican colleagues. 

Hopefully, this is not the last session that we will have the 
Democrats at the table. Governors. Hopefully, the next time we see 
this bill, it will not be a substitute offered on the House floor that 
is closed to Democrats and Republicans in trying to forge some type 
of welfare package that the President could sign into law. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned several times in your open- 
ing statement that the President has twice vetoed welfare legisla- 
tion. I want you to know, and for the record, that the same piece 
of legislation has been sent to the President twice. He said on the 
first round that he would veto the bill, and he did just that. We 
have not sent him a second bill in any type of compromise proposal 
on welfare reform. 

I am going to yield to Congressman Levin, but I want to just 
point out 

Chairman Shaw. If the gentleman would yield. They were dif- 
ferent. In one of them, we took away the checks of drug addicts; 
in the other, it did not. One was in the budget proposal, one was 
not. There was a difference, but it was technically the same. 

Mr. Ford. Basically, the Governors certainly give the States all 
of the flexibility and the money that the States will need for a wel- 
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fare package, but it does not assure that needy children will be pro- 
tected under the Governors’ proposal. Some have suggested that 
the Governors would take all of the money and just run back to 
their States with these dollars with absolutely no real protection 
for children. 

For instance, it adds $4 billion in Federal child care funds, but 
allows States to replace current State child care dollars with new 
Federal funds. That could mean no new child care spending, or a 
windfall, for the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to point out additional weak- 
nesses. It effectively eliminates the already weak maintenance of 
efforts test in the conference agreement and lets States spend 
funds intended to help children for other purposes. It also adds to 
the ranks of the uninsured. 

The plan also allows States to end welfare benefits even when 
families have played by all of the rules and are willing to and able 
to work, but cannot find a job. The States’ proposal immediately 
cuts those welfare recipients off at the time limit that is imposed 
by the States. The plan pays lip service to the idea that States 
should design fair and equitable programs. And the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not permitted to assess the fairness and equitableness 
of the States’ plan. 

Governors, I applaud the Governors’ Association for forging a bi- 
partisan proposal to the Congress. That is something that we as 
Democrats and Republicans on this Subcommittee, the Full Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, nor Democrats and Republicans in the 
House have been able to do. Hopefully, we can pick up a note from 
the Governors and move forward. 

I will at this time yield the balance of my time to Mr. Levin of 
Michigan, who will have the official opening statement for the 
Democrats. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome to the Gov- 
ernors. We meet today to consider the proposals on welfare reform 
from the Nation’s Governors. Let me continue that this is my per- 
spective on where we go from here. 

Our Nation needs welfare reform. That has been clear for a num- 
ber of years. It is what propelled earlier efforts, such as the 1988 
law which endeavored to link welfare to work. The Governors’ pro- 
posals are important both substantively and procedurally. 

Procedurally, they were important in two ways: First, they have 
given new momentum to undertake welfare reform. Second, they 
have injected bipartisanship into the welfare debate. This is espe- 
cially significant, for it sharply contrasts with the failure of the Re- 
publican Majority to produce a bipartisan draft of either the origi- 
nal House bill or the conference report. If welfare reform is to suc- 
ceed, if a welfare reform bill is to be signed by the President, that 
mistake must not be repeated. 

As urged by the Governors in their testimony today, and I quote 
from your testimony, “It is imperative that the congressional proc- 
ess also be bipartisan.” That process should start today in the 
House. A true bipartisan approach must not only involve the entire 
Congress, but also the administration. 

I just want to add, if I might, I hope that the spirit with which 
we proceed will be somewhat different than some of the words in 
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the opening statement. Mr. Shaw, I think perhaps that made sense 
to some on the staff, but I think that kind of polarizing statement 
is not going to be helpful. Indeed, my view of the different perspec- 
tives that have been brought to this are quite different from the 
polarized statement we heard earlier. 

As I see it in the debate so far, there have been two predominant 
but unreconciled views on how to break the cycle of dependence for 
families on welfare. One view is seemingly simple. The emphasis 
is on a type of shock therapy for the mother by withholding bene- 
fits for anyone under a certain age or for anybody who is involved 
in a repeat pregnancy, by shortening the allowable period on wel- 
fare to a very brief timeframe; the advocates of this belief assume 
that the mother’s conduct will change. Under this approach, there 
is little, if any, emphasis on health care, day care, or preparation 
for work. 

For the second point of view, action is no less urgent. The need 
to end the cycle of dependency cind teenage pregnancy is no less 
compelling. The solution is somewhat more complex. It involves a 
combination of obligation of the individual and opportunity for that 
individual. Individuals must take responsibility for themselves, 
their families, and for their future. This means going from welfare 
to work and time limits for doing so. It also means opportunity for 
day care, if necessary; continuation of health care for the child, if 
not otherwise available during the transition from welfare to work; 
and preparation for the workplace, where necessary. 

With their proposals, the Governors place themselves in the sec- 
ond group, where this second group is often divided has been over 
the appropriate blend of national and State responsibilities in a re- 
structured welfare system. 

I hope we can have some intelligent discussion, Mr. Chairman, 
of this issue without a lot of diatribe, because there is a national 
interest in breaking the cycle of dependency and moving parents 
from welfare to work. It stems from the importance of family life 
to our national fabric. 

There is also a clear national interest in seeing that the children 
with parents on AFDC themselves grow up as healthy and produc- 
tive citizens. Clearly, the States must have a far greater role, as 
I see it, in devising new ways to move people from welfare to work. 
The challenge is to combine enhanced State flexibility and respon- 
sibility in a way that is likely to fulfill the three conditions that 
you yourself mentioned in your testimony. 

First, children must be protected; second. States must be pro- 
tected during periods of economic distress; and third, there must be 
some national standards. 

You, the Governors, urge that such standards must not be “over- 
ly prescriptive,” and I agree. But in regard to such standards and 
in several other respects relating to a rebalanced partnership, I be- 
lieve there are several areas of significant concern about the Gov- 
ernors’ proposals. 

First, even by the standards of the most recent recession, the 
contingency fund proposed by the Governors is likely to be woefully 
inadequate. We want a partnership that protects States and fami- 
lies from the ups and downs of national and regional recessions. 
During the 1990-92 recessionary period. Federal AFDC funding in- 
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creased $6 billion over the 1989 level, and that is more than twice 
provided in the Governors’ plan for 5 years. 

Second, because of the way the Governors have crafted the provi- 
sions on maintenance of effort of State funds and ability of States 
to transfer Federal dollars among different functions, the results 
could be a far larger proportion of Federal dollars as compared 
with State dollars, a substitution of Federal dollars for State mon- 
eys, including child care, and overall far fewer dollars available to 
implement welfare reform. 

Welfare reform must be driven by moving people off of welfare 
into work. Spending dollars now on that effort can save moneys in 
the long run, and when that occurs, the Federal Treasury should 
share in such savings with the State. During this period of reform, 
the issue is not who is more compassionate; it is a matter of ac- 
countability for using effectively the Federal tax dollars allocated 
to the States for the purpose of welfare reform. 

Third, in regard to State accountability, there is a broad ref- 
erence in the Governors’ proposal to fair and equitable treatment 
of families receiving assistance. More work is necessary to ensure 
that the provisions are enforceable and that there are procedural 
safeguards for families seeking assistance. 

Fourth, under current law, families receiving AFDC are assured 
of Medicaid. Under the Governors’ plan, a substantial number of 
present welfare recipients could lose their Medicaid coverage. 

Fifth, an optional food stamp block grant threatens to undermine 
the Food Stamp Program as a safety net for children. Moreover, 
the Governors’ agreement appears to accept massive cuts in the 
Food Stamp Program, which would have a disproportionate impact 
on children who receive over one-half the benefits from the pro- 
gram. 

There is also a need to review the child care, child welfare, and 
SSI provision for legal immigrants. 

I close with this: In my judgment, these problems are not insolu- 
ble. With good will, finding an appropriate new balance is achiev- 
able. We need to rebalance the partnership between the Federal 
and State governments in this area; that is clear. The States must 
have larger responsibility, but that responsibility must also be 
blended with a reasonable measure of accountability because the 
national interest is also clear, to break the cycle of dependency and 
births out of wedlock, and to help the children in the welfare sys- 
tem, not by punishing them but moving their parents from welfare 
to work. 

If the search here today and later on is for a political issue, then 
the outlook is indeed dismal for welfare reform. But if the search 
is for a new structure that reflects sound policy, the outlook is 
more promising. 

I am convinced, from almost 10 years of work on this issue and 
from discussions over the years in my own district, that there is 
a mainstream on welfare reform. It is time, indeed past time, for 
that mainstream to get its act together and to work out its dif- 
ferences. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Sandy. 
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This morning we have a very distinguished first panel. We had 
hoped that they would be joined by two of their colleagues, Gov- 
ernor John Engler of Michigan and Governor Gaston Caperton of 
the State of West Virginia. Both of these gentlemen were enroute 
and got rerouted because of the weather. 

The landing lights, I understand, are out at National Airport. 
Governor Engler is now in Richmond, hopeful to be able to come 
in here later, and the Governor of West Virginia tried to get in, and 
I think he had to turn around and go home. But we are most fortu- 
nate to have, I think, two of the Nation’s leading advocates and, 
I might say, role models when it comes to welfare reform in this 
entire country. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, before you yield to them, may I make 
a quick inquiry of you, please? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. I want to get some sense of what will be the schedule 
for the Subcommittee or the Full Committee? How will we proceed 
after the Governors and the other witnesses testify today? 

Chairman Shaw. You mean future hearings? 

Mr. Ford. Will we hear from other witnesses, or will we bring 
this back to the Subcommittee level for a markup; or will this be 
a Full Committee 

Chairman Shaw. I cannot answer that question. I do not know. 
I am hopeful we can go through the regular process with a markup 
in the Subcommittee, then the Full Committee, and then go to the 
House floor. I do not control the House floor. If someone should 
choose to bring it up on the floor, I would not have anything to say 
about it. 

Mr. Ford. I wondered whether this is just 1 day of witnesses and 
we carry it straight to the House floor, or whether we are going to 
get serious about it and bring it to the Subcommittee and go 
through the regular channels. 

Chairman Shaw. I would say to the gentleman, we are very seri- 
ous about getting this process done. I do not know about the proce- 
dure. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to air the differences. We had 
hundreds of hours of testimony for H.R. 4. This bill was modeled 
after H.R. 4, and there were some substantial changes made to it. 
This is what the purpose of this hearing is, to look at those particu- 
lar changes. 

If there is time or if there is occasion or need for additional hear- 
ings, I would certainly support that. I do not control the House 
schedule. 

Mr. Matsui. Would the chairman yield? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Matsui. In followup of Mr. Ford’s question, is there a docu- 
ment that is in legislative form? I received about a five-page docu- 
ment from the Governors’ Association. Is there something more 
than that, or is it that document? 

Second, do we have CBO or OMB estimates, or has anybody done 
any studies about whether there will be an increase in poverty, de- 
crease in poverty; do we know these things? That was one of the 
reasons the administration chose not to participate, because it 
wasn’t fully involved, it was not specific enough. 
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Chairman Shaw. I would say to the gentleman, I understand the 
administration is going to send a witness over to the Senate, which 
is having a hearing on Thursday. I am quite anxious to hear what 
that witness would have to say. 

Mr. Matsui. Could the gentleman answer my question? 

Chairman SHAW. I would say to the gentleman, as far as the ad- 
ministration is concerned, they were present during all of these ne- 
gotiations, as I understand it, and you can ask the witnesses. 

Mr. Matsui. Could the gentleman answer my question: Do we 
have any numbers from 0MB or CBO? Do we have any numbers 
in terms of whether it will decrease or increase poverty? Do we 
know any of these things prior to this hearing, or is this kind of 
a showcase hearing? 

Chairman Shaw. Your CBO estimates are in your folder, if you 
would make reference to them. 

And the other question you asked, is this in legislative form? It 
is not. It is in narrative form. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. If I might continue my introduction of the two 
distinguished witnesses. 

Governor Carper, as a Member of the House of Representatives, 
was tremendously helpful in bringing along this type of legislation. 
He certainly has been a national leader and has set an example for 
us in the State of Delaware. 

The other witness. Governor Tommy Thompson, has certainly 
gained a national reputation from the good work he is doing in wel- 
fare reform. Both of these gentlemen can certainly give this Sub- 
committee a great deal of insight and leadership in deciding which 
way we should go. 

I made reference to this being a historic opportunity. When else 
can you possibly remember that the Governors’ Association took a 
piece of legislation that had any controversy to it at all, made some 
changes, sent it back with a unanimous recommendation for ap- 
proval? This is as bipartisan as you can possibly get. I am hopeful 
that we can retain as much of this bill as possible so that we can 
move this process forward. 

With that short comment, I would ask Tommy Thompson if he 
would share with us what remarks he sees fit. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I have one unanimous consent request 
that I want to get out of the way. 

Mr. Neal asked unanimous consent that he be allowed to submit 
a statement in the record today, if you don’t mind. He is not on this 
Subcommittee, but he is on the Full Committee. 

Chairman Shaw. Any Members of the Full Committee or Sub- 
committee, I would allow them and would be happy to entertain a 
motion for unanimous consent that anybody can put a statement 
in the record. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The opening statement of Mr. Neal follows;] 
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Mr. Chairman, I commend you for holding this bearing to evaluate the National 
Governors’ Association (NGA) welfare reform proposal. We all agree that real welfare reform 
is needed, but we had trouble reaching agreement on the perfect solution. The NGA proposal 
gives us the opportunity to renew discussions on welfare. 

The proposal adopted by the governors conUrms my position that H.R. 4 was not the 
right way to end welfare as we know it. This proposal makes significant improvements in the 
areas of work and child care, but the proposal does not address all my concerns with H.R. 4. 

Massachusetts is one of several states which has woilced hard to change welfare. The 
Massachusetts legislature focused on the reform of the AFDC program. The legislature changed 
welfare by changing the rules and changing the incentives. Responsible behavior is rewarded 
while irresponsible behavior is not. The Massachusetts legislature geared its welfare refoim 
around current federal programs such as AFDC. 

The Clinton administration worked with Massachusetts and granted a state waiver so it 
could initiate its pn.'gram. I realize many of the governors would like more flexibility to 
administer welfare programs. The Clinton administration has worked with states to support 
flexibility and ixmovation in their welfare programs. States should be encouraged to develop 
their own welfare programs, but the role of the federal government should not be completely 
diminished. For example, the federal government should still have a strong role in child 
welfare. It is not the time to block grant or decrea^ ftinding to child protective services. 

We must look at the NGA proposal as a starting point to resolve our differences on 
welfare reform. The Massachusetts legislature enacted welfare reform based on support from 
the federal govenunent. We have to wod: on legislation that would not shift the fis^ burden 
of welfare reform from the federal budget to the state budget. 


The NGA proposal provides more federal funding in several instances, but does not 
require state funds. The proposal adds $4 billion in federal child care funds, but allows states 
to replace current state child care dollars with new federal funds. This proposal could result in 
new funds for the states, but in reality no additional child care ending, lire proposal adds $1 
billion to the contingency fund, but eliminates tbe maintenance of e^ort requirement. We need 
a better approach that would provide states with sufficient resources. The NGA proposal is not 
enough to survive a moderate recession. 

We need to work together to establish a partnership between the states and the federal 
government that would allow welfare reform to occur without allowing individuals to fall 
through the safety net. I look forward to working towards bipartisan agreement on welfare 
reform. 
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Chairman Shaw. Governor Thompson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOMMY G. THOMPSON, GOVERNOR, 

STATE OF WISCONSIN; AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL GOV- 
ERNORS’ ASSOCIATION 

Governor Thompson. Thank you very much, Congressman Shaw, 
and all the rest of the distinguished members of the panel. It is 
truly an honor for Governor Carper and myself to appear in front 
of you, to be able to outline our bipartisan proposal. 

I would like to, at the beginning, thank you on behalf of Gov- 
ernor Miller, who is the vice chairman of the National Governors’ 
Conference, of which I am the chair; he also wanted to extend his 
appreciation and thanks. He could not be here today, and as you 
have indicated. Governor Engler had to land in Richmond and Gov- 
ernor Caperton had to turn back. Both of those individuals wanted 
to be here, and I believe Governor Engler is still trying to get here 
and hopefully will be here before we conclude. 

I have a short statement of my own, and then I have a short 
statement from Governor Engler, and then we would like to have 
Governor Carper and myself explain a little bit what is in the bill 
and then open it up for questions. With that, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to proceed. 

I would like to thank you again. We appreciate this opportunity, 
as Governors, Democrats and Republicans alike, to appear before 
you today to present the National Governors’ Association policy on 
welfare reform. Before we get on to the specifics of our policy, how- 
ever, I would like, as Chairman, to make a few general comments. 

The Governors strongly believe it is critical that Congress pass 
and the President sign three major bills — welfare reform, Medicaid, 
and employment and training. States do have to have the ability 
to enact budgets that fully integrate all three of these very impor- 
tant programs in order to provide cost-effective services that assist 
in moving people from welfare to work. 

There is an urgency that you enact this legislation over the next 
month. The window of opportunity, as all of us know, is very small. 
Shortly, you will need to begin the budget process for fiscal year 
1997. Also, failure to act now means that any reform is unlikely 
to occur for 2 or 3 years because most State legislators are either 
adjourned or in the process of adjourning and this is an election 
year. 

States spend, on average, about 25 to 30 percent, almost one- 
third, of our own State money on welfare and Medicaid. Many Gov- 
ernors have also incorporated restructured appraisals, basing their 
budgets upon what Congress has already passed and the President 
has vetoed. They have put those savings into their fiscal 1997 
budgets. The failure of Congress to move forward will cause major 
problems, major fiscal problems and in a number of States. 

Today, we would like to present to you the NGA, National Gov- 
ernors’ Association, policy on welfare reform, which was adopted 
with unanimous — and I want to underscore that — unanimous bi- 
partisan support just 2 weeks ago at our winter meeting. We also 
came together, equally divided, with very strong, different philoso- 
phies, different positions. We were able to meld those together and 
come to a bipartisan conclusion. 
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With a unanimous bipartisan voice, the Nation’s Governors are 
asking for a new welfare system that allows us to assist individuals 
in moving from a cycle of dependency to that of self-sufficiency. We 
are asking you to give us the flexibility to design our own programs 
and the guaranteed funding we need at appropriate levels, and we 
will transform the welfare system into a program of transitional as- 
sistance that will enable recipients to become productive, working 
members of society. 

All across this country. States led by Democratic Governors and 
Republican Governors are proving that they are more capable of 
moving people from welfare into work. We believe that our Nation’s 
leaders are faced with a historic opportunity and an enormous re- 
sponsibility to restructure the Federal/State partnership in provid- 
ing services to needy families. The Governors are committed to 
achieving meaningful welfare reform now, and we believe that Con- 
gress and the President share in this commitment. We cannot af- 
ford to miss this opportunity. 

Indeed, for the past IV 2 years we have all invested considerable 
time and energy in reforming Federal welfare policies. Congress 
has made significant strides toward allowing States to build upon 
the lessons they have learned through a decade of experimentation 
in welfare reform, and the President has also strongly indicated a 
desire for welfare reform. 

Nearly everyone agrees the current welfare system does not 
work. Every single person on the panel, every single person you 
talk to will tell you the welfare system currently does not work. 
Nearly everyone agrees that the system must change, and the Na- 
tion’s Governors have come up with a meaningful, understandable, 
bipartisan plan for change. Now is the time to act. We cannot af- 
ford to wait any longer. 

I would also like to thank all of you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to appear as chairman. Now, if I could, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to quickly read into the record Governor Engler’s pre- 
paratory remarks. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN ENGLER, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

MICHIGAN; AND LEAD GOVERNOR ON WELFARE, NATIONAL 

GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION; AS PRESENTED BY HON. TOMMY 

G. THOMPSON 

Governor Thompson. Thank you. Chairman Shaw, for once again 
giving the Nation’s Governors the opportunity to testify before this 
Subcommittee. I am pleased to see Michigan represented on this 
panel by Representatives Camp and Levin. 

Indeed, I believe that Februaiy 6 will be remembered as one of 
the proudest moments in the history of the National Governors’ As- 
sociation. Let me tell you why I believe we took the right course 
of action, because the NGA compromise policy is being equally criti- 
cized from the left and from the right. 

Certainly, some hoped for even more dramatic change. This pro- 
posal is a solid step forward and lays the groundwork for future 
progress. Others have expressed concern that protections afforded 
by the status quo will be lost as the States engage in a headlong 
rush to the bottom, cutting benefits and slashing coverage. Ameri- 
ca’s Governors are better than that. America’s Governors are of- 
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fended by that completely unfounded charge. What the defenders 
of the status quo must admit is that it is the current failed system 
that holds people at the bottom. 

Mr. Chairman, when it comes to welfare reform, the NGA pro- 
posal defines the middle ground, but it is definitely not the middle 
of the road. It represents the fast lane to responsibility and inde- 
pendence for at-risk families. 

Just consider the Washington Post headline describing what the 
NGA accomplished: “Governors’ Reform Plan Would Break With 60 
Years of Policy.” Remember what the Governors proposed is chang- 
ing the law that has been the basis for Federal policy for 60 years, 
and remember how counterproductive these policies have been. 
They punish parents who work too much. They punish mothers and 
fathers who want to stay together. They punish working families 
who save money. They reward teenagers who have babies out of 
wedlock with a home of their own, perpetuating the cycle of de- 
pendency. And worst of all, it precludes States from effectively 
sanctioning individuals who refuse to work. That is the upside- 
down system the current law has given us. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here to tell this Subcommittee and the en- 
tire Congress, change the law and the States will change the sys- 
tem. I disagree with those who say, change the law and let Wash- 
ington fix the system; that is how we got into this mess in the first 
place. 

For example, consider the problem of illegitimacy. Do you believe 
a Washington bureaucrat or the President or a Member of Con- 
gress could stop teenagers from having sex? Only families, faith, 
and peer pressure can do that. You know as well as I do that the 
key to reducing out-of-wedlock births will be found in strong fami- 
lies, churches, communities, and schools. 

With all due respect to the Members of this Subcommittee, let 
me say this Washington does not know best. That is why our 
Founding Fathers designed a system that left decisions regarding 
public welfare at the State and local level, and it is time we re- 
turned that authority and responsibility back where it belongs. 

The NGA policy does just that by building upon and improving 
the framework for welfare reform laid out in H.R. 4, the conference 
agreement to the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunities 
Act. The conference agreement includes many elements of welfare 
reform supported by the Governors. For example, it defines welfare 
as a transitional program leading to self-sufficiency and provides 
time-limited cash assistance to beneficiaries. It recognizes that 
work must be a requirement, that the best work is a private sector 
job, and that community service can be appropriate, while effective 
sanctions for those who refuse to work are always appropriate. 

It provides guaranteed and predictable funding with a contin- 
gency reserve. It supplements State cash assistance programs dur- 
ing periods of economic downturn. It allows flexibility for States to 
expand and strengthen programs to encourage family stability and 
reduce teen pregnancy and illegitimacy. It supports tougher child 
support enforcement efforts, especially for interstate cases. It per- 
mits improved coordination and conformity between the States’ 
Cash Assistance Program and the Food Stamp Program. 
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Certainly, the bipartisan National Governors’ Association is here 
today to offer the conference agreement our full support, and we 
will if several changes are made. These changes are based on the 
following principles, upon which I believe the Governors, Congress, 
and the \^^ite House all can agree. 

First, welfare reform must foster independence and promote re- 
sponsibility. Second, as we restructure welfare, children must be 
protected. Third, the ability of States to meet the needs of at-risk 
individuals during terms of economic downturn must be protected. 
Fourth, given agreement on broad goals. States must not be subject 
to overly prescriptive standards. 

The welfare reform policy adopted by the NGA includes specific 
recommendations to address these concerns. The work of the na- 
tional Governors was headed by Governor Engler and Governor 
Carper. Both of those individuals did an outstanding job, and I 
would like, as chairman of all the Governors, to compliment them. 

Now I would like to ask Governor Carper to take over and go 
into the specific explanation of the plan. 

Chairman Shaw. Governor Carper, you may proceed as you see 
fit. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM CARPER, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

DELAWARE; AND LEAD GOVERNOR ON WELFARE, NATIONAL 

GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION 

Governor Carper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express my thanks to Governor Thompson. Throughout 
the course of 1995, as you wrestled here in Washington with what 
should be an appropriate welfare reform policy for our Nation, we, 
as Governors, were wrestling with what we should recommend to 
you; and we struggled unsuccessfully throughout the course of the 
last year. 

Governor Thompson has taken the helm as chairman of the 
NGA, and to his credit, he has brought us back to what has made 
the NGA successful in the past, and that is working together across 
party lines in a bipartisan way to fashion and to unanimously en- 
dorse the kind of proposal we bring to you today. 

It doesn’t work if we try to do it as Republicans; it doesn’t work 
if we try to do it as Democrats. But what we have done. Governor 
Engler and his staff, Jerry Miller, who have worked very closely 
with myself and Carmen Nazario, my secretary of Health and So- 
cial Services, and when we set aside our party differences and our 
political differences, we found we could accomplish rather remark- 
able things. And I give Governor Thompson a lot of credit for set- 
ting this stage and providing the environment where we could work 
together and be successful. 

Governor Engler and I appeared before you about 1 year ago. 
Just about 1 year ago, you may recall. He sat there; I sat here. One 
of the things that I recommended to you is that people need to be 
able to transition successfully from welfare to work. I mentioned, 
first of all, that people need a job; second, they need a way to get 
to that job; in some cases people need a little bit of training or edu- 
cation to prepare them for that job. Sometimes they can get that 
preparation on the job. 
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I mentioned that folks who go to work need some help with child 
care. People who go to work need some help with health care, par- 
ticularly if they are working for an employer who does not provide 
health care as a condition of employment. 

I talked about my own little State of Delaware and I said when 
somebody fathers a child, or there are children involved and the 
mom and dad split, in order to try to make sure that both people 
are meeting the financial needs of those kids, if they stay in Dela- 
ware, both parents are in Delaware, it is not too hard to find them. 
If they slip across the border to Maryland, New Jersey, or Penn- 
sylvania, it gets a little more difficult, and we need your help in 
child support enforcement, particularly in those instances where we 
have a custodial and a noncustodial parent in different States. 

I mentioned to you that we need help on taxes. The earned in- 
come tax credit, which Ronald Reagan described as the most 
profamily, projobs thing that the Congress has ever done, we need 
to see that preserved. What we would like to do is for States to be 
able to take that earned income tax credit and not have to make 
people wait until the next tax year to file for the tax, but actually 
to pull it into their paycheck. Put it right in their paycheck and 
transform a minimum wage job into roughly a $6-an-hour job. 

I mentioned that we need the flexibility to let us be laboratories 
of democracy. Let us experiment. There are 50 of us out here. In 
some cases, we will show, as Tommy showed in Wisconsin, some 
things that have worked pretty well. We have learned from him. 
Hopefully, we will be able to demonstrate some things that work 
in Delaware, and Michigan is doing some things there as well. 

Finally, we need a safety net. At the end of the day, if there is 
a recession, a deep recession, at the end of the day if we have a 
hurricane or an earthquake and there is a natural or an unnatural 
disaster in our States, we need to make sure we do not turn around 
and place a lot of people out of jobs, out of work, without anything 
to eat, losing their homes; that we are not there by ourselves, that 
you, as a Federal Government, are there to provide a safety net for 
us. 

My job today is to speak to a couple of different elements of our 
welfare reform plan, and I will do that. I want to run through 
quickly the major components of what we are suggesting to you, 
and I will come back and specifically address maybe three or four 
of those; and then Governor Thompson will address the remainder. 

What we propose to do is that we time limit AFDC benefits, and 
we do that for 5 years. If a State wants to extend cash assistance 
to people beyond 5 years, they can do that, but they do it with their 
own money. 

We propose to block grant AFDC cash benefits, but at the same 
time, to provide a contingency fund so that if the economy does go 
into the tank, or if there is a natural disaster, that we have some- 
place to go before we end up with a lot of needy people on our door- 
steps. 

We propose to significantly increase the moneys for child care. I 
will come back and talk about that specifically. 

We propose that there be performance bonuses. On the one hand, 
H.R. 4, the conference report, would punish States or penalize 
States who do not do a particularly good job of moving people off 
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welfare rolls and into work. Why not reward States that do a very 
good job of moving people onto work, off of welfare rolls and for 
States who do a good job of reducing out-of-wedlock births? 

Maintenance of effort. We will talk a bit about that. I think Gov- 
ernor Thompson will speak to it more specifically, but we rec- 
ommend a 75-percent maintenance of effort. 

Participation rates. I will talk a little more about that, but the 
idea that when we move people from welfare to work, we think we 
should be able to count them in a participation rate and not take 
them out. 

Finally, a question of what constitutes work, whether it ought to 
be 25 or 30 or 35 hours a week. I will talk about that. 

The question of whether or not there are some people that should 
be excluded. We call them “hardship exclusions” — people who are 
not going to be able to work, ever. I know that, you know that. And 
what percentage of people physically, mentally, psychologically are 
unable to work, socially unable to work, and what number should 
we establish there. 

The question of flexibility. Can we give States an option for a 
food stamp block grant, or maybe a child protection or child welfare 
block grant? The issue of should there be a block grant of any kind 
at all for child nutrition programs. 

SSI — I think at least one of you spoke to that issue, and Gov- 
ernor Thompson will be speaking to it further. 

Child support enforcement we wholly support. I think there is 
broad support in the Congress for taking steps to enable us, par- 
ticularly in States where we have custodial and noncustodial par- 
ents in different States, to make sure that kids are getting the 
money and the support they deserve from their noncustodial par- 
ent. 

The issue of mandates. We have mandates from the left, we have 
mandates from the right. We as Governors just say, do not give us 
a mandate from either end of the political spectrum. Give us the 
flexibility to decide whether we want a family cap or to provide 
benefits for teen moms and their kids. 

On earned income tax credit, I have already spoken to that. Keep 
those cuts light and give us the ability to put that money in a pay- 
check. 

On the issue of illegal aliens and the kind of support they should 
get, basically we, as Governors, have said we will work with you. 
We have no recommendations. We neither endorse nor denounce 
the comments of H.R. 4, the conference report, but we will work 
with you, particularly the States like California, Texas, New York, 
and others that have a strong interest in that. 

I want to come back and pick up for another minute a couple of 
quick comments on the block grant and block granting of cash 
AFDC. 

I sat here before you 1 year ago and I said, what happens when 
the economy goes in the tank and we have a lot of people — it is 
1982. It is not 1995 or 1996, but it is 1982 and the unemployment 
rate in Michigan is 15 percent, not 5 percent. We have a lot of folks 
who need help. I don’t want you to have said to me in Delaware 
or any other State, you have a block grant of money, and if the 
worst happens, that is all you are going to get. 
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What we suggested to you, if you are going to block grant cash 
AFDC, you set up a contingency fund. Ultimately, you did that. 
Working amongst our Governors at our conference earlier this 
month, we suggested that you increase the size of that contingency 
fund to $2 billion. We further suggested that you add a trigger so 
that it would not only be triggered by an increase in unemployment 
but also be triggered by an increase of a food stamp caseload of 
about 10 percent over 1994 and 1995. 

So what we bring to you today is a contingency block grant cash 
AFDC, if you will; create a contingency fund of at least $2 billion; 
provide us with two triggers, one an unemployment trigger and the 
second a food stamp trigger that will enable States to access that 
money if we absolutely need it for our people. 

Second issue. Child care. CBO, by its own estimates, indicated 
they thought you shortchanged, the Congress shortchanged us on 
child care by about $4 billion, given the work participation rates 
that you were requiring. We have suggested that you add the $4 
billion back in. 

On the issue of standards, whether or not States should have 
standards for child care, we believe that they should. We don’t be- 
lieve that you should set those here in Washington. We believe that 
you should let us set those in Delaware or Wisconsin or Michigan 
or any other State. We will set them, we will disclose them, but let 
us decide what the standards should be. 

The issue of participation rates. We are suggesting that, and I 
will give you a quick example. Let’s say there are 100 people in 
Delaware who apply for and are eligible for AFDC, for cash assist- 
ance. And let’s say, in the first year, 20 of those people, 20 percent 
of them actually get a job and move off of welfare. Under H.R. 4, 
the bill that you passed and sent to the President that he vetoed, 
we could not count those 20 people that went to work for our par- 
ticipation rate. That doesn’t make a lot of sense. 

I think what we are trying to do here is to get people to move 
from welfare to work. And not letting us count those people in our 
participation rate really doesn’t make a whole lot of sense, and we 
would urge that you let them count. 

With respect to what constitutes work, H.R. 4, the bill you 
passed and sent to the President, said if a person is working 35 
hours a week, that constitutes work. We have come back and sug- 
gested 25 hours is probably more appropriate, realizing that a lot 
of the folks that we will be pushing into the work force will need 
educational help, job training. They may need to finish their high 
school degrees. They may be in a community college, working on 
a 2- or 4-year degree. In some cases, as they get those skills, it is 
helpful that they not have to work 35 hours a week, take care of 
their kids, raise their family, and also go to school. 

So what we are suggesting is 25 hours a week, and for families 
with kids under the age of 6, we would say maybe 20 is an appro- 
priate option for States to establish. 
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I think I could hold it right there, and let me bounce the ball 
back to Governor Thompson and maybe we can then respond to 
your questions. 

Again, we appreciate your letting us be here. A point I want to 
go back to is the one I started with. The reason why we are here 
today is because we decided to work across party lines. This man 
provided the leadership. 

Governor Engler, myself, and others followed that leadership. 
But it is just real important as you go forward to try to set aside 
the partisan differences and try to work on this together. I would 
urge you to do that. 

[The prepared statement of Governors Thompson, Carper, 
Engler, and Caperton follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR TOMMY G. THOMPSON, CHAIRMAN; GOVERNOR TOM 
CARPER, LEAD GOVERNOR ON WELFARE; GOVERNOR JOHN ENGLER, LEAD 
GOVERNOR ON WELFARE; AND GOVERNOR GASTON CAPERTON, MEMBER, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to present 
the National Governors’ Association’s (NGA) Policy on Welfare Reform. Before we address the 
specifics of our policy, however, we would like to make a few general comments. 

• First. Governors believe it is critical that Congress pass and the President sign the three 
major bills of welfare reform, Medicaid, and employment and training during the next 
month. Stales must have the ability to enact budgets that fully integrate these three programs 
in order to provide cost-effective services that assist in moving people from welfare to work. 

• Second, Republican and Democratic governors worked closely together to craft and pass the 
NGA welfare policy. To maintain the integrity of what is a strong bipartisan agreement, we 
believe it is imperative that the congressional process also be bipartisan. Our policy builds 
upon the work of Congress and adds important changes to promote work and protect 
children. 

• Third, the welfare policy was pa.ssed unanimously by the nation’s Governors, and therefore 
we have strong bipartisan support for our position. However, that support may be withdrawn 
if Congress or the administration makes major changes to our proposal. 

• Additionally, while we believe that we have provided you with a considerable amount of 
detail, we realize that there will be additional questions as you proceed toward drafting the 
legislation. In some areas we may be providing you with additional details. Nevertheless, 
we feel very strongly that the nation’s Governors want to be deeply involved in working with 
you to develop and review legislative language. We want to do this on a strong bipartisan 
basis. We understand that you intend to move quickly and we are prepared to work hard to 
meet your schedule. It is critical, however, that we keep all Governors informed so that we 
will be able to support the final bill. 

• Finally, we would like to say that there is an urgency that you enact this legislation over the 
next month, The window of opponunit) is very small. Shortly, you will need to begin the 
budget process for fiscal 1997. Also, failure to act now means that any reform is unlikely to 
occur for two to three years since this is an election year. States spend on average about 25 
percent of their own state money on welfare and Medicaid, and many Governors have 
incorporated restructured programs into their fiscal 1997 budget. The failure of Congress to 
move forward will cause major problems in a number of states. 

Now we would like to present to you the National Governors’ Association policy on welfare 
reform which was adopted with unanimous hipanisan support just two weeks ago at our winter 
meeting. With a unanimous bipartisan voice, the nation’s Governors are asking for a new 
welfare system that allows us to assist individuals m moving from a cycle of dependency to self- 
sufficiency. We are asking you to give us the flexibility to design our own programs and the 
guaranteed funding we need at appropriate levels, and we will transform the welfare system into 
a program of transitional assistance that will enable recipients to become productive, working 
members of our society. 

We believe that our nation’s leaders are faced with an historic opportunity and an enormous 
responsibility to restructure the federal-slate partnership in providing services to needy families. 
The Governors are committed to achieving meaningful welfare reform now, and we believe that 
Congress and the President share in this commitment. We cannot afford to miss this opportunity. 
Indeed, for the past year and a half, we have all invested considerable time and energy in 
reforming federal welfare policy. 

Congress has made significant strides toward allowing stales to build upon the lessons they have 
learned through a decade of experimentation in welfare reform. The President, too. gave impetus 
to welfare reform when he proposed the Work and Responsibility Act more than a year and a half 
ago, and he has continued to grant waivers to states to facilitate experimentation throughout the 
ongoing debate on welfare reform. 

Today, the nations’ Governors come to you with a specific list of recommendations for welfare 
reform that builds upon the work of both the House and Senate, We urge Congress and the 
President to join with us in support of this bipartisan agreement that will reallocate 
responsibilities among levels of government, maximize stale flexibility, recreate welfare as a 
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time-limiled program leading to work, provide adequate child care, and ensure that all parents 
assume responsibility for their children. 

The NGA policy builds upon and improves the framework for welfare reform laid out in the H.R, 
4 conference agreement to the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act, The 
conference agreement contains many elements of welfare reform supported by the Governors. 

• It defines welfare as a transitional program leading to self-sufficiency and provides time- 
limiled cash assistance to beneficiaries. 

• It recognizes that the best work requirement is a private sector job but that subsidized jobs 
and community service are appropriate in some instances. 

• It provides guaranteed and predictable funding with a contingency fund for states’ cash 
assistance programs during periods of economic downturn. 

• It allows flexibility for slates to expand programs to encourage family stability and reduce 
teen pregnancy. 

• It provides flexibility for stales to design their own benefit levels, eligibility criteria, and 
earned income disregards in their cash assistance program. 

• It supports improved child support enforcement efforts, particularly for interstate cases, 

• It permits improved coordination and conformity between a state’s cash assistance program 
and the Food Stamp program. 

We are very pleased that the conference agreement contains so many provisions that reflect our 
concerns and priorities and wc applaud the progress you have made. However, in order for the 
nation’s Governors to support the H R 4 conference agreement, we believe further changes must 
be made ba-sed largely on the following principles: 

• Welfare reform must foster independence and promote responsibility. 

• Children must be protected throughout the restructuring process, 

• States must be protected during periods of economic distress. 

• Given agreement on hr<Kid goals, states must not be subject to overly prescriptive standards. 
The welfare reform policy adopted by the National Governors’ Association includes specific 
recommendations to address these concerns They are outlined below. 

Funding for Child Care 

The Governors propose an additional $4 billion in mandatory spending for child care for 
the fiscal 1997 through Fiscal 2002 Thi.s funding would be part of the base funding for 
child care and would not require a stale match. The Governors are strongly united in their 
belief that adequate child care is a critical component in the success of any welfare-to-work 
effort. In fact, access to child care is by far the number one barrier to independence. Our 
experience has .shown us that without sale and reliable child care, a young mother will not be 
able to panicipate in employment training, find work, or keep a job. The Governors believe that 
(he current funding provided in ihc H R 4 conference agreement is not sufficient to meet the 
child care needs of welfare recipients engaged in work activities, individuals who are 
transitioning from welfare to work, and those who are at-risk of going onto welfare. Without 
additional commitment from the federal government for child care, stales may be forced to 
choose between providing child care for the working poor or providing child care for welfare 
recipients. 

Work Requirements 

The Governor.s propo.se greater flexibility in meeting the work participation requirements. 
Prescriptive and narrowly drawn requirements will hamper the stales’ ability to design work 
programs that are appropriate to their unique economic situation. We have several 
recommendations in this area. 

• First, the Governors believe strongly that when states are successful in moving 
individuals from cash assistance to work, these individuals should be included in the 
work participation rate calculation as long as they remain employed. Discounting these 
individuals from the work participation rate seems contradictory to the goals of welfare 
reform. 

• Second, the number of hours of participation required for purposes of meeting the 
work participation rate in future years should be 25 hours a week, rather than the 
proposed increase to 30 and 35 hours a for single-parent families and the 35 hour 
participation requirement for two-parent families. Further, states should be given the 
option to limit the required hours of work to 20 hours a week for parents with a child 
below age six. Many .states will, in fact, set higher hourly requirements, but this flexibility 
will enable stales to design programs that are consistent with local labor market and training 
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opportunities and the availability of child care. Lowering hourly requirements for families 
with young children is also consistent with broader trends in society where a large proportion 
of women with young children are working part-time. 

• Finally, in the work area, the Governors propose that job search and job readiness be 
allowed to count as a work activity for up to twelve weeks, rather than just in the first 
four weeks of participation. States have found th<U job search is not only effective when a 
recipient first enters the program, but also after the completion of individual work 
components and placements. 

Continaencv Fund 

The Governors propose that an additional $1 billion be added to the contingency fund for 
state welfare programs. We believe that states should have access to additional federal 
matching funds during periods of economic downturns and increases in unemployment or child 
poverty. During these times, some states may not have the fiscal capacity to meet increases in 
demand for assistance without an additional financial commitment from the federal government. 
Given the historical volatility of the caseload throughout economic cycles and the difficulty in 
projecting future changes in the economy, we believe the additional $1 billion is necessary. 

Our policy also calls for the addition of a second trigger option in the contingency fund that 
would allow a state to qualify for the fund if the number of children in the food stamp 
caseload increased by 10 percent over fiscal 1994 or fiscal 1995 levels. This trigger is meant 
to serve as a proxy for increase.s in child poverty. The 75 percent maintenance-of*effort 
requirement for the cash assistance block grant applies to the contingency fund and a state 
would draw down contingency funds on a matching basis. 

Performance Bonuses 

The Governors' proposal includes performance incentives in the form of cash bonuses to 
states that exceed specified employment-related performance target percentages. We 
believe that it is appropnaic to reward states that have high performance. However, these 
bonuses would not be funded out of the block grant base but would receive separate, mandatory 
funding. 

Flexibility 

The NGA Welfare Reform Policy also contains a number of specific proposals to lessen some of 
the prescriptive requirements in ihe bill, while also adding flexibility and accountability. 

• It provides states with the option to restrict benefits to additional children born or 
conceived while the family is on welfare A family cap should not be a federal 
requirement that would require state legislative approval to opt-out. 

• It sets the administrative cap on child care funds at 5 percent. The 3 percent contained 
in the conference agreement is not realistic. 

• It raises the hardship exemption from the five-year lifetime limit on federal cash 
benefits to 20 percent of the caseload. 

• It adds a state plan requirement that the state set forth objective criteria for the 
delivery of benefits and for fair and equitable treatment with an opportunity for a 
recipient who has been adversely affected to be heard in a state administrative or 
appeal process. 

Child Welfare 

In the area of child welfare, we believe that we have developed a proposal which protects 
children while allowing states the flexibility to focus greater effort on successful prevention 
efforts such as family pre.servation. Our proposal would replace Title Vll in the H R. 4 
conference agreement. 

• First, the Governors' policy would maintain the open-ended entitlement for foster care 
and adoption assistance maintenance, administration, and training as under current 
law. 

• Second, the policy would create a Child Protection Block Grant, consolidating funding 
for the remaining child welfare, family preservation, and child abuse prevention and 
treatment programs. As you know, these programs are not currently individual 
entitlements. States must maintain protections and standards under current law. 
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• Finally, states would have the option of taking all of their foster care and independent 
living funding as a capped entitlement (or block grant) and would be allowed to 
transfer any portion of the these funds into the Child Protection Block Grant for 
activities such as early intervention, child abuse prevention, and family preservation. 
States must continue to maintain their effort at 100 percent based on state spending in 
the year prior to accepting the capped entitlement. Again, states must maintain 
protections and standards under current law. 

SSI for Children 

With respect to Supplemental Security Income (SSI) for children, the Governors propose to 
adopt the provisions in the Senate bill that eliminate the comparable severity test and the 
Individualized Functional Assessment (IFA) for determining eligibility for children. Only 
children who meet or equal the Medical Listings of Impairments will qualify for SSI. We 
do not support the two-tiered payment system that was contained in the H.R. 4 conference 
agreement. We would also set an effective date for current and new applicants of January 
1, 1998. 

Food Stamp Program 

In the Food Stamp Program, our policy would reauthorize the program in its current 
uncapped entitlement form. We alM» propose to modify the income deductions as outlined 
in the Senate-passed welfare bill, which achieves savings through modifications to the 
standard deduction rather than capping the excess shelter deduction. Governors voiced 
concerns that the changes the exce>»'- 'vhclier deduction in the H.R. 4 conference agreement 
would disproponionately impact the \cr> ptK>reM and families with children. 

Child Nutrition 

In the area of child nutrition, we propose changes to the School Nutrition Block Grant 
Demonstration that would be authorized in .seven states. Within these demonstrations, our 
policy would maintain the current cntiilcmcnl for children, and schools would continue to 
receive per-meal federal subsidies for all lunches and breakfasts under current eligibility 
criteria. States would, however, receive their administraiive dollars as a block grant. 

There are iwo final areas tmr poltcv addresx*'- - icmtoncs and the Earned Income Tax Credit. 

Territories 

The Governors strongly cnctiuragc Congress to work with the Governors of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the other territories toward alh»cating equitable federal funding for their 
welfare programs. 

Earned Income Tax Credit 

And finally, while the Earned Income Tax CreJi! (HITC) may be considered in the context of 
budget reconciliation rather than weltare reform, the Governors believe that the availability of 
the E!TC to low-income families is eriiicjl to ensuring that a family is better off working than on 
welfare. The Governors’ policy would limit the budget savings from revising the EITC to 
$10 billion. We also believe a state option should be added to advance the EITC. 

Benefits for Aliens 

The absence of recommendations on the restriction of benefits for aliens should not be 
interpreted as .support for or oppiAiiion lo the alien provisions of the H.R. 4 conference 
agreement. It is likely that you will be hearing directly from Governors that have concerns in this 
area. 
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Governor Thompson. Thank you very much, Governor Carper, 
and thank you for your kind words. It has been a pleasure working 
in a bipartisan arena, and we came out of our meeting stronger 
and better, and I think with a better opportunity to assist you in 
coming up with policy on these three very important areas. 

I would like to just finish up with Governor Engler, who was the 
key leader, with Governor Carper, to come up with this com- 
promise. They both did just an excellent job. Governor Engler was 
supposed to talk about flexibility, and I would like to go back to 
his notes. 

Flexibility. It is very short, so we will be done very quickly. 

The NGA welfare reform policy also contains a number of specific 
proposals to lessen the prescriptive requirements in the bill while 
increasing flexibility and stren^hening accountability. 

For example, our provision provides States with the option to re- 
strict benefits to additional children born or conceived while the 
family is on welfare. It is an option. It is not mandatory. It also 
sets the administrative cap on child care funds at 5 percent. It 
raises the hardship exemption from the 5-year lifetime limit on 
Federal cash benefits to 20 percent of the caseload. This was a 
compromise and again it was controversial but we reached an 
agreement on it. It adds a State plan requirement that States set 
forth objective criteria for the delivery of benefits and for fair and 
equitable treatment with an opportunity for a recipient who has 
been adversely affected to be heard in a State administrative or ap- 
peal process. 

Under child welfare, with regard to child welfare, the Governors 
believe we have crafted a proposal that protects children. Indeed, 
additional State flexibility will allow us at the State level to en- 
hance the States ability to focus greater efforts on prevention. 
Therefore, we recommend replacing title 7 in the H.R. 4 conference 
agreement with the following: 

First, maintain the open-ended entitlement for foster care and 
adoption assistance, administration, and training as under current 
law. 

Second, create a child protection block grant, consolidating fund- 
ing for the remaining child welfare, family preservation and child 
abuse prevention and treatment programs. These programs are not 
currently individual entitlements, and States must maintain pro- 
tections and standards under current law. 

Finally, give States the option of taking all their foster care and 
independent living funding as a capped block grant. States would 
be allowed to transfer any portion of these funds into the child pro- 
tection block grant for early intervention, child abuse prevention, 
as well as family preservation. States must continue to maintain 
their efforts at 100 percent, based on the prior year, while main- 
taining protections and standards under the existing current law. 

Under SSI for children, we do not support the two-tiered pay- 
ment system in the conference report, and we would also set an ef- 
fective date for current and new applicants as of January 1, 1998. 

On food stamps, in the Food Stamp Program, NGA policy would 
reauthorize the program in its current uncapped entitlement form. 
We also propose to modify the income deductions as outlined in the 
Senate-passed welfare bill, which achieves savings through modi- 
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fications to the standard deduction rather than capping the excess 
shelter deduction. In particular, many Governors voiced concern 
that changes to the excess shelter deduction in the conference 
agreement would disproportionately affect the very poorest and 
families with children. 

Child nutrition. With regard to child nutrition, we propose 
changes to the school nutrition block grant demonstration that the 
conference agreement would authorize in seven States. Within 
these demonstrations, NGA policy would maintain the current enti- 
tlement for children in schools and would allow them to continue 
to receive per meal Federal subsidies for all lunches and breakfasts 
under current eligibility criteria. States would, however, receive 
their administrative dollars as a block grant. 

The earned income tax credit. This was controversial, I know in 
Congress as well as with the Governors, and we did not come up 
with any great compromise here. We knew that some people want- 
ed to save $5 million, other people wanted to save $15 million. We 
cut it in the middle and took $10 million, and that is just how we 
did it. There is no magic to it except we cut it in half 

On benefits for aliens, the Subcommittee should also note that 
the absence of recommendations on the restriction of benefits for 
aliens cannot be interpreted as support for or opposition to the 
alien provision of the conference report. I am certain that you will 
be hearing directly from Governors who have specific concerns in 
this area. The Governors up here did not have that particular prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Chairman, I am encouraged once again by your willingness 
to work with us, to hear from the Governors, and we look forward 
to working with you as the Subcommittee, the Full Committee, and 
the House consider the Governors’ proposal. 

Thank you again. 

Chairman SHAW. Thank you both for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Camp will inquire. 

Mr. Ci<MP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank both 
Governors for coming today. I know you have both been very active 
on the issue of welfare reform for quite some time. 

Governor Carper, particularly since you are the first Democrat to 
say you actually support the bill, I certainly appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

There has been a lot of talk about welfare reform and you both 
have done something about it, and I commend you both for that. 
I think this is an important proposal and in your testimony you 
mention it is about returning government closer to the people 
where they can impact it in a better way. I think what this pro- 
posal is most importantly, is proof that States are capable of the 
responsibility of doing the legislative heavy hitting that needs to be 
done to improve a welfare system that has clearly failed. We only 
need to look at the track record over the last 30 years to know that 
the current system is not working and this is an actual, real alter- 
native. You have done a great job in tiying to break the logjam 
here in Washington. 

So, I appreciate the fact you are doing something about a failed 
system, and I am grateful for your testimony. I have a couple of 
questions. 
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In December a woman from Michigan who testified — she was a 
working mother of three, receiving welfare — that the two major ob- 
stacles she had to getting a job were child care, and you mentioned 
you are putting more money into the child care portion, and trans- 
portation. 

Would the increased flexibility in this legislation allow States — 
and I live in a rural area in the middle of Michigan where trans- 
portation is often an issue — the flexibility to use funds in that 
area? Either Governor Thompson or 

Governor Thompson. Yes, it would. It would, considerably. We 
have been able to do that in Wisconsin. I know Governor Engler 
is doing it in Michigan. It allows for it, and the big obstacles to get- 
ting people moved from being on welfare to work are child care, 
health care, transportation, and the opportunity to have a job. 
These three things — transportation, medical care, and child care 
accomplish that. 

Mr. Camp. There is a chart that I know my colleagues have in 
their packets and I believe has been handed to you. Governor 
Thompson, which shows the welfare caseloads when work require- 
ments are enforced; and I know that in Fond du Lac County, Wis- 
consin, the single-parent caseload has been reduced from 689 in 
January 1994 to 350 in October 1995. That is a 50-percent reduc- 
tion in less than 2 years. 

Could you tell us why this change occurred, and if given the 
chance through the flexibility offered Governors, could other States, 
under your proposal, under the Governors’ proposal, achieve this 
same rate of progress? 

Governor THOMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Camp. 

What happened was, I had to come to Washington to get a waiv- 
er. In the last 10 years that I have been Governor, I have received 
172 waivers from three Presidents, Reagan, Bush, and Clinton. 
This one was under the Clinton administration. It is called Work, 
Not Welfare. 

My problem with having to come and get a waiver is, I wanted 
to do this beyond just two counties. In order to get a waiver, I had 
to restrict my pilot program to two counties, and one of those coun- 
ties was Fond du Lac County. What it does, it allows the welfare 
recipient to come in. Instead of asking the person. Do you want to 
go on welfare?, we first have an inventory to find out whether or 
not they have some capabilities, what kind of job skills they have, 
and then we match it up with a job. 

We have been able to do that very successfully. As you know, we 
have been able to drop the welfare caseload by at least 50 percent 
in Fond du Lac, and now it is even beyond that; it is closer to 66 
percent. This would work not only in Fond du Lac County, but 
would work statewide. But instead of being limited to two counties, 
I would like to try it statewide. 

That is what we are trying to do in Wisconsin. That is why the 
waiver system doesn’t work, and the Governors’ proposal does work 
and would allow me as Governor of Wisconsin to try it statewide. 
Governor Engler in Michigan, and Governor Carper in Delaware. 

Mr. Camp. You had mentioned, too, in your response, do you be- 
lieve, even though there have been a number of waivers issued by 
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the administration and previous administrations, should we still 
move forward with the greater flexibility for States? 

Governor Carper. For sure. My guess is that people in the ad- 
ministration would be just as happy as we Governors not to have 
us have to apply for waivers and for them to have to go through 
the waiver process as well. 

What I suggested to you 1 year ago was that maybe some of the 
people who would spend a lot of time in health and human services 
going through waiver requests and maybe they instead use their 
time to look out across the States and see what works in Wiscon- 
sin, what works in Delaware, for them to be a clearinghouse for 
good ideas, for what works. 

Mr. Camp. Last, Governor Carper, the Clinton administration’s 
position on this bipartisan welfare plan, if you could characterize 
it for us. 

Governor Carper. I believe, and the President could certainly 
speak for himself, from what we have suggested to you and from 
my conversations — Tommy Thompson has known him a good deal 
longer than I have and worked with him when he was a Governor 
and sat here 8 years ago with my predecessor Mike Castle talking 
with your predecessors about welfare reform. I think this is consist- 
ent with what the President would have us do. One, it rewards 
work. People who go to work are actually better off than those who 
remain on welfare. Second, it encourages personal responsibility 
and it fosters self-sufficiency, things that he believes are important. 
You have heard him say that. So have I. The President has called 
for time-limiting benefits. Welfare should not be a lifetime avoca- 
tion, it is something for which there are discrete limits, and this 
is a transitional program. 

As a former Governor, he has also called to give States some 
flexibility, to let us be the laboratories of democracy that our pro- 
posal would let us do. He has said, and you have heard him say, 
that both parents have a financial responsibility to their kids and 
ought to be meeting it. You have heard him talk about in the State 
of the Union most recently about the concern for out-of-wedlock 
births and teenage parents and the need to encourage the forma- 
tion of two-parent families. I believe what we have suggested, he 
is not going to like every single bit, but frankly, neither will you. 
But I think there is a whole lot more here to like. I am encouraged 
with his response to us at the NGA meeting and our conversations 
since. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford will inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Thompson, you mentioned in your statement that fail- 
ure of Congress would create major problems for the States. Appar- 
ently, some States thought that there might have been a new wel- 
fare public policy put in place, and they were working on their 
budgets under certain assumptions. 

Can you elaborate a little bit more on that? 

Governor THOMPSON. Sure. Several States have built into their 
budgets savings that they could make if they had the flexibility 
under the proposals that have already passed Congress. 
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Mr. Ford. Where would these savings come from? What kind of 
savings would the States have? 

Governor Thompson. Savings under Medicaid. 

Mr. Ford. The matching part of the Governors’ welfare proposal 
is the Medicaid match. 

Governor THOMPSON. The Medicaid match was 40 percent which 
was passed originally, that the States would have to put in 40 per- 
cent. Other savings. They have put those in their budgets already 
this year. 

The second problem we have is that under all of the 163 work 
programs that are currently in existence, all of the administrative 
functions and with continuing resolutions, we are being reduced 
down to somewhere between 25 and 50 percent. We have less 
money, the same oppressive rules and regulations, not the ability 
to consolidate. I know you support it, because I think on a biparti- 
san basis it passed both Houses in different forms, and that is the 
job training program. The Governors are putting those savings in 
there because even though they have not passed yet, they feel that 
Congress will act on that, and we are urging you to act on that. 
Those are the savings I am talking about. 

If Congress does not act on welfare, Medicaid, and on the job 
training programs, a lot of States which have built in these savings 
are going to have a terrible fiscal problem. 

Mr. Ford. Right now, the American people want to make sure 
that we spend their money wisely. 

Governor Thompson. Sure. 

Mr. Ford. We are talking about block granting, handing over to 
the States billions of dollars. Where are the checks and balances 
that determine whether or not your performance is good, whether 
or not children are being protected here? Where are those checks 
and balances? How will we be able to put those in place under your 
proposal? 

Governor Carper. Governor Thompson may want to speak to a 
recommendation in our proposal. For maintenance of effort, we rec- 
ommend 75 percent for maintenance of effort that gives us some 
flexibility to move money from child care, maybe to transportation 
and to some other areas, but also ensures that we don’t simply take 
money that you have given us for family support and use it to build 
a road somewhere. 

The other aspect that I would point to, we have suggested in our 
proposal that it is not enough that you sanction States that don’t 
do a very good job of moving people from welfare to work, it is not 
enough that you sanction States that don’t do a very good job of 
reducing out-of-wedlock births, but rather that you provide some fi- 
nancial incentives, we call them “performance bonuses” for States 
that actually do move people from welfare to work, for States that 
actually do meet or exceed their targets for reducing out-of-wedlock 
births. 

We are trying to change the incentives. In the past, the incen- 
tives for individuals on welfare and for States are, I think, wrong. 
What we try to do is provide incentives for people to go to work 
and for States to provide the kinds of tools that we will need for 
people to be successful. 

Mr. Ford. Go ahead. Governor Thompson. 
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Governor THOMPSON. Quickly. I know you have another question, 
Congressman Ford. We have been able to reduce in Wisconsin our 
welfare caseload from 100,000 to 65,000, over a 33-percent reduc- 
tion. What I want to do, if I have to maintain 100 percent mainte- 
nance of effort, I cannot expand the kind of innovative programs 
I have tried in Wisconsin. What I would like to do is I would like 
to be able to use some of the flexibility that I am asking for to ex- 
pand Medicaid to the working poor. I can’t do that under the rules 
and regulations that you currently have. If you have a maintenance 
of effort at 100 percent, you lock me into a system that doesn’t 
work. 

I want to be able to use new flexibility, new systems in Wiscon- 
sin to help more people. That is the protection. 

Mr. Ford. President Clinton back in the mideighties, then Gov- 
ernor Clinton, he was willing 

Governor THOMPSON. He was just a mere mortal Governor then. 

Mr. Ford. He was the Governor that negotiated welfare reform 
for all of the Governors. I say that only because I have great re- 
spect for his ability on this issue of welfare reform. 

Governor Thompson, you mentioned in your opening statement 
that the President did not sign into law the welfare package which 
did not receive support from the Governors’ Association. I don’t 
think the Governors agreed upon the first welfare package that 
was sent over to the President. 

Governor THOMPSON. No, they didn’t. 

Mr. Ford. I think we all have great respect for his ability on this 
particular issue as we attempt to change public policy. As a matter 
of fact, he was able to bring this issue to the forefront. Even in his 
campaign of 1992, his voice was one voice that we heard through- 
out America. He made it very clear that welfare should be changed 
as we know it today. 

We have just tried to do that. I compliment the Governors’ Asso- 
ciation for bringing a bipartisan deal. 

However, I am somewhat concerned as to whether or not chil- 
dren in this country will be totally protected when I see the Medic- 
aid Program and the suggestions that children under the age of 12 
might not have health care benefits at a time when we know 
health care benefits are something that should be in the forefront. 

I don’t know what States will propose in their hand-in-hand wel- 
fare and Medicaid benefits. I am concerned about waivers like you 
have received. Governor Thompson. You probably have received 
those waivers a lot quicker under the Clinton administration in 
your State than other States received under the Bush and Reagan 
administrations. 

I know that we want to make sure that welfare recipients be- 
come self-sufficient. However, we want to make sure that the 10 
million children who are on welfare are in fact protected, and 
women who are able to work receive the proper training and edu- 
cation, and those who are able to work move right into the work 
force, with whatever assistance will be needed from the States. 

We also know that there is a large percentage of the first-time 
welfare recipients who come on the welfare rolls because of a bad 
economy or loss of a job through downsizing of big corporate busi- 
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nesses. We know that they try immediately to move into the work 
force. 

I am referring to the success of your demonstration, Governor 
Thompson. Your economy is probably a lot different from the city 
that I represent. My unemplo 3 mient rate hit double digits, in the 
high teens in certain areas. 

I don’t want my Governor in Tennessee to look at a welfare pro- 
posal in your State and think for some strange reason because you 
have had great success stories in two counties, that my State would 
have those same success stories. 

I know I have taken too much time. I would like for Governor 
Thompson to respond. 

Governor THOMPSON. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

May I respond quickly, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes. 

Governor THOMPSON. You have raised several things. All of us 
are concerned across this country. Democrats and Republicans 
alike, for children, for the poor, for the sick, for the elderly. We 
think as Governors, Democrats and Republicans alike, that we can 
do a much better job if you give us the flexibility. 

You ask what kind of protection. Under our proposal we have 
100 percent capped block grant for foster care and independent liv- 
ing. We also, under our Medicaid Program, cover all AFDC clients. 
We also cover all children up to the age of 12 under Medicaid. That 
is in our Medicaid policy that we agreed to by the NGA on a bipar- 
tisan basis. And as for the waivers, I got as many waivers under 
Bush and Reagan as I did under Clinton. I was persistent. I may 
be different from other Governors. 

Mr. Ford. Why did you select such small counties for your waiv- 
ers, rather than selecting some of your major cities like I represent 
and others. Governor? 

Governor THOMPSON. Congressman, because that is what the 
White House and HCFA required me to do. They limited 

Mr. Ford. They required you to submit those two? 

Governor THOMPSON. It was limited to 1,000 cases. That is the 
problem. One size does not fit all, in Wisconsin or Tennessee. But 
the former Governor, a Democrat Governor, Ned McWherter, tried 
something called TennCare, and it is working out in Tennessee. 

Mr. Ford. With mandates from the Federal Government, 
though — standards. 

Governor THOMPSON. That is the problem. It is the mandates. It 
could work better if it didn’t have the mandates. Give us the 
chance. What works in Wisconsin may not work in Tennessee, may 
not work in Delaware. What I want to have is the opportunity and 
what I think that this country wants is 50 Governors, Democrats 
and Republicans, and the Independent in Maine, being innovative, 
to try new things. 

One size does not fit all. Wisconsin is not like Delaware, it is not 
like Tennessee. Give me the opportunity to set up a program that 
works in Wisconsin and moves people off of welfare into work, from 
dependency into independence. That is all we are asking for. 

Set some Federal standards, some general standards that we 
have to comply with, and come back year after year, if you want 
to, and see whether or not we are hitting that bar, and I will as- 
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sure you, just as I am sitting here, we will surpass those bars and 
we will be able to demonstrate to you and to all Members up there 
that we can do a better job if we have the flexibility and the oppor- 
tunity to set up individual programs in our respective States, be 
you a Democrat or a Republican. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. Governor. 

I would say to the Members, I have been extremely lenient on 
the time limitations. I am now going to change that policy and en- 
force the 5-minute rule. 

I would also like to ask at this time unanimous consent that the 
statement by Mr. Nussle be made a part of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nussle follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Jim Nussle 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this important hearing on the bipartisan 
welfare reform proposal adopted unanimously hy the National Governors’ Associa- 
tion. I am sorry I am unable to join you and the Subcommittee today. However, my 
previously scheduled town hall meetings in Iowa do not permit me to travel to 
Washington for this event. 

I would also like to thank the distinguished witnesses, Governor Engler of Michi- 
gan and Governor Carper of Delaware, for taking the time to travel to Washington 
for this hearing. Both individuals have made significant contributions to the ad- 
vancement of real welfare reform. 

Last year at this time the Subcommittee on Human Resources initiated the proc- 
ess of reforming the Federal welfare system. We started by examining the current 
Federal welfare system which is composed of more than 300 separate Federal pro- 
grams and costs the taxpayers $153 billion annually, not including the $87 billion 
spent on Medicaid. 

We learned that despite all of these well-intentioned government programs and 
the $5.3 trillion in today’s dollars spent on welfare initiatives, the poverty rate has 
not dropped helow the level at the time the war on poverty began in the sixties. 
In fact, the current system not only has failed to lower the poverty rate, but it has 
also trapped individuals in a cycle of dependency, discouraged work, and discour- 
aged marriage. 

The Subcommittee launched an unprecedented effort to change the Federal wel- 
fare system. We attempted to design a welfare system that emphasizes personal re- 
sponsibility, work, and family. 

We suggest that Washington does have all the answers to the problems that occur 
evetw day in our communities. That is why the Personal Responsibility Act empow- 
ers States to give people who need assistance a hand up, instead of a life of depend- 
ency the current system offers. 

The success of the States will be measured by the number of individuals who are 
freed from the welfare rolls and brought into the work force — not by the amount 
of money spent. States will be given Federal funding to provide nutrition programs, 
child care, job training, and many other services. States will also be granted free- 
dom from the costly mandates and paperwork requirements of the current system. 

The President decided to veto this landmark legislation and has chosen to perpet- 
uate welfare as we know it despite his campaign pledges to end welfare as we know 
it. Fortunately, the Nation’s Governors, who we hope to have as our senior partners 
in restructuring the welfare system, recognize the status quo with the current wel- 
fare system is unacceptable. 

In fact, each of the 50 Governors across this country has endorsed a modified ver- 
sion of the Personal Responsibility Act. That is why we are holding this hearing 
today, to learn more about the modifications to our welfare bill the Governors have 
recommended. I look forward to continuing our work with Governors Engler and 
Carper and many others who have contributed positively to this debate. 

In closing, we are challenging the States to design innovative ways to prevent 
people from falling into a cycle of dependency. However, if society is going to be suc- 
cessful at restoring hope to those trapped in the current welfare system and give 
them a shot at the American Dream, the real challenge falls on you the American 
citizen to come up wdth innovative ways to help their neighbors and their commu- 
nity. The compassion of a government check can never replace the compassion of 
a friend or neighbor. 
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Chairman Shaw. I would also ask unanimous consent that if 
Governor Caperton has an opening statement, that it be made a 
part of the record as we put Governor Engler’s statement in the 
record. 

I would make a further unanimous consent for all Members that 
any of the witnesses that were scheduled to be here but were un- 
able to be here because of the problems they are having at National 
Airport, that their prepared statement be made a part of the 
record. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin may inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the last colloquy was very much on point between Mr. 
Ford and the two of you. I don’t think the issue is whether one size 
fits all, because it clearly doesn’t. The question is whether a new 
structure will fit everybody who should be covered and whether 
there won’t be many who simply fall by the wayside. Those are the 
two things we have to combine somehow. Let me ask you, take a 
few points, there won’t be time for all of them. 

The contingency fund — I looked at the figures for the last reces- 
sion. The last recession was not nearly as bad as the recession in 
the early eighties. In the last recession, in 3 years, AFDC went up 
$6 billion; that is $2 billion a year. There is a provision here, even 
if the triggers were to work, and I have questions about the way 
they are constructed, in 5 years, $2 billion. Now, that on its face 
is a problem, isn’t it? 

Governor Carper. When I testified before you 1 year ago and 
said if you don’t retain the individual entitlement under cash as- 
sistance, for God’s sake, create a contingency fund. What I like, 
more what I feel, as an old economist — put on my old economist 
hat 

Mr. Levin. Sure. 

Governor Carper [continuing]. I think that you could argue for 
more. Having said that, we have some people who didn’t want any 
and felt that it wasn’t an appropriate expenditure of funds at all. 

What we have done, we have taken a contingency fund that 
didn’t exist when the block grant was first proposed; you made it 
$1 billion, we have encouraged you to double it to $2 billion. We 
think we ought to have two triggers that are pretty workable. The 
question is in a bad recession, will it be enough? We don’t know. 
But keep in mind we also have moneys that we can draw from our 
unemplo 3 nnent compensation funds, and will. 

Mr. Levin. From your unemployment compensation fund? 

Governor Carper. Sure. If people lose a job, they draw unem- 
ployment in at least our State, and I would suspect others, for as 
much as 26 weeks. 

Mr. Levin. Some of these people won’t be employed. 

Governor CARPER. I guess what I am trying to say is cash and 
AFDC are not the only resort for people who are thrown out of 
work and lose their jobs. We do have other ways to help them. 

Mr. Levin. I just want to remind everybody, only about one-third 
of the people who become unemployed are covered today by unem- 
ployment compensation. It is unlikely that people who move from 
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welfare to work, in many cases, under present structures, will be 
covered by unemployment compensation. 

So I don’t get it, under your approach, putting into a proposal a 
contingency fund that is most likely, if there is a mild recession, 
not one like in the eighties, to be inadequate. 

So then let me ask you about, maybe Governor Thompson will 
want to join in on that, or on the maintenance of effort, because 
you have adopted what was in the conference report instead of the 
Senate provisions on maintenance of effort, and on transferability. 
You have a 75-percent maintenance of effort. 

It is interesting that you have 100 percent for the foster care pro- 
vision, but only 75 percent here. And also you have a transfer- 
ability of 30 percent among a wide variety of programs. 

Governor Thompson, it says children must be protected. Children 
must be protected. How are we going to be sure children are pro- 
tected when there can be a 75-percent maintenance of effort, con- 
siderably below what the States are now providing, and transfer- 
ability of up to 30 percent of AFDC funds for other functions? 

Governor Thompson. First off. Congressman, Governors are just 
as concerned about children as you are. We will not allow children 
to go on without protection, without food, without subsistence, 
without dwellings. 

The 75 percent is put in there because what happens under the 
existing system, you lock us in. The current system doesn’t give us 
the flexibility to be innovative. 

Tom Carper has got some nice programs that I would like to try 
but I can’t unless I get a waiver. John Engler is doing a lot of 
nifty 

Mr. Levin. Stay with your 2-year flexibility of maintenance of ef- 
fort. 

Governor Thompson. But maintenance of effort is a big one for 
me in Wisconsin because I have reduced the caseload from 100,000 
cases down to below 66,000. Those people aren’t on there anymore. 

If you lock me into 100 percent, you are preventing me from 
being innovative. You are penalizing the Governors that are out 
there doing a good job. I want to be able to expand the program 
to the working poor. I want to be able to allow Medicaid to be given 
out to the working poor and have some sort of copayment. I can’t 
do that under your laws. 

I think you are hurting the working poor in Wisconsin, I know 
you are, but also across this Nation, because it is not only me. Gov- 
ernor Wilson wants to do that in California. Governor Engler wants 
to do it in Michigan. Governor Carper, I am sure, wants to do it 
in Delaware. It is a bipartisan thing. 

We as Governors come together and we plagiarize from each 
other. Instead of having a run to the bottom, we are always trying 
to outdo each other to develop better programs, more efficient pro- 
grams, more ways to help our people, and that is why we need the 
flexibility. That is why the 75 percent is in there. You have got 
your insurance up to 75 percent. Give me the flexibility on the 
other 25 percent so I can use that extra money to help more people 
in Wisconsin. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. English will now inquire. 
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Mr. English. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, without objection, I would like to place a letter from 
Mr. Robert Carleson in the Subcommittee record. 

Mr. Carleson is a gentleman of massive expertise in this area, 
having directed the welfare programs for President Reagan both in 
California and in the Nation’s capital. 

The substance of Mr. Carleson’s letter is that Congress should 
adopt the Governors’ proposal because it fulfills President Reagan’s 
initiative for welfare reform, including the end of the AFDC entitle- 
ment and the creation of a cash block grant. 

[The information follows:] 
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Robert B. Carleson 

Coniultant in Public Policy 
1911 WiUow Street 
San Diego, CA 92106 


Telephone: 

February 16, 1996 


Faeiimnc: «1»-212-«S»1 


The Honorable Newt Gingrich 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Ihe Capitol 

Washington, D.C. 20S15 
Dear Newt: 

I have been asked to present to you my vievvs on the current siuation in welfare reform. 
Anticipating that this letter may be circulated to others who are not familiar with my credentials 
in welfare policy I will summarize my experience. 

I have been working on the welfare issue since August 1970 when then Governor Reagan 
"drafted” me into welfare; first as a member of his Welfare Reform Task Force, and then as 
Director of the California Department of Social Welfare. I was considered the chief architect and 
implementor of his very successful welfare reforms of 1971 and 1972. 

When Cap Weinberger became Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare in the second Nixon 
Administration he appointed me U.S. Commissioner of Welfare with instructions to carry 
Reagan style welfare reform to other States. As a result, the nation's wel&re rolls dropped in 
1974 for the first time since World War H; as diey had done with our earlier reforms in 
California. 

1 wrote AFDC block grant bills for the House and Senate in 197S as altcmalivea to President 
Carter's welfare expansion proposal. These bills, respectively, won the support of all House 
Republicans, many House Democrats and the bi-partisan lea^rship of the Senate Finance 
Committee. As a result, the Carter reform died in the Finance Committee. 

As Special Assistant to the President for Policy Development in the Reagan White House, I 
wrote the successful 1981 welfare reforms which were a part of the Gnurun-Latta Budget 
Reconciliation Act I left the White House in 1984 and was not a part of the 1 988 Moynihan 
inspired welfare reform. 


Jfa»b«ct J. CarlMoa C 1975-81 aad 1987-95 
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Since 1971, Ronald Reagan and I have had several lengthy discussions about welfare reform. It 
has been his most fond dream that the Aid to Families With Dependent Children be repealed and 
replaced with finite block grants to the States with no federal strings attached. I have been 
working to this end for 25 years. We are now close to achieving 90% or more of his goal. We 
may never have this opportunity again. It is a near miracle, achieved particularly by Governors 
Thompson, Engter, and Leavitt, that the National Governors' Association, UNANIMOUSLY, 
(Republicans and Democrats) adopted a welfare plan which virtually would enact Ronald 
Reagan's dream. Predictably, it is being aggressively opposed by the welfare industry which has 
so long fought Ronald Reagan every step of the way. 

We should not quibble about truly insignificant details and let this opportunity slip away, maybe 
forever. Those who worry about the budget should observe that the repeal of this historically 
"uncontrollable" opea>eaded program and its replacement with finite appropriations will for the 
first time make it etrrinently controllable. Without this repeal any budget numbers, however 
they may appear to be cut or reduced, will be based on ephemera] policy changes which will be 
meaningless and which have historically resulted in increased expenditures, (see the 1988 
welfare "reform") The additional spending called for in the Governors' plan would be finite 
appropriations and thus controllable ~ well worth it fiom a budget point alone because of the 
repeal of the open-ended uncontrollable current system. 

For those who worry about the family cap, don't let the perfect defeat the good. Current law 
permits a State no family cap, unless a federal waiver is given. These waivers are slow to be 
granted and when they are given are burdened with conditions and expansions which make them 
self defeating. The Governors' plan gives the States complete control without the possibility of 
interference from the federal government. With no reform, in my opinion. State waivers will 
end as soon as it is politically expedient. Holding out for a mandatory State opt-out provision is 
virtually a distinction without a difference and would kill welfare reform. 

In this year of Ronald Reagan's 8Sth birthday the Governors' welfare plan should be enacted 
quickly, WITHOUT CHANGE, and laid on the President's desk. No changes should be made 
to ensure that absolutely no excuse can be used by any Governors who may be pressured to back 
off their commitments or for the President to veto any bill except that which received the bi- 
partisan support of the nation's Governors. 

In summary, the Governors' welfare plan is not a compromise with Ronald Reagan's dream of 
true welfare reform. It achieves at least 90% of his dream. We must not let this historic 
opportunity slip away. Any statements to the contrary come from people who do not know 
Ronald Reagan's long-held views on true welfare reform. I do. 


Very Truly Yours, 



Robert B. Carleson 
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Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I don’t object, but I just would like to 
make a note; that I am familiar with this person and I would like 
to also reserve the right to respond with a letter along with the let- 
ter that is being submitted by my colleague, Mr. English. 

Chairman Shaw. The record is getting longer and longer, but 
without objection it is so ordered. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

I note, for the record, Mr. Carleson’s comments on the family cap provision in his 
letter of February 16, 1996. He advises us that “Holding out for a mandatory State 
opt-out is virtually a distinction without a difference and would kill welfare reform.” 
Nonetheless, my Republican colleagues plan to ignore Mr. Carleson’s advice. While 
examining the virtues of expanding State flexibility, the Republicans are determined 
to make it complicated for States to use that very flexibility when it comes to opting 
out of the family cap provision. Mr. Carleson fears that this will be the death knell 
of welfare reform. Could that, perhaps, be the real goal of my Republican col- 
leagues? 

Chairman Shaw. The gentleman may continue. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Out of courtesy to the distinguished people we have testifying 
today and on further panels, I am going to keep my remarks within 
the time limit. 

We have heard, gentlemen, some criticism in the past of the 
original proposal that came out of this Subcommittee and then was 
modified, that it was weak on work. What you have proposed, as 
I understand it, is that you are shooting for a more modest work 
participation requirement, moving toward 25 hours per week. 

I wonder, do you believe that that could be legitimately criticized 
as weak on work or do you believe you can take this provision and 
run with it? 

Governor Carper. Let me take a shot at that first. 

You would probably find all kinds of things to criticize from one 
direction or another in what we are suggesting here. What we are 
suggesting is a floor, that being 25 hours per week of work for a 
single-parent family, that that will constitute work. As I said ear- 
lier in my opening statement, a lot of the people we are trying to 
move from welfare to work don’t have much education. A lot of 
them dropped out of high school. 

What we are doing in my State when somebody shows up at a 
welfare office, we are not interested in saying we want to spend 2 
or 4 years training you to be ready to go to work. We want to try 
to get them to work right away. Sometimes the best training a per- 
son can get is actually on the job. 

What we anticipate doing while people are working, getting into 
work, maybe they go to work at McDonald’s flipping hamburgers, 
but the idea is not for them to continue to flip hamburgers for the 
next 20 years, the idea is for them to get the skills on the job, 
maybe going to school part time, so they become the night man- 
ager, maybe eventually day manager and eventually maybe own 
their own franchise themselves. That should be what we are about. 

We suggest these numbers as a floor. If States want to have a 
tougher requirement, they can do that, and they should have that 
flexibility. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Governor Thompson, my next question has to do with something 
that is technically out of the jurisdiction of the Subcommittee but 
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I think is essential to the architecture of welfare reform. You have 
offered a more modest proposal than was in the original bill having 
to do with food stamp reform. Do you believe that the proposal that 
is before us today gives you the flexibility to address some of the 
fundamental abuses that we have seen in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram? 

Governor THOMPSON. I think we could have done better. But I 
think this is a giant step forward. You are not going to cure all of 
the ills in one proposal. This is a giant step forward. 

It goes back to my original thoughts, that one size does not fit 
all. This gives us, the abuse, a lot more control that I would per- 
sonally like, but as Chairman of the NGA, I think this is a giant 
improvement over the existing law and it was something that we 
agreed to on a bipartisan basis. I fully agree that it does recognize 
some of the problems, it starts moving in the direction to correct 
some of them, and I think we have made a great deal of progress 
and I hope that you can buy it. 

Mr. English. You would agree with that. Governor Carper? 

Governor Carper. Mr. Matsui has mentioned three specific 
things that we have done that I think are worthy of consideration: 
We give States the option in our recommendation of continuing the 
individual entitlement or to have a block grant. We also rec- 
ommend that you reauthorize food stamps in their current un- 
capped form, which Governor Thompson has said. But within the 
context of that reauthorization we give States the option of having 
a block grant or running the program as an entitlement. 

However — important, however — for States to be able to exercise 
the block grant, they have to do two things: First, they have to be 
a full EBT State, fully electronic benefit transfer State, which we 
know would cut down on the fraud in the trading of food stamps 
that we all know goes on. 

Second, we provide for — States can’t even offer that option unless 
their error rate is brought down to a certain level, I think it is 6 
percent. I don’t know of any State right now that does both. I think 
everyone here would agree we would sure like to encourage EBT 
in our States. We would also like to encourage lower error rates. 
You would as well. 

Third, different from the conference report that the President ve- 
toed, we adopt and we recommend that you adopt the Senate lan- 
guage for income deductions. The problem with the conference re- 
port is there are a lot of people, very low-income families that are 
paying a lot of money for shelter, rent and utilities that under the 
conference report language would be ineligible for food stamps. We 
have come back and encouraged them to take the Senate language 
on that. If you do those things, you would cut down on the fraud 
and meet the needs of a lot of poor people. 

Mr. English. Thank you, gentlemen. 

My time has expired, but I want to compliment you for coming 
together on a bipartisan basis. I realize there are some in Congress 
who distrust turning over to the States and localities greater flexi- 
bility and giving them the resources. I have heard characterized a 
fully funded mandate as a windfall. I would like you to know that 
I think you have come together in a very bipartisan manner and 
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you have given this process a real push on what may be the most 
important legislation we consider in Congress this year. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Stark may inquire. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, as you have preempted my discussion here by 
suggesting that the primary opposition comes from liberals, and 
that liberals don’t trust the States, I will have to approach this 
somewhat differently. 

First of all, I understand that Governors can get together when- 
ever greed is involved. There was not a Governor in the country 
who did not oppose repealing the deductibility of State and local 
taxes because it would have cost him money, and obviously they all 
support this because it will save them a lot of money. But that’s 
all. 

Having said that, who else opposes this? The Catholic Church op- 
poses the Governors’ proposal. They were stunned last year by the 
welfare bill as approved by the House and Senate, and the opposi- 
tion of the Catholic leaders was not limited to a few details but to 
the completely flawed philosophy on the basis of which your pro- 
posal rests. The opposition to the National Governors’ Association 
by the Catholic Church today rests on those same principles. What 
are those? 

First, you all repeal Federal protection for children and the poor, 
and you allow the States to turn their backs. Whether Governor 
Thompson says he would or wouldn’t, the question is, somebody 
might replace Governor Thompson, certainly somebody will replace 
Governor Wilson, and there is no assurance that all Governors will 
protect the children. 

Second, the Catholic Church opposes this because it would repeal 
the right of children to receive protection against abuse and ne- 
glect. You repeal the right of children to go to Federal court, and 
there are now some 20 or 30 States that are under orders by Fed- 
eral courts because they don’t protect children from abuse. It is un- 
conscionable. 

Third, the Catholic Church opposes, unanimously the Catholic 
Church, I might add, the bishops and cardinals from every part of 
this country oppose this. You do little to foster care for work; 35 
hours a week for a monthly $500 check. Figure that one out in 
terms of the minimum wage and tell me who is going to be dumb 
enough to buy into your proposal. 

Fourth, the Catholic Church says that you permit the denying of 
aid to children of teenage mothers, and you deny additional aid to 
mothers on welfare. 

I don’t care what us liberals in Congress think, you are doing 
wrong. Listen to the Catholic Church. 

I have heard Governors talking this morning about their great 
reforms. Governor, I was in Wisconsin long before you were born, 
and I will tell you. Pierce County isn’t as big as the smallest city 
in my district. Fond du Lac County isn’t as big as the largest city 
in my district. 

And what did you do? You had 191 single parents on the welfare 
roll in Pierce County. Big deal. You dropped it by 74. I could do 
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that in 2 weekends in Wisconsin just using a want ad. You have 
no evidence that those 74 people even went to work. They probably 
moved from Pierce County to Eau Clair, where they could get bene- 
fits. You only knocked 100 or so people off the welfare rolls in Fond 
du Lac County. Big deal. How do you suppose that would work in 
Chicago? You wouldn’t go into Milwaukee. 

Governor THOMPSON. We did go into Milwaukee. 

Mr. Stark. You would not because you asked the legislature not 
to and your new plan costs more than your last plan. 

Governor Thompson. You are absolutely wrong, Congressman. 

Mr. Stark. Your new plan is going to cost more because of ad- 
ministrative overhead and you want me to give you extra money 
to kick people off welfare? No thanks. Governor. 

Governor THOMPSON. Could I respond? 

Mr. Stark. There is not much time. 

Chairman Shaw. The time belongs to the gentleman, but I would 
be glad under my time limits 

Mr. Stark. Why don’t you respond to the bishop or the cardinal? 

Governor THOMPSON. I would rather respond to you, because you 
are absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Stark. I am not the Catholic Church. I am a liberal. Re- 
spond to them. See what you say to the Catholic Church in Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Camp. Let him talk, if you want to hear the answer. 

Mr. Stark. I want to hear what he is going to say to the Catholic 
Church. 

Governor THOMPSON. I agree that every county in Wisconsin, in- 
cluding Milwaukee County, has had a reduction in welfare. 

Mr. Stark. What do you say to the Catholics? 

Mr. Camp. Let him answer. 

Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Regular order. 

The Chair yields to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Stark. What do you say to the Catholic Church, Governor? 

Governor Thompson. I say the Catholic Church is wrong, just 
like you are wrong. 

Mr. Stark. They are wrong? 

Thank you very much. 

Governor THOMPSON. Thank you. Congressman, for listening to 
my response. 

[The following was subsequently received;] 
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February 28, 1996 


VIA HAND DELIVERY 


The Honorable Pete Stark 
United States House of Representatives 
239 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-0513 


Dear Mr. Stark; 

We wish to provide additional information regarding the hearing on welfare reform 
proposals on February 20, 1996 at which Tommy Thompson, Governor of Wisconsin, testified 
on behalf of the National Governor’s Association. 

Wisconsin tribes support welfare reform that improve the opportunities of poor people 
and mothers on AFDC. However, examples being used by the Governor could hurt ah 
economically or depressed areas and especially rural areas. 

State claims of welfare "reform" programs, such as Wisconsin’s, would not be credible 
unless those programs had been fueled by private sector jobs. 

In Wisconsin, the major source of private sector jobs has been the tribal gaming industry, 
which includes jobs in tribally-owned casinos, restaurants and hotels. Since 1991, approximately 
15,000 jobs have been created, only 70% which have been filled by non-tribal members. 

Jobs have not only been provided by tribal operations, but using any type of economic 
multiplier, the number of jobs and the entire state of Wisconsin's economy have been positively 
impacted. The types of private sector job opportunities that have been noted above are the types 
that will truly reform welfare. 

It is not only the number of jobs that are significant. Approximately 50% of jobs created 
can and are filled by individuals formerly unemployed and 20% by individuals formerly on 
welfare. The communities surrounding tribal gaming facilities in Wisconsin have seen a 15% 
reduction in AFDC since the development of tribal gaming. 

Another significant fact concerning tribal employment is that the tribes have implemented 
medical benefits and supplemented their day care facilities making entry level jobs feasible for 
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single parent families. The Wisconsin state programs provided no additional day care facilities. 
It puzzles us that the present Wisconsin program fails to address day care and lacks an 
educational component. 

We request that these facts be taken into account when evaluating welfare reform 
proposals. 

Sincerely yours, 



(Mole Lake Band of Lake Superior Chippewa) 




CC^/L&f 


Rose Gunoe 
Chairperson 

Red Cliff Band of Lake Superior Chippewa 





Trepania / 


Alfred Trepa 
Chairman 

Lac Courte Oreilles 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa 
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Governor Carper. Could I make a comment, Chairman Shaw? 

Chairman SHAW. I will get back to you. I haven’t used my time 
as yet and I will get back to you. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Matsui. 

Mr. Matsui. I thank the gentleman. 

I appreciate the fact that Mr. English wanted Mr. Carleson’s 
statement in the record, because I think that those who have been 
around understand that in 1981 under Gramm-Rudman, and in 
1988 under the Family Support Act, we did have a Republican 
President in the White House, Ronald Reagan, and much of the 
waivers that the Republican and Democratic Governors are seeking 
right now are because of some of the activities that occurred in 
1981 and 1988. 

What is interesting, what is frightening to me is that the Gov- 
ernors and others are being advised by some of the same people 
that were involved in the 1988 and 1981 bills. It is kind of ironic, 
because at that time, they wanted to prevent fraud so they added 
all these regulations, such as valuations of automobiles, disregards, 
and the definition of work, which just created more paperwork and 
redtape, and now they are all of a sudden saying give us flexibility. 
It is a little strange that this is actually occurring. 

But I would like to ask Governor Carper a question to follow up 
on Mr. Levin here; Mr. Levin indicated that $6 billion was the ad- 
ditional AFDC cost in the early nineties when we had a recession. 
You have suggested a $1 billion increase, a total of $2 billion. Do 
you feel that is an adequate amount honestly. Governor? 

Governor CARPER. Since you are asking me to be honest. Con- 
gressman, let me just say, let’s just run some numbers through for 
1 minute. 

Mr. Matsui. If you could answer these questions in a rapid way, 
because I do only have 5 minutes. I am sure the gavel’s going to 
hit as soon as my 5 minutes are up. 

Governor CARPER. I will try to move quickly. In my State, we 
spend about $340 a month on cash/AFDC benefits for a family of 
three. Some States provide more. We will just use an average of 
$400 a month in cash/AFDC. That works out to about $5,000 a 
year. For $1 billion you could provide for a year cash assistance to 
about 200,000 families nationally, $5,000 a family; that is with a 
contingency fund for 1 year. If you double that to $2 billion, you 
can provide cash/AFDC to an additional 400,000 people for a whole 
year. Most recessions last anywhere from 

Mr. Levin. The last recession lasted better than 5 years. Gov- 
ernor. 

Governor CARPER. Most recessions last anywhere from 12 to 18 
months, as we know. 

I said to you earlier, we started from two primary positions as 
Governors. One, to document cash/AFDC with no contingency fund. 
The other was to provide for the individual entitlement without 
any — where we come to as a compromise is we both had to give. 
We have given as Democrats to say not only do we want term-lim- 
ited benefits but we will take a block grant. Republicans have 
given because they have gone from saying we don’t want any con- 
tingency fund to a bigger one that is at least $2 billion. 

Mr. Matsui. What was your starting point on this? 
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Governor Carper. In Delaware, we cash-limit benefits to 2 years. 
After 2 years people have to be working. 

Mr. Matsui. I am talking about on the contingency fund. 

Governor Carper. I think I support Senator Daschle in the cen- 
ter for about $4 billion as a need. 

Mr. Matsui. We have $4 billion in Federal funds allocated for a 
general entitlement on child care. That is the additional amount 
you are recommending. But there is no requirement of a State 
match. I understand that both you and Governor Thompson have 
said that you are concerned about children and you would never do 
anything that would be harmful to them. So, you wouldn’t have 
any problems, I take it, then, if we required a maintenance of effort 
that is currently the same amount that the Governors and the 
States are putting in. If we put that in there, you would support 
it, in fact, advocate that, is that right, since you want to make sure 
we protect these people? 

Governor Carper. In our State, we spend a whole lot more 
money. 

Mr. Matsui. Do you support that, in other words, if we put in 
a provision saying that there shouldn’t be any reduction in mainte- 
nance of effort in this area? 

Governor Carper. Let me put on my NGA hat. There are some 
Governors who say this isn’t sm important issue. That is they do 
not want to be required to spend their dollars in order to match 
the $4 billion. I suspect in Wisconsin 

Mr. Matsui. You took no position on the whole issue of immigra- 
tion mainly because if we restrict money and benefits to legal im- 
migrants, it would increase the cost to States. I would imagine it 
would be better for you not to take a position on that. 

I would also like to mention some of the payments made for a 
family of three in different States. Alabama, $164 a month; Mis- 
sissippi, $120 a month; Arkansas, $204; Texas, $204; about 15 
States that are at that level. Right now, they are getting food 
stamp benefits that make up the difference, but if you block grant 
food stamps, you could put them in a jeopardizing situation. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, because my time is up, but I 
think what Mr. Stark has said is absolutely correct. If I were a 
Democratic Governor, Governor Carper, in fairness to you, I would 
like this plan, too. Federal Government raises the money, we give 
it to you, you spend it any way you want. We have to be account- 
able to the taxpayers and you can do whatever you want with it, 
there is no accountability. 

My thought on this, you would be more intellectually honest if 
you would say cut the program out, reduce people’s taxes, you raise 
the taxes and you come up with the programs. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

After the outburst of my colleague from California, Mr. Stark, 
both Governors have requested an opportunity to respond. On my 
time, I would be glad to yield to the Governors for a response. But 
before I do so, it is interesting to note where you call for help. 

I haven’t noticed Mr. Stark adopting the bishops’ recommenda- 
tions on abortion nor some of the other things which we find that 
the Catholic Church has a very strong feeling about. I have met 
with the bishops in my office myself. I am a Roman Catholic my- 
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self. The Chairman of this Full Committee is a Roman Catholic. 
Both of us believe very strongly in our religion but that doesn’t 
mean we are going to let our religion focus the direction of this 
Congress on legislation as it appears to us from our hearing proc- 
ess as the best way to go forward in order to help people. 

I would like to at this time yield to Governor Thompson and then 
to Governor Carper. 

Governor THOMPSON. I am a Catholic, too. 

The truth of the matter is, Congressman Stark, is that you 
picked two counties. If you want to pick on Wisconsin, that is fine. 
But you want to take a look at the total thing we have done in wel- 
fare. We have been able to reduce our caseload by over 33 percent. 
That is more than any other State anywhere. 

Those individuals are working. They are not working for mini- 
mum wage. We have a Cadillac program in Wisconsin for Medicaid, 
which you should endorse. We have some good programs on moving 
children off of welfare and their parents off of welfare. 

We also are doing it in every county, not just the rural counties, 
the urban counties. Every county has gone down. You can pick out 
two isolated incidents. It was not what we wanted to do, to pick 
those two counties. It was what your waiver system under HCFA, 
under Health and Social Services and what the White House would 
allow us to do. 

We wanted to go into the urban areas and we wanted to expand 
our work, not welfare. Our W-2 program that we are working on 
right now is going to do that. It is going to go statewide, it is going 
to go into Milwaukee County. It is nice for you to sit out here and 
say that we can’t do this and we have got to keep the system as 
it is. 

Give us a chance. If you are so afraid that we are going to do 
something bad, put some general standards in that we have to 
meet, and then have Tom Carper, and myself, and John Engler and 
other people come back, and we will come back on bended Imee and 
say how we are doing and show you and kiss your ring, but give 
us the opportunity during the period of time and allow us the flexi- 
bility to set up a program that actually does work. That is all we 
are asking for. 

Chairman Shaw. Governor Carper. 

Governor CARPER. I am glad that one of us here is not Catholic. 
Let the record show that you have a Protestant, a Presbyterian sit- 
ting here with Governor Thompson. I think one need not be Catho- 
lic to actually feel fairly comfortable about what we are doing with 
respect to helping people become self-sufficient in my State. I will 
just give you a couple of examples. 

We time-limit benefits in Delaware. When somebody goes to 
work and they work for somebody who doesn’t have health care as 
a condition of employment, we let them come in for Medicaid. If 
they are earning less than 100 percent of poverty, they are indefi- 
nitely covered by Medicaid. If their income exceeds 100 percent of 
poverty, we will cover them for 2 additional years beyond that. 

In Delaware when somebody goes to work, we will help them 
with child care. We used to have waiting lists in our own State of 
about 1,700 people, waiting for help on child care. Today we have 
zero. We have entirely eliminated the waiting. We have done it be- 
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cause of some money from you, and we have also done it with 
money from our own State. The thing I have found and I think the 
Catholic Church maybe found most troubling about what actually 
came out of this Subcommittee and out of the House of Representa- 
tives was on the mandate side. 

You said to States like ours, even if you want to have a family 
cap, even if you do want to pay extra benefits for people that have 
kids who are on welfare, you can’t do that, you have got to impose 
your mandate on the family cap. We don’t like that. Give us the 
flexibility, the option. 

The other thing you have said is even if you want to provide ben- 
efits to teenagers who have kids, you couldn’t. As Governors we re- 
ject those, what I call, mandates from the right, just as we would 
mandates from the left. Leave it up to us. Give us the option. 

The two most important things we can do to help people be suc- 
cessful and also to look out for kids, is child care, decent money for 
child care and helping people with health care. Those are the two 
major impediments to people going to work. I think our proposals 
that were submitted to you on welfare today and on Medicaid later 
on in the month help to address those two greatest needs. 

Chairman Shaw. I would like to thank both of the witnesses. You 
have certainly — and I made the point at the beginning — that you 
are role models. You certainly are role models for what it is to at- 
tack the problem and to be rewarded for the solution. 

We have got to quit measuring compassion here by how much 
money you throw at a broken program. We all know the existing 
program is an absolute disaster. It is the cruelest one of all. These 
people who are on welfare, we must have faith in them, have faith 
in the human spirit. They are the descendants of people who went 
to the cities and went to these places where there are no jobs 
today, they are descendants of the ones that went there for the 
work. The only difference out there between them and their grand- 
parents and great grandparents is the fact that the jobs are not 
readily available but that the system is set up in such a way that 
it rewards them for not working, not getting married and having 
more and more children. It perpetuates poverty. 

I thank you both for being with us. We very much appreciate 
your comments. 

Chairman Shaw. I understand that everybody is here right now 
for the second panel. If they would take their seats at the witness 
table and they will proceed in this order: David Ellwood, a profes- 
sor of the John F. Kennedy School of Government, Harvard LJniver- 
sity in Cambridge, Massachusetts; Eloise Anderson, director of the 
California Department of Social Services in Sacramento, California; 
Gerald Whitburn, secretary of the Massachusetts Executive Office 
of Health and Human Services in Boston, Massachusetts; and Rob- 
ert Greenstein, the executive director of the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities here in Washington, DC. 

I don’t believe that any of these witnesses are strangers to this 
Subcommittee and it is my privilege to welcome you back. 

If you would proceed, we will keep you in the order in which I 
introduced you. 
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OK, Dr. Ellwood, if you would proceed. We have each of your pre- 
pared statements if you have submitted them, and it will be a part 
of the record. 

You may summarize if you see fit. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID T. ELLWOOD, PROFESSOR, JOHN F. 

KENNEDY SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Ellwood. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Members 
of the Subcommittee. It is a pleasure to be back again to appear 
before you. It has been a while. A lot has happened. I am happy 
to talk about the NGA proposal. Let me just say that any welfare 
reform worthy of its name is going to do two things: It is going to 
put a lot more people to work, and it is going to reduce poverty 
among children. 

I think I can summarize in just a couple of sentences what my 
major point for you is. If you do move forward with this plan, you 
have got to deal with the maintenance of effort issue. Better you 
should put back a match of State funds with Federal. Second, you 
have to eliminate the food stamp block grants. I have much more 
than that to say, but those are absolutely vital if you want to avoid 
a race to the bottom. 

Let me make a couple of points quickly. First, real reform must 
support working families and families that are willing to work. The 
NGA got it right here when they said that the EITC is absolutely 
vital, we shouldn’t cut it much at all. Cutting the EITC is like cut- 
ting pay for working families. That will interfere with welfare re- 
form. 

The NGA also got it right in saying we need more money for 
child care. Moreover, I endorse the statements of the Governors 
who said medical care is absolutely critical. Putting more money 
into the contingency funds is not nearly enough for dealing with re- 
cessions, but it is a good start. I favor some of the proposals to do 
performance bonuses. 

Still, I am very concerned, especially in the lower benefit States, 
about where things are headed. It is very hard to get a sense of 
how much variation there is across States and what is feasible. I 
think the simplest way that I have found for understanding the dif- 
ferences in benefit levels in these block grants is to simply say, let’s 
suppose we put all the money together, AFDC block grant money, 
the child care money, the work and training money, and ask how 
much money is there per poor child per week. 

In the higher benefit States, you get a number like $40, $45, 
even with the money put in by the Governors. The States them- 
selves are contributing $40 or $45, so you have got about $80, $85 
a week for child care, for training and for cash aid. That is not a 
lot of money but it is at least enough to get started, to think about 
moving people from welfare to work and provide some services. 

But in the lower benefit States you get a number more like $15 
in the Federal grants for cash aid, child care, and training com- 
bined. That is $15 per poor child per week. Come on, what can you 
do for that? 

My real fear is in some of those tower benefit States, you can’t 
realistically do very much. What States will be forced to do since 
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they can’t do the impossible, they will do the possible. The possible 
is cutting people off, lowering services, I am afraid some of those 
States may find it much more efficient and inexpensive to move 
people from welfare to the State border than from welfare to work. 
That is how the race to the bottom begins. 

I also fear that will happen at the Federal level. I wonder what 
will happen next year as we think about cutting Medicare further 
or reducing its growth, whatever terminology you want to use, or 
creating more tax cuts, and some suggest cutting the welfare block 
grant. Who will stand up and support the welfare block grant, es- 
pecially recognizing that there is these enormous differences be- 
tween rich and poor States in terms of how much block grant 
money they get? Item one is you have got to be aware of the fact 
that there is a real danger in the race to the bottom. 

That brings me to item two. States have got to be expected to 
pay their fair share. It is not very surprising that when the Gov- 
ernors come to town they ask the Federal Government to do more 
and they offer to spend somewhat less themselves. 

What is significant, however, is that unless you find a way to put 
back a match, preferably, or at least a maintenance of effort. States 
will have an enormous incentive to cut benefits rather than move 
people from welfare to work. 

What you need is a simple match of State dollars with Federal 
dollars. It is only fair and only reasonable. I have some calculations 
in my testimony that show you how much greater the incentive is 
to cut benefits rather than putting people to work under this plan 
and others. 

I much prefer match to maintenance of effort. Maintenance of ef- 
fort is complicated and it penalizes States who are success stories. 
Let me just say that is the single best way I can imagine to fight 
a race to the bottom is making sure you have a serious match. 

Finally, a couple of quick points. If we are going to a much more 
State-oriented system, I do not understand why we need to man- 
date time limits at 5 years without any work. Why can’t we leave 
that up to the States. It doesn’t save any Federal money since you 
have block grants. I don’t see why it is fair cutting people off if 
they can’t find a job, especially if the States don’t want to do it. 

Finally and critically, please do not block grant food stamps 
under any conditions. That is the core of our safety net. If we start 
racing to the bottom on food, we will have hungry children and 
that will be widely unacceptable. 

I do think you face a choice. At its best, welfare reform is an op- 
portunity to help poor children and to focus the welfare system 
around work. At its worst, it can be a start on a race to the bottom 
and real harm that can come to our Nation’s children. I believe the 
National Governors’ Association proposal is a good place to start, 
but I urge you to make important changes. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of David T. Ellwood 

Regarding the National Governors* Association Welfare Reform Proposal 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to 
appear before you agmn today. 

All my life I have worked for real welfare reform, reform rooted in the values of work and 
responsibility and family and community. I have fought for reform mostly because I believe that 
the only way to really help our children and preserve our iliture is to ensure that families are given 
a hand rather than a hand out. I have always maintained that real reform will help children 
because it will help their families to a brighter future. I even believe, some say naively, that 
welfare reform can bring people together, that we can escape some of the stereotyping and “us 
versus them” attitudes that too often characterize reform debates. After all, the harshest critics of 
welfare remain the recipients themselves. 

Any welfare reform worthy of the name ought to do two things: get many more people 
working and leave fewer children poor. It's easy to assert one is increasing work by simply 
cutting people off welfare, but one will surely increase poverty in doing so. It is easy to reduce 
poverty by raising benefit levels, but that will surely come at the expense of less work. 

I have been saddened and distressed by the twists and turns of welfare reform. The 
sensible work focussed reforms proposed by the President in 1994 and by Republicans in this 
Committee in 1993 seemed lost in the frenzy of budget cuts and political hostility of the past year. 
Happily at least some states have taken leadership in doing the hard work of advancing welfare 
reform. After almost a decade, the Family Support Act is finally taking hold. The emphasis on 
work oriented reform has been taken to heart by some states. But welfare reform remains a very 
delicate issue. It remains easier to cut than to support work. If reform becomes mostly about 
budget cuts and gutting the federal safety net, then I fear for our children. 

I am happy to comment on the welfare reform proposal of the National Governors 
Association (NGA). I must tell you that I remain skeptical, though I admire the bipartisan way in 
which the reforms were developed. I think the only hope for viable reform is genuine bipartisan 
cooperation. Let me offer 5 simple messages: 

• Real reform requires a strong EITC and resources to support work, training and child 

care. The NGA proposal still leaves poorer states facing severe fiscal pressures. 

• States should pay their fair share. The NGA proposal lets states off the hook. A match is 

your surest protection from a race to the bottom. 

• Mandating arbitrary time limits without work is a mistake. 

• Avoid block granting food stamps under any circumstances. 

• Monitor state performance and learn from state experience. 

I will briefly discuss each. 

Real reform must support working fanulies and families who are willing to work. That 
implies continued strong support for the Earned Income Tax Credit and adequate resources 
for work, training and child care in good times and in bad. Even with the additional 
resources in the NGA proposal, poorer states will face severe fiscal pressure if th^ try to do 
real reform. If you are serious about work, you must be serious about the things that make work 
possible. There is precious little money here, especially for poorer states. 

The NGA proposal is a real improvement over the conference bill. It limits cuts in the 
EITC to $10 billion. In my view, the EITC should be cut very little if at all. There is good reason 
it was Ronald Reagan’s favorite low income program. It really is the most pro-work, pro-family 
support program we have. Cutting the EITC is equivalent to cutting the pay of low income 
working families. Few things can hurt work centered welfare reform efforts more than cutting the 
EITC. 

The additional money called for in the NGA proposal for child care, contingency funding 
and performance bonuses wll also help. In many states, the combination of state and federal 
resources probably will allow real reforms. Still, particulariy in the poorer states, work oriented 
reform will be very difficult indeed because so little money is provided to them in the block grants 

The most recent data 1 have is for the Senate version of the bill, but 1 think the conference 
proposal would be very similar. In wealthier states such as California, New York and 
Massachusetts, the total amount of money provided in the block grants for cash aid, work 
programs, training, job placement and child care in the year 2000 is roughly $2000 per poor child 
per year. Those states contribute a roughly equal share, so there may be $4000 per poor child per 
year—roughly $80 per poor child per week for child care, work, training and cash aid. The 
governors proposals might add another $3-5 per poor child per week. That is not a lot, but it 
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does allow some opportunities for reform, especially when one remembers that in these higher 
benefit states, moving someone off of welfare leads to fairly sizable savings in welfare dollars 
which can be used to help pay for things like child care. 

But now consider the poorest states with the lowest benefits. They will be getting less 
than $600 per poor child per year. That is less that $12 per week for work, cash aid, trmning, and 
child care! Even if they maintain their own contributions where they are, the total will be much 
less than $20 per poor child per week. Twenty dollars per week for everything needed to move 
people into work and out of poverty. Let’s be realistic. And remember benefits levels are very 
low in these states, so that welfare savings from moving people from welfare to work are very 
unlikely to cover even the costs of increased child care. 

When a recession hits, things will look even tougher. There will be many more needy 
people and many fewer jobs. Under these conditions, Federal rules about work levels may be 
simply unsustainable. 

States cannot and will not do the impossible. But they will do the possible. The possible 
is to cut people off, to offer less service, to provide less child care for the working poor not on 
welfare. Some states may find it much easier to move people from welfare to the state border 
than from welfare to work. And so the race to the bottom may begin. Even governors and 
legislators who want to focus on work-based reform may find the economic and political 
consequences too serious in the face of the activities of nearby states. At least in some states 
welfare reform may be about cutting people off and moving them around— not about work. 

Further cuts are also quite likely at the federal level as well. Who will defend the welfare 
block grant when the hard work of further slowing of Medicare or finding money for tax cuts is 
before the Congress? How can a set of block grants long endure when they give some wealthier 
states four times more money per poor child than th^ give poorer states? 

States must be asked to pay their fair share. If taxpayers across the nation are 
contributing resources for welfare reform, it seems legitimate to ask taxpayers in each stale to do 
their fair share. States should not be allowed to displace federal dollars, especially new federal 
dollars, with old state ones. Yet the NGA proposal allows just that. Although the proposal calls 
for $4 billion in new federal spending on child care, it seems to allow states to cut their own 
spending for child care. Thus, the states could simply use the new federal child care money to 
offset state expenditures. This hardly seems fair, and it will do nothing to help people move from 
welfare to work. 

The lack of any match or maintenance of effort requirements for child care are really just 
part of a much larger problem involving state contributions. The NGA proposal seriously 
weakens maintenance of effort provisions already in the existing bills. By reducing the level of 
effort required, and by changing the rules for the contingency fund, states are put in the position 
of having very strong incentives to cut people off rather than put them to work. Changed 
incentives spell serious problems. 

Consider a hypothetical state spending $100 million total on AFDC which currently has a 
60/40 match. Then the federal government will be paying $60 million and the state $40 million. 
Under current law, if the state were to cut its total aid by 10% by lowering AFDC payment levels 
and cutting people off, it would save $4 million in state funds, but it would lose $6 million in 
federal dollars. But if the federal mon^ were instead in the form of a block grant, a 10% benefit 
cut would save the state $ 10 million and cost the state nothing in federal aid. The incentive for 
cutting is magnified manifold with block grants. The same cut saves the state 2.5 times as much 
money and costs them nothing in lost federal aid. This incentive would apply even with a strict 
75% maintenance of effort rule. 

Higher maintenance of effort rules would help, but they are notoriously hard to enforce. 
Maintenance of effort proposals where large portions of the money can be moved around, make 
them even harder to enforce. And maintenance of effort proposals really don't make sense if a 
state is able to move large numbers of people from welfare to work due to its own efforts or the 
impact of an improved economy or changed demographics. Then both the states and the federal 
government can rightly spend less. 

You could easily implement a block grant with a state match. Set block grant levels in 
whatever manner seems fair and simply maintain a requirement that federal dollars be matched 
with state funds. This will give states all the same flexibility of the current proposals with far less 
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of an incentive to cut state spending and begin the race to the bottom. You can lower the match 
rate somewhat if the goal is state fiscal relief, but it is vital that a match be maintained. If a state 
does not draw down its full allocation, the remaining money could be put in a reserve fund to help 
other states which need additional resources. This would help the lower benefit states which may 
need more resources for work or child care, without costing the federal government anything 
more. 

A match would sharply reduce incentives for state cuts. And it would also increase the 
political viability of the block grants in Washington, since the allocations would continue to be 
linked to what states were willing to spend, not simply a formula from the past. Indeed, in my 
view the best mechanism we have to prevent a race to the bottom is one that does not cost the 
federal government a dime— a state match. States and the federal government currently share the 
responsibility and the risks for the costs and the benefits of welfare reform and they should in the 
future. And matches are both simpler and fairer than complicated maintenance of effort rules. 

Avoid mandating time linuts without woFii. I continue to be deeply troubled by the 
difiering interpretations of time limits in state and federal plans. I strongly favor time-limits on 
cash ^d for the healthy. At some point people ou^t to be expected to work if they are to receive 
further aid. But I vehemently oppose "cold-turk^" time limits where people are cut off arbitrarily 
after some period, even if they are willing to work and cannot find a job. There are times and 
places and people for whom no work is available. Simply cutting them off will create further 
desperation. That is poverty, not reform. 

If states insist on work after a time limit is reached, preferably in an unsubsidized job, but 
in a subsidized private, non-profit or public job if necessary, then they can ensure that no child will 
suffer when the parents are willing to work and help themselves. Any publicly subsidized jobs 
should pay the minimum wage and probably not receive the EITC. Then if there really are private 
jobs available, people will have a strong incentive to take them. Since I believe there usually are 
some private sector jobs avsulable, few subsidized jobs will likely be needed. But if people really 
cannot find work, how do we justify doing nothing for them and their children? 

If we really are moving towtud state based reforms, with capped funding, I see no logic 
whatsoever to having cold turkey time limits after 5 years. Let states experiment. Such time 
limits do not save federal money because block grants ^e fixed expenditures. Why can't states be 
allowed to do what they think is best? If you decide to maintain the 5 year limits, then the 20% 
exemption should be increased significantly. Significant numbers of children are at risk of 
poverty. 

Do not block grant food stamps under any conditions. 1 realize that the food stamps 
program is not in the jurisdiction of this committee. But I believe protecting food stamps as the 
one fundamental element of a national safety net is absolutely essential. Nothing is more essential 
to our future than having children who are adequately fed. Food stamps assure that regardless of 
where a child lives, regardless of the resources available in the state, the family should have 
enough resources to buy food. Coordinating food stamp rules with AFDC makes sense, allowing 
cash-out demonstrations makes sense. But welfare reform is proceeding quite well without 
putting this essential child nutrition program at risk. 

Monitor state performance and learn from state experience. I applaud the fact that 
some money for research is included in the legislation, but 1 continue to wish that more could be 
done to monitor the well-being of children and to ensure that particularly innovative programs are 
carefully evaluated Much of the rapid progress in recent years in welfare reform has come from 
the fact that state waivers nearly always included strict demonstration rules so states have been 
able to learn from themselves and each other. The truth is that states often resisted doing careful 
demonstrations on their own, and that the waiver rules forced them to be evaluated. As a result 
we have learned more in the past decade than we learned in a generation prior to this period 
With the passage of block grants, current demonstrations will likely end. New information will be 
even harder to find. Losing the opportunity to learn from the diversity of state experiences 
created by block grants is a tragedy. 

A related but different concern comes from the need to monitor the well-being of children 
in states. If federal dollars are going to help poor children, we really need to keep track of how 
children are faring. Ideally, there would be grounds for federal intervention when children’s 
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situation is seriously deteriorating. States must be expected to report in detail on what is 
happening to their children. 

Next Steps 

I do not know whether welfare reform will pass again this year. I must say that as we 
move into the election season, I find myself tom by an urgent desire to put-off further 
consideration of welfare reform until next year when reason and the well-being of children are not 
mixed with the often ugly election year political dynamics, and a recognition that passing welfare 
reform will likely prevent it from becoming the grist of competing presidential sound bites. 

Personally I think you should wait. You can do much better than this. You risk far too 
much with this reform package. In the meantime, state innovation and reform will continue. One 
thing should not wait, however. The bipartisan child ^pport enforcement provision If welfare 
reform does not move forward, child support enforcement should be moved separately this year. 
One more year waiting for welfare reform will make little difference in light of state waivers. One 
more year waiting for child support enforcement will make a discemable difference. 

Welfare reform is fundamentally about our future. If the reform you pass unleashes a race 
to the bottom and leads to the ultimate decay of federal support for state efforts to help people 
help themselves, the legacy of this effort could be a cruel one indeed. If instead, it helps people 
really move to work and reduces poverty, then we are all better off. I am very worried that the 
outcome will be the former rather than the latter. 

If you do proceed, I cannot emphasize enough how important it is to reinstate some form 
of state match and to eliminate the food stamp block grant option. Neither will cost the federal 
government anything. But they could make a very big difference in determining whether this 
conception of welfare reform is the start of a race to the bottom or a new beginning for at least 
some families and children. There is too much at stake to risk our children’s future. 
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Chairman Shaw. Ms. Anderson. 

STATEMENT OF ELOISE ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, SACRAMENTO, CALI- 
FORNIA 

Ms. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Subcommittee for providing another opportunity for me to speak to 
you about welfare reform and the recent agreement by the Nation’s 
Governors. 

Governor Wilson and I continue to be optimistic that we will see 
an end to welfare as we know it. We continue to believe that the 
Nation is ready for reform. We in California are ready, we believe 
that we at the State level have a much better understanding of our 
needs and that we take care of our needy. 

As you know, AFDC is no longer a rational program. AFDC pol- 
icy, as we now operate under, is the result of 60 years of layering 
policy after policy on the core, a policy of deprivation. This program 
has been asked to solve many different problems over the years. Its 
purpose until recently hasn’t been questioned. 

Over the past 60 years since its inception, we have changed its 
people and the people and the circumstances in which it was de- 
signed have also changed. We no longer expect a parent, particu- 
larly a mother, to stay at home with her children. More mothers 
work outside the home today than they did in the thirties, when 
this program was implemented. 

We don’t expect men, particularly husbands and fathers, to be 
the sole income provider in the family. However, the program oper- 
ates under those assumptions because the core policy is one that 
believes the father is the major income provider and mothers 
should remain in the home with children. The AFDC discourages 
work, it creates dependency, it supports out-of-wedlock births, and 
it contributes to family breakup and discourages marriage and the 
formation of two-parent families, particularly among the poor. 

Governor Wilson believes so much in the block grant concept, 
that it will happen, that he has proposed a new program for the 
State of California. I believe that our proposal is an indication of 
how other States will treat its poor. 

Our proposal is based on the five principles which you find in our 
waivers: First, mutual obligation between the recipient and society. 
Second, fathers and mothers equally responsible for the financial 
support and nurturing of their children. Third, work should pay 
more than welfare. Fourth, welfare should not contribute to family 
breakup. And fifth, recipients should be treated with respect and 
dignity and be held responsible for the direction of their own lives. 

In our proposal, we added two to the five principles, a single pro- 
gram design cannot meet the varying needs of families receiving 
public assistance and program administration should be simple. 

The one thing that I found when I moved to California is that 
we had 9 feet of rules and regulations by which we should operate 
this program. That is absolutely outrageous. We must put what we 
have learned from our demonstrations, our local tallying, and what 
recipients are saying and their research shows to our design. We 
believe that States must be allowed to set their own policies and 
run their own programs consistent with Federal goals and objec- 
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tives, but the Federal Government should get out of the business 
of directing and dictating. 

In providing State flexibility for block grants, we understand that 
you may want assurances that the States will offer basic safe- 
guards for people. I am concerned about the potential for widely 
varying levels of benefits and services. 

Well, right now, different grant levels exist between the States. 
Based on a family of three, a grant level in my State is $120, in 
some States it is $923. Your concerns about equal access statewide 
and due process were more relevant in the fifties than they are 
today. In the welfare area the law has developed to such an extent 
that today we have constitutional protections which will remain in 
place even with block grants that we didn’t have in the fifties. 

The National Governors’ Association block grant proposal is a 
giant step in the right direction. Please do not send us back to 
using the waiver process as a means of trying to get change. We 
do not want to use the waiver process to create change we feel is 
needed. 

It is a process that was not designed for the States to be 
innovators and develop their own policy. It is a research and dem- 
onstration process for the Federal Government to change its poli- 
cies which over the past 2 years have changed, an innovation that 
it has not chosen to do. 

In our final look at what you do, please allow us to have more 
flexibility. Governor Wilson voted in favor of the policies that the 
Governors have put on the table because he believed that we 
should support that, but he still supports three things: The family 
cap as a national policy, an opt-out for States; the issues around 
legal and illegal immigration in California is very important; and 
we need some technical changes in the child support provision. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony of Eloise Anderson 
Director of The California Department of Soda! Services 
Before the Ways and Means Subcommittee on Human Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
February 20, 1996 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee for once again providing me 
with the opportunity to speak to you about the urgent need for federal welfare reform 
providing block grants to states. 1 am speaking to you today not just from a policy 
position but also as a person with thirty years of management and administrative experience, 
including providing services in a communi^ agency. 

First, I want to applaud all of you for your tei^city in keeping welfare reform on the front 
burner. There is a groundswetl of support among Democrats and Republicans for Congress’ 
efforts to fashion AFDC policy that makes sense for the 21st century. 

AFDC is no longer a rational system and is widely recognized as outdated. It 
discourages work. It creates dependency. It supports out-of-wedlock births, and it 
contributes to a family breakdown by discouraging marriage and the formation of two-parent 
families. These outcomes were never intended. 

As you are aware over the past several years, the states have been trying to bring AFDC 
into the 1990's. In order for a state to consider agruficant reforms, they have to use the federal 
waiver process which was not designed for program change. The waiver, as you know is for 
research and demonstration, and was not designed for states to institute individual policy changes. 
Furthermore, the process is extremely cumbersome, needless and time consuming. This process is 
subjective with no set standards and criteria, by which states are given permission to demonstrate 
a policy. Even if states show that their demonstrations work, the federal waiver is time limited. 
They are not permanent. All the *^reforTn^* states have done will go away at the end of the 
demonstration period, which is usually five years. 

California has firsthand experience with this waiver process. In order to carry out 
Governor Wilson’s priority of revamping welfare policy. California has had to submit a dozen 
waivers in the past four years In one instance, it has taken the Federal Government 
eighteen months to respond with draft terms and conditions and final approval has still not been 
given. ’There are others for wluch we aw^t final decisions. In spite of these hurdles, Califomia 
has undertaken major reforms in the past five years. We have built our reforms on the following 
five principles: 

o 'There is mutual obligation between the recipient and the government 
The society has the obligation to provide temporary assistance to families 
when they are In crias. Recipients have an obligation to join or rejoin the 
work force as soon as possible. 

o Fathers and mothers are equally responsible for the noancial support 
and nurturing of their children. Child support enforcement and the 
AFDC program should be linked, so that both fathers and mothers share 
the responsibility for meeting the needs of the child Current federal 
mandates do not fully support the principle of mutual parental obligation. 

o Work should pay more than wcffaiT. The value of the welfare package 
should never be more attractive than work. An important policy objective 
in any welfare program is to ensure that no job goes unfilled simply 
because welfare rules make it unprofitable for able-bodied recipients to 
take jobs. We have attempted to remove this work disinc'?'itive and want 
to continue our effort to reinforce the expectation that every able-bodied 
recipient must work. 

o Welfare should not contribute to family breakup. We need to take a 
hard look at which policies currently discourage two-parent famiUcs, such 
as the current deprivation requirements. 

o Recipients should be treated with respect and dignity and be held 
responsible for the direction of their own lives. The attitudes and 
poUdes of the program should be designed from the belief that recipients 
are adults who are rational and in charge and responsible for their lives. 

Government cannot be respondble. 
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Based upon these principles. Governor Wilson just last month unveiled a comprehensive 
welfare redesign under block grants that wilt fundamentally change the way we view and 
administer public assistance in our state. We ire proposing to: (1) eliminate the eligibility rule 
that a family should be deprived of a paroit as a condition of receiving aid. This policy is the core 
of the AFDC program, the policy that we believe has historically been a contributing factor to the 
breakup of poor families in our society. By discouraging the father's presence in the home, it is 
my belief that this policy (deprivation) also interferes wth family formation. (2) Our new welfare 
proposal establishes a flat grant not based on marriage or family size but on income and assets. 

We propose to target services aimed at the specific needs of families in crisis to expedite their 
transition from welfare to work. We would offer intense services to those who have barriers to 
establish a work equivalency benchmark. The benchmark against which welfare eligibility and 
benefit packages will be structured is fairness and equity with low income working families. 

(3) We are proposing to change the overall purpose of welfare. The proposal is focused on 
achieving independence through work while at the same time strengthening 
and supporting diildren and families. Incentives to work are at the core of the poli^; 
allowing recipients to keep earning to the extent they do not exceed the work equivalency 
benchmark; transitional aid payments, income assistance in a form other than a direct cash 
payment; and for most families, time limits. (4) Elimination of the ineffective *^one size fits all" 
approach. The Governor’s proposal recognizes that fvnilies need help for a variety of reasons 
and require different responses from the system if they are to move rapidly to work and self- 
sufficiency. We propose to target services aimed at specific needs of families in crisis to expedite 
their transition to work. The proposal is to offer intense services to those who have barriers to 
employment and require those who are ready to be freed of the system within two years. 

Our present efforts and demonstrations have been focused largely on three major 
themes: 

o Work Incentives; 

o Promoting Education and Training; 

o Encouraging Personal Responsibility. 

We have improved work supports by: 

o Increasing child care; 

0 Increasing resource Unfits; 

0 Eliminating time limits on income disregards; and 

0 Removing the 1 00-hour rule for two^parent Emilies. 

To promote education and training, have also implemented; 

o The Cal-Leam program to encourage pregnant teens and teen parents to 
graduate from Ifigh school. 

0 Important reforms to our Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) 
program, which will allow counties to move participants into the labor 
market much more quickly. 
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Because we believe it is important to encourage personal responsibility, California enacted 

legislation that; 

o Disallows additional aid when a child is conceived and bom while a woman 
is on wel£ue. This is not to puiush the families because they are poor, but 
to provide the incentives for mothers and fathers on welfare to take 
personal responsibility in avoiding pregnancies until they are self-sufficient 

o Requires a minor parent to live with her parents or another adult relative. 

In providing state flexibility through block grants> we understand that the federal 
govoTunent may want assurances that states will offer basic safeguards for people, and are 
concerned about the potential for widely varying levels of benefits and services. Unequal 
benefits among states are already reality. Di^ent grant levels exist now without block grants. 
Based on a family of three, grant levels range from S120to$923, depending on the state. 
Concerns about equal access, statewideness, and due process were more relevant in the 1950's. 

In this area the law has developed to such an ^ent, that today we have constitutional protections 
that will remain in place even with block grants 

The National Governor’s Association (NGA) blc^k grant proposal is a giant step in the 
right direction. Please remember that the final product needs to provide states the flexibility to 
develop innovative, effective and affordable solutions to our many pressing social problems. 

At this time I would like to address four m^or issues in the NGA proposal, which 
supports the HR 4 Conference Repon with NGA Policy recommendations. 

o Family cap needs to be a national policy. 

o The NGA policy is silent on the issue of legal and illegal immigrants. Those 
provisions in the Conference Report are critical to California and must be 
included in the final bill. 

o Although California is generally very pleased with the child support 

provisions of the HR 4 Conference Report, there is still a few outstanding 
issues which we would like addressed in foe final product. These include 
enhanced funding for automation, the scope of services, details of foe 
paternity establishment performance goal and the mandatory 
disqualification from Food Stamps for anyone who owes back child 
support. 

0 Further, any final bill should allow states to ensure that fr’aud, waste and 
abuse is to be prevented. Specifically, it should allow Federal'Tax Refund 
Intercept of TANF overpayments. In addition, it should exempt Electric Beticfit 
Transfer (EBT) from Regulation **E” requirements. Last, it should retain the 1 992 
Food Stamp Quality Control Reforms which revised the method of establishing 
state error rate sanction. 

In closing, I once again applaud you in your continued efforts and perseverance in welfare 
reform. By your continued interest in this more fiesble approach, you are acknowledging that 
states have been the laboratories for welfare redesign and are giving us the tools to continue in 
those efforts and to take even bolder, more effective steps that make sense in our communities. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Anderson. 

Mr. Whitburn. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD WHITBURN, SECRETARY, MASSACHU- 
SETTS DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Whitburn. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, it is nice 
to be here. 

I have just one message today, and that is that I do hope that 
you will finish this legislation and get it done immediately. From 
my perspective, not enacting this reform would be a genuine trag- 
edy for this country, particularly for those of us who are in the 
business of working to move people out of poverty and for those 
people who are in poverty. 

I do think that I have probably overseen the negotiations of more 
waivers, significant waivers over the last 6 years, across both the 
Bush and Clinton administrations, than anyone else. During my 4 
years as Tommy Thompson’s secretary in Wisconsin, in separate 
submissions we received waivers to implement the so-called 
Bridefare Program under which we permitted couples to marry 
without losing their AFDC eligibility, to expand the Learnfare Pro- 
gram to include younger children, to implement the two-tier benefit 
experiment to address significant welfare migration issues, and we 
were one of the first States to get a family cap waiver. Most impor- 
tantly, we gained approval to implement the Work, Not Welfare — 
2 years and off, really off. Project in the two counties that Governor 
Thompson was talking about earlier. 

Last February 10 when Governor Weld in Massachusetts signed 
the broadest reform that any State has enacted, we immediately 
started to work on the necessary waivers and promptly submitted 
them on March 31. Then we waited and we waited, and we nego- 
tiated and we negotiated, and I came to Washington to push our 
case with Assistant Secretary Bane. More waiting. 

Finally in August, Secretary Shalala did something very un- 
usual, she announced agreement on waiver terms and conditions 
that we had not agreed to. Governor Weld refused to accept them. 
He then wrote an appeal to the President. Still no agreement. To- 
tally frustrated, in September of last year we agreed to most of the 
waivers so that we could begin implementing our program — legisla- 
tion, by the way, that passed overwhelmingly in both houses of our 
legislature. 

It is interesting our lead negotiator kept a log of all the contacts 
with HHS, all the calls, all the faxes back and forth, all the con- 
ference calls. Recently, she shared that log with me; 81 back-and- 
forths with HHS; 19 with USDA; another 11 with HCFA; effec- 
tively more than 100 rounds of conversation and negotiation. That 
was just the lead negotiator, didn’t include the lawyers and the 
other legal beagles working on it. 

Talk about begging. It was an excruciating process. Once our leg- 
islation, though, was signed, throughout last year we saw the larg- 
est month-to-month reductions in caseloads that we have had in 
memory. During 1995, the Massachusetts caseload dropped from 
105,000 cases to 89,000. That is a drop of almost 16 percent and 
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one of the very largest reductions experienced anywhere in the 
country last year. 

But back to this business of waivers for just a moment. As I men- 
tioned, we didn’t accept all of the waivers that HHS tried to nego- 
tiate with us last summer, and Bill Weld refused to go along with 
the Federal Government in what they wanted to do with our time 
limit provisions. We enacted a clean cutoff after 24 months. After 
the youngest child becomes 2, the law provides recipients 2 more 
years of benefits. But the law did give the commissioner the au- 
thority to approve extensions in hardship cases. But HHS wanted 
us to effectively guarantee jobs, to take no one off the rolls unless 
the case head had a job that paid at least as much as the benefit, 
a benefit in Massachusetts that is one of the highest in America. 

With 90,000 cases, how in the world are we meant to case man- 
age motivation across all of these families? We told the Federal 
Government no, and so we are waiting now for you to finish this 
legislation so that we can get out from under the business of enti- 
tlement and out from under the limitation of waivers. 

As you may know, the Clinton administration has not granted 
any State a clean statewide-2-years-and-you-are-off limit. But Mary 
Jo Bane and I did negotiate such a waiver in two Wisconsin coun- 
ties in 1993. Governor Thompson earlier reported on the results in 
those counties. The caseload dropped very significantly once that 
program was implemented. 

I have noted the caseload records across the country in 1995, as 
a number of States have undertaken major reforms. In Indiana last 
year, major reform, caseload down almost 24 percent; in Massachu- 
setts, as I said, down almost 16 percent; in Michigan where Gov- 
ernor Engler has been so active, caseload down 13 percent; in 
Maryland, almost 18 percent; in Virginia last year, almost 10 per- 
cent. 

When you look around the country at States where action is 
being taken to reform the program, to change the rules as we start 
to expect more of people on this program, the results are in fact 
pouring in. 

I should stress, though, that we do need to do these reforms care- 
fully and with prudence. We need to monitor and keep track. We 
need to view all of our efforts at the State level, and for that mat- 
ter, at the Federal level, as works in progress, and be prepared to 
come back to the table if modifications are indicated. 

Let me reiterate in closing, again, I would strongly encourage 
this Subcommittee to move this legislation forward and to get it en- 
acted in the immediate future. Not doing so would be a sad com- 
mentary for this Congress. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Whitburn. 

Mr. Greenstein may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES, 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Greenstein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The legislation before you blends the goals of achieving both wel- 
fare reform and deficit reduction, both very important tasks. In 
fact, our center, just by way of background, is probably one of the 
few organizations in town that has for a number of months sup- 
ported the Coalition budget which has more deficit reduction in it 
than any other deficit reduction plan. But my concern involves how 
the Governors’ plan goes about both of these tasks, welfare reform 
and deficit savings. The plan the Governors have brought to you 
would increase Federal resources available for income support and 
work and child care while enabling States to withdraw very sub- 
stantial amounts of State money without losing any Federal funds. 

The board that we have up here shows that under the plan. 
States would be able to withdraw $28 billion over 7 years in State 
money without losing any Federal funds, if they went to the 75- 
percent maintenance provision, and to transfer up to $30 billion 
and use it to supplant State funds elsewhere because of the trans- 
fer provision. 

While I don’t mean to suggest that every State would do this, 
this shows that up to $58 billion, and certainly some substantial 
amount, not $58 billion, but some substantial amount, probably 
would disappear from the work and income support system. 

Let me be clear that I do think States need greatly added flexi- 
bility, but that there is a distinction between according States flexi- 
bility and setting up a financing structure in which States can 
withdraw large sums of money and in which if caseloads fall. 
States get all the savings and the Federal Government gets none 
of them. But that is what the Governors’ plan would do. 

I would note that under the welfare conference report, pven this 
argument about falling caseload, you did note that during reces- 
sion, when caseloads rise, you provided that States maintain 100 
percent of their 1994 level to access additional Federal contingency 
funds. 

What did the Governors do? They removed that requirement. So 
that States could secure contingency funds when caseloads rose 
while withdrawing State funds at the same time and using the con- 
tingency funds to supplant State dollars rather than be additions 
to them. 

Similarly, in the child care area, the $4 billion in additional child 
care funds would be entirely unmatched and the likely effect would 
be that States would spend somewhat less in State child care 
money, again using a portion of the additional funding to supplant 
State funds. 

Governor Thompson indicated that States need flexibility and the 
maintenance of effort provision wouldn’t give it to them and that 
a stronger maintenance such as 100 percent maintenance, in gen- 
eral, would unfairly require States with declining caseloads to 
maintain spending at 1994 levels. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that argument is entirely unpersuasive. 
No maintenance of effort requirement forces States to spend 
money. The 75-percent requirement doesn’t either. States could 
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spend less than 75 percent. All the maintenance provision says is 
that when a State goes below that level, the Federal Government 
and the States each share in the savings on a matching basis. 

A stronger maintenance requirement would simply ensure that 
the Federal Government shared in the costs, shared in the savings, 
if they were actually achieved while a meaningful contingency pro- 
vision, or best yet, a provision that provides matched funds on an 
automatic or entitlement basis ensures that the Federal Govern- 
ment bears its share of the additional cost when it rises. 

1 would also like to briefly comment on Governor Thompson’s 
statement that he needs a lower maintenance requirement to shift 
money to Medicaid for the working poor. In fact, if money is to be 
saved in the area, the State could take the State share of the sav- 
ings and use that to serve more of the working poor on Medicaid. 
We are acting as though the maintenance requirement is some pro- 
vision below which States are forbidden to go, and it is not. 

I would also ask the question that if serving the working poor 
is so important, and I agree that it is important, why does the Gov- 
ernors’ plan appear to repeal the requirement of current law for 
States to provide transitional Medicaid for those families that work 
their way off of welfare in the first year? 

I would add, Mr. Chairman, that if you look at the evidence from 
the States today, a number of States, including three of the largest. 
New York, California, and Pennsylvania, currently have budget 
proposals that would reduce State funding in the welfare area in 
the anticipation of this legislation and use the money not to expand 
Medicaid, in most cases, they would reduce State Medicaid funding 
as well as State welfare funding, and in these three cases, use the 
savings, at least in part, to finance tax cuts disproportionately 
aimed toward higher income groups and corporations. So, I think 
the record does not suggest that the majority of States might use 
any such savings in that fashion. 

The second column on this board, if we could leave that up, deals 
with the transfer issue. The Senate welfare bill would have limited 
transferability of the Federal welfare funds to the child care block 
grant, which makes sense, since child care is key to making work 
programs function effectively. 

But the conference report and the Governors’ plan would allow 
up to 30 percent of the money to be transferred to the social serv- 
ices block grant. Today, States pay for an array of social services 
with State dollars. As a result, the State could save a lot of State 
money by diverting funds from the welfare block grant, from work 
programs as well as cash support, and using them to supplant 
State dollars now used to provide social services. 

The States could then take the saved dollars and use them for 
anything — roads, highways, tax reductions, whatever. I would note, 
the funds that go into the social services block grant don’t even 
need to be used for poor families with children, they could be used 
for the elderly, disabled, and they could be used for families well 
above the poverty line, since the income limits in title XX are gen- 
erally much higher. 

Let me just add a few quick points in closing, that if there is in- 
terest, I can elaborate on during questions. 
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I think there are some areas of the Governors’ plan that need re- 
finement. The notion of using food stamps as a trigger for the con- 
tingency fund makes sense, but I think the particular food stamp 
trigger will not work as the Governors themselves intended. I think 
they didn’t take into account that the food stamp cuts in this bill 
will reduce the food stamp caseload. Since the lower caseload has 
to rise 10 percent above the 1994 food stamp level, it may amount 
to such a big increase that States won’t qualify for the contingency 
fund when the Governors anticipated they would. 

Last, I would just mention that I think the Governors retained 
a provision that, it is my understanding, they didn’t know was in 
the Welfare Conference Report. This was a provision you did not 
have originally, Mr. Chairman. It was a Senate provision, that was 
retained in conference, that would over time raise the eligibility 
age for SSI from 65 to 67, with the ultimate effect that 65- and 66- 
year-old poor elderly women, most of them widows who can’t find 
work in the private sector, would lose their safety net. 

My understanding is that in the budget negotiations with the 
White House, congressional leaders quickly agreed to drop that 
provision. It produces no savings in the next 7 years. 

I think the Governors didn’t know that was in the package. It 
wasn’t in the document they worked from explaining the conference 
report. I would urge that if you go forward, that you reaffirm your 
decision and drop that provision. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow;] 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 
before the 

Subcommittees on Human Resources 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
February 20, 1996 

I appreciate the invitation to testify before the Subcommittee on this important 
issue. As you know, I direct the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, an 
independent non-profit policy institute that specializes both in federal and state fiscal 
issues and in programs and policies affecting low-income people. 

The nation now faces difficult policy decisions on several fronts. The long- 
term fiscal forecast requires that we institute strong deficit reduction measures. The 
current state of welfare and poverty dictates that we reform the welfare system. 

As a member of the Bipartisan Commission on Entitlement and Tax Reform in 
1994 and a supporter of its "call to action" on deficit reduction, which is sounded in 
both the Commission's interim and final reports, I believe the time for strong 
measures to reduce long-term deficits is at hand. The Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities is one of the few organizations that has supported the budget-cuts in the 
"Coalition" or "Blue Dog" budget, which contains the largest amount of deficit 
reduction of any balanced budget proposal and calls for — among other measures — 
increases in Medicare premiums and a reduction in cost-of-living adjustments, along 
with no tax cuts. 

The approach taken to reduce the deficit should entail broadly shared sacrifice, 
not a highly disproportionate sacrifice on the part of the poorest families. In 
assessing the effects of federal policy changes on different income groups, state 
responses to these policy changes need to be considered along with direct federal 
actions. In this regard, the Governors' welfare proposal gives cause for serious 
concern. It would facilitate the state withdrawal of extremely large amounts of 
resources from basic income support and work programs for poor families with 
children. It also would cut too deeply in several other areas such as food stamps. At 
the same time that the NGA proposal allows states to withdraw substantial resources 
it provides few real protections for poor children and families. 

I. NGA Proposal Would Permit States To Withdraw Up To $58 Billion from 

Income Support and Work Programs 

The welfare proposal approved by the National Governors' Association (NGA) 
would increase federal resources available for income support, work and child care 
programs as compared to the welfare conference agreement. But the NGA proposal 
also would enable states to withdraw very substantial state resources from these 
programs without losing any federal money. States would be able to withdraw from 
these programs or to divert to other uses some $58 billion between 1997 and 2002. 

NGA Proposal Embraces Weak Maintenance-of-Effort Provision 

Under current law, the federal and state governments share in the cost of 
providing AFDC benefits and funding welfare-to-work and child care programs. 
States contribute between 20 percent to 50 percent of these costs, with wealthier states 
contributing a higher proportion than poorer states. This structure provides states 
with an important incentive not to reduce state resources for these programs; under 
the current matching structure, if a state withdraws $1 of state resources from AFDC 
or work programs, it loses between $1 and $4 of federal AFDC funds. This incentive 
structure has provided a counterweight to potential efforts to save state money by 
cutting AFDC benefit levels or reducing the scope of work programs. 

Under the block grant structure endorsed by the governors, this matching 
structure would be fundamentally altered. States would receive a block grant with 
essentially fixed funding. Block grant funding levels would be based on state 
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expenditures for AFDC and work programs in 1994.' To receive its full block grant 
allocation, a state would simply be required to contribute state funding for work, 
income support, and child care programs equal to 75 percent of what it spent on 
these programs in 1994. 

• If every state expended only what was required to receive its full block 
grant allocation, state funding would fall $28 billion below what the 
Congressional Budget Office projects states would provide under 
current law. Compared to current law, this represents a 30 percent 
reduction in state funding. (The $28 billion figure assumes that the 75 
percent maintenance-of-effort requirement is in place each year between 
1997 and 2002. As drafted in ihe welfare conference agreement, it 
appears that there would be no maintenance-of-effort requirement in 
2001 and 2002, suggesting that a state would receive its full federal 
block grant funding in those years whether or not it put up any state 
funding. It is unclear whether this is a technical drafting error or a 
policy decision to sunset the maintenance requirement. The $28 billion 
figure cited here assumes this is a drafting problem. If there is no 
maintenance requirement in 2001 and 2002, states could withdraw 
substantially more than $28 billion in state resources.) 

• As long as a state provided funds for these programs at no less than 75 
percent of its 1994 funding level, there would be no financial incentive 
for a state to provide <my additional state dollars. If a state were to 
provide $1 above the 75 percent "maintenance level," it would secure no 
additional federal funds. Similarly, if a state withdrew $1 in state 
resources, it would not jeopardize any federal funding so long as the 
state met the 75 percent maintenance requirement. The disincentive to 
cut benefits for poor children and families that the current matching rate 
structure provides would largely be eliminated. 

An Unbalanced Partnership: NGA Proposal Would Provide Additional 

Federal Dollars To States That Withdraw Substantial State Resources 

While the 75 percent "maintenance-of-effort" provision is part of the welfare 
conference report, the governors altered the maintenance requirements in the 
Congressional legislation in one key respect. Both the conference agreement and the 
Senate welfare bill contained a provision which required that state funding must 
equal 100 percent of the state's 1994 expenditure level for the state to qualify for 
"contingency funding." The governors deleted this requirement, enabling states to 
receive contingency funds while cutting their own state expenditures to 75 percent of 
their 1994 level. 

• The 100 percent maintenance-of-effort requirement attached to the 
contingency fund in the welfare conference agreement provided the 
bill's only incentive for states not to withdraw substantial state funding. 

• Removal of this requirement would enable states to receive federal 
contingency funds when poverty and unemployment climbed, while 
withdrawing state funds at the same time. The federal contingency 
resources could simply supplant state spending. Instead of a federal- 
state partnership to assist increasing numbers of poor families, the 
federal government could end up providing states increased resources 
with little effect on the overall amount of aid available to poor families.^ 


* To be precise, block grarxt cdlocations would be based on the highest of 1994 spending, 1995 
spending, or the average of spending between 1992 and 1994. 

^ While states would need to match the federal contingency funds, the amount of state matching 
funds required would generally be far less than the amount of funding a state could withdraw if there 
is no requirement that states maintain 1994 funding levels to receive contingency funds. 
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THE NGA CONTINGENCY FUND PROPOSAL 

The NGA proposal includes an additional $1 billion in federal funding for the 
contingency fund. Under the NGA proposal, states would be eligible for the contingency 
fund if they met either of two "triggers." A state in which the unemployment rate was 
above 6.5 percent and which had an unemployment rate that was still rising would 
qualify, as would a state in which the number of children receiving food stamps was at 
least 10 percent higher than it was in either 1994 or 1995. 

While the addition of federal resources and the addition of a food stamp trigger are 
important improvements to the contingency fund, a few additional changes are needed if 
the contingency fund is to work as intended and to afford protection to states and to poor 
families during recessions and other times of increased need. 

• The requirement that the number of children on food stamps increase a full 10 
percent before states can access the contingency fund should be carefully 
evaluated. This level may preclude many states with significant increases in 
need from securing contingency funds b^ause their food stamp caseloads 
have increased substantially but not by 10 percent. In developing this 
recommendation, it appears the governors overlooked one key point — the 
food stamp cuts likely to be included in a welfare bill will reduce the number 
of children receiving food stamps, with some states seeing a larger reduction 
than others. (States with large numbers of immigrant children receiving 
benefits could face particularly large reductions.) Thus, it is important that for 
the purposes of the contingency fund, state food stamp caseloads in 1994 and 
1995 are adjusted to reflect the fact that if d\e food stamp cuts included in the 
welfare bill had been in effect in 1994 and 1995, state food stamp caseloads 
would have been lower than they actually were. 

• The unemployment trigger also needs some refinement. States that see their 
unemployment rate rise relative to their unemployment rate in the year or 
years on which their block grant funding is based should be eligible for 
contingency funds. Since state imemployment rates varied in 1994, the level of 
unemployment required to qualify for contingency funds also should vary. In 
addition, states should not be required to have both high and rising 
unemployment rates. A state experiencing a protracted recession could be 
barred from receiving contingency funds even when its unemployment rate 
remains well above the 1994 level — perhaps even at double-digit levels — 
because its unemployment rate would no be longer rising. 

• During a national recession, uncapped r^urces should be available to states 
with increased need. Similarly, states with particularly severe recessions 
should have access to open-ended funding even if the national contingency 
fund has been exhausted and the coimtry is not in a nationwide downturn. 
Access to uncapped resources in these cases will ensure that states facing 
particularly large increases in need will have the funds necessary to provide a 
safety net for those additional families needing assistance. 


The governors' proposal also provides an additional $4 billion in federal child 
care funding. States would not need to provide any additional state funding to 
qualify for these federal funds — states would still face only the overall requirement 
to maintain 75 percent of their 1994 spending on income support, work, and child 
care combined. With the addition of these f^eral child care resources, it is likely 
that many states will spend less state money on child care than they would have 
without ^e addition of these federal funds. 

In short, some of this additional federal child care spending may simply 
supplant state resources. As long as the state maintained overall spending at the 75 
percent maintenance level, it would face no negative repercussions from allowing 
these federal funds to replace state child care i^ources in part or in whole. Thus the 
addition of $4 billion in federal child care resources is likely to result in a net addition 
of less than $4 billion. 
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A Strong Maintenance-of-Effort Provision Does Not 
Unfairly Punish States With Falling Caseloads 

Some have suggested that a strong maintenance-of-effort provision unfairly 
requires states in which caseloads are falling to maintain spending at 1994 levels. 

This argument is flawed. The maintenance-of-effort provision applies to aggregate 
spending on work, cash assistance, and child care. If welfare caseloads are declining 
because more families are working, then presumably the number of low-income 
parents needing child care would increase. Under (he maintenance requirement 
states are free to shift spending from cash assistance to child care. In addition, if 
states are to expand significantly the number of families participating in work 
programs, then additional resources will need to be devoted to this effort. 

Moreover, a stronger maintenance-of-effort provision than that in the NGA 
proposal would not preclude states from reducing state funding levels below the 
maintenance level. If states reduce funding below the designated maintenance level, 
the federal government would share in the savings, rather than having the states 
gamer all of the savings. A stronger maintenance requirement simply ensures that 
the federal government shares both in the costs of providing aid and in any savings 
that may be achieved. Given the federal government's serious deficit problems, why 
shouldn't it share in these savings? 

The most efficient way to ensure that resources are provided to families in 
need is through an entitlement structure in which poor families meeting program 
requirements receive assistance and federal funding follows state caseload increases 
and decreases. A funding structure that provides federal matching funds to states 
based on the number of families served ensures that both levels of government share 
in the cost of providing aid when need increases and also share in savings secured 
during more prosperous times. 

If the entitlement funding structure is replaced with a block grant, however, a 
federal-state fiscal partnership is still needed if both states and families are to be 
protected. A strong maintenance-of-effort requirement addresses this issue,* ensuring 
that states and the federal government share both in costs and in savings while 
providing an important disincentive for states to reduce spending by more than is 
warranted by decreases in need. 

NGA Proposal Would Permit States To Divert Billions of 
Federal Dollars Away From Income Support and Work 

Like the welfare conference report, the governors' proposal also would permit 
states to transfer up to 30 percent of their federal Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) block grant funds to several other programs, including the Social 
Services Block Grant, the child protection block grant, and the child care and 
development block grant. This provision is much more expansive than the transfer 
provision in the Senate welfare bill; the Senate bill allowed welfare block grant funds 
to be transferred only to the child care block grant The transfer provision in the 
governors' proposal would place in jeopardy roughly $5 billion per year — or almost 
$30 billion between 1997-2002 — of federal block grant dollars that could be diverted 
from income support and work programs. 

The provision that would allow TANF block grant funds to be transferred to 
the Social ^rvices Block Grant is particularly problematic. States currently pay for 
an array of social services largely with state dollars; the cost of these services 
substantially exceeds the modest federal funding provided under the Social Services 
Block Grant. As a result, a state could save substantial state money by diverting 
funds from the TANF block grant to the Social Services Block Grant and using these 
resources, in lieu of state dollars, to fund existing social service programs. There is 
likely to be pressure to divert TANF block grant funds to various social services since 
in many states; social service providers are orgaiuzed into effective lobbies. There 
usually is no lobby of equal influence for welfare recipients or work programs. 
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Adding to the concerns about this diversion authority, TANF block grant 
funds diverted to the Social Services Block Grant would not even need to be used for 
services for poor families with children. Resources under the Social Services Block 
Grant are used to fund organizations providing services to an array of groups, 
including the elderly and disabled. S^ial Service Block Grant funds pay for services 
including in-home care for the elderly and disabled, juvertile justice services, and 
substance abuse counseling and treatment. Moreover, the income limits for services 
supported under the Social Services Block Grant are typically well above the poverty 
line. 


The governors' proposal also permits the transfer of TANF block grant funds 
to child protection services as welt. At present, 22 states are under court order to 
improve child protection services because of inadequate performance in this area in 
the past. A state could transfer TANF block grant resources intended to fund income 
support and work programs to child protection services so that fewer state dollars 
had to be spent in this area. 

The structure of the Senate welfare bill is preferable here, limiting transfers to 
the child care block grant, the one other program most directly related to making 
welfare-to-work efforts effective. 

The Bottom Line: States Could Withdraw Up To $58 Billion 

Taken together, the weak maintenance-of-effort provision and the provision 
allowing states to divert federal block grant dollars to other purposes would place 
$58 billion in federal and state funding for income support and work programs in 
jeopardy between 1997 and 2002. Under the governors' proposal, states could 
withdraw or divert these resources and still have access to their full federal welfare 
block grant allocation, plus an additional $4 billion in federal child care resources, the 
additional $1 billion in contingency funds, and additional job performance bonus 
funds. 


To be sure, it is imlikely every state would reduce state spending to the full 
extent allowed under the governors' proposal. But evidence is already accumulating 
that many states will withdraw significant resources. New York's governor has 
proposed a 26 percent cut in cash assistance benefit levels for poor families with 
children in that state. California's governor has proposed steep cuts in benefit levels 
and the imposition of time limits significantly harsher than those the federal welfare 
legislation would require. And in a number of other states, including Louisiana, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, and Virginia, governors have proposed time limits much 
shorter than the maximum five-year time limit included in the NGA and 
Congressional proposals. Reductions in benefit levels and the institution of very 
short time limits both provide ways for states to save money and withdraw 
substantial state funds from programs for poor families with children. 

II. Entitlement Protections for Children 

Under the governors' plan, as under the conference agreement, children would 
no longer have an assurance of receiving basic income support, even if they were 
very poor and their parents were willing to comply with all work requirements. 
States would have broad discretion to curtail eligibility for basic income support for 
any category of needy families with children. States would be free to set state- 
imposed time limits of any duration (as long as the time limit did not exceed five 
years) without regard to whether parents can secure jobs to support their children. 
States could impose one or two-year time limits and terminate families' benefits 
without providing the parent with work-related services. States could deny aid to 
families with young parents or temporarily incapacitated parents. States would once 
again be permitted to deny aid to two-parent families. 

The block grant contains virtually no standards or protections for needy 
children, not even for those deemed eligible under a state's own criteria for its state- 
designed program. Under H R. 4, states have no obligation to provide assistance 
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DESIGN OF PERFORMANCE BONUS SHOULD BE CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 

If a performance bonus is included in d\e final welfare bill, care should be taken to 
ensure that states with successful welfare-to-work programs are the ones rewarded with 
bonus funds. The performance bonuses included in the conference agreement would 
reward some states that did not have successful work programs but instead reduced their 
caseload by instituting austere time limits or narrowing eligibility as well as states that 
improved their job placement rates by serving more employable families. The bonus also 
would likely reward states that saw Aeir caseloads fall and job placements rise simply 
because their economy was robust. While the NGA proposal endorsed the concept of a 
performance bonus, it did not provide details explaining how such a bonus should be 
designed. 

In the context of a block grant program in which states have discretion to determine 
which families are served, it is difficult to design a performance bonus that rewards states 
with successful work program. To increase the likelihood that the performance bonus 
actually rewards states that have successful welfare-to-work programs, the following 
should be considered: 

• The "performance measure" should be tied directly to how many aid recipients 
were able to find work. States should not be rewarded, for example, simply 
for reducing their caseloads. Such a measure would reward states that 
reduced their caseloads without moving parents into jobs. It also would 
provide a disincentive for states to use block grant resources to provide 
supplemental assistance to working poor families. 

• States with high unemployment and more disadvantaged caseloads should be 
judged in comparison to states with similar economies and caseload 
characteristics. States with very low unemployment and states in which a 
large proportion of aid recipients have recent work experience and a high 
school diploma will typically have a higher job placement rate even if they 
have a weaker welfare-to-work program 


even to families that qualify under state rules and a state could close intake at any 
point during the year or place new applicants on waiting lists at its discretion. 


The NGA Proposal and Basic Safeguards 

The governors do propose that states set forth "objective criteria for the 
delivery of benefits and for fair and equitable treatment" in their state plans. But it is 
not clear what this language is intend^ to mean. On its face, the language suggests 
that families seeking assistance should not be treated in arbitrary and capricious 
ways. It also could mean that families in similar circumstances must be treated the 
same way. Since the block grant in the underlying legislation has virtually no 
standards or protections, however, the vague language in the governors' proposal 
could fall well short of providing meaningful protections for children and families. 

For example, the conference agreement does not require states to develop 
eligibility rules for assistance or to follow their own rules. Are the governors 
suggesting that states have a duty to establish rules and to operate their programs 
according to those rules? Or could states write rules into their state plans without 
having to comply with them? Similarly, under the conference agreement, there are 
no requirements for states to establish procedures for applying for assistance or to 
process applications within any reasonable period of time. Is the concept of "fair and 
equitable treatment" meant to ensure that the state programs operate with fair and 
clearly prescribed applications procedures? If so, the legislative language of the 
federal statute will have to be more specific. 

The governors' fair and equitable treatment language has another serious 
problem. TTieir proposal does not alter the provisions of the conference agreement 
that prohibit the federal government, except in certain limited circumstances, from 
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assuring that states operate programs in compliance with federal law. (The statute 
gives the federal government the authority to impose penalties on states for several 
specific violations including failure to meet work rates, failure to comply with data 
requirements, and for expending funds in violation of the statute.) In practical terms, 
this means the federal government is precluded from taking any action if a state fails 
to set objective rules for its program, fails to follow such rules, or fails to comply 
with certain federal requirements. 

For example, both the governors' proposal and the conference agreement 
prohibit states from sanctioning a mother of a young child if the mother can prove to 
the satisfaction of the state that she is unable to comply with work requirements 
because of the unavailability of child care. If a state did not implement or comply 
with this provision of federal law, however, the federal government would have no 
authority to take any action against the state. As long as the block grant is funded 
with federal dollars, it is entirely appropriate for the federal government to require 
states to meet basic federal conditions for the expenditure of those funds and to take 
steps to assure that states comply with those conditions. The governors' welfare 
proposal precluding federal enforcement diverges even from their own Medicaid plan 
which provides that the Secretary of HHS could bring action in federal courts on 
behalf of individuals who believe they have been aggrieved by the state. 

The Strength of the Safety Net for Children Threatened 

The combined effect of fiscal incentives that encourage states to reduce aid and 
the absence of protections for poor families is likely to be to heighten the possibility 
that substantial numbers of poor families with children are left with inadequate 
assistance. When this subcommittee contemplated this possibility last year during 
consideration of H.R. 4, there were assurances by Members supporting the bill that 
families denied cash assistance would still be guaranteed the protection of a noncash 
safety net that includes Medicaid and food stamps. Neither the conference agreement 
nor the governors' proposal adequately reflects Ws commitment, however. Families 
adversely affected by the new TANF block grant also could lose eligibility for food 
stamps and Medicaid. 


Food Stamps 

The governors' proposal would give states the option of converting the food 
stamp program into a block grant. In contrast to the food stamp program, which is 
highly responsive to fluctuations in need due to economic or population changes, 
block grant funding would be frozen with no adjustments for population, poverty, or 
food prices and no contingency fund. As a result, food stamp block grant funding 
would fall steadily further behind need, with the food assistance benefits provided to 
poor households providing less food purchasing power with each passing year. The 
funding crunches would be most acute during recessions, when poverty and 
unemployment climb. 

If AFDC is converted to a block grant, it becomes even more important to 
preserve the nutritional safety net provided by the food stamp program in all states. 
Under the TANF block grant, many children will no longer be assured of receiving 
cash assistance. States could run low on funds and turn families away, or families 
reaching state or federally-prescribed time limits could lose assistance without being 
able to find work. Under the current food stamp program, there would at least be an 
assurance that a food assistance safety net of last resort is in place for these children. 

Under a food stamp block grant, however, there would be no assurance that 
food stamp funding would be sufficient to provide aid to these families. In states 
operating both a TANF and food stamp block grant, an increase in poverty could 
exhaust funding in both programs simultaneously and force states to institute waiting 
lists for cash and food aid at the same time. Moreover, under a food stamp block 
grant, a state would no longer have to provide benefits to all groups of the poor. 
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States could, for example, increase food stamp benefits for poor elderly and disabled 
beneficiaries at the expense of benefits for families with children. 

The food stamp proposal is likely to affect states that do not elect the block 
grant as well as those that do. Once a substantial number of states opt for the block 
grant, the regular food stamp program is likely to become increasingly difficult to 
sustain. In future years when further budget reductions are needed. Members of 
Congress from block grant states are likely to prefer deeper reductions in the national 
food stamp benefit structure — since such reductions would have no impact on their 
states — to reductions in other programs that could affect their states. The stage 
would be set for steadily deepening cuts in the food stamp eligibility and benefit 
structure over time. 

It should be noted that providing a food stamp block grant option is not 
necessary to accord states greatly increased flexibility in operating the food stamp 
program. The welfare conference agreement allows states unprecedented flexibility 
within the regular food stamp program to align their food stamp rules with the rules 
they establish under the new TANF block grant in order to simplify administration 
and use the food stamp program to promote welfare reform goals. 

Medicaid 

In addition to the possibility that many families with children could lose the 
federal guarantee of cash assistance and food stamps, the governors' proposal also 
dispenses with the assurance that many of these families will receive health care 
coverage through Medicaid. Under current law, families receiving AFDC are assured 
of receiving Medicaid. Both the House and Senate versions of H.R. 4 included 
provisions that maintained Medicaid coverage for families that would have been 
eligible for AFDC under current law. 

In contrast, a substantial portion of the 1.6 million AFDC children over age 12 
— and of the more than 4 million AFtXI parents — could lose Medicaid coverage 
under the governors' plan. (Children through age 12 would be covered by Medicaid 
if their incomes are below the poverty line.) 

The NGA proposal would essentially give states two options for determining 
Medicaid eligibility for these parents and older children. States could provide 
Medicaid coverage just to those parents and those children over age 12 who are 
eligible for the state's new TANF block grant program. This is problematic because 
the new program could have eligibility criteria much more restrictive than the 
existing AFDC program. Alternatively, states could provide Medicaid to those who 
would be eligible for AFDC under current law, an option similar to the requirement 
in the House and Senate bills except for one key change. The NGA proposal would 
permit states that now have AFDC income limits above the national average to limit 
Medicaid eligibility to those parents and children over age 12 who meet the national 
average AFDC eligibility limits. The maximum AFDC benefit for a family of three in 
the average state equals just 39 percent of the poverty line and is far below the AFDC 
income limits in states such as California, New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Minnesota. Some 1.1 million AFDC children over age 12 live in states with AFDC 
benefits above the national average. In short, under the NGA proposal, large 
numbers of poor parents and children over 12 could join the ranks of the uninsured. 

While this hearing is not about the governors' Medicaid proposal, it is worth 
noting that even those children who retain eligibility for Medicaid could find their 
benefit package far weaker than at present. States would have virtually complete 
discretion to scale back the health services diat Medicaid covers. They could 
establish stripped-down benefit packages that fall short of providing adequate 
medical care for children. 

The NGA proposal would give states fiscal incentives to follow such a course, 
because it would enable them to withdraw extremely large amounts of state Medicaid 
money without affecting their federal Medicaid allocations. In large part because 
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state Medicaid matching requirements would be reduced, states would be able to 
withdraw $182 billion to $214 billion in state Medicaid funding over the next seven 
years while still receiving their full Medicaid block grant allocations. Studies by 
CBO, the Urban Institute and others indicate that only a fraction of savings this large 
could be achieved through health care efficiencies such as greater use of managed 
care. The bulk of such savings would have to come from reducing the number of 
people insured under Medicaid, scaling back the health services that Medicaid covers, 
or both. As a result, states could scale back Medicaid eligibility for poor parents and 
older children, strip back the health services Medicaid covers for children who 
remain irtsured, and withdraw substantial amounts of state funding without losing 
any federal Medicaid dollars. 

Here, again, there is a problem of balance. While states could withdraw these 
large sums, other features of the governors' Medicaid plan make it likely that much 
of the federal Medicaid savings which leaders of both parties have sought in budget 
talks would disappear. When CBO "scores" the governors' Medicaid proposal, the 
federal savings it produces may be found to be substantially below the savings 
envisioned under both the Administration and the Republican budgets. 

The imbalances under the Medicaid plan are even more serious than this brief 
account indicates. The plan also would make legal various financing gimmicks and 
dubious financing schemes that a growing number of states were using to meet 
Medicaid matching requirements without providing the requisite amounts of states 
funding until the Bush Admirustration and Congress outlawed these schemes in the 
early 1990s. Making such schemes legal again would mean that states could 
withdraw even larger amounts of state resources from Medicaid without losing 
federal dollars. 

IV. NGA Proposal Would Deny Elderly Poor Between Ages 65 and 67 SSI 

Benefits 

The governors' proposal improves the conference agreement by eliminating the 
two-tier payment structure for disabled children remaining eligible for SSI. But 
whether knowingly or not, NGA effectively retained a little noticed-provision that 
would raise from 65 to 67 the age at which impoverished elderly individuals may 
receive Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits. 

This provision was not in the House version of H.R. 4 and produces no 
savings. I would emphasize that this provision was not identified in the document 
prepared for the governors which enumerated the provisions of the conference 
agreement. It appears that when the governors deliberated on these issues in early 
February, they were unaware this provision was part of the conference bill. 

Under rules that date back to the establishment of SSI under President Nixon, 
the elderly poor may qualify for SSI when they reach age 65. The welfare conference 
agreement would raise this age in tandem with the scheduled increase to 67 in the 
age at which people may retire and receive full Social Security retirement benefits. If 
this provision were fully effective today, it would deny SSI assistance to more than 
100,000 poor elderly people in any given month. A number of those losing assistance 
also could lose Medicaid eligibility as a consequence of losing SSI. 

SSI disproportionately serves people who have low job skills and whose prior 
employment may have involved substantial manual labor. Most of these workers 
have little opportunity to continue working when they are 65 or 66, in contrast to 
more affluent and skilled persons who work at white collar jobs and can remain 
employed longer. 

Many of the rest of SSI recipients in this age bracket are women who did not 
accumulate enough quarters of work outside the home to qualify for Social Security. 
In fact, some 74 percent of SSI recipients between the ages of 65 and 69 are women. Poor 
elderly women living alone would be disproporhonately affected by this change. 
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When this matter came up in late December during budget negotiations 
between the Administration and Republican Congressional leaders, this provision 
was quickly dropped. I would recommend it be deleted from future welfare 
legislation. It tears a new hole in the safety net, with those injured primarily being 
impoverished 65- and 66-year-old women living alone who are unlikely to find 
private sector employment. 


V. Immigrant Benefit Issues 

The NGA proposal is silent on the question of how welfare reform legislation 
should treat immigrants. In past statements, various governors have expressed 
concenrs that restrictions on immigrants' eligibility for federal benefits not result in 
large cost-shifts to states. 

For a welfare reform bill both to be workable for states and to avoid stranding 
legal immigrants who have nowhere else to turn for help, significant changes from 
the cotrference report should be made in this area. This is particularly true in several 
areas where the burdens imposed on the states would be out of proportion to the 
savings achieved for the federal government. 

Counting the income of a sponsor as though it were part of an immigrant's 
income is appropriate; sponsors are supposed to help support the immigrants whose 
entry they sponsor into the United States. On the other hand, banrving legal 
immigrants who have no sponsors or whose sponsors have died from receiving 
benefits is unduly harsh. By denying subsistence benefits to legal residents who have 
no place else to turn, this approach risks either causing severe destitution or shifting 
costs to state and local governments. 

Changes also are warranted in several other areas. These include; exempting 
Medicaid, school lunch and other child nutrition programs from new immigrant 
benefit restrictions; either exempting discretionary programs from these restrictions or 
making application of the restrictions to discretionary programs a state option; 
exempting the very old and those who have become disabled since entering the 
United States; and simplifying the calculatiorts of how many quarters of work an 
immigrant has. These issues are discussed in more detail in an appendix to this 
testimony. 

VI. Conclusion 

The NGA welfare proposal would provide additional federal resources to 
states while at the same time permitting states to withdraw large amounts of state 
funding for income support and work programs without losing any federal funds. 

The Administration previously project^ that the conference agreement on the 
welfare bill would add 1.5 million children to the ranks of the poor and make many 
who already are poor still poorer. Taken as a whole, there is little to suggest the 
governors' proposal would significantly reduce the number of children added to the 
poverty population or made poorer, given the potential for such large-scale 
withdrawal of state resources along with the depth of the reductions in areas such as 
food stamps. Substantial changes are needed to the plan to make it more balanced so 
it does more to promote work and reduce poverty, and less to provide a mechanism 
for state fiscal relief. 
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APPENDIX: IMMIGRANT BENEFIT ISSUES AND 
THE WELFARE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


Exempting Medicaid from Restrictions on Immigrants 

The conference agreement would make most legal immigrants ineligible for 
Medicaid (except for emergency services) during their first five years in the country. 
After the first five years, the income of an immigrant's "sponsor" would be counted 
as though it were part of the immigrant's income. The effect of this provision would 
be to make virtually all immigrants with sponsors ineligible for Medicaid until they 
became citizens and to make poor immigrants without sponsors ineligible for 
Medicaid for five years. By contrast, the Administration's proposal exempts 
Medicaid from restrictions on benefits for legal immigrants. 

Exempting Medicaid is the preferred course to follow. For many legal 
immigrants, purchase of individual health insurance would be prohibitively 
expensive. 

If immigrants ate denied Medicaid, public hospitals and state and local 
indigent care programs will be left with the burden of caring for low-income 
immigrants. Making immigrants ineligible for Medicaid also would increase 
uncompensated care costs, which could interfere with state efforts to hold down 
provider reimbursements for Medicaid and for state employee health care coverage. 


Exemptions for Certain Eideriy and Disabied immigrants 

The House welfare bill exempted legal immigrants aged 75 or over who have 
been in the United States for at least five years from its restrictions on eligibility for 
public benefits. At their age, many of these immigrants have little practical prospect 
of naturalizing as U.S. citizens, especially since that entails developing a detailed 
knowledge of American history and government. As a result, eligibility restrictions 
imposed on them are likely to apply for the rest of their lives. By limiting the 
exemption to elderly immigrants over 75 who have been here at least five years, the 
House bill assured that only those immigrants who have supported themselves or 
been supported by their families for an extended period after entering the country 
and who are unlikely to naturalize would be affected. 

The House bill also exempted legal immigrants too disabled to naturalize. 
Some have criticized this exemption as too costly. Fortunately, a more modest 
alternative exists: exempting immigrants who became disabled after entering the 
United States. This latter exemption, which already applies to deeming in the SSI 
program, would protect immigrants that came to Bus country prepared to work but 
became disabled in a workplace accident or developed a disabling disease. In such 
cases, the needs of the immigrant are likely to have grown substantially over what 
could reasonably have been anticipated when the immigrant applied for entry into 
the United States or, in the case of sponsored immigrants, when the sponsor signed 
an affidavit of support. It is not reasonable to deny such immigrants benefits imder 
any means-tested programs. 


Deeming Sponsors’ Incomes Instead of Banning Immigrants Completely 

The conference bars immigrants from receiving federal benefits during their 
first five years in the United States and bars them from receiving SSI or food stamps 
until they naturalize as U.S. citizens. The Administration's proposal takes a different 
course. It achieves savings by counting ("deeming") sponsors' income in determining 
the eligibility of immigrants whose entry to the United States they assisted. 
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While available data indicate that few immigrants subjected to deeming qualify 
for benefits, there is a large difference between deeming and banning. For an 
immigrant admitted to the coimtry on the strength of a sponsor's affidavit, deeming 
effectively requires the immigrant to turn to the sponsor for help rather than to 
federal programs. But the benefit bans that the welfare conference report contains 
also would deny benefits to immigrants who have no sponsor to whom they may 
turn; immigrants admitted without sponsors and those whose sponsors have died. 

For example, some categories of immigrants admitted because they are in 
danger of persecution in their countries of origin may enter the United States without 
knowing anyone here. Denying them assistance under a broad ban may cause 
serious hardship. (The conference report exempts refugees and asylees for five years, 
which may not provide insufficient time to naturalize, but does not exempt public 
interest parolees and immigrants in several other persecution-related categories.) 


Exempting Child Nutrition and WIC from Immigration Restrictions 

The Senate welfare bill exempted the school lunch and other child nutrition 
programs from its immigrant restrictions. The immigration bill reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee contains a similar provision. The welfare conference 
report limited this exemption to certain immigrant categories, barring various other 
categories from the child nutrition programs. The result would be to impose large 
new administrative burdens on states, schools, child care providers, and WIC clinics. 

The conference provisions would require schools, WIC clinics, and child care 
providers that operate nutrition programs for children in attendance to determine the 
immigration status of all applicants for benefits. To comply with these requirements, 
schools would have to obtain verification of citizenship or immigration status from 
tens of millions of schoolchildren, most of whom are citizens and come from middle- 
class families. The increase in paperwork burdens would be great. The conference 
agreement also would require schools, providers, and agencies operating child 
nutrition programs to train their staffs to imderstand complex immigration forms and 
categories and to devote significant staff time to carrying out these immigration 
checks. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court has ruled that under the U.S. Constitution, 
schools must enroll immigrant children. Denying school lunches to such children 
seems unwise. If immigrant children are denied lunch and then returned to 
classrooms with citizen children, the environment that results may not be the most 
conducive to learning. 


Exempting Discretionary Programs from Restrictions on Immigrants 

All of the savings that the Congressional Budget Office attributes to the 
immigrant provisions of the welfare conference agreement fall into four areas: SSI, 
food stamps, Medicaid, and child nutrition. (Almost two-thirds of the savings come 
from the SSI program.) Yet the conference agreement also would impose restrictions 
on numerous health, education, and other human services programs, many of which 
are administered by state and local governments. In these programs, barring 
immigrants would save the federal government no money since the budgets of these 
programs are set at fixed levels each year through the Congressional appropriations 
process. Administering the immigrant restrictions in these programs would, 
however, impose significant administrative burdens on state and local govermnents 
in many cases. 

This is particularly true because many of these programs operate without the 
sort of complex application procedures that characterize large programs such as 
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welfare, food stamps and SSI. Requiring a health clinic, counseling center or food 
pantry to administer immigration restrictions could force it to enlarge its 
administrative bureaucracy significantly, quite possibly at the expense of delivering 
services. Accordingly, federal programs that are not entitlements and are funded on 
a discretionary basis should be exempt from restrictions on immigrant participation. 
At a minimum, the immigrant restrictions should apply in these programs only at 
state option. 


Simplifying Caiculations of Immigrants’ Quarters of Work 

The conference agreement would exempt legal immigrants from its 
prohibitions once they have amassed 40 quarters of work. This would allow 
immigrants who have consistently paid taxes that support public programs to receive 
the benefits of those programs when they are in need. Unfortunately the conference 
agreement's definition of a quarter of work would create serious administrative 
difficulties, however, and impose significant costs on state agencies administering 
programs subject to the bill's restrictions. The legislation would prohibit a quarter of 
work from counting if the immigrant received virtually any means-tested public 
benefit during the quarter. Thus, a state or local agency could not assume that an 
immigrant with 40 quarters of work in the Social Security system is exempt from 
eligibility restrictions unless the agency could determine that the immigrant had 
received no means-tested benefits during those quarters. If an immigrant applied for 
benefits and reported that he or she had amassed 40 quarters of work over the past 
10 to 15 years, state agencies would have to be able to determine whether a recipient 
received any means-tested benefit years earlier, perhaps in a different state. As a 
practical matter, this would be impossible. 

This prohibition would not be limited to immigrants receiving welfare or SSI: 
receipt of almost any means-tested benefit — a pre-natal check-up or counseling 
session at an agency that charges on a sliding scale, a bag of surplus commodities, 
emergency fuel assistance to prevent a utility shut-off, a home-delivered meal — 
would prevent a quarter of work from counting towards the 40-quarter test. 

As a practical matter, state and local agencies would have no way to determine 
how many countable quarters an immigrant had. They could be subjected to federal 
audit exceptior^s as a result. To make tttis provision administrable, the definition of a 
quarter of work should be conformed to the definition in the Social Security system 
so administering agencies can count any quarter of work the Social Security 
Administration shows on its records, without worrying about a benefit that may have 
been received years ago. 
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Chairman Shaw. I thank all the witnesses for their testimony. 

Mr. Ford may inquire. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Greenstein, on your chart that you have before the Sub- 
committee, do those numbers reflect cuts that might be there 
where States now provide some matching funds under the different 
programs; or are these just the cuts that we would be funding to 
the States via block grants? 

Mr. Greenstein. Under the current funding structure, if a State 
puts up an additional State dollar, it gets at least $1 in Federal 
funds. If a State withdraws a State dollar, it loses at least $1 in 
Federal funds. And the fact that if a State withdraws $1, it loses 
Federal funds and operates as a break politically, we are talking 
political reality here, I think, in keeping some States, whether it 
is the Governor or the legislature, from going too far. 

This isn’t because States are less compassionate than the Federal 
Government, I don’t believe that, but political reality being what it 
is and budget pressures and constituency strengths being what 
they are, when we move into the situation that States can remove 
money without losing any Federal dollars, the risk accelerates that 
that will occur. 

What the chart shows is that if States went to the 75-percent 
maintenance level, they could withdraw $28 billion over 7 years, 
compared to what CBO forecasts they would expend under current 
law. If they transferred 30 percent of the Federal block grant funds 
to areas like the social services block grants so they could reduce 
State services funding, that would involve $30 billion over 7 years. 
Even if the figure is one-third of that or one-half of that, we are 
talking very large amounts of money, and that is the concern, that 
adequate funding will not remain to do work programs as we 
should and to have the necessary levels of income support. 

The corollary is that if indeed States can save this much without 
harming anybody, then why shouldn’t the Federal Government 
with its deficit problems share in those savings? 

Mr. Ford. What about child care. The Governors’ Association 
proposes an additional $4 billion. It will also permit the States to 
take some of their current funding for child care programs and use 
it elsewhere. Dr. Ellwood, could this result in no new changes in 
actual dollars spent in child care? 

We heard Governor Thompson indicate earlier that we need to 
act and move quickly on this because the States have already put 
in place new welfare reform policies. 

I am concerned, though, when I look at child care or when I look 
at any matching funds that might be coming from the States, with 
the impact this will actually have on the children that we are try- 
ing to protect under an entitlement program today. 

Mr. Ellwood. I think the fact that the money comes with no 
strings attached, no match, no maintenance of effort is a serious 
problem, because it makes it very easy for a State simply to say, 
this is new money that is arriving at my doorstep. I will stop 
spending State dollars. 

Mr. Ford. Governor Thompson is saying it will help the States 
bring their costs down. 
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Mr. Ellwood. Governors are going to respond differently to this. 
Some of the Governors will, in fact, use that as more money, for 
more child care to help more people move from welfare to work. 
But some won’t. Some will find fiscal pressures too great. 

By the way, in the next recession every Governor is going to be 
looking desperately for money to find ways to pay for many things 
when your State revenues go down. If people are so willing to do 
the right thing, I don’t understand what the problem is with the 
match. Both parties contribute. 

If one State says. No, I am not going to contribute any more, we 
say fine. Then our responsibility at the Federal level is lessened as 
well. 

I think both parties — I have worked with State Governors also 
at the Federal level, who will try to do the right thing. But I fear 
there are other pressures that will get in the way. Go ahead and 
create more flexibility but please also maintain the shared partner- 
ship. Both should share the costs, both share the savings. 

Mr. Ford. Sixty years ago, when the first public policy on wel- 
fare was proposed, did we have problems with States who claimed 
to be Southern or poor States that could not afford the match? 
With this history, could we create some other problems for poor 
children in this country? 

Mr. Ellwood. Absolutely. I think the place where this is espe- 
cially important is food stamps. Part of the reason for a national 
Food Stamp Program was that we did have hungry children in 
America, and that wasn’t very long ago. We still have some, but 
not nearly as many. 

The one thing children can count on no matter where they live, 
no matter what the politics are or what the legislature or the Gov- 
ernor has decided, is that at least there is enough money for food 
or there ought to be. I think block granting food stamps is an espe- 
cially dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know you note in your testimony this Subcommittee doesn’t 
have jurisdiction under the food stamp issue, but I appreciate your 
comments regarding it anyway, and I want to thank all the wit- 
nesses for testifying. But I think it is important to note that States 
don’t have the same benefit levels now. We don’t have this magical 
uniform Federal system now. 

In fact, benefit levels vary quite a bit, I think from just about 
$200 on average in some States, to over $600 in other States. There 
is a significant difference. 

The question I wanted to ask Mr. Whitburn, does the record 
show that when States have reduced their welfare levels and have 
moved people to work, do they in fact reinvest that money? If you 
have any specific information on that, I would appreciate your 
sharing it with us. 

Mr. Whitburn. I appreciate the question. Representative Camp. 
The answer is that in those States where there have been signifi- 
cant caseload drops, and we haven’t had significant drops until re- 
cently except in Wisconsin and one or two other States, reinvest- 
ment has occurred; let me give you an illustration. When Tommy 
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Thompson was elected, the welfare department sent out $47 mil- 
lion in cash grant checks every month, $47 million when he came 
in in the beginning of 1987. When I left at the beginning of 1995, 
the department wasn’t sending out $47 million anymore, it was 
sending out approximately $35 million. We were down about 25 
percent at a time when the caseload had dropped from 100,000 
cases to 75,000 cases. 

We talked 1 minute ago about child care. When Thompson came 
in, we spent $12 million in Wisconsin in child care with 100,000 
cases. When I left 8 years later, we were spending not $12 million, 
we were spending $65 million, so we had a fivefold increase. 

We took heat all across the country as he was out talking about 
these demonstrations and why were we spending more money in 
our welfare programs, because we were investing in that State in 
the JOBS Program in particular. The proof is in the pudding — in 
that case in the Midwest, at the bottom line, more investment, 
more commitment to help people that need help. 

In Massachusetts, as I said in my introductory comments, our 
caseload dropped last year almost 16 percent. This year as we go 
to the legislature asking for money, we don’t need as much money 
for cash benefits. We need $72 million less. That is the problem 
that I have with Mr. Greenstein’s chart over there, because I find 
it puzzling. 

Should we be on a course to figure out ways to spend that extra 
$72 million? In some areas, it is prudent to make additional invest- 
ment, in others, it may not be necessary. 

Let me tell you what Bill Weld is doing. This year in our budget 
we are taking $50 million of the $72 million savings and we are 
investing it in additional child care. We are going to spend next 
year in Massachusetts $288 million in subsidized child care. Pound 
for pound, I don’t think any other State in the country will make 
that commitment. New York, thought to be as generous as any 
State, with 18 million people will spend approximately $400 mil- 
lion. Our per capita investment in child care is twice that of New 
York. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Dr. Ellwood, excluding what States may do in regard to child 
care, which we just heard about, and one of the reasons the Presi- 
dent vetoed the welfare bill was he said it was inadequate in terms 
of child care dollars. The Governors in their bipartisan approach 
have added $4 billion in additional child care. Is that enough in 
your opinion? 

Mr. Ellwood. I never know what the right number is, because 
it seems to vary. As you know, child care with younger children is 
more expansive. I think we are getting close to the right range, but 
your opening clause, I can’t let you just say — ignoring what States 
will do. I don’t know what Massachusetts would do if all of a sud- 
den 50 million new Federal dollars came in for child care. Would 
that all go on top of it? 

Mr. Camp. Assuming they invest more, as Mr. Whitburn said, as- 
suming States put more into child care, would the Federal role, in 
a sense, the $4 billion, be sufficient? His comment is that there 
would be more resources available. 
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Mr. Ellwood. No, as long as you ensure that States continue to 
spend what they are spending now and contribute to it, then I 
think this is a very good addition and gets us very close to what 
we need. If, on the other hand. States simply spend less to offset 
it, then the cost to you of insisting that States continue to do their 
share, is nothing in terms of the budget. But the impact on chil- 
dren could be enormous because it means your dollars aren’t dis- 
placing State dollars, they are supplementing them. 

Mr. Camp. And the bill has a 75-percent maintenance of effort. 

Mr. Ellwood. Not on child care money. 

Again, I think on all these things, the statement is not that 
States can’t spend less, it is not that they can’t have other alter- 
natives. The idea is simply if a State spends less, let’s not reward 
benefit cuts, which is another way in which you can cut the case- 
load, let’s instead share those responsibilities. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

I see that my time has expired. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin will inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, I just hope that this dialog that has 
gone on the last couple of minutes will be remembered by us all 
as we look at further legislation. 

The point is that when it came to the $4 billion extra in child 
care. States could simply take the $4 billion and substitute those 
for their State dollars. That is what the Governors allow. And if 
there is an inadequacy in child care, why would we want to struc- 
ture the system that way? The same with the contingency fund, 
where the 10-percent maintenance of effort is removed to qualify 
for the contingency fund. 

I am not sure what the figure should be, but I think to remove 
it essentially will allow the substitution of Federal dollars for State 
dollars. That is not what we are after. 

So, I hope we just aren’t going through the motions here. Indeed, 
I want to ask Dr. Ellwood quickly to just sum up, addressing if you 
want or I might ask your comments to the colleagues in the major- 
ity. 

You talk about a shared partnership. You talk about — Mr. Camp 
says States have different levels, different heights of the safety net. 
But this is a safety net. Sure there are different heights. There is 
something there. To just sum up, you talked about food stamps, 
about match, about the contingency fund, about transferability of 
30 percent. 

\^y does there have to be, in your judgment, some changes in 
what the Governors did in those critical areas for you to think the 
proposal is viable in terms of meeting the objectives of protecting 
kids? 

Mr. Ellwood. I just simply restate. I think the danger here is 
that some places will not behave as Governor Thompson and others 
have said they will. Some States may choose another route which 
is just as feasible and that route means cutting their benefit levels, 
throwing people off, not providing child care. 

The danger is if your State does that, what about the State next 
door? That State next door may be wanting to do the right thing, 
but if they are worried that people are going to move right over, 
they are suddenly in a situation. Even the States that want to do 
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the right thing may find themselves in trouble. That is called the 
race to the bottom. The incentive is to move people from welfare 
out of State, rather than from welfare to work. Believe me, I have 
had many conversations with people around the country who are 
in government who say that is precisely what they will do. 

The problem here is straightforward. When you are changing the 
incentives, you change behavior. We are worried about people 
working less when we raise taxes, if we say to a State, cut your 
benefits, you are going to save a lot of money. States will choose 
to do that. 

All I think we are saying here is, look, if you care about kids, 
yeah, trust the States, but one way of trusting them is to say. You 
say you’re going to keep spending the money, fine. You want to do 
it, let’s share the money. If you cut back a lot or you create savings, 
we will share that. After all, it is Federal taxpayer dollars that are 
the fear we will have to raise, as you all know. Why not share in 
the savings as well as share in the costs? 

One final point. You have a match, and suppose a State didn’t 
draw down its full amount of a block grant. That money could be 
available to some of these Southern States, such as in Florida and 
others, where I am very worried about the capacity of States with 
the low level of this block grant to do real welfare reform. That 
money might be available for other States during recessions or 
whatever else. 

I just don’t see the downside, I don’t see any cost to the Federal 
Government. Frankly, I believe many of the Governors would not 
be hurt because they would spend it. Those who would not, you 
ought to take it seriously. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Greenstein, if you could quickly, there is just 1 
minute or less, talk about the Governors’ language on protections 
for individuals and what you think is necessary. 

Mr. Greenstein. The Governors added some language calling for 
objective criteria in the delivery of benefits and for fair and equi- 
table treatment in the State plans. I think the problem is that lan- 
guage is sufficiently vague that it isn’t clear what it means. 

For example, does it mean that States could write these rules 
into their State plans but be under no obligation then to comply 
with them? 

Does it mean, for example, that States have fair procedures for 
applications, like having them processed in 1 or 2 months. It is not 
clear what it means. 

I think what is needed here is to take the principle they embody 
but to make it real in terms of legislative language. It is important 
that the legislation require that there would be rules, the States 
would decide what they are, not the Federal Government, but they 
would not only have to be in the State plans but that States would 
have to follow them. And that there would be some Federal en- 
forceability of them. 

It seems perfectly reasonable if the States have the flexibility to 
decide what they are, there should be some Federal role given all 
the Federal money involved in at least backing up that the States 
enforce the rules they themselves set. You would have, in effect, 
Federal enforceability with various incentives on the work require- 
ments. I think they would be needed here, too. 
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Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Ellwood, when you studied and did your doctoral work on 
welfare issues, I presume that is what you did it in. You did your 
doctoral work in 

Mr. Ellwood. That area of economics. 

Mr. Stark. Did you study Jonathan Swift? 

Mr. Ellwood. Yes. Actually that was not part of required read- 
ing, but in other areas I have seen Jonathan Swift. 

Mr. Stark. You remember Dr. Swift’s suggestion that we make 
children commodities and be allowed to sell them for food if they 
were under 1 year old? 

Mr. Ellwood. That is one of his proposals, yes. 

Mr. Stark. I trust that is a suggestion that you dismiss in seri- 
ousness. 

Mr. Ellwood. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Stark. Let me just read you a quote. Again, the liberals are 
getting bashed around here today, but see how you react to this. 
It says, “Any time, like now, that liberals raise their head and talk 
about how Republicans are harming children, tell me what the 
well-being of children is. Us, the liberals, have no measurement for 
it. We liberals don’t know what is happening, do not care what is 
happening. To say that children will he harmed by block grants is 
absolutely ludicrous.” 

Against a measurement of what? We don’t know what kind of 
harm we are doing to kids now, because we don’t ask the question. 

Could you comment on that? 

Mr. Ellwood. Yes, it is an interesting comment. A couple of 
things, first of all. Kids can get banned if they are left home alone. 
If they are left home alone and they are 7, 8 years old, after school, 
and there is nothing to happen for them. Kids can get harmed if 
there is no money for food and so they go hungry, whatever else. 
Kids can get harmed if they become the object of ridicule. There 
are many different ways in which kids can get harmed. 

But, look, welfare reform is about helping kids. I have spent my 
life doing this. There is no harsher critic of the current welfare sys- 
tem than me. But there is also no one more firmly opposed to just 
simply withdrawing aid. 

I believe there should be a different strategy, one that actually 
helps kids. How do you measure that, whether it helps kids? 

Are the families working? Do they have more income? Is there 
more food on the table? Those things are all things that are about 
child well-being. 

We can also measure using carefully designed developmental 
measures. But the bottom line is if you make life tougher for fami- 
lies, you are going to make life tougher for kids. You can measure 
it any way you want, but that is a simple matter. 

Mr. Stark. Do you know, Dr. Ellwood, of any study that would 
indicate that by making economic deprivation part of a program, 
that it would encourage an adult to go to work? In other words, if 
you deny — we had this problem years ago on this Subcommittee 
where disabled people wouldn’t want to risk going to work because 
they couldn’t make enough money to cover the loss of medical in- 
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surance, and if you are disabled that is far more critical than it is 
for many people. 

Do you have any academic or government study that would indi- 
cate that punishing children, denying them medical care, edu- 
cational opportunity, denying them food or punishing adults by de- 
nying them food, that it increases the likelihood that they will go 
to work? 

Mr. Ellwood. You may not like my answer because it is true 
that if you lower welfare benefits, you have a small increase in 
work, and you also end up with much more poverty. I think the 
wrong strategy for getting people to work is cut them off. I think 
the right strategy is to make the things feasible that people need; 
provide the child care, provide the training. Ultimately, if people 
can’t find a job, even provide a job. 

I think the problem with the welfare system is it is an alter- 
native to work. Let’s make it a part of a transition to work. That 
is what real welfare reform is about. 

By the way, that was exactly the principle in your proposal, 
Chairman Shaw, of several years ago. The notion is we are trying 
to move people from welfare to work because that is what is best 
for kids and for families. I think everyone on this Subcommittee 
shares it. But what we are arguing about is how to make sure that 
both the States and the Federal Government do that, as opposed 
to use the much simpler strategy, simply cut them off and hope 
more people out of desperation find jobs. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you very much. Dr. Ellwood. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Dr. Ellwood, welcome. You may not be aware, but Jonathan 
Swift’s writing, a modest proposal which the preceding speaker re- 
ferred to, was actually a satire. 

I would like to move out of the realm of satire and ask you a cou- 
ple of questions specific to your testimony. I was intrigued that you 
had indicated in your testimony that you favor time-limited welfare 
benefits which for many is a very radical position. I applaud you 
for it. 

You object, however, to a 5-year, time-limited benefit that is in- 
cluded in both the Governors’ proposal and the conference proposal 
even, I presume, with the increase in the hardship exemption 
which is suggested by the Governors. 

Can you suggest any Federal time limitation on welfare benefits 
that you would feel comfortable with and where should we go with 
this? 

Mr. Ellwood. Let me be very clear. I favor time limits when 
after the time limit is reached, you say you must go to work, pref- 
erably in a private sector job, but if there is no job available, if 
someone says, look, I live in a very high unemployment area, if 
there is no job available and someone is willing to work for mini- 
mum wage and not even get the EITC, then it seems to me it is 
someone that is desperate. 

I think providing them some sort of work at the end of that 
makes sense. Again, it was a proposal that came out of this Sub- 
committee some years back from the now Majority Members when 
they were in the Minority. 
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What I do not favor is simply ever saying arbitrarily at the end 
of 2 years, I am sorry, we don’t care whether there are any jobs 
for you, we don’t care whether your child is sick or what the rules 
are, it is too bad, that is the end of the line. 

My statement is very simple. If you are going to block grants, if 
that is your proposal, why dictate to the States what their time 
limits ought to be. Why not say to them, if at the end of 5 years, 
you are in a big recession, you have got a huge problem, you need 
more than 20 percent, let them do that. There is no cost to you. 
Give the States extra money. 

Mr. English. The hardship exemption that is in there is, from 
your standpoint, inadequate? 

Mr. Ellwood. I don’t understand why you need the 5-year limit, 
but, yes, it is quite inadequate. Because there are going to be 
States and there are going to be times when 20 percent seems like 
a very small number. 

Mr. English. You also indicated that you would oppose block 
grants for food stamps under any circumstances. As I said before, 
that is out of the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee. But can you 
suggest any direction short of block grants that we could go in as 
part of an overall welfare bill to actually reform the Food Stamp 
Program, which I think you would have to agree badly needs re- 
form? 

Mr. Ellwood. I think there are some proposals that are before 
you that are good ones. I think coordinating benefits more closely 
makes some sense. I don’t think if someone is penalized for failing 
to show up on a job or something else, on welfare, that their food 
stamp benefits should go up. I am comfortable with that kind of co- 
ordination. But what I do not think you ought to do is get into a 
situation where a State can simply decide no food for this family 
for whatever reason. 

Mr. English. Thank you. 

Ms. Anderson, I understand the President’s position is that if we 
move this forward this year and we are unable to pass a welfare 
reform bill, that the administration feels that we can continue to 
reform welfare at the State level simply by granting waivers. I 
wonder if you would comment on the consequences of that policy 
for California. 

Ms. Anderson. It would be pretty devastating for us for a lot of 
reasons. The waiver process was never designed to create what the 
States are trying to do, which is to reform welfare. There are re- 
search and demonstration grants, which 1 talked about, which sets 
up, not necessarily change, but sets up research and demonstration 
for a short period of time. Five years is usually the maximum. In 
that you need to establish, like we have done in California, experi- 
mental groups, control groups. That doesn’t get the States to the 
welfare reform or the change that they need, it just continues the 
relationship we now have with the Federal Government. 

The other thing is that it is a very difficult process to get waivers 
from the administration. 

Now, think about this; if it is really for a research and dem- 
onstration, if you have got four or five States out there already 
doing something and another State asked you to do it, why would 
you do it? Simply because, for what reason? We have already dem- 
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onstrated by saying in Massachusetts, Michigan, and Wisconsin, so 
why should we demonstrate it in California? It is the wrong vehicle 
for trying to get where we want to get, which is why I suggested 
that we not do that. 

The other thing you have talked about was a partnership, Profes- 
sor Ellwood talked about the States and Federal Government hav- 
ing the partnership. A partnership suggests some equality, and the 
relationship we have now has no equality in it. It is the Federal 
Government who is the sole owner and we are the operators of the 
system, but not necessarily the owners of the system. 

So I suggest if we are talking about partnership, then we need 
to step up with a very different way in which the States and the 
Federal Government behave in this. 

Mr. English. Thank you for coming such a distance and making 
such a powerful case for reform. This is a very distinguished panel. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Matsui. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We all want reform. We know the current system needs help. 
Certainly the 1981 bill and the 1988 bill have some items in it that 
we probably should not have put in it. It resulted in many of these 
problems that we currently have at this time. 

Ms. Anderson, let me ask you a question. You favor a 2-year time 
limit, is that correct? That is what the Governor has proposed. 

Ms. Anderson. The Governor did not propose that. The Governor 
proposed, and I am informed we have on the table right now, 2 
years for able bodied, and 5 years, in some cases, and no time limit 
in other cases, if you look at the proposal. You would find a dif- 
ferent proposal for different people. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you for that answer. 

What about the fact that if there is no job available? What hap- 
pens if one is able bodied? I understand in one of the provisions 
there is certainly no public service job. 

Ms. Anderson. \^at we have found in our State, and you 
should know this 

Mr. Matsui. I just want to know. If there is no job available, 
they are still cut off; is that correct? 

If you could just answer my question. Is that correct? 

Ms. Anderson. Yes. 

Mr. Matsui. Right. 

Let me ask you this, because under the block grant proposal of 
the Governors, I understand from the Governors’ budget that there 
will be a $41 billion shortfall on child protective services, like foster 
care services, family preservation, independent living, adoption 
services. 

I understand that you came up with 70 percent as a State match, 
and the counties put in the 30 percent. I don’t know where the 
counties are going to get their money. 

As you know, LA County just wanted about 200 million more dol- 
lars in health care from the Federal Government, which the Presi- 
dent kindly gave them. Where they are going to come up with the 
additional money, I don’t know. 

But assuming then that these people are cut off and there is no 
job available after 2 years, and you need more money for foster 
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care because you are going to be cut back by $41 billion a year, 
where are these kids going? Are they going on the list of homeless, 
or have you thought that through? 

Ms. Anderson. We come from a different place than you do. We 
believe that the turning that we have seen in California even in 
the recession, there are jobs available and that in some of our most 
highly 

Mr. Matsui. Ms. Anderson, what was the most successful pro- 
gram in California? 

Ms. Anderson. Let me finish. 

Mr. Matsui. Wasn’t it the Riverside County Program? 

Ms. Anderson. That is the one that under the demonstration 
that was the most successful. But we have had other programs that 
have been more 

Mr. Matsui. That is the most successful, though? 

Ms. Anderson. That is the one under the administration. 

Mr. Matsui. What is the success rate? About 25 percent maxi- 
mum, right? 

Ms. Anderson. Right. 

Mr. Matsui. What is going to happen to the 75 percent of the 
people that don’t have jobs? 

Ms. Anderson. That is because the program didn’t fund all of 
the people to go into the program. We have restructured it so that 
we take care of that. 

Mr. Matsui. You didn’t take the Federal match under the Jobs 
Program because you couldn’t do it, because you didn’t have the 
money to do it because you were in the middle of a recession. 

Ms. Anderson. Some of that is true. Some of it isn’t. The way 
our GAIN Program is structured we really could not get to a larger 
number. 

Mr. Matsui. Dr. Ellwood, you mentioned something about the 
block grants. Can you tell me a little about your thoughts on the 
notion of the entitlement versus the block grant approach on AFDC 
benefits? 

Mr. Ellwood. I think the thing to understand is it is an entitle- 
ment actually to the States, not to individuals primarily. 

Mr. Matsui. I know. Right now the block grants are entitlements 
to the Governors, but 

Mr. Ellwood. In some way it is. The State spends money and 
we will match it. One of the most critical features of that is the 
shared relationship. If the State spends more, they get a little 
more. They get more from the Federal Government, and if the 
States spend less, they will get less. Particularly in the Southern 
States, even a small cut can lead to a large loss in Federal dollars. 

If you lower benefits 10 percent, you might lose a lot of assist- 
ance. There would be a lot of incentive to cut. The right thing to 
do when someone doesn’t have a job is to find them a job. That is 
what you must do. The easy thing to do is just to ignore them. 

If you have financial incentives lined up with that as well I am 
afraid there is a real, real danger. That is why the entitlement, 
which includes a guarantee that everyone is treated the same way 
as the State, has the match and has the capacity when times get 
bad to get additional dollars when you have a recession. 
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Those three elements make up the heart of the entitlement. You 
can do some of those in the block grant, but we are not doing them. 
I think the loss of entitlements is very serious. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you. 

Mr. Greenstein, there was mention of the rainy day fund, $2 bil- 
lion. There is no requirement that the States put up millions of dol- 
lars of effort. Will you please give me your thoughts on that? 

Mr. Greenstein. I think there are two problems there. The bill, 
as it stands, would require States to be at 100 percent of the 1994 
level in order to access the fund. When there is caseload reduction 
and States would provide less money, which David and I are both 
saying, the savings ought to be shared between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State anyway. If it is not, there are incentives to 
cut too much even beyond what normal caseload reduction would 
give you. 

In a recession, caseloads increase. They don’t go down, so the 
idea that States would be able to reduce their funding to 75 per- 
cent of the 1994 level while grabbing Federal contingency funds 
during the recession could effectively mean that during a recession 
the Federal contingency funds are in part replacing or supplanting 
State funds, and there isn’t enough there to actually meet the 
needs of the additional numbers of families that become poor. 

I think you add that to the fact that, I think here that the Gov- 
ernors had good intentions, that the trigger in the their plan for 
when a State would qualify for the contingency funds is flawed, you 
could actually find States with significant increases in poverty and 
unemployment that don’t meet those triggers. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Anderson, you were trying to answer some 
questions from Mr. Matsui that he was not allowing you to answer. 
Would you like to expand on any of those answers? 

Ms. Anderson. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. You may use my time. 

Ms. Anderson. Our work program at Riverside is called our 
GAIN Program. It is not designed to fully fund every person on 
AFDC in order to get them to work, therefore we have a lower 
amount of usage in terms of that program. The 25 percent is pretty 
high when you don’t have very many people going through the pro- 
gram in the first place. 

The second thing is our 2-year program has only been for adults. 
If the adult doesn’t find work within a certain percent of time, we 
don’t take the child off assistance. We take only the adult off as- 
sistance. The Governor has never stepped away from supporting 
children. It is supporting the adult that he begins to walk away 
from. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Matsui. If the gentleman would yield. 

Chairman Shaw. I will not yield. You did not even yield to the 
witness a while ago. 

Mr. Matsui. Will you yield to me, so — because the MDRC said 
that that is absolutely incorrect. 

Chairman Shaw. The gentleman will be given time with the next 
round. 
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Mr. Matsui. Can I ask her a question again? 

Chairman Shaw. You could if you had allowed her to answer 
when you questioned her. 

Mr. Matsui. Can we go around a second time? We do need to get 
this out after all. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Anderson, could I ask you a question? You 
have a distinguished career having worked both in Wisconsin and 
California, two States that I think are under excellent Governors 
who have led the way and have shown us veiy much in welfare re- 
form. 

Do you see, or would you contemplate a race to the bottom in the 
event that we were to pass the bill endorsed by the Governors? 

Ms. Anderson. Not in my experience would Governors do that. 

I have also worked in Ohio. What you would see is, because the 
States are so different, they would respond very differently. That 
concern kind of — I know where it comes from, but I believe that as 
a nation we are not the same as we were in the fifties. We are a 
very different people, and I think what we have to have some con- 
fidence in is that the people in the States, if their Governors and 
their leadership did that, they would throw them out and they 
would get someone else. The same people that vote you in are the 
same people that vote the Gk)vernors and the legislatures in. Why 
do you think there would be a different kind of response to the 
Governors and the State legislature than there is to the Federal 
level? 

So my view is I don’t think you will see a race to the bottom. 
You will see different States responding to their different needs dif- 
ferently. 

Chairman Shaw. As a matter of fact, wouldn’t you anticipate a 
race to the top as to who could get people into the work force and 
out of poverty rather than paying them to stay in poverty as the 
existing system does? 

Ms. Anderson. What I have seen the Governors do, as Governor 
Thompson said, is compete with each other to try to have a better 
program. I have seen more of that than I have seen the other, I 
also see a recognition on the part of Governors that what we are 
trying to manage isn’t working, and trying to find something else 
other than what we are doing and what I believe the Governors are 
trying to do is manage a program that is very outdated. 

I think what they have tried to put on the table is that when we 
need reform, we need change. We cannot continue to have this 60- 
year-old program govern how we deal with people in 1996 getting 
ready to go into 2000. We need to do something different. This is 
not working. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Whitburn, you certainly also — seems every- 
body goes to Wisconsin to steal good people — you also have a dis- 
tinguished career, and also are working under an excellent Gov- 
ernor, Governor Weld in Massachusetts, and you have been part of 
a most successful program. Do you anticipate any rush to the bot- 
tom, race to the bottom, as Dr. Ellwood referred to? 

Mr. Whitburn. Absolutely not, Mr. Chairman. I spent 6 years 
working in the U.S. Senate as well, and my experience across my 
career working for three different Governors and two different 
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States, and working here in Congress is that, frankly, the Federal 
Government should now get out of the way. 

The rubber meets the road in these programs at the State, and 
in some cases, county levels. We have not seen a drive toward the 
bottom. As I mentioned earlier, in Massachusetts we are taking the 
money that we are saving in cash grants and we are investing else- 
where. 

I think the argument is on base. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Thank you. Thanks to the entire panel for being with us. You 
have given us enlightening testimony. 

Thank you very much. 

The final panel of witnesses, if they would come to the witness 
table and take their seats. Sharon Daly is deputy to the president 
for Social Policy of Catholic Charities, USA; Hon. Cardell Cooper, 
mayor of East Orange, New Jersey, and chairman of Health and 
Human Services Committee of the U.S. Conference of Mayors; 
Deborah Weinstein, director of Family Income Division of the Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund. 

We will hear the witnesses in the order which I have called them 
with Sharon Daly being the first witness. Ms. Daly, you may pro- 
ceed as you see fit. I assume we are in receipt of your prepared tes- 
timony. 

STATEMENT OF SHARON M. DALY, DEPUTY TO THE 
PRESroENT FOR SOCIAL POLICY, CATHOLIC CHARITIES USA 

Ms. Daly. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you very much for this opportunity to testify on the welfare propos- 
als advanced by the National Governors’ Association. I want to first 
thank Mr. Stark for reading part of my testimony. If he would like 
to come back and read the rest, that would be fine or you, Mr. 
Shaw, you are very familiar with what the bishops and Catholic 
charities have been saying. 

We appreciate this chance to clarify that regardless of what Mr. 
Shaw believes about the opponents of the Governors’ plan, they are 
not all extreme liberals. We in the Catholic community are called 
extreme conservatives on other issues, and as you know, we are not 
liberals or conservatives, but we are consistent in Catholicism and 
our interpretation. 

Catholic Charities USA is the national association of 1,400 local 
Catholic charities agencies and institutions that have 235,000 staff 
and volunteers, and last year served over 11 million people. People 
of all religions and of no religion and of every racial, social, and 
economic background come to us for help. 

As Mr. Stark mentioned, last year many people were stunned by 
the vehemence with which the Catholic bishops and leaders of 
Catholic charity agencies rejected the welfare bills approved by the 
House and Senate. The opposition of Catholic leaders was not lim- 
ited to just a few details, but to the philosophical basis undergird- 
ing the proposals. 

In our Catholic view of human rights and dignity, government at 
all levels must play key roles in assuring that jobs are available 
for workers and adequate income is available to those who cannot 
be expected to work — the old, the sick, the disabled, and children. 
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As the bishops said in 1986, “As individuals, all citizens have a 
duty to assist the poor through charity and personal commitment, 
but private charity and personal commitment are not sufficient. We 
also carry out our moral responsibility by working collectively 
through government to establish just and effective public policies.” 

And with regard to poor families in our tradition, while parents 
have a responsibility to care for and financially support their chil- 
dren to the extent they are able, and because parents have that re- 
sponsibility, they also have rights. They have a right to expect the 
government to provide conditions under which they can fulfill their 
responsibilities, and this means that government should promote 
full employment and make sure that assistance is available when 
parents cannot find jobs at decent wages. The Federal role is not 
to do everything itself, but to ensure, to guarantee that help will 
be available to those who need it. And that is exactly what the 
NGA proposal would undermine. 

Let’s look at that proposal in light of the moral obligation of gov- 
ernment. 

In our view, the NGA plan has four fatal flaws. First, it would 
repeal the Federal guarantee of protection for poor children and 
allow the States to turn their backs on poor families. The Gov- 
ernors’ plan, like the congressional plan, repeals the individual en- 
titlement for children’s assistance when their parents are destitute, 
and it did not replace that right with a right to a job, training, or 
any other means for the parents to support their children. 

By repealing the rights of children to Federal assistance, the 
Federal Government would begin to treat children after they are 
bom as Federal law now treats children before they are born, as 
nonpersons, undeserving of Federal protection of their lives and 
dignity. 

Just as we believe that the Federal Government should protect 
children from abortion, we also believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should protect them from suffering and deprivation. We are 
consistent. 

The second fatal flaw of the Governors’ plan is that it would re- 
peal the right of individual children to receive protection against 
abuse and neglect. Mr. Chairman, as you know, 22 States are 
under court order because of their failure to have adequate staffing 
or resources to protect children. 

The New York Times reported recently that city workers had fal- 
sified records to hide the fact that children were lost in the foster 
care system for years without so much as a visit from caseworkers 
to determine if the children were alive or the foster homes even ex- 
isted. Based on our decades of experience in nearly every State, 
children will be much less safe if Congress repeals their Federal 
rights to protection. 

We see these cases close up when untrained and understaffed 
State and local welfare department staff fail to remove children 
from dangerous situations, fail to move for termination of parental 
rights, and fail to give families the help they need to stay together. 

The third fatal flaw of the plan is that it retains the arbitrary 
and rigid time limits for welfare assistance. Let us be clear. Catho- 
lic Charities USA is in favor of work requirements as long as safe, 
affordable child care is available for the children. We believe that 
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it is important to encourage parents to work, but the Governors’ 
plan does little to remove the obstacles now in the way of parents 
getting and keeping jobs. We think we should emphasize work for 
parents, but not to have time limits that would leave millions of 
children with no support, no help, and no hope. 

We do not understand how this Nation could deny additional 
welfare assistance to children whose only crime is that after living 
on welfare for 2 or 5 years, their parents still can’t find jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, many have argued in this room that the churches 
and charities are going to pick up the slack when welfare time lim- 
its and other cuts are implemented. As you know, the churches and 
charities in large scale antipoverty work have all disputed that no- 
tion. 

To get a sense of how much the churches and charities would 
have to make up of the slack, you can divide the total cuts in the 
House budget resolution in means-tested programs by the number 
of religious congregations in this country, that would leave each 
with a responsibility to raise $2 million more over 7 years than 
they do now to make up for these cuts. 

We think that the fourth fatal flaw in the Governors’ plan is in 
keeping an option for the States to implement a family cap and de- 
nial of welfare to children of teenage mothers. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know very well, the very small reduction 
in births to mothers on welfare in New Jersey, the only State 
where there is data, was accomplished in part, almost in half, by 
increasing abortions among women on welfare. We think that is 
unacceptable, and we believe you understand that argument. In 
our Catholic moral tradition, the end does not justify the means. 

Mr. Chairman, just let me also say very briefly that we feel that 
immigrants who are going to be denied many, many Federal bene- 
fits under these programs should not be turned away when they 
are destitute. Under these programs not only would government 
agencies be turning away people, but private nonprofits would have 
to screen out immigrants, even legal immigrants and that would 
mean our churches and charities would be turning away Americans 
who could not prove their citizenship at the very time they show 
up homeless, hungry, and in desperate need of assistance. 

Thank you very much for this chance to testify, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Testimony Regarding the Welfare Reform Proposal 
of the National Governors Association 

Presented to 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Ways and Means 
United States House of Representatives 
February 20, 19i>6 

by Sharon M. Daly 

Deputy to the President for Social Policy 
Catholic Charities USA 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee on the recent welfare proposal 
of the National Governors Association. 

Catholic Charities USA is the national association of 1,400 local Catholic Charities agencies and 
institutions with 234,000 staff and volunteers. Catholic Charities programs served over 11 
million people in 1994. People of all religions and of no religion and of every racial, social, and 
economic background come to us for help. 

Through home health care and Meals on Wheels, we help elderly and disabled people stay in 
their homes and out of nursing homes. 

We resettle refugees from every part of the world and help them to become productive 
Americans. 

We sponsor affordable housing for low- and moderate-income families and individuals. 

We help to form families through adoption. 

We keep families together through marital and family counseling. 

We reunite families through services to refugees and immigrants. 

We rebuild families tom apart by substance abuse or domestic violence. 

We help families get back on their feet when floods, earthquakes, fires, plant closings or 
downsizings leave them jobless or homeless. 

And over the past 15 years, our agencies have tried to cope with a steady increase in hunger and 
homelessness in their communities. In 1981, fewer than one million people came to our agencies 
for emergency food and shelter. By 1994, that number grew to over seven million people who 
received emergency help. For example, bags of groceries for 60 year old grandmothers; 
firewood for elderly couples; cots in shelters for runaway abused teenagers; meals in soup 
kitchens for minimum wage workers. 

Our agencies and their staffs and volunteers are in this work for three reasons: 

a) our Catholic religious teaching and tradition which requires reaching out to the poor and 
vulnerable; 

b) the shocking and painful conditions suffered by so many of our brothers and sisters; and 

c) the needs of federal, state, and local government officials to contract for services with 
reliable, professional, efficient, and low-cost local partners for the delivery of essential 
services. 


Much of the work of our agencies and institutions is work that Americans recognize as 
traditional government functions: foster care for abused and neglected children removed by 
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judges from their parents’ homes; long-term residential care for children who are so mentally 
and physically handicapped that they cannot live with their families or who have no families; 
residential care for severely mentally ill youngsters. 

Our agencies are reimbursed by government agencies under contracts to provide services that 
government would otherwise have to provide. As a result, over 60 percent of the cash revenues 
of our local agencies come from local, state, or federal funds. The balance is raised by the local 
churches and from fees paid by those who are able to pay for services. 

Many people, including some Members of Congress, were stunned last year by the vehemence 
with which the Catholic bishops and Catholic Charities leaders rejected the welfare bills 
approved by the House and Senate. The opposition of Catholic leaders was not limited to a few 
details, but to the flawed philosophical basis of the proposals. 

Our opposition to the National Governors Association plan rests on the same principles. 

In our Catholic social teaching, the whole society, including the national government, has a 
responsibility to foster and to protect the basic human dignity of each and every person. 
Government has both a moral duty and a moral function to protect human rights and human 
dignity and to secure justice for all. In our Catholic view of human rights and dignity, 
government, at all levels, must play key roles in assuring that jobs are available for workers and 
that adequate income is available to those who cannot be expected to work: the old, the sick, 
the disabled, and children. 

As the bishops said in their 1986 pastoral letter. Economic Justice for All, 

"The responsibility for alleviating the plight of the poor falls on all members of 
society. As individuals all citizens have a duty to assist the poor through charity 
and personal commitment. But private charity and personal commitment are not 
sufficient. We also carry out our moral responsibility to assist and empower the 
poor by working collectively through government to establish just and effective 
public policies. " 

With regard to poor families, in our tradition, parents have a responsibility to care for and 
financially support their children to the extent that they are able. And, because parents have that 
responsibility, they also have the right to expect that government will create the conditions under 
which they can fulfill their responsibility. In our American context, in a complex global 
economy, this means that the national government should not only use economic and monetary 
policy to promote full employment, but that government must ensure that adequate assistance 
is available to those who cannot find jobs at decent wages. Families with children should have 
first claim to the resources of society and government when a lack of jobs or low wages keeps 
them from supporting their children. 

Let’s look at the National Governors Association welfare reform proposal in light of this moral 
obligation of government to ensure that adequate support is available for children through jobs 
for parents or a national safety net. In our view, the National Governors Association plan, like 
the congressional plan, has four fatal flaws: 

1) It would repeal the federal guarantee of protection for poor children, and it would allow 
the states to turn their backs on their obligations to poor families. 

The National Governors Association plan, like the congressional plan, repeals the entitlement 
for individual children to assistance when their parents are destitute, and it does not replace that 
right with a right to a job, or training for a job or any other means for the parents to support 
their children. 

By repealing the rights of children to federal AFDC assistance and not replacing that right, the 
federal government would begin to treat children after they are bom as federal law now treats 
children before they are bom, as non-persons, undeserving of federal protection of their human 
lives and dignity. 
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As you know, the Catholic Church has long supported the human life amendment which would 
extend the protection of federal law to the lives of childroi before they are born. Just as we 
believe that the federal government should protect children from abortion, we also believe that 
the federal government should protect them from the suffering and dqrrivation of poverty. 

2) The second fatal flaw in the National Governors Association plan is that it would repeal 
the right of individual children to receive protection against abuse and neglect by their 
parents and caretakers. While the National Governors Association plan is better in many 
respects than the House bill with regard to the child protection programs, it would still 
permit states to evade their responsibility to individual abused and neglected children. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, 22 states ate under court order because of their failure to have 
adequate staffing and other resources to protect children. Recently the New York Times reported 
that in New York City, city workers felsified records so as to hide the fact that children were 
lost in the foster care system for years without so much as a visit from a case worker to 
determine if the child were alive or the foster home sdll standing. 

We would never argue against reforms in the child welfare systems, but based on our decades 
of experience in nearly every state, children will be much less safe if Congress repeals their 
federal rights to protection. 

We see these cases close up when untrained and understaffed state and local welfare departments 
fail to remove children from dangerous situations, fail to move for termination of parental rights 
to free children for adoption, and fail to give families the help they need to stay together in 
safety. 

We get the burned and battered babies, the traumatized toddlers, and the seriously disturbed 
adolescents on our doorsteps, often too late to fully heal or comfort them. 

Abused and neglected children are at the bottom of the priority list in state capitols. The right 
to go to federal court to compel states to protect children is critically important. If you repeal 
that right, outrageously inept and ineffective systems will become even more dangerous in the 
majority of states. Please do not wash your hands of these children. 

3) The third fatal flaw of the National Governors Association plan is that it retains the rigid 
and arbitrary time limits for welfare assistance that were Included in the House bill. 
you know, families could not receive cash assistance for more than five years (or two at 
state option) and states would have no responsibility for providing alternate assistance 
or jobs for the parents. 

Let us be clear. Catholic Charities USA supports reasonable work requirements for parents on 
welfare so long as safe, affordable child care is available. In our teaching, work is not 
punishment. Work is both a right and a reward. Work is the normal way we not only support 
ourselves, but it is also the primary way that adults participate in God’s creation and in the life 
of their communities. 

We would like to see more emphasis on work in welfare reform, but a positive emphasis. The 
governors’ plan does little to foster work or to help create jobs, and it does not require states 
to take any action whatsoever to make sure that jobs are avail^Ie. 

Only a few states have pursued this path of creating jobs. Oregon, for example, with federal 
waivers, is subsidizing real jobs with private employers by combining AFDC and Food Stamps 
benefits as subsidies for new jobs for former welfare recipients. Real jobs, real paychecks, that’s 
real welfare reform. 


Emphasizing work for parents, however, should not mean requiring single parents to work full- 
time, as in the governors’ plan. Children need more from their parents than financial support. 
We do not believe that government should set a standard of full-time work for parents. The work 
of parents inside the home is also critically important. 
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Moreover, requiring 35 hours per week of work in exchange for a welfare check of $500 per 
month would make a mockery of the minimum wage and would be exploitative. 

In addition, adopting rigid lifetime limits on welfare would be wrong and dangerous. Rigid and 
arbitrary time limits would leave millions of children with no support, no hope, no help. We 
cannot understand how this nation could deny additional welfare assistance to children whose 
only crime is that, after living on welfare for a total of two years or five years, their parents still 
can’t find jobs. 

Some policy-makers have argued in this room that the churches and charities will pick up the 
slack when welfare time limits and other budget cuts are implemented. However, the churches 
and charities that are in large-scale anti-poverty work (Catholic Charities, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the Salvation Army, the Jewish Federation, Family Service America, the 
United Way and many others) have all disputed that notion. 

Charities and religious organizations are already reeling under the combined assault of federal, 
state, and local budget cuts and increasing poverty and need for assistance. This Subcommittee’s 
recommended cuts are only one part of a big, ugly picture of anticipated cuts in food, housing, 
health care, and emergency services. 

To get a sense of just how much "slack" the charities and religious groups would have to pick 
up, we divided the total amount of federal cuts in means-tested programs for the poor by the 
total number of churches, synagogues and mosques that are big enough to at least have a 
telephone listing. 

Over seven years, the total cuts would amount to almost $2 million per religious congregation. 
That’s $2 million more that they would have to raise (over and above what they raise now) for 
their buildings, staff, services and programs for the poor. It’s no wonder that religious leaders 
across the nation have denounced this idea that they can make up for the federal abandonment. 

4) The fourth fatal flaw in the National Governors Association plan is that it retains the ill- 

advised policy denying cad to children bom to teenage mothers and to mothers already 
on welfare. While the National Governors Association plan does not require states to 
adopt these dangerous polices, it would permit all states to go down this road without 
federal oversight or any effort to learn what the outcome will be of these cruel polices. 

As you know. New Jersey is the only state with data on the result of a "family cap" policy. The 
Catholic bishops and Catholic Charities have repeatedly opposed the "family cap" on principle 
as well as on the empirical evidence. 

Despite all the hoopla a year ago, a careful review of New Jersey’s data shows only a 10 percent 
decline in births to welfare mothers, and no difference at all between birth rates of those 
subjected to the "family cap" versus those who knew they would receive additional cash 
payments for their additional children. 

Moreover, while births to welfare mothers were declining by about ten percent, Medicaid- 
financed abortions for welfare mothers in the state increased by about four percent. That means 
that almost half of this decrease in births is attributable to some women having abortions they 
would not otherwise have had without a "family cap" policy. 

Imagine for a moment a group of 100 mothers on welfare who might become pregnant this year. 
Based on the New Jersey experience, of the 100 women, only six will take effective steps to 
prevent conception, four will have abortions, and 90 will have children anyway who will be even 
poorer and more deprived than under current policies. Four children aborted, 90 children bom 
into worse poverty, six not conceived. Is this an acceptable outcome for public policy? 

While we have been disappointed that the Clinton Administration continues to grant additional 
state waivers for the "family cap," we are shocked that some "pro-life" Members of Congress 
continue to support a policy which has led to abortions that would not otherwise have occurred. 
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In the Catholic moral tradition, we do not believe that the ends justify the means. Reducing out- 
of-wedlock births is an important goal, not just among welfare mothers, but in all social and 
economic classes, yet we cannot condone policies that will make some children pay with their 
lives in the hopes Aat some other children will not be conceived. 

While no data is yet available on the potential impact of a ban on welfare aid to children of 
teenagers, our agencies have many decades of experience in helping teen parents finish school, 
find and keep jobs, and become good parents. We feel strongly that states should have to 
provide for these children but not in the form of welfare checks for teenagers. For two and one 
half years, we have argued for keeping teen mothers and their children eligible for welfare, but 
that the payment should go to responsible adults or agencies that will ensure that the teens are 
in school or preparing for work. 

We should not allow states to forget about these very young mothers and babies. It's wrong to 
give them a check and leave them alone, and it’s equally wrong to deny them a check and leave 
them alone. In our experience, most teen mothers are the victims not of passion, but of 
exploitation and abuse. These girls need to be rescued and protected, rather than lectured and 
shamed. 

No institution in the United States is tougher on sex outside marriage than the Catholic Church. 
If there were convincing evidence that irresponsible sexual behavior could be curbed by the 
"family cap* or denial of aid to teenagers without causing worse problems, we would be first 
in line to ^vocate those policies. 

Before closing, I would just like to say a word about assistance for immigrants. Apparently the 
governors could not reach consensus on the treatment of legal immigrants in federally funded 
programs. In the religious community, however, I believe there is a consensus. Religiously 
affiliated groups that receive federal funds are alarmed by provisions in the welfare, 
reconciliation, and immigration bills that would not only make immigrants ineligible for most 
federally-supported programs, but would require private non-profit agencies to screen their 
clients for citizenship and immigration status. 

We can only imagine what new bureaucratic nightmares will face public agencies such as 
housing authorities, welfare departments and school systems if they have to make eligibility and 
benefit decisions based on the highly complex and confusing vagaries of immigration law. They 
have our sympathy. 

What we cannot imagine is how local churches, charities , shelters, soup kitchens, and day care 
centers will be able to meet the requirements of the proposed changes in the law. How will 
homeless shelters or shelters for battered women turn people away because in their pitiful plastic 
garbage bags, containing only a few possessions, there is no birth certificate? Battered women 
seldom appear at our offices with any kind of documents because they are running for their 
lives. If we are forced to screen for citizenship or legal residence, many native-born Americans 
could be turned away. 

Moreover, our religious traditions do not allow us to turn away people in need. From the 
Hebrew Scriptures through the New Testament, we are commanded to "welcome the stranger." 
I believe the religious groups will continue to serve immigrants through private donations, so 
if the goal is to discourage illegal immigration or even legal immigration by poor people, this 
tool of public policy will fail. 

But the necessity to hire and train staff to screen for immigration status and to keep records 
showing that no federal money was used to help the ineligible immigrants and to provide 
separate programs will hamstring the very private agencies that Congress is relying on to help 
the poor. At the least, non-profits and religious groups will have to become more like the 
bureaucracy at the welfare departments. At the worst, some American citizens will not get the 
help they need because of the expense of implementing these new requirements. 

There is one element of the National Governors Association plan that we can endorse 
wholeheartedly: limiting cuts in the Earned Income Credit to not more than $10 billion over 
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seven years. Scaling back both eligibility and the amount of the credit (as in the reconciliation 
bill) would punish the very families that can be role models for hunilies on welfare. Our 
agencies work with many of those families earning $18, (XX) to $2S,(XX) per year who earn too 
much for Food Stamps or Medicaid, don’t get health insurance through their jobs, and aren’t 
eligible for subsidized child care. These same families earn too little to take full advantage of 
the dependent care credit and are not eligible for the home mortgage deduction. Even with the 
most ^gal and careful budgeting, these families are always falling behind. Cutting their EIC 
sends the wrong signal to them and to families on welfare, a signal that the game of life is 
rigged against people who work hard all their lives at low wages. 

And work is the key to welfare reform. 

As Pope John Paul n said in his very first encyclical On Human Work, "work is the key to the 
whole social question." 

For more than a year, the welfare debate has focused almost exclusively on personal 
responsibility, with hardly a mention of social responsibility. The Catholic church, from the 
Pope on down through the bishops, teaches that government must respect and guarantee that 
individual rights are respected, including the tight to "suitable employment for all who are 
capable of it, " to just and adequate wages, and to social welfare benefits when jobs are not 
available or people are not able to support themselves and their families. Government does not 
have to do everything, but the national government’s role is to ensure that the minimum 
standards are available to all: jobs, food, housing, health care, education. 

This has never been more necessary or more important than now when the pressures of a global 
economy and a world-wide social upheaval are undermining traditional values in the marketplace 
as well as in the home. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share our views on the National Governors Association plan. 
Our 1,400 local agencies stand ready to show to Members and staff of this Subcommittee the 
kind of work we do and introduce you to the people we serve. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. Cooper. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CARDELL COOPER, MAYOR, EAST 

ORANGE, NEW JERSEY; AND CHAIRMAN, HEALTH AND 

HUMAN SERVICES COMMITTEE, U.S. CONFERENCE OF 

MAYORS 

Mr. Cooper. Chairman Shaw, Members of the Subcommittee, I 
am Cardell Cooper, mayor of East Orange, New Jersey, and chair 
of the Health and Human Services Committee of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear before you today 
to discuss the National Governors’ Association welfare reform pro- 
posals. 

First, on behalf of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, let me com- 
mend the National Governors’ Association for developing a biparti- 
san compromise proposal on both welfare reform and Medicaid re- 
form. 

Crafting bipartisan solutions to problems is something we are ac- 
customed to doing as part of the national organizations of Gov- 
ernors, mayors, and other elected officials. It would be a dream 
come true if we could do that in other political bodies representing 
us in this country. 

There are several aspects of the Governors’ proposal which clear- 
ly improve on the welfare reform passed by Congress last year. The 
increased funding for child care will help move people from welfare 
to work. The flexibility proposed for meeting work requirements is 
a great improvement over earlier rigid provisions. Increasing the 
hardship exemption from 15 to 20 percent of caseload will ensure 
assistance to more poor children. 

Converting child welfare, family preservation, and child abuse 
prevention and treatment to an entitlement child protection block 
grant should increase availability of these critical services to chil- 
dren who need them. 

But the Governors’ proposal falls short of protecting the needs of 
our most vulnerable citizens, especially our children. Among our 
concerns, the proposal repeals the basic entitlement of poor chil- 
dren and families to income assistance. It compromises the entitle- 
ments of food stamps by allowing States to establish block grants 
and make deep cuts of 26 billion dollars’ worth in the Food Stamp 
Program. 

In addition, unemployed adults not raising minor children would 
be thrown off the Food Stamp Program after 4 months even if they 
have not been offered a job. 

It provides States the option to convert funding from foster care, 
adoption assistance, and independent living from an open-ended 
entitlement to capped entitlement. This could mean children in 
need of such services might not receive them. 

It retains the weak maintenance of effort provisions in the con- 
ference agreement and thus allows the States to cut their share by 
25 percent, $28 billion in the system overall in 7 years, without 
being penalized. 

It cuts the earned income tax credit that helps make work pay 
by as much as $10 billion. 
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It is silent on immigrant assistance provisions in the conference 
agreement, which would penalize many newcomers, shift consider- 
able costs to local governments, and create an administrative 
nightmare for program operators. 

While the mayors believe our welfare system must be reformed, 
and while we appreciate the bipartisan effort Governors have 
made, we urge you to reject welfare reform proposals that do not 
alleviate concerns identified here. Like the welfare reform legisla- 
tion which passed the Congress, the Governors’ proposal would pe- 
nalize many low-income children and their families, at the same 
time shift costs and liability to local governments and create new 
unfunded mandates for them. 

What sort of welfare reform would we support? The Conference 
of Mayors has a substantial body of adopted policies on welfare re- 
form. It is grounded in the individual’s entitlement to basic income 
assistance. Our basic principles for welfare reform are the avail- 
ability of jobs which pay a living wage, health care coverage, child 
care; provisions which encourage fathers to assume responsibility 
for providing both financial and emotional support for their chil- 
dren; welfare benefits sufficient to maintain a standard of living 
comparable with health and well-being which remain available for 
a period of time determined by the clients’ need rather than some 
arbitrary time limit; and a system based on incentives rather than 
punitive measures. 

I am submitting for the record an attachment which contains the 
welfare reform policy package adopted by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors since 1993. I trust this will provide the needed details of 
the basic principals I have outlined today. 

I would like to point out that in this great Nation that we live 
with the responsibility of being the greatest Nation on Earth, we 
have the basic responsibility of assuring there is a social safety net 
available for people who cannot help themselves. There is no doubt, 
the debate need not continue as to whether to reform welfare be- 
cause we all agree that the system needs to be reformed. But at 
no point do we agree it needs to be dismantled on the backs of 
those who can do very little to help themselves. The responsibility 
of the government to embrace these people is part of the overall 
American dream. 

I have been here before, and I have told my story to this body. 
I come from a family of 11 boys, raised in the inner city of Newark, 
New Jersey, a mother and father who did not make it in marriage, 
but a mother who had to raise her children and the only alter- 
native she had was welfare. 

That does not make us hardened criminals, unable to get an edu- 
cation. That does not make us nonproductive citizens. 

I believe we want to see the successes of people who have, again, 
been given a hand up. My brothers have gone on to serve this Na- 
tion in the U.S. military and to accomplish great things in their 
lives. But for a social safety net that would not have been possible. 

I do believe we have constructive responsibility in this country 
not to look the other way and simply say that those who we can 
no longer afford to take care of are no longer part of the American 
mainstream. 
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The question I raise is once we implement welfare reform, where 
do these people go? Do they leave America? I think not. They re- 
main in our cities with no hope and no help. 

Where do these people go in terms of jobs? Let me just raise this 
issue. The government here has downsized and rightsized. Major 
corporations are downsizing, rightsizing, and eliminating workers 
every day. Skilled workers with education, with basic degrees and 
years of experience are out of work. 

We say that the end result of welfare reform is to put people to 
work. If we are going to put people to work, we must have the 
basic ability to create jobs where people can go to work. And if they 
go to work, they have to be given a fair opportunity to have child 
care for their children. They have to be given a fair opportunity to 
have decent health care so they can maintain a health status which 
is acceptable in this great country. As you can see, there are many 
debates that can rage on the principles, but clearly we all agree 
that welfare reform is necessary. 

But I think we can simply not divide ourselves over this notion 
that those in this Nation who are most in need, will be neglected 
at the expense of saving money. Rather, we should come up with 
the best welfare reform, not in terms of what savings it achieves, 
but in terms of assuring that those who are destitute are not hurt 
by tearing a hole in the bottom of the safety net that was created 
in this great country. 

I close by saying the Conference of Mayors, in its bipartisan ef- 
fort, Democratic and Republicans, have worked very, very hard. 
Chairman Shaw, I believe you came to one of our meetings and we 
had a discussion of what the mayors felt would be adequate in 
terms of us moving toward welfare reform. 

At no point have we altered our commitment to suggest welfare 
reform should happen, but at no point have we deviated from our 
belief that the social safety net should not have a gigantic hole cut 
in the bottom of it to have people fall by the wayside day in and 
day out. The reason we have not changed is that the dollars we are 
talking about saving would be miniscule in terms of what would be 
needed to repair the damage that will result from creating such a 
hole in that safety net. 

I hope this Subcommittee, as you ponder the Governors’ rec- 
ommendations, will take into consideration that the people in this 
country who cannot afford luxuries everyone in America would like 
are still productive Americans who believe in this country, who 
want their children to have an education, want their children to be 
safe, and believe that one day their children will have an oppor- 
tunity as I and many others have had to have a safety net there 
and come back and do something great for their country. 

I would hope you take this under advisement, and the Con- 
ference of Mayors certainly stands prepared to continue a dialog 
with you and to not only make recommendations, but to roll up our 
sleeves and work alongside the administration and this Congress 
to come to agreement on welfare reform the right way so we give 
people a hand up as opposed to a handout. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF CARDELL COOPER 
MAYOR, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 

Chairman Shaw, members of the Committee, I am Cardell Cooper, Mayor of East 
Orange and Chair of the Health and Human Services Committee of The U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the 
National Governors’ Association’s welfare reform proposals. 

First, on behalf of the Conference of Mayors, let me commend the National 
Governors’ Association for developing bipartisan compromise proposals on both welfare and 
Medicaid reform. Crafting bi-panisan solutions to problems is something we’re accustomed 
to doing as members of national organizations of governors, mayors and other elected 
officials. Would that this were true for all organized bodies of political leaders. 

There are several aspects of the governors’ proposal which clearly improve upon the 
welftire reform legislation passed by Congress last year. The increased funding for child 
care will help to move people from welfare to work. The flexibility proposed for meeting 
work requirements is a great improvement over the earlier, rigid provisions. Increasing the 
hardship exemption ftom 15 percent to 20 percent of the caseload will ensure assistance to 
more poor children. Converting child welfare, family preservation and child abuse 
prevention and treatment programs to an entitlement Child Protection Block Grant should 
increase the availability of these critical services to children who need them. 

But the governors’ proposal falls far short of protecting the needs of our most 
vulnerable citizens, especially our children. Among our concerns: 

* The proposal repeals the basic entitlement of poor children and their families to 
income assistance. 

* It compromises the entitlement status of food stamps by allowing the states to 
est^lish block grants, and it makes deep cuts -- approximately $26 billion worth — in 
the food stamp program. In addition, unemployed adults who are not raising minor 
children would be thrown off food stamps after four months, even if they have not 
been offered a job. 

* It provides states the option to convert funding for foster care, adoption assistance and 
independent living from an open-ended entitlement to a capped entitlement. This 
could mean that children in need of such services might not receive them. 

* It retains the weak maintenance-of-effort provisions contained in the conference 
agreement, thus allowing states to cut their share of welfare funding by 25 percent 
($28 billion from the system over seven years) without being penalized. 

* It cuts the Earned Income Tax Credit, which helps to make work pay, by as much as 
$10 billion. 

* It is silent on the immigrant assistance provisions in the conference agreement which 
would penalize many newcomers, shift considerable costs to local governments and 
create administrative nightmares for program curators. 

While the nation’s mayors believe that our welfare system must be reformed and 
while we appreciate the bi-partisan effort the governors have made, we urge you to reject 
any welfare reform proposals which do not alleviate the concerns 1 have identified. Like the 
welfare reform legislation which passed the Congress, the governors’ proposal would 
penalize many low income children and their families and, at the same time, shift costs and 
liabilities to local governments and create new unfunded mandates for them. 

What sort of welfare reform would we support? The Conference of Mayors has a 
substantial body of adopted policy on well^e reform. It is grounded in an individual’s 
entitlement to basic income assistance . Our basic principles for welfare reform are: 

* the availability of; jobs which pay a living wage, health care coverage and child 
care; 

* provisions which encourage fathers to assume responsibility for providing both 
financial and emotional support to their children; 

* welfare benefits sufficient to maintain a standard of living compatible with health and 
well-being, and which remain available for a period of time determined by the client’s 
need rather than an arbitrary time limit; 

* a system based on incentives rather than punitive measures. 

I am submitting for the record an attachment which txintains the welfare reform policy 
adopted by The U.S. Conference of Mayors since 1993. 1 trust this will provide the needed 
details on the basic principles I have outlined here todav. 
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I would like to close with a statement adopted last month in Washington during the 
Winter Meeting of The U.S. Conference of Mayors. Pan of our National Agenda for 
America’s Communities, the statement reads: “Every American has the right to income 
support, adequate and affordable housing, and basic nutrition and health care. The federal 
government must maintain responsibility for assuring that these basic needs are met for every 
citizen, panicularly children, elders and the disabled." 

A responsible federal government will embrace these responsibilities. Welfare reform 
which fails to meet them will fail the nation. 
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Adopted 1995 


WELFARE REFORM 

WHEREAS, there is a widely acknowledged need to reform the current welfare system; and 

WHEREAS, the transition to self-sufficiency relies on the critical relationship between welfare 
reform, the development of workforce skills, and the creation of jobs; and 

WHEREAS, the development of workforce skills requires that adequate training is provided 
that will be relevant to the jobs available before entrance into the workforce and that these 
employment opportunities are meaningful and provide a living wage, and that child care, 
health care, and other necessary services are provided; and 

WHEREAS, to ensure that reform of the welfare system will be effective, job creating, whether 
public or private sector, must be a vital part of the equation to ensure that those who cannot 
find work have opportunities to find employment; and 

WHEREAS, existing employment and training activities such as the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) have proven to be critically Important to helping disadvantaged adults and at-risk 
youth and the resulting public/private relationship that Is key to JTPA and the JOBS 
component of the current welfare system; and 

WHEREAS, an effective and efficient service delivery system for welfare clients must be 
customer-oriented and have a universal, performance-based accountability system that 
monitors the acquisition of skills and attainment of jobs and economic seif-sufficiency, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that The United States Conference of Mayors 
believes there is a critical link between weifare reform and the development of workforce skills 
to ensure long term employment, Increased and relevant skill levels, economic self- 
sufficiency, and the development of jobs; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that steps to ensure success for economic self-sufficiency and 
long-term employment of welfare clients requires that adequate training for the development 
of workforce skills be provided before these individuals are entered into the workforce for 
meaningful employment opportunities that provide them a living wage; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that job creation, whether private or public, must be a vital part 
of the reform effort in order to ensure employment opportunities for those transitioning out of 
welfare; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that any education, training, and job placement programs 
targeted to welfare recipients should be coordinated with existing workforce development 
activities such as JTPA and its business/govemment partnership and the JOBS component of 
the current welfare system; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the coordination and consolidation of such existing 
employment and training activities will include reciprocal sharing of resources and 
consolidating administrative procedures to ensure streamlined and non-redundant service 
delivery structures and not merely a reduction in funding; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that mayors and local boards be recognized as partners and 
are an active part of planning, designing, and implementing job training and job creation 
services to meet the needs of the local welfare recipient; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all workforce development programs that impact the 
workforce training system at the local level. Including welfare reform, should be customer- 
oriented rather than process-oriented with a universal performance-based accountability 
system that measures the acquisition and retention of non-subsidized employment and 
transition out of the welfare system to economic self-sufficiency; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that federal resources must be sufficient to implement job 
training and integrate welfare recipients into viable jobs. 
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Rpsolution Adopted bv the Executive Committee 
at. the 63rd Winter Meeting. January 26. 1995 


JOBS, EDUCATIOM AND THE FAMILY 

1. The U.S. Conference of Mayors adopts as its policy the 
recommendations which were developed at the officially- 
designated Pre-White House Conference on Aging convened by The 
U.S. Conference of Mayors January 19. These recommendations 
will be forwarded as official policy of the Conference of 
Mayors to the White House Conference on Aging, which is 
scheduled for the first week in May. 

2. The U.S. Conference of Mayors reaffirms the Conference's 
support for Americorps and other national service programs and 
calls for future funding for these programs to be maintained 
at least at current levels. Cities should be directly 
involved in utilization of Americorps and direct recipients of 
funding. 

3. The U.S. Conference of Mayors categorically opposes repeal of 
the entitlement status of benefit assistance programs such as 
AFDC, Food Stamps, child nutrition programs, Medicaid, foster 
care, child support enforcement or Supplemental Security 
Income. Should entitlement status be repealed, continued 
federal funding for these programs would no longer be 
guaranteed and individuals who qualify for assistance are no 
longer assured of receiving it. The burden for assisting 
these people would likely be shifted to local governments and 
charitable and non-profit organizations. 

4. The U.S. Conference of Mayors opposes consolidating food 
assistance programs into a block grant to the states. Key 
food assistance programs, such as Food Stamps, WIC and child 
nutrition, would be repealed by such a block grant. Many low 
income city residents would lose vitally needed assistance, 
shifting the burden to local governments and charitable and 
non-profit organizations. 

5. The U.S. Conference of Mayors reaffirms its support for an 
increase in the minimum wage. 
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ADOPTED JUNE 1994 

JOBS, EDUCATION AND THE FAMILY 


WELFARE REFORM 

WHEREAS, it is generally acknowledged that the nation's welfare systenn is badly in need of 
reform; and 

WHEREAS, welfare reform should be based on the following principles: 

• Preventing individuals from needing public assistance, both through long-term 
solutions, such as teen pregnancy prevention and education reform, and by 
targeting the needs of certain populations such as young people; 

• serving as a transition to self-sufficiency by assuring that adequate training is 
provided that will be relevant to the jobs that are available, that there are enough 
jobs which provide a living-waga, and that child care, health care and other 
necessary services are provided: 

• Supporting two-parent families by removing programmatic disincentives for 
families to stay together and identifying non-custodial parents, promoting their 
responsibility and payment of child support, and providing them training and 
employment assistance; 

• Not changing the system at the expense of the children’s well-being; 

• Providing necessary additional federal resources so that costs are not shitted to 
state and local governments; 

WHEREAS, the Clinton Administration has engaged in an extensive effort to develop a welfare 
reform proposal which is soon to be announced and which is intended to 'end welfare as we 
know it;" and 

WHEREAS, the Administration's welfare reform proposal has four basic principles: 

• Preventing teen pregnancy and promoting parentaJ responsibility; 

• Making work pay/child care; 

• Transitional assistance followed by work; and 

• Reinventing government assistance, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that The U.S. Conference of Mayors supports the 
framework of the Clinton Administration's welfare reform proposals and its four basic principles; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that The U.S. Conference of Mayors recognizes the cntical 
relationship of welfare reform to health care reform and the importance of accomplishing both 
as quickly as poosible if we are to address many of the nation’s basic social problems; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the U.S. Conference of Mayors has identified several areas of 
concern in the Clinton Administration's welfare reform proposals, in particular several provisions 
relating to transitional assistance followed by work and promoting parental responsibility; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that The U.S. Conference of Mayors supports the Clinton 
Administration's proposal for transitional assistance of up to two years followed by work, but 
believes that it should provide extensive education and training services to help recipients 
support themselves and their families, thereby reducing their chances of returning to the welfare 
system; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that these services be channeled through the existing employment 
and training systems that currently provide workforce development services, and that mayors be 
recognized partners and play an active role in planning, designing and implementing these 
employment and training senrices to meet the needs of local welfare clients. 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Conference of Mayors believes that community service 
jobs developed through the Work Program should be seen as important jobs, not jobs of last 
resort, and that they are a way of addressing identified community needs. Specifically: 

• Mayors and other local government officials need to be actively involved in 
identifying the jobs to be done and the agencies administering them. Job creation 
and identification as well as training aoivities should be coordinated with existing 
employment and training activities, in particular with Job Training Partnership Act 
programs and Private Industry Councils. 

• The jobs should be structured in such a way that long term job slots are created 
which different recipients may move through so that the administering agency can 
have confidence that the job will continue to be perfomned even after a recipient 
is moved into a private sector job. 

• The jobs should provide pay and benefits equal to other workers doing the same 
work, without displacing current workers and jobs. 

• Persons in subsidized Work Program jobs should be eligible for Earned Income 
Tax Credit benefits. This is necessary to send the message that work pays, and 
that these are important jobs. It also means that the recipient will be more likely 
to maintain a decent standard of living during the period he or she is in a 
community service job. 

• Exceptions to the requirement that an individual must work after two years of 
transitional assistance should recognize individual needs. 

• The two-year limit should not apply lor the lifetime of the recipient. The program 
must recognize that future circumstances may require an individual to need 
welfare assistance again; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that while The U S. Conference of Mayors believes that both 
parents should be responsible lor both the financial and emotional support of their children, 
some of the provisions under promoting parental responsibility raise concern; 

• While it is agreed that a much greater effort should be made to establish paternity 
and hold the father as well as the mother responsible for the child, the 
requirement of naming potential father s should not constitute an invasion of the 
mother's privacy. 

• States should not be allowed to impose a family cap on welfare recipients 
because a family cap is not a disincentive to having additional children, and 
merely punishes those children, 

< We support the requirement that minor parents live with a parent or another 
responsible adult, but there must be assurances that the arrangement is in the 
best interests of the mother and the child (i.e. that the minor parent not be 
deprived by the adult of the benefits received, that the home provide a safe 
environment and that needed services be available): and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that The U S. Conference of Mayors opposes the three types of 
entitlement cuts currently being discussed to finance welfare reform: 

• Denying SSI, AFDC and Food Stamp benefits to non-citizen recipients who have 
been in the country less than five years 

• Capping the AFDC Emergency Assistance program 

• Means-testing the child care feeding program; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that The U S. Conference of Mayors commends the Clinton 
Administration for the extensive and open consultative process in which it engaged during the 
development of its welfare reform proposals. 
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ADOPTED JU::E 199 3 


WELFARE REFORM 

WHEREAS, it is generally acknowledged that the nation’s welfare system is badly in need of reform; 
and 


WHEREAS, welfare should serve os a transition to self-sufficiency and should encourage family 
stability and responsibility; and 

WHEREAS, the existence of meaningful employment opportunities, health care coverage and child 
care are critical to the success of welfare reform; and 

WHEREAS, effective federal welfare policy should be based on incentives rather than punishments, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that The U.S. Conference of Mayors believes (hat any 
welfare reform proposals must include: 

0 the availability of jobs which pay a living wage, health care coverage, and child care; 

0 provisions which encourage fathers to assume their responsibility for providing both 

flnanciat and emotional support to their children; 

0 welfare benefits that are suffictent to maintain a standard of living compatible with health 
and well-being and which remain available for a period of time determined by the client’s 
need rather than an arbitrary time limit; 

0 a system which is based on incentives rather than is punitive in nature; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that as the Administration develops its welfare reform proposals 
mayors and other city officiais be involved in the process to the maximum amount possible so that 
the concerns of cities and their residents will be taken into account 
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Chairman Shaw. Ms. Weinstein, please. 

STATEMENT OF DEBORAH WEINSTEIN, DIRECTOR, FAMILY 
INCOME DIVISION, CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 

Ms. Weinstein. Good afternoon, I am Deborah Weinstein, direc- 
tor of the Family Income Division of the Children’s Defense Fund, 
and I thank you for the opportunity to testify and for your pa- 
tience. 

We have heard a lot about maintenance of effort and State match 
and flexibility. I would like to tell you a little bit about some people 
I know, some people who would be directly affected by what you 
are considering today. 

I would like to tell you about Ellen and her 13-year-old daughter, 
Suzie. I am changing their names to protect their privacy. They 
have been on welfare, and they have recently gotten off. Ellen left 
her alcoholic husband after years in which she was beaten and 
abused. When they could no longer hope things would be better, 
Ellen and Suzie needed welfare so they could escape this violent 
and destructive relationship. 

They went on and off welfare with Ellen working when she could, 
using child care when she could get it. Ellen has had to overcome 
deep feelings of inadequacy, has had bouts of anorexia, and a seri- 
ous and painful kidney condition. But because she wanted des- 
perately to get off welfare, she resolved to find the training and 
business courses she needed to compete for a job that would pro- 
vide the essential health benefits that would enable her to survive. 

She took courses, she volunteered doing office work to build up 
a resume that would make her competitive, and even though she 
had health setbacks, she has been tenacious and I am glad to re- 
port she has found a job and that she has been working for the 
past month. And it has health insurance. 

Ellen and Suzie were on welfare for more than 5 years. The Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund opposes the National Governors’ Association 
welfare proposal because it would make life harder for millions of 
real families like Ellen and Suzie. The Governors’ proposal is in its 
essential elements the same as the welfare bills that were vetoed 
by the President. 

We oppose all these because they would abandon federally guar- 
anteed protections for children, and would leave them more poor. 
As in the vetoed welfare bill, the Governors’ proposal ends the Fed- 
eral assurance that all needy children and families will be able to 
receive cash aid, and it replaces it with a block grant that will not 
respond, as you have heard, to growing needs. 

Our concern is not hypothetical. Over the last 50 years recessions 
have averaged one every 5 years. There is no estimate of the in- 
creased costs of a recession in any of these proposals. You know 
that the contingency fund proposed by the Governors, while better 
than what was in the conference bill, would only have covered one- 
third of the increased Federal spending in the recession of the early 
nineties. 

In that recession would Ellen and Suzie have been placed on a 
waiting list as they sought to escape domestic violence? Or if they 
were already on welfare, would they have experienced an across- 
the-board cut in their already low benefits? 
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Or would they be subject to a shorter time limit to save the State 
money whether a job was available for them or not? 

The Governors’ proposal promises State governments much and 
poor children very little. You have heard about the spending cuts 
allowable for State governments — 25 percent below prior levels 
without penalty — that the proposal cuts food stamps more than the 
Senate bill did, and makes food stamp block granting optional. 

In these key respects, the NGA proposal is more harsh than the 
Senate-passed bill and that bill was estimated by the Office of 
Management and Budget to create 1.2 million more poor children. 
That estimate is conservative because it has not considered the ef- 
fects of recession and it assumes that States will make no cuts. 

We are very pleased about the $4 billion in increased child care, 
but even here, as you have heard, the proposal may instead ex- 
change a $4 billion pot with State funding requirements for a $4 
billion pot with no strings. 

And even in the area of abuse and neglect, the Governors’ pro- 
posal chooses the freedom to move Federal money around even if 
it means accepting limited funding for child protection. 

The Governors would allow States to opt for block grants, for 
adoption assistance and foster care, ending the guarantee that chil- 
dren who cannot remain safely at home will be appropriately 
placed. 

In seeking more flexibility to run programs, the Governors have 
not sufficiently considered the grave cost of making millions of chil- 
dren more poor. Children who were poor face triple the risk of poor- 
er health compared to nonpoor children. Health and other risks 
lead poor children to be twice as likely to drop out of school as a 
middle-income youth. Poverty matters. If you are a poor child, you 
are more likely to drop out whether you are black or white, wheth- 
er you live with one parent or two. 

These children are less likely to compete effectively for jobs when 
they grow up, and their losses are ours in terms of losses to the 
economy. 

While we oppose the Governors’ proposal, that does not mean we 
favor the status quo. True reform must encourage work by provid- 
ing tools such as child care and effective education, training and 
job placement programs. The Governors’ plan, like Congress’ wel- 
fare bill, would have made the training that led to Ellen’s job vir- 
tually impossible. 

Real reform must also abolish the rules that make it harder for 
two-parent families to stay together and improve child support col- 
lection when parents must separate. 

True reform supplements earnings of very low-wage workers, 
easing the transition to work. True reform ensures continued 
health coverage for families who leave welfare for work. There is 
no assurance in the Governors’ proposal that that would be the 
case. 
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States can have more flexibility to carry out real reform without 
giving up essential Federal protections for children. Block grants 
are rigid, not flexible. It is possible to strike a good balance be- 
tween State flexibility and accountability. 

We ask that the Governors’ proposal be subjected to that prin- 
ciple applied to the medical profession, first do no harm. By adopt- 
ing the provisions in the earlier bills that would plunge millions of 
children into deeper poverty, we are sorry to say that the welfare 
proposal of the NGA fails this test. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DEBORAH WEINSTEIN 
CHILDREN’S DEFENSE FUND 

I am Deborah Weinstein, Director of the Family Income Division of the Children’s 
Defense Fund (CDF). CDF is a privately funded research and advocacy organization dedicated 
to providing a strong and effective voice for children, especially poor and minority children and 
their families. Thank you for the opportunity to address the Subcommittee on Human Resources 
about what we believe are profound shortcomings in the National Governors’ Association (NGA) 
welfare proposal. These basic flaws include the loss of guaranteed income, nutrition, and child 
protection safety nets for poor children, the potential for states to walk away from their 
responsibilities to poor children, and misguid^ provisions pertaining to time limits, work 
requirements, child care, and aid to children with disabilities. The Children’s Defense Fund has 
opposed the abandonment of these essential protections for children when they were proposed 
in the House, Senate, and conference versions of H.R. 4. We oppose them now in the 
governors’ plan, which modifies earlier bills by allowing states to maximize federal funding 
while minimizing state commitment. 

Any welfare proposal should be judged by its impact on the lives of poor children and 
families. I’d like to talk briefly about one of these families, in hopes of showing some of the 
ways in which the NGA proposal would leave them, and millions like them, worse off than they 
are now. 

I’ve known a mother and daughter for several years who were on welfare until just 
recently. I will change their names to protect their privacy, but the details of their lives are 
unchanged. Ellen, the mother, had to leave an abusive relationship with her alcoholic husband. 
Ellen has worked, both when she was with and when apart from her husband. Ellen was beaten 
by her husband intermittently; she would leave with her daughter, who I’ll call Susie, and later 
return, hoping things would be better. After repeated episodes of violence, Ellen and Susie 
managed to leave by receiving cash assistance and food stamps for periods of time when she 
could not find work or manage child care. Susie is now 13 years old. Ellen has struggled to 
overcome very real barriers to make it in the work force. She has suffered from severe feelings 
of inadequacy, not uncommon among people who have experienced abuse. She has had to work 
through bouts of anorexia and a recurrent and painful kidney condition. Ellen hated being on 
welfare, hid it from as many people as possible, and pursued a determined course of activities 
intended to make her competitive for a job that would support her daughter and that would 
include health insurance. She took business courses, and volunteered in an office to develop her 
computer and office management skills. Her efforts were sometimes interrupted by health 
setbacks, but she continued with great tenacity. It was not easy for Ellen to find a job that 
included health insurance, but after more than a year of steady searching, she did find one. 
Ellen has been working for about one month now. Her journey, out of a violent relationship, 
to welfare and off, took longer than five years. 

Is Ellen typical of the nation’s mothers on welfare? In many ways, yes. 73 percent of 
families on AFDC have one or two children. About half of mothers receiving AFDC have 
experienced abuse as an adult, according to a study in Washington state. She is among the 
approximately one-half of AFDC mothers who have a high school education, although she is 
atypical in that she has post-high school education. She, like 39 percent of all families on 
welfare, is White. She is among the more than one-quarter of parents on AFDC who either 
have a disability themselves, or care for a dependent with a disability. She is like the three- 
fifths of parents on welfare who have had work experience. Ellen’s extra education has enabled 
her to find a job paying almost twice the minimum wage (which is $4. 75/hour in Massachusetts). 
In that, she is atypical. Most single mothers in the labor force earn less. (In 1992. a typical 
income for a single mother with children was $12,400, or just under $6.(X)/hour for full-time 
work.) 


The loss of (he federal guarantee. The Children’s Defense Fund believes that the loss 
of the federal guarantee for basic aid is a fundamental flaw in the governors’ plan, because it 
will inevitably make children and families poorer. What would have happened to Ellen and 
Susie under the NGA welfare proposal? First, they would no longer be certain of even minimal 
survival-needs assistance. In this essential respect, the National Governors’ Association proposal 
is the same as H.R. 4: it ends the basic federal guarantee of cash assistance to eligible families. 
With virtually inflexible block grant funding, the NGA plan would force states into a set of 
difficult choices as soon as the first economic downturn occurs. With more poor children and 
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families needing assistance as unemployment rises, stales could either reduce aid across the 
board for all families, eliminate some families from the caseload altogether (perhaps by 
shortening the time limit), delay providing assistance through waiting lists, or serve the 
additional families by committing more state dollai^. Of all the choices, the last seems far less 
likely, because in a recession, state revenues flatten or decline. With escape from domestic 
violence an appallingly common reason for families to apply for AFDC, what would happen if 
they were subject to a waiting list? How easily could Ellen and her daughter manage under a 
reduction in cash assistance? In her state of Massachusetts, monthly AFDC income for a mother 
and child is $486, about 42 percent below the federal poverty line (although considerably higher 
than typical levels of assistance nationwide). WTiat would happen to them if a shortage of funds 
led their slate to limit receipt of AFDC to eighteen months or a year, whether or not Ellen had 
found a job? 

While we do not know exactly how each state will choose from among these options, it 
is clear that they will eventually be forced to deal with a shortage of funds. Over the last fifty 
years, recessions have occurred on average once every 5 years. During the recession of the 
early 1990’s, increased federal contributions to states for AFDC amounted to just under $6 
billion. If block grants had been in place, the only assistance states would have had to deal with 
the increased need would have come from the proposed contingency fund. The NGA proposes 
$2 billion for the fund, up from $1 billion in H.R. 4. The amount is still only about one-third 
what would have been needed during the most recent recession. 

The potential loss of state dollars. The NGA proposal, just like the bill vetoed by the 
President, allows states to cut their FY94 or FY95 spending levels by 25 percent without being 
penalized by loss of federal dollars. If all states chose to reduce their spending by that amount, 
there would be a loss of $28 billion over seven years. That would be the equivalent of about 
one million children being denied assistance. Further, the NGA proposal encourages such cuts 
by eliminating of the requirement that states must maintain full spending levels in order to 
qualify for a share of the contingency fund. H.R. 4 requires a 100 percent state maintenance 
of effort requirement for use of the contingency fund, to prevent states from replacing their own 
funds with the added federal dollars. The NGA proposal wipes out this safeguard. 

State flexibility should not come at the expense of accountability to children and families. 
It is surely desirable to allow states the flexibility they need to experiment with new approaches 
that provide job training and placement, that offer supports to sustain work, or that streamline 
paperwork through uniform eligibility rules across programs. But these experiments can be 
accomplished without abandoning America’s commitment to poor children and families. NGA’s 
proposal promises state governments much and poor children very little. Assuring states a 
specified funding level without assuring basic aid to poor children is wrong. Allowing states 
to reduce their spending below prior years’ levels will create incentives among states to reduce 
already meager cash benefits or to shorten periods of eligibility below what conunon sense and 
experience tel! us are necessary for struggling families. Allowing states to transfer up to 30 
percent of funding out of cash assistance and work to a wide range of other programs could also 
have the effect of siphoning off scarce federal resources for cash assistance in order to replace 
state dollars in other social service programs. Flexibility is a worthy goal, but not at the 
expense of reasonable stale accountability. 

The time limit. The NGA plan retains H.R. 4’s maximum five year lifetime limit for 
cash aid, and similarly allows states to set time limits of r^ny shorter duration. Fllen and Susie 
needed more than five years in order for Ellen to prepare herself to get a job with health 
benefits. Ellen’s progress was slowed by the consequencet of abuse, and by health problems. 
Would she therefore have been exempt from the time limits? According to the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, 27 percent of parents on AFDC either have a disability 
themselves or are caring for a dependent with a disability. The NGA proposal, like the Senate- 
passed bill, allows states to exempt a maximum of 20 percent of the caseload from the lime 
limit. Families with disabilities alone could swamp the list for exemptions, without even 
considering other families living in areas of high unemployment, where there is no realistic 
prospect of a job. There is no assurance whatever that Ellen’s family would have been exempt. 
And down the road, if Ellen loses this job and cannot immediately find another, she will have 
exhausted her eligibility for cash aid under the lifetime limit and would have no place to turn 
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for help, regardless of how poor she and her daughter became. 

Child care. The additional $4 billion for child care proposed by the governors is of 
course positive and necessary to support new work initiatives. But looking closely at the way 
the NGA would arrange the child care money, we are concerned that total child care spending 
will not really rise by $4 billion as compared to the bill vetoed by the President. States could 
spend their new $4 billion without any maintenance of effort beyond the 75 percent requirement 
that applies to base child care funds already provided in the bill, and without a state match 
requirement. Another $4 billion in H.R. 4 requires 100 percent state maintenance of effort and 
a state match. It is possible that the net effect of the NGA’s child care provision is to replace 
a $4 billion pot that has state expenditure requirements attached with another $4 billion pot that 
does not. We hope that is not the case, and recognize that states will badly need the child care 
money in order to carry out the work requirements. But there is a history of states not drawing 
down all the job training and child care funds available through the Family Support Act of 1988. 
As of August, 1993, states had failed to claim 21 percent of the federal hinds available for 
working poor families through the "At-Risk" Child Care Program, which requires a state match. 
If states choose not to use some or all of the $4 billion with match requirements, one of the 
biggest "selling points" of the NGA proposal-the increased child care funds-may mm out to 
be illusory. 

We also continue to be concerned about the lack of attention to the child care needs of 
working poor families who are perilously close to dependence on welfare. The NGA proposal 
does not address the current long waiting lists for child care for these low-income working 
families. The combination of inadequate child care for the working poor and lifetime limits on 
assistance would mm the current roller-coaster of alternating work and welfare into a cliff. 

In addition, the elimination of required health and safety standards for all providers 
receiving federal funds is a serious flaw in the NGA proposal. Sadly, many have failed to grasp 
the significance of this provision. Currently, large numbers of child care settings are exempt 
from state and local standards. In 1990, it was estimated that 43 percent of all children in out- 
of-home child care were unprotected by state standards in large part because the settings in 
which they were cared for were exempt from even minimal health and safety protections. The 
unwillingness of the governors to support a provision that guarantees our poorest children safe 
child care is especially puzzling in light of their 1989 pledge, supported by President Bush, to 
ensure that every child enter school ready to leam by the year 2000. 

Puts more children at risk of abuse and neglect. The NGA proposal would threaten the 
safety of abused and neglected children and jeopardize efforts already under way to prevent child 
abuse and neglect by better supporting families. The child protection system’s ability to respond 
to cries for help from parents like Ellen and her daughter Susie could be seriously impeded by 
the NGA proposal. 

Like H R. 4, the NGA proposal would block grant most federal child protection 
programs. Not a single federal initiative focused on the prevention of child abuse and neglect 
would be mainuined. Current prevention funds would likely be diverted wholly or in part to 
crisis and treatment services. 

The NGA proposal also would give slates the option of block granting the funds now 
guaranteed for foster care room and board and adoption subsidies (which even H R. 4 had left 
intact), as well as those guaranteed for child placement and training activities under the federal 
foster care and adoption assistance programs. These activities help to remove children from 
unsafe homes, recruit appropriate placements, monitor the quality of care children receive, free 
children for adoption, and train staff and foster and adoptive parents. States could opt for a cap 
on these foster care and adoption funds, and federal independent living funds, and then could 
transfer any or all of these funds to the new child protection block grant for any of a range of 
child protection activities. Particularly troubling is the fact that the NGA proposal includes no 
assurance that, in states which opt to block grant all or any portion of their foster care and 
adoption assistance funds, there would be any continuing obligation to guarantee eligible children 
who cannot remain safely at home the foster care and adoption assistance to which they currently 
are or would be entitled. Children could be left in unsafe homes. Children waiting for adoptive 
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families could be kept waiting even longer. Children in large urban counties, where caseloads 
often grow more rapidly, are especially likely to be at risk under the block grant option. 

The NGA-proposed optional block grant would offer states a cap based on the average 
national caseload growth, and would require no state match for these increased federal funds. 
Child protection is just another example of where the NGA proposal would dismantle a long- 
established structure of federal-state matching funds. 

It is tragic that the House leadership, and now the Governors as well, seem to be set on 
finding a way by which to eliminate the federal guarantee of assistance and to block grant funds 
for our country’s most vulnerable children -- those who have been abused and neglected or are 
at risk of such maltreatment -- rather than giving recent reforms a chance to work. They also 
seem to ignore several important facts: first, in many states reports of child abuse and neglect 
and foster care caseloads are continuing to increase; second, other attacks on safety net programs 
(in the areas of AFDC, SSI, and Medicaid) could increase the demand on child protection 
agencies; and third, the H.R. 4 Conference Report already includes a 10 percent reduction in 
the Title XX Social Services Block Grant that will impede the ability of child protection agencies 
to respond adequately to abused and neglected children and their families. 

The NGA proposes to spend more money on child protection, yet is likely to put more 
children at risk of abuse and neglect. It would be far better to give recent reforms a chance to 
work, and to adopt the child protection approach of the Senate version of H.R. 4, which retained 
existing federal guarantees. Then, having learned from the reforms recently enacted, thoughtful 
bipartisan attention should be given to reforms that will protect children and keep them safe, 
support families so that they can adequately protect their children, provide quality out-of-home 
care for children who need it, and move children appropriately and promptly to new permanent 
adoptive families. 

The work requirement. Just as in H.R. 4, the NGA proposal would prevent someone like 
Ellen from going beyond a high school education, and does not even assure that a non-teen 
parent will be able to finish high school. The proposal, like H.R. 4, requires participation in 
work after no more than two years, while allowing states to require work much sooner. The 
definition of an allowable work activity does not include most education. The NGA proposal 
does reduce the weekly number of hours required for the work activity from 35 to 25, with a 
stale option to reduce to 20 hours the work requirement for parents with children under the age 
of six. This is a positive step, but it would still virtually preclude education, because most 
parents would have to take courses after completing the weekly work requirement, and, even 
with the additional child care dollars in the NGA plan, states would be unlikely to provide child 
care for more hours than the work activity requires. 

Reductions and lost federal guarantees for nutrition programs. The NGA proposal would 
cut food stamps by approximately $26 billion over seven years below projections under current 
law, about $2 billion more in cuts than the Senate version of the welfare bill. Those reductions 
mean that spending per meal adjusted for inflation would decline over seven years. Simply put, 
children would have less to eat. But even more dangerous than the damaging erosion in the 
purchasing power of food stamps is, again, the potential loss of the federal guarantee. The NGA 
proposal follows H.R. 4 in allowing states to opt for a food stamp block grant. Federal food 
stamp funding was $12.2 billion higher in 1994 than it would have been if a block grant had 
been in place at the start of the recession. Families that lost income during the recession needed 
the food that the $12. 2 billion bought. Without the real flexibility of the federal guarantee, 
children and families would have been poorer and hungrier. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the reduced funding in a block gran: in 1994 would have been 
equivalent to dropping 16.8 million food stamp participants, of whom more than 8,2 million 
would have been children. 

Uncertain Medicaid coverage for families receiving cash aid. While the NGA proposal 
would continue some level of Medicaid coverage for poor children under the age of 13 (the 
NGA proposal would make it possible for states to slash benefits), the coverage for parents and 
older children now eligible for AFDC would be far more uncertain. The governors’ Medicaid 
proposal would allow states to maintain two sets of eligibility rules for Medicaid (continuing 
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coverage for those who would have qualified under the old AFDC program, and covering those 
who qualify under the new cash assistance program). Since this would be administratively 
burdensome, states would be far more likely to take NGA’s second option— maintaining a single 
eligibility system for their new Medicaid and cash programs. That would mean that parents and 
older children removed from the cash assistance rolls because of time limits and other provisions 
(e.g., restrictions on legal immigrants, or the option to exclude teen parents and their babies) 
would not be eligible for Medicaid. If Ellen lost her job and was unable to find another, she 
and Susie would find themselves ineligible for cash aid and medical coverage, no matter how 
poor they were. If Ellen keeps her job, she and her daughter would no longer be able to count 
on even the one year of transitional Medicaid available under current law. For a family with 
a history of health problems, the loss of health coverage could precipitate a crisis that would 
often lead to losing the newly-gained job. 

What will happen to children if the National Governors’ Association welfare 
proposal is adopted? Like the welfare bills passed by both houses of Congress, the NGA plan 
would thrust more children in poverty, and would deepen the poverty of millions more. With 
reductions in food stamps $2 billion greater than in the Senate bill, and a 75 rather than 80 
percent state maintenance of effort requirement, the NGA plan is in key respects more harsh 
than the Senate-passed welfare bill. The Senate bill was estimated by the Office of Management 
and Budget to increase the number of poor children by 1.2 million. 

Indeed, there are many reasons to believe that the original 0MB estimate based on the 
Senate-passed welfare hill understates the likely harm to children caused by both that bill and 
by the NGA plan. For example, the OMB estimate assumes that 40 percent of AFDC parents 
will find jobs, considerably more optimistic than Congressional Budget Office estimates of 20 
percent. The figures do not assume that states will reduce funding by 25 percent, as they would 
be allowed to do. They do not assume that states will choose shorter time limits, as would be 
permissible. Nor do they factor in the likelihood of a recession during the next seven years. 

The profound harm caused by increasing child poverty. Those millions of children 
who are made newly poor or poorer are at significantly greater risk for multiple harms.’ 
Children who are poor are three times more likely to die than nonpoor children. They are two 
to three times more likely to have smnted growth, are two times more likely to have severe 
asthma, and three to four times more likely to suffer iron deficiency during the preschool years. 
Overall, poor children are three times more likely to be in fair or poor health. Poor children's 
increased likelihood of ill health or accidental injury contributes to their higher risk of falling 
behind in school. For every year of childhood spent in poverty, children are 2 percentage points 
more likely to fall below their regular grade level, and two times more likely than middle- 
income youths to drop out of school from age 16 to 24. When children fall behind or drop out 
of school, their chances for successful careers are drastically diminished. 

Factors other than poverty, such as single-parent families, race, and parent education 
levels, cannot explain why children who experience poverty are two to three times more likely 
than their peers who are never poor to become high school dropouts. The greater chance of the 
poor dropping out of school is found among Black children and non-Black children, among those 
with married parents and those with single parents, and among those whose mothers finished 
high school and those whose mothers did not. 

While it is clearly true that many poor children are resilient, and either do not suffer ’he 
hazards described above or triumph above them, they have to overcome odds that should not be 
part of their lives. Many will not manage to overcome the odds. That hurts them, of course 
but it also .hurts the rest of us. In a study advised by Nobel Laureate economist Robert Solow, 
researchers at the Children’s Defense Fund found that for every year that so many children in 
America remain in poverty, ai least $36 billion is lost to the U.S. economy because of the 
children's reduced lifetime productivity. The National Governors' Association proposal will 
make this situation worse, not better. 


The statistics that follow are compiled in the Children’s Defense Fund's published book. Wasting America's 
Future, written by Arloc Sherman (Boston: Beacon Press, 1994). 
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The need to reform the current welfare system. But in opposing plans that eliminate 
vital protections for children, we do not mean to stick with the clearly unsuccessful stams quo. 

True reform. Two significant criticisms of the current welfare system are that it 
discourages earnings and makes it difficult for two poor parents to stay together. The system 
discourages earnings by dropping cash and food stamp benefits precipitously soon after the 
parent starts work, and by dropping subsidized child care and Medicaid coverage after a year. 
Two parents whose combined income is as low as a single parent must meet more stringent 
eligibility criteria than the single parent. Tme reform would transform the welfare system so 
that the tools to move families out of poverty would be available both to mothers and fathers, 
both as a means of leaving welfare and of preventing receipt of welfare in the first place. These 
tools should include: 

♦ quality child care, available on a sliding scale basis as long as the family’s 
income is low enough to qualify, whether or not the family has ever received 
welfare; 

♦ effective education, training and job placement programs (the most successful 
programs operating now usually combine all these components); 

♦ improved enforcement of child support orders and improved paternity 
establishment (without penalizing the children of mothers making a good faith 
effort to cooperate in seeking the absent parent), and 

♦ expanded earned income disregards, that allow parents who work at low wages 
to continue to receive partial cash assistance and thereby ease the transition to 
work. States that have tried improved disregards have increased the number of 
families whose cash benefits decline because they have earnings. The Earned 
Income Tax Credit serves a similar purpose, and it is disappointing that the NGA 
welfare document was wilting to accept $10 billion in EITC cuts. 

To the extent that states allow families to keep more of their cash benefits when they 
begin earning, it is important to consider that the failure to raise the minimum wage means that 
government pays more to subsidize low wages. A fairer partnership with the private sector 
would call upon business to pay a portion of the cost by raising the minimum wage. 

How can true reform accommodate legitimate calls for more flexibility in state 
administration of these programs? First, the retention of the federal guarantee is essential. 
Saddling states with fixed block grants that cannot respond to changes in the economy does not 
enhance, but instead constrains state flexibility. Second, the Administration has already started 
issuing expedited waivers when the request has already been addressed repeatedly in other states. 
Waiver approvals can be further expedited in some areas, although we believe that initiatives that 
result in reduced family income, such as the family cap, should be evaluated rigorously before 
being introduced over and over again. Certain common proposals that have already undergone 
some study could be a matter of state option, with no waiver approval necessary. In fact, states 
should be encouraged to replicate programs that are targeted and successful: reducing teen 
pregnancy, helping mothers to overcome special problems such as substance abuse, or 
encouraging fathers to help, financially and otherwise, in raising their children. Making it easier 
to run programs with a proven track record, and requiring approval for untested programs, 
especially those that reduce the income available to children and families, would accomplish a 
good balance of flexibility and accountability. 

States will continue to have the responsibility to administer work/training programs, and 
they should have the flexibility to try out new versions of on-the-job training and other non- 
classroom types of learning. It should be easier for states to make eligibility rules for food 
stamps and cash assistance more consistent, in order to reduce paperwork during the application 
process. 

The NGA proposal ought to be judged according to that elemental principal applied to 
the medical profession: first, do no harm. By adopting the provisions in the earlier bills that 
would plunge millions of children into deeper poverty, the NGA welfare proposal fails the test. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Weinstein, the Governors testified earlier, con- 
trary to what you have just said in your testimony. You are saying 
the Federal protection must be guaranteed. The Governors say just 
trust us, we are closer to the people in our States, and just trust 
us. We Governors have every notion to protect and provide for chil- 
dren of our States and that should go without any question. 

How do you respond to these Governors? They are saying we can 
do it, we will do it, and we will not let this happen to our children. 

Ms. Weinstein. Well, I think King George said that to the Amer- 
ican colonies awhile ago, and we decided that we would rather be 
a nation of laws. That in the very natural and healthy skepticism 
that operates among the American people of bureaucracies at what- 
ever level we want the protection of laws. Protection that guaran- 
tees that poor children, if they are eligible for assistance, that they 
can count on it. And that is what is lost in this proposal. 

Mr. Ford. Rather than the words from the Governors saying, 
just trust us, we are a nation of laws, laws give the protection to 
these poor children in this Nation. 

Ms. Weinstein. That is something that children have been able 
to count on. Not a lot, a very meager system — very meager assist- 
ance, but it is something. That assurance is not provided by the 
Governors’ proposal as it was not in the bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Ford. Ms. Daly with the Catholic Charities, should we just 
trust the Governors or should we, as Ms. Weinstein has said, be 
a nation of laws, or just trust the Governors with AFDC, the Med- 
icaid Program, and possibly the Food Stamp Program? 

Ms. Daly. Mr. Ford, in our tradition, we believe that basic 
human rights have got to be protected by laws and not just left to 
the good intentions of Governors, State legislatures, or even Mem- 
bers of Congress; that basic human rights, the right to life, the 
right to sufficient food, the right for children to be safe must be 
guaranteed in Federal law and by Federal Courts. 

That is our principle. It is also what we have found empirically, 
if you look around the country, about the only times poor children, 
disabled people, sick people have been able to get what they needed 
was when they had the right to go to Federal Court and have a 
Federal judge say it would be unconstitutional or against Federal 
law to deny this assistance. 

So based on our principles about the role of the National Govern- 
ment in protecting life and dignity for every person, our empirical 
experience is that we think you have to have these protections in 
the law. 

Mr. Ford. The Governors are saying you can go through the ap- 
pellate courts of the States, and if you lose, you can go to the Su- 
preme Court. I am not trying to put a legal question to you, but 
they are saying those protections would be there. Can you respond 
to that? 

Ms. Daly. I am just thinking back to what things were like for 
disabled people and the elderly poor in this country before the SSI 
Program was established in 1972. And States could set what they 
wanted to for protection of disabled and elderly people, the blind 
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and disabled and in no State was it adequate, and it was very arbi- 
trary which people got helped and which did not. And until we had 
the Federal SSI law, people were not protected, so we believe you 
need Federal standards. Not that States cannot have any flexibility 
at all, but minimum standards for life and dignity have to be in 
the national laws. 

Mr. Ford. Do you know whether the Catholic Charities commu- 
nicated with the Governors’ Association as they crafted their pro- 
posal to submit to the Congress? Mr. Cooper of the National May- 
ors’ Conference, do you know if you had any input? Are you satis- 
fied with the block grants going to the State? Should we just send 
it on down to the counties and municipal governments rather than 
sending it through another bureaucracy which would be the States? 

Mr. Cooper. Clearly, Mr. Ford, we are at the bottom of the food 
chain in local government and closest to the people, so if we 
make — I would agree it would be nice to have it flow to the local 
level, but there is something we must remember; we are a nation 
of laws. We remember a time in this country, but for Federal 
standards that were set, there were people in this country who 
were divided based on race, divided based upon the economy of 
scale. 

People have been divided based on the jurisdiction in which they 
live in this country. I believe that it is most important that the 
Federal Government not walk away from its responsibilities as a 
nation of laws and give adequate protection to people across this 
country. 

In our region, for example, if we were to agree with the National 
Governors’ Associations policy, the State of Pennsylvania, which 
borders New Jersey, the State of New York, which borders on New 
Jersey, and in New Jersey itself you have people with the ability 
to move State to State depending on what that State has decided 
it will offer to or not offer to the citizens who reside within its bor- 
ders. 

So there is something clear about the protection offered because 
we are a nation of laws which simply say there are standards and 
those standards should be met. When we have achieved that in this 
Nation, we have done great things. 

I don’t think it is a question where we are saying we don’t trust 
the Governors. I think it is a question as to whether or not the in- 
tent and their ability, with the revenue problems the States are 
having, and the various things they are doing to downsize budgets, 
whether or not that safety net we just spoke about will be pri- 
marily on their minds when it comes to balancing State budgets. 

I do believe that the mayors have reached out to all. We have 
reached out to the Congress, to the administration, and believe 
that the mayors have come up with a very fair and equitable way 
to deal with welfare reform. Again, as a mayor, I don’t believe we 
should say to the people just trust us. I believe there is a standard 
and that standard has been defined. 

Mr. Ford. My time has expired. I want to thank the three panel- 
ists, and I want to agree that we are a nation of laws, which is 
where we have centered the legislative process in these areas. That 
is the law of the land. I, too, would agree with you. 
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Chairman Shaw. We have just been joined by one of our mem- 
bers, Mrs. Velazquez, if she would like to come forward and give 
her testimony. We can continue with her as part of this panel. 

The panel will stay. We are not excusing the panel. I just asked 
her to join this panel. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NYDIA M. VELAZQUEZ, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Ms. Velazquez Good afternoon. I would like to thank Chairman 
Shaw for convening this hearing and ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the entirety of my remarks in the record. I also would like 
to excuse myself I was trying to leave New York City this morn- 
ing, and I faced a nightmare, but I don’t know what is worse, the 
nightmare I was facing in New York or the Governors’ proposal 
that we have before us. 

I am here today, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Subcommit- 
tee, not only representing one of the most impoverished districts in 
New York, but I am here to speak on behalf of the poor across 
America. As chair of the Welfare Task Force for the Hispanic Cau- 
cus, this is an issue that is very important to me. 

Recently, much excitement has been generated by the National 
Governors’ Association welfare proposal with its lofty goals provid- 
ing job training, child care, and child support enforcement. This ef- 
fort falls short because it builds on a foundation contained in a wel- 
fare proposal recently vetoed by the President. 

We all agree that the ultimate goal of welfare is to lift someone 
out of poverty. I believe a job that pays a good wage is the best 
reform. Cutting programs that help poor people without a realistic 
alternative leaves the poorest of the poor to fight each other for the 
crumbs off the table. 

Training and search assistance means nothing without the op- 
portunity to get a real job. Job training certificates look great on 
the wall, but do little to put dinner on the table. Only a good pay- 
ing job can do that. That is why reform will be successful only if 
it includes a strategy, comprehensive strategy to create jobs that 
pay a living wage. 

Let us not lose sight of our children. Welfare reform must not 
come at the cost of harming even one child. They are the true vic- 
tims of this crisis. The conference agreement vetoed by the Presi- 
dent will have pushed 1.5 million children deeper into poverty. I 
do not believe that the Governors’ proposal will significantly 
change that trend. 

We will only ensure protection of our children by continuing the 
entitlement status for programs that guard our children’s health 
and protect them from harm. Any welfare reform proposal that 
ends the guarantee of health care for children and weakens vital 
programs like AFDC is unacceptable. If we allow this to happen, 
millions of children will lose any hope for a better life. 

I was especially disheartened that the Governors’ proposal did 
not address the issue of legal immigrants, and I emphasize the 
word “legal.” These provisions in the veto conference agreement 
were an insult to millions of hard-working immigrants. This mean- 
spirited provision will permit States to deny SSI and food stamps 
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to immigrants living in the United States legally. That proposal 
was unfair, unjust, discriminatory and un-American. 

Furthermore, it was a shameful and vicious attempt to single out 
and penalize immigrants for the ills of society. The Governors 
missed a great opportunity to breathe new life into this debate and 
reshape the issues by providing fresh alternatives. I was dis- 
appointed that instead what we got was a proposal full of recycled 
and rejected ideas. 

The Governors may have given us welfare reform that differs in 
some specifics from the veto conference report, but the outcome is 
the same. Families will be forced further into poverty, our children 
will suffer, and legal immigrants still will not have the fair treat- 
ment they deserve. 

My colleagues, welfare reform should be a path to a better life 
not a dead end street. I support real welfare reform, but not with- 
out real job creation, not at the expense of children, and not on the 
backs of the legal immigrants. The true test of a humane society 
is how it treats its most vulnerable citizens. 

In short, I believe that the National Governors’ Association pro- 
posal does not pass that compassion test. I would like to thank the 
Chair for giving me the opportunity to testify on these important 
issues. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Good morning, I would like to thank Chairman Shaw for convening 
this hearing and ask unanimous consent to include the entirety of my 
remarks in the Record. 

I am here today not only representing one of the most impoverished 
districts in New York, but I am also here to speak on behalf of the poor 
across America. 

As Chair of the Welfare Task force for the Hispanic Caucus, I have 
been fighting to break the cycle of poverty that effects so many - 
especially women, children, and immigrants. 

Recently, much excitement has been generated by the National 
Governors Association welfare proposal, with its lofty goals — providing job 
training, child care and child support enforcement. 

This honest effort falls short because it builds on the flawed foundation 
contained in the welfare proposal recently vetoed by the President. 

We all agree that the ultimate goal of welfare is to lift someone out 
of poverty. I believe that a job that pays a livable wage, is the best type of 
welfare reform. Cutting programs that help poor people without a realistic 
alternative leaves the poorest of the poor fighting each other for the crumbs 
off the table. 

Training and search assistance mean NOTHING without the 
opportunity to get a real job. Job training certificates look great on the 
wall but can do little to put dinner on the table ~ only a good paying job 
can do that. That is why welfare reform will only be successful if it 
includes a strategy to create jobs that pay a living wage. 
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And, let us not lose sight of our children. Welfare reform must not 
come at the price of harming even one child. They are the true victims of 
this crisis. The conference agreement vetoed by the President would have 
pushed 1.5 million children deeper into poverty. I do not beiieve that the 
governors' proposal would significantly change that trend. 

We will only ensure the protection of our children by continuing the 
entitlement status for programs that guard our children's health and protect 
them from harm. Any welfare reform proposal that ends the guarantee of 
healthcare for children, and weakens vital programs like AFDC is 
unacceptable. If we allow this to happen, miliions of children will lose any 
hope for a better life. 

I was especially disheartened that the governors proposal did not 
address the Issue of legal immigrants. And I emphasize the word legally. 
These provisions in the vetoed conference agreement were an insult to 
millions of hard working immigrants. 

These mean spirited provisions would permit states to deny SSI and 
Food Stamps to Immigrants living in the United States legally. That 
proposal was unfair, unjust, discriminatory and un-American. Furthermore, 
it was a shameful and a vicious attempt to single out and penalize 
immigrants for the ills of society. 

The Governors missed a great opportunity to breath new life into this 
debate and reshape the issues by providing fresh alternatives. I was 
disappointed that instead what we got was a proposal full of recycled and 
rejected ideas. 

The Governor's may have given us welfare reform that differs in some 
specifics from the vetoed conference report but the out come is the same. 
Families will be forced further into poverty; our children will suffer, and 
legal immigrants still will not have the fair treatment they deserve. 

My colleagues, welfare reform should be a path to a better life not a 
dead-end street. I support real welfare reform, but NOT without real job 
creation, NOT at the expense of children, and NOT on the backs of legal 
immigrants. The true test of a humane society is how it treats its most 
vulnerable citizens. In short, I believe that the National Governors 
Association proposal does not pass that compassion test. 

I would like to thank the Chair for giving me the opportunity to testify 
on this important issue. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I am glad to know the airports are 
working in New York and Washington. 

Mr. Levin, you may inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Ms. Velazquez, thank you for making the effort. The 
airports may be open, but there was difficulty leaving and entering 
them. 

We have had a lot of discussion today about some aspects, the 
contingency fund, the inadequacy, in my judgment, of maintenance 
of effort, the transferability issues, which I think have some very 
serious problems. 

I would like, if I might, to take my couple of minutes to focus 
on a few issues that have not been discussed today at any length 
that I think have to be addressed as part of any welfare reform 
proposal, and I think, as I said at the beginning, welfare reform is 
essential. 

While they may not in each case fit into our jurisdiction, I think 
eventually any welfare reform proposal is going to be pieced to- 
gether, so let’s spend a few minutes on it. 

Ms. Weinstein, in your testimony, and I think others covered it, 
there was reference to Medicaid. It is a little complicated. It isn’t 
so easy to describe except I think the assurance of transitional 
health care coverage for those on welfare could be pierced. Now, in 
1 minute or so sum up why you think that is true and the problem 
it creates. 

Ms. Weinstein. Well, the bill allows States to redefine eligibility 
in a uniform way for Medicaid and AFDC or at least both this bill 
and their Medicaid proposal do, and what that could mean is that 
while it is likely that those people and children who continue to be 
eligible for the successor program to AFDC would get coverage, 
there is no assurance whatever that once you were off cash assist- 
ance and you were in a job that you would continue to get even the 
1 year of transitional assistance in Medicaid that is current law. 
There is no assurance whatever in this proposal that that would 
be the case. 

In addition, you have problems with people who may not have 
been on welfare or may have at some point in the past whose chil- 
dren are over the age of 13. Those children, 1 year at a time, are 
having their assistance phased in now so up to the poverty level 
they can count on Medicaid. Now we only allow that up through 
age 12. As I say, year by year we were going to involve more chil- 
dren. 

That would end. There would be no assurance of that under this 
proposal. There are real risks for children both of working families, 
poor working families, who have been able to count on coverage, 
and people just trying to leave welfare. They would have no assur- 
ance either. 

Mr. Levin. OK, I hope that will be taken into account. There has 
been some discussion of food stamps, which I think the proposals — 
we have never seen the exact figures — but the proposed food stamp 
changes in the conference report would have probably been the 
cause of at least one-half of the increase in children in poverty. I 
hope, though this isn’t in our jurisdiction, that this Committee and 
Subcommittee will look at it very carefully. 
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Let’s spend 30 seconds on foster care. It hasn’t received much at- 
tention. Again, there is a possible major change proposed in the 
foster care. Do you want to comment on that, if you would, any or 
all of you? 

Ms. Weinstein. Well, I will take a first crack. 

The bill does allow for the block granting of virtually every as- 
pect of child protection services, including foster care and adoption 
assistance. This is a great concern to us because it gives funding 
to States, but again denies or terminates this basic promise, this 
basic commitment that every child who needs foster care and adop- 
tion assistance will be able to count on it. 

That is what a block grant does. It limits that kind of assurance. 
We are very concerned about it. 

We are concerned, too, because the — while there is some increase 
that would be allowable in block grant funding based on an overall 
national average of expenditures, clearly that is an average. Some 
States have higher than average increased costs and some lower. 
It does not allow States to accommodate when their children are 
suffering from increased levels of abuse or neglect. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. We may not have time 
later to discuss the legal immigrant provisions, some of which are 
in our jurisdiction, but I hope there will be “time” for us to look 
at those that are a major portion of the proposed savings in the 
conference bill, which was vetoed in part for that reason, and the 
Governors, as you know, did not act on that. 

Chairman Shaw. They did not take a position on that particular 
portion of H.R. 4. 

Mr. Stark is now recognized. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to apologize to Ms. Daly for plagiarizing some of her de- 
lightful testimony, but as I say, I have yet to see the Catholic hier- 
archy accused of being overly liberal, except perhaps for the net- 
work if they are part of the hierarchy. But I do think it was impor- 
tant to bring to the conversation the Governors were having some 
question of the moral issues involved. 

My Governor — who I don’t trust at all, has an outstanding record 
of cutting benefits to children and particularly to children whose 
parents may not be citizens, even if they are legal residents; so 
that if you want an example of a State that you should worry 
about, look to California. The Governor, Governor Wilson, states 
that parents who can’t support their children have — what is the 
word that lawyers use for proof — not ipso facto but — proves that 
they are unfit. You can’t find a job in 2 years? You are an unfit 
parent. He takes the kids away and puts them in foster care or 
in 

Mr. Levin. It is ipso facto. 

Mr. Stark. Ipso facto is OK, all right. I have enough lawyers to 
help me through that one. 

Also the Governor says we have a lot of replacement jobs, 7 mil- 
lion jobs in California. 

You know what he is doing? Every time a kid changes jobs at 
McDonald’s, he counts that same slot. If five new kids come in and 
work a week, they quit, that is five jobs. 
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The situation in California is you have got to have $13,000 at the 
poverty level — I don’t know what it is in New York, for a woman 
or a single parent with two kids. 

But how do you work at less than $8 an hour net to equal the 
benefits of about $1,000 between Medicaid and the welfare check? 

You don’t. 

I guess the question is twofold to particularly Congresswoman 
Velazquez; If a person in New York is kicked off, loses their bene- 
fits for whatever reason, and they become sick, what happens to 
them? Where do they go? 

Ms. Velazquez. Well, when they go to an emergency room be- 
cause they cannot go to any private doctor 

Mr. Stark. And they must be treated at the emergency room; is 
that not the law? 

Ms. Velazquez. That is correct. 

Mr. Stark. Who pays for that? 

Ms. Velazquez. It will be the city and the State. 

Mr. Stark. The same money the Governors think they will be 
saving is going to go to pay for much more expensive care because 
once that child gets to the emergency room, they may have pneu- 
monia whereas had they been treated earlier in a clinic or primary 
care clinic under the Medicaid Program it would save us a lot of 
money. 

I would like to ask Mayor Cooper, I don’t know much about, is 
it Orange or East Orange where you are mayor? 

Mr. Cooper. East Orange. 

Mr. Stark. Do you think you could make a determination among 
whatever your poverty population is as to who is fit to receive ben- 
efits on a numerical scale? Could you go among your constituents 
and sort out by how many years they have worked or whether dad 
left home, as Governor Wilson in California would suggest you 
could do, could you make judgments as to who deserves to get 
money, not who is entitled, not who ought to, but could you do that 
in your area? 

Mr. Cooper. Absolutely not. I don’t believe they could. 

Mr. Stark. My time is about to expire. You have a cap. Has that 
done a lot to knock off the teenage pregnancy rate in East Orange? 

Mr. Cooper. It hasn’t changed. What we are seeing, Mr. Stark, 
frankly, is if we can create these magic numbers and the goal then 
becomes to prove that our numbers were right to any extent nec- 
essary. It goes back to the idea of one job becoming five jobs, that 
is a very dangerous proposition at best. I question any one who can 
say, well, I can determine who should be eligible. We have a shift- 
ing population, we are right next to New York City, large immi- 
grant population, Haitian Americans in our city now, legal as well 
as some illegal, but the basic service that is necessary for the peo- 
ple that we represent does not change just because the Governors’ 
Y%form package has been proposed. Those people do not dis- 
appear. They don’t go away. They have to go to emergency rooms. 
Children still have to eat. 

Mr. Stark. They have to go to school. 

Mr. Cooper. Go to school. And those things, as I said, the price 
we will pay to correct the harm that will be created is far greater, 
far greater than the dollars required to have at least a basic and 
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sensible welfare reform proposal on the table taking care of the in- 
terests of those in need, particularly children. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you very much. I want to thank the panel and 
thank you. I am glad you made it. Thanks for being here. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Matsui. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, as this hearing is about to close, and I am some- 
what reluctant to say this, hut I would like to thank you and your 
staff. I think the hearing was very, very balanced, and I appreciate 
that. 

The fact that the four panelists here are obviously opposed to the 
Governors’ proposal, the fact the prior panel, there was equal num- 
ber on each side, I think that says a lot about you and I want to 
thank you very much for that. The reason I was reluctant is be- 
cause that may jeopardize you within your own caucus in some 
cases. But 

Chairman Shaw. We will see how it comes out. 

Mr. Matsui. I do want you to know that I appreciate it. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Matsui, if you would yield, I shared that with the 
Chairman moments ago. I was afraid to say it publicly. 

Mr. Matsui. He even let the liberals in. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. We will start Mr. Matsui’s time over. 

Mr. Matsui. Let me just cover one point. I want to thank all four 
of the panelists, and all of you have been tremendous. Besides the 
fact that I am very concerned about the loss of entitlement status 
in block granting many of these programs — and Mr. Ford asked re- 
quests about this — the right to appeal in the State courts under the 
Governors’ proposal is also at issue. In addition, there is an addi- 
tional problem of what standards are being used. 

Normally, it would be a standard of arbitrary and capriciousness, 
which is well defined in the law, but under the Governors’ plan, 
fair and equitable treatment is the new standard. I feel very 
strongly that Health and Human Services won’t even be able to 
analyze plans based on that definition, and certainly the courts will 
not be able to decide whether or not an individual is being denied 
benefits under that particular standard. 

I think it is a major issue because, again, if we have to be ac- 
countable in raising taxes, and we give this tax revenue to the Gov- 
ernors by way of block grant, there is no accountability. I under- 
stand why they love the program. Money is fungible. They can do 
whatever they want with it, but somehow the Governors can’t have 
a free ride. They have to be held accountable. 

Perhaps any of the four of you, or all of you with my time allot- 
ted could respond to that. 

Mr. Cooper. I think it is important that we note, for example, 
and I am sure it happens around the country, but speaking of New 
Jersey experience, when the Governor calls for cuts in urban aid, 
it impacts other programs that we are responsible for at the munic- 
ipal level. If you have the interest of balancing the States budget 
and the block grant is the tool with which to do that, it will never 
achieve the purpose for which it was designed. That is one fear. 
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Two, how do you define fair and equitable? You end up arguing 
in court for long periods of time spending an awful lot of money 
with lawyers and appealing a process. In the meantime, the very 
people you are trying to help are left sort of waiting in the wings 
to see what comes out of the court. 

I think what we are creating is a bureaucracy on top of a bu- 
reaucracy and the long-term problems that are created with that 
will not even touch the issues of welfare reform as we all would 
like to see them. 

What will happen unfortunately, the people who we are respon- 
sible for serving will once again become the guinea pigs of a system 
that doesn’t work. We all agree that welfare reform is paramount 
in this country. That is not debatable, but what is debatable is to 
what extent are we willing to punish the people who are not re- 
sponsible for their plight for the most part by not offering a sen- 
sible approach to solving this problem. 

Mr. Matsui, I would hope that the experience — again, I would 
like to refer to what Mr. Stark experienced. His lack of trust, I 
won’t get into a trust issue, but we deal with the reality of it every 
day. There is less money. This Congress is talking about spending 
less money. The Governors are talking about spending less money, 
and the problem is growing and the number of people in poverty 
in this country is growing. Clearly we have a grave concern as to 
whether or not, on balance alone, the State government will take 
that responsibility. 

My closing comment, again, it goes back to the old argument of 
States’ rights. That conjures up a lot of things in my mind, and the 
only thing I can say is when this great country stood up and did 
what was right by the Nation, people benefited, and I don’t think 
you are going to have that same kind of success on welfare reform 
programs instituted State by State because, yes, there will be a 
race to the bottom. Not because the Governor said so, but because 
it is easier to race to the bottom than it is to get to the top under 
that formulation. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you. 

Ms. Velazquez. I just want to inform the Members of this Sub- 
committee to slow down on this proposal and take a deep, serious, 
and honest look into what it means. The problem with the Gov- 
ernors is that they want it both ways and it cannot be that way. 
If we can take just one example as to the child protection and how 
this bill is going to hurt our children. People were outraged with 
the case of Elisa Escudero. You are going to see more of people like 
that if you give the flexibility to the States to block grant all child 
protection programs and the States will invest less money for law 
enforcement in terms of child abuse. And that is one area that we 
are very much concerned. 

You are going to put all kinds of programs competing against 
each other with no type of guidance. What we are doing with this 
Governors’ proposal is breaking the partnership between the Fed- 
eral and State governments to protect our children. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Ms. Weinstein, you used the statistic that came out of the White 
House Office of Management and Budget that the program in H.R. 
4, and which you are now using to place on the Governors’ pro- 
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gram, would throw, I think it was 1.2 million children into poverty. 
I am sure you know that is a static model, which means that it 
makes the assumption that everybody who is dumped off of welfare 
is just dumped, and that they don’t go to work. And that is where 
we have a great deal of difference of opinion. 

I believe very strongly in the human spirit of the poor just as I 
do of the middle and upper class. I believe very strongly that peo- 
ple will do better. I believe very strongly that people will go to 
work to take care of their children. I believe very strongly that they 
will be better parents if they are role models so the kids see that 
their parents are struggling to go to work just as many of our par- 
ents did. And when we start talking about people coming off the 
welfare rolls, the Governors have put a 20-percent provision in 
there where they can take 20 percent of the population and say 
these people haven’t had a chance. 

Let me say something else when you talk about implementing 
laws. This Congress isn’t going out of business. As long as I am the 
Chairman of this Subcommittee, I will and I know my successors 
will be looking closely at the issue of jobs. We are already looking 
at enterprise zones which will have a bearing on your area, Mr. 
Mayor. This is what we have got to do. It is not a question of being 
cruel, Ms. Daly, about not caring about the kids. We deeply care 
about the kids, and we are not changing existing law. 

What we are trying to do is to effectively get more mileage out 
of the dollars that we have so that we can take care of these kids, 
so we take care of their parents, so they will work their way out 
of poverty. One of the questions I believe Mr. Stark was talking 
about was the imbalance of funds, and how difficult it is to come 
out of welfare because you do not come into a high-paying job. We 
know that. That is why we kept Medicaid in place for years. We 
haven’t changed that. 

That is why we are talking about, that is why the Governors 
want more money put into child care and we are not affecting it, 
and this bill does not in any way affect the earned income tax cred- 
it. So when you tell someone, “Look, we are going to help you get 
training, we are going to help you find a job, we are going to take 
care of your kids to help you get into that job, we are going to give 
you medical treatment for 1 year after you come off of welfare; all 
we expect you to do is take that first step,” and it is scary for us 
to formulate as well as to the poor of this country because we are 
asking them to go where they haven’t been before, where they 
haven’t even seen their parents go; that is, into the workplace. But 
we believe very strongly that there is a much better life out there 
for all of them, that they can take control of their future, that they 
are no longer being just cared for and being paid to stay where 
they are, and not having a good job and paid not to get married 
because if they do they are liable to lose their benefits. Where is 
the morality of that system? 

That system is terrible and that system is corrupt, and we are 
going to change it. We shouldn’t be afraid of change. We will watch 
very closely that these Governors are acting responsibly. We will 
probably do something with the bill the Governors have suggested, 
and hopefully we can keep them on board. But it is going to be a 
new experience for everybody. We are going to have to watch it. 
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I served on the U.S. Conference of Mayors. I was a mayor for 
many years. I was on the executive committee of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, and I know very well how deeply the mayors 
care about the people they represent, and I can assure you that no 
one on this panel cares any less than you do or the Governors do. 
We have to go forward. But we have to do it in a team, a spirit, 
and in a way in which we can trust other people to do a better job 
because we know we have dropped the ball. 

We have botched this system. The system we have is a terrible 
system, and I would hope that in the spirit of bipartisan coopera- 
tion that the Governors experienced, I hope the Members of Con- 
gress can come together in a bipartisan way. Because in the end, 
we all want the same thing. Liberals, conservatives, moderates, we 
want to get people out of poverty. We want to go after the solution 
and not just pay people to stay poor and stay where they are. 

With that, the hearing is concluded. 

[Whereupon, at 3:01 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submission for the record follows:] 
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'Fhe American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) 
submits the following statement for the hearing record on the National Governors 
Association’s (NGA) recommendations to reform the Medicaid and welfare programs. 

As a union representing 1.3 million men and women who work in state and local 
government, nonprofit organizations, and hospitals throughout the country, AFSCME fully 
supports initiatives to improve the delivery of government services. We applaud 
increased flexibility to make government programs more responsive to the public. 
However, increased flexibility in the Medicaid and welfare systems should not undermine 
their basic objectives, make current recipients of services under these programs worse 
off, or destroy the federal government’s duty to see that federal tax dollars are spent 
wisely and in accordance with the national objectives. 

The NGA plan fails on all three counts. Indeed, it threatens access to health care 
for the 35 million Americans currendy served by Medicaid and the viability of our 
nation’s public guarantee of basic assistance for all children by destroying minimum 
federal standards in each program. In doing so, it gives the states in general - and the 
Governors in particular - unprecedented control over vast sums of federal funds with 
minimum accountability. 

While the NGA plan may have advantages for the nation’s Governors as they seek 
to address their own fiscal challenges, AFSCME strongly believes that Medicaid and 
welfare reform must also take into account the needs of the people served, the interests 
of the federal taxpayer, and the broader impact on die economy. AFSCME urges the 
Committee to consider, among other issues: the consequences of cost-shifting to local 
governments; competing budgetary pressures on state legislatures, which already are 
starting a "race to the bottom" among neighboring states in ftinding services for the poor; 
the aggregate impact on the economy and existing health care system of reducing health 
care spending by hundreds of billions of dollars; and the extent to which existing federal 
support for American families will be undermined in the absence of federal safeguards. 


MEDICAID 

The NGA proposal does not guarantee comprehensive health services to our most 
vulnerable citizens. It would erode coverage for millions of people in at least four ways: 
it would not guarantee coverage to certain groups whose coverage is currently mandated; 
it would allow states to put limits on the scope and duration of benefits; it would 
encourage states to reduce their own spending on Medicaid by at least $180 billion over 
the next seven years; and it would not allow the program to adjust sufficiently during a 
recession to cover additional needy people. 

1. Elimination of Coverage for Certain Groups 

Poor children over the age of 12, some low-income disabled persons, and some 
adults with children whose coverage is now required by federal law would lose that 
guarantee under the Governors’ plan. Disabled persons would be especially vulnerable 
to cutbacks and loss of coverage under the NGA plan, as states would be free to set their 
own eligibility criteria. Without the federal Social Security standards for disability 
determination, disability would become politicized, widi state legislatures and governors 
deciding who arc the "deserving disabled." There are currently six million disabled 
people who depend on Medicaid for their health care. 

Not only is the NGA "guarantee" dubious given the loopholes written in the 
proposal, but the legal enforceability of that guarantee is equally dubious. Neither 
beneficiaries nor providers could seek redress in federal court to enforce any rights 
which may appear to be granted under a new federal law to replace the Medicaid 
program. 
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2. Benefits Limited 

While the NGA proposal talks of a "guarantee,” it is effectively an empty guarantee 
because states would be free to decide which services would be included in their state 
Medicaid plans, and could place all kinds of limits on these services. Bare bones benefit 
packages could become the norm. Different benefits could be available depending on 
geography, category of eligibility, employment status, or other factors. 

3. Incentive for States to Reduce Their Commitment 

Like the Medigrant proposal described in the reconciliation bill, the NGA proposal 
would eliminate the matching commitment by both the federal and state governments to 
fund the Medicaid program. This matching program rewards states which make a 
commitment of their own slate dollars to support the program, and reduces the 
likelihood that states will cut their programs during economic downturns when demand 
is greatest. 

By reducing the state matching rates while fixing the federal share, the NGA 
proposal would allow states to cut almost $200 billion of their own funds over the next 
seven years without loss of federal dollars . Moreover, while both provider taxes and 
disproportionate share payments are important elements of the Medicaid program, the 
NGA proposal would allow states to shift their funding from general fund, or general 
revenue sources, to provider taxes and donation schemes which would allow them to 
reduce their own match even further with no penalty of lost federal funds. 

4. No Real Safeguards for Economic Downturns 

While the NGA proposal acknowledges the inevitable situation in which states are 
unable to cope with rising caseloads during an economic downturn, the "umbrella" 
mechanism described would not function as effectively or adequately as the current 
matching rate system does - or as effectively as a per-capita cap with a preserved 
entitlement would. 


WELFARE REFORM 

As with Medicaid, the NGA proposal for welfare reform does not guarantee the 
most basic economic security for poor families. AFSCME strongly opposes the NGA plan 
because it eliminates federal protections for needy families who comply with program 
rules and try unsuccessfully to find jobs; destroys accountability mechanisms, particularly 
in the public administration of welfare programs; eliminates the federal/state matching 
structure in favor of block grants which allow states to withdraw substantial state funds 
without losing federal money; and will destroy decent jobs; permit subminimum wages 
for welfare workers, and depress wages for the low-wage workforce as a whole. 

1. Loss of Entitlements 

The Governors’ plan eliminates the 60-year federal guarantee of a basic level of 
assistance for poor children even if their parents meet program requirements and play 
by the rules. Instead, states could set time limits as short as six months or less, establish 
waiting lists for services, take several months or more to act on an application for 
services, and decide to centralize services in a few locations as a cost-savings measure, 
Such actions undoubtedly will lead to increased child poverty, which already afflicts 1 5.7 
million, or one-quarter, of our country’s children. 

Additionally, like H.R. 4, the NGA plan would not require that slates use their 
block grant to provide cash assistance. Instead, the current cash assistance program 
could be replaced partially or completely with contracts for services such as 
transportation assistance, job search, and child care. As a result, families could be left 
without the financial resources necessary to survive. 

AI'SCME also opposes the state-option block grants approved by the NGA, 
including Food Stamps, foster care, adoption assistance, child welfare, and school 
nutrition (on a demonstration basis). These programs can literally be the difference 
between life and death for kids in need of child protective services or those threatened 
with malnutrition. We must ensure that these safety net programs are available for all 
children, no matter where they live. 
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2. Loss of System Accountability 

Currently, state and county welfare offices provide cash benefits to all eligible 
families. Federal law requires states to protect program operations from political 
influence and corruption by having merit-based personnel systems for employees taking 
welfare applications and paying benefits. The NGA proposal would allow states to 
dismantle this system without adequately addressing the issue of government 
accountability if the federal government ceases to set minimum program standards. 

The Governors attempted to provide a remedy for this lack of basic safeguards by 
recommending that state plans include objective criteria for the delivery of benefits and 
fair and equitable treatment for recipients. However, this proposed remedy is inadequate 
because it fails to address the issue of equal and universal access to services, and it is 
nonenforceable. A fair and equitable treatment requirement, while requiring that 
similarly situated persons be treated the same, would not mandate assistance to all who 
qualify. Moreover, states are not required to comply with any provisions in their state 
plans. 


The failure to require that the new program be administered by a public agency, 
operating under merit-based personnel standards, further erodes the notion of fair and 
equitable treatment. Public administration, particularly of the most basic eligibility 
determination function, is an absolute prerequisite for ensuring fair and equitable 
treatment for program recipients. This is particularly critical when assistance is denied, 
reduced or terminated. Under the current program, a family can appeal any adverse 
decision, and has the right to a hearing. 

Under the Governors’ plan, more than $15 billion federal dollars could be subject 
to waste and abuse if the integrity of public funds is not protected. Converting the 
current cash entitlement into a block grant would allow states to contract for a variety 
of activities without explaining how contractors were selected. 

The contracting process diffuses program responsibility, is hard to monitor and 
invites influence peddling by companies with political connections or money. Awarding 
private contracts to administer welfare programs could throw us back to a spoils system 
where jobs are paybacks to political contributors while poor families don’t get the 
financial help they need. 

3. Withdrawal of State Funds 

The NGA’s proposal further weakens maintenance of effort requirements for states. 
All of the congressional bills and the Governors’ proposal would eliminate the 
state/federal matching structure, replacing it with fixed block grant funding to the states. 
Under the NGA proposal, states would only have to contribute 75 percent of what they 
spent on their work, income support and child care programs in 1994. Even if a state 
decided to spend more than 75 percent for diese programs, it would not receive any 
additional federal funds. 

If states choose to contribute the minimum required, the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO) projects that state spending for these programs would fall $28 billion, or 
30 percent, below that which would be required under current law for the years 1997- 
2002. Without accusing states of mean-spiritedness, we believe that other pressing 
budgetary demands on state legislatures will discourage them from funding these 
programs beyond the minimum required by federal law. The Governors eliminated an 
important incentive for states to contribute 100 percent of current spending when they 
deleted the federal matching requirement for states to be eligible to receive contingency 
funds during economic downturns. 

In addition, the NGA proposal allows states to divert up to 30 percent of their 
federal block grant funds to several other programs including the Social Services Block 
Grant, the child protection block grant, and the child care and development block grant. 
This will allow states to reduce their own spending by diverting federal funds for income 
support and work programs to state-funded social service programs. 

4. Unrealistic Work Requirements/Inadequate Anti-Displacement Protections 

While we support the NGA’s proposed reduction in the number of work hours 
required of welfare recipients, the work requirements remain unrealistically high. State 
welfare systems would still be required to dramatically expand work participation by 
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welfare recipients far beyond what is feasible, especially in the absence of any federal job 
creation strategies. 

'Fhe NGA resolution does not improve upon the woefully inadequate anti- 
displacement protections contained in H.R. 4. Although employers would be prohibited 
from laying off workers and replacing them with welfare recipients, they would be 
allowed to convert vacant positions into welfare work slots. This will lead to fewer real 
jobs paying decent wages and benefits. In addition, the Governors’ proposal lacks an 
effective mechanism to enforce the anti-displacement protections. 

Neither H.R. 4 nor the NGA proposal retains the requirement that welfare work 
participants receive at least the minimum wage rate whether they are working off their 
grants in a "workfare" program or being paid wages as part of a grant diversion program. 
As a result, employers would be able to replace good jobs with underpaid or unpaid 
welfare recipients. 

Low-wage workers in general would end up paying for welfare reform through 
lost income. The Economic Policy Institute (EPI) has estimated that if states met these 
work requirements, the wages of all low-wage workers will fall an average of 12 percent 
nationwide, 'fhe total in lost income to these workers would be approximately $36 
billion per year. 


Conclusion 


AFSCME members provide health care and welfare assistance to families and 
individuals with no place else to turn. The parents who come to a local welfare office 
have no job and need a way to provide the basic necessities for their children. The 
children in foster care need a refuge from a dangerous home. The sick in the 
emergency room have no health insurance and need care for severe illnesses and 
injuries. 

Our members want adequate resources to do their jobs well. They want to 
provide assistance in a fair and equitable manner. iTiey want to move people from 
welfare to work and to treat the sick without regard to their insurance status. 

The NGA proposal does not advance any of these goals. The clear lesson of the 
past is that the states separately cannot or will not ensure economic security, fairness and 
opportunity for all. We strongly urge you not to turn back the clock by turning your 
back on the most vulnerable in our society. 

O 
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CAUSES OF POVERTY, 

WITH A FOCUS ON OUT-OF-WEDLOCK BIRTHS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1996 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:07 p.m., in room 
B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

March 5, 1996 
No. HR-10 


Shaw Announces Hearing on the 
Causes of Poverty, with a Focus on 
Out-of-Wedlock Births 


Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr. (R-FL), Chainnan of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today annoimced that the Subcommittee 
will hold a hearing on the causes of poverty, with a focus on illegitimacy. The hearing will 
take place on Tuesday, March 12, 1996, in room B-318 of the Rayburn House Office 
Building, beginning at 1:00 p.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this hearing 
will be heard from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization not 
scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for considerarion by the 
Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

The welfare reform debate has focused natioi^ attention on illegitimate births, which 
now constitute more than 30 percent of all births. 

Witnesses are expected to describe the consequences of illegitimate births on children 
and families: children bom into never-married frimilies fare worse than any demogr^hic 
group in our country; and a mother’s long-term physical health suffers as a result of early 
sexiuil activity with multiple partners. The Subcommittee also will hear testimony about 
policies designed to reduce the rate of illegitimate births. Finally, the Subcommittee will 
receive testimony from representatives of family groups and others uho believe that poverty 
can best be fou^t by focusing on abstinence and returning to two-parent families. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Shaw stated: "Out-of-wedlock birth is the 
driving force behind surging welfare caseloads and long-term dependence. Children, mothers, 
communities, and taxpayers all suffer as a result of welfare policies that subsidize 
irresponsible and self-destructive behavior. Welfam reform will not work if illegitimacy 
continues out of control. In order to solve the problem, we must face facts and deal with one 
of the nation’s greatest problems. Ignoring it won’t make it go away." 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRmmCOhCSlENTS : 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their 
address and date of hearing noted, by the close of business, Tuesday, March 26, 1996, to 
Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of 
Representatives, U02 Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those 
filing written statements wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested 
public at the hearing, they may deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the 
Subcommittee on Human Resources office, room B-317 Rayburn House Office Building, at 
least one hour before the hearing begins. 
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Chairman Shaw. OK. If the meeting will come to order. This 
afternoon should be a most interesting hearing. I am looking for- 
ward to the witnesses. I will give the opening statement for the 
majority and Mrs. Kennedy will follow me and give the opening 
statement for the minority. 

The rise in births outside marriage is a specter haunting our 
Nation. I think we all agree on that. The rates are unacceptably 
high and the consequences are severe for both mother and child. 

H.R. 4, the congressional welfare reform bill that was vetoed by 
President Clinton contains many provisions addressed to out-of- 
wedlock births. We have provided a list of these provisions in the 
members’ folders and copies have been provided for our guests and 
members of the press. 

Today’s hearing will explore consequences of this surge in out-of- 
wedlock births. The sad truth is that the fastest ticket to poverty 
is to have a child without being married. 

Too often, out-of-wedlock births, especially for our Nation’s poor, 
mean homes in which fathers are absent, mothers struggle, and 
children suffer. The data is clear and it is stark. Sixty-four percent 
of children born to single parents live in poverty, while only 8 per- 
cent of children bom to two-parent families live in poverty. That 
is why I have reached the conclusion that the best thing we can 
do to fight poverty is to encourage marriage and to discourage out- 
of-wedlock births. 

How do you do that? The first action the government and com- 
passionate people must take is to recognize that you do not fight 
poverty by spending more money; you fight poverty by changing 
values. A primary cause of the trend toward births outside of mar- 
riage is the dramatic increase in sexual activity outside marriage 
that has afflicted the culture since the sixties. 

As shown by survey data, this increase has been especially evi- 
dent among adolescents. According to recent research, for example, 
the percentage of women who have had intercourse by the age of 
18 has more than doubled in the last 30 years. As witnesses on our 
first panel will show, those trends have led to disastrous increases 
in out-of-wedlock births, an epidemic of sexually transmitted dis- 
ease and dire long-range health effects on young girls who are sex- 
ually active at an early age. 

A decade ago, calls for abstinence were met with derision or 
laughter. Now, we have prominent Americans, and even television 
commercials urging young people to save themselves for marriage. 
Several of today’s witnesses will discuss projects designed to pro- 
mote sexual abstinence among adolescents. 

For now, I think it is fair to characterize these programs as hope- 
ful, but we would be wrong to assume that they produce large im- 
mediate impacts on either rates or consequences of birth outside of 
marriage. Despite the fact that most Americans abhor both sex 
among teenagers and births outside of marriage. Congress never- 
theless continues programs that provide billions of dollars in sub- 
sidies for precisely these behaviors. 

Here is what we do. If a young girl has a baby and keeps it, we 
provide her on a guaranteed basis, cash, food stamps, and medical 
care. In the median State, this package of benefits is worth $12,000 
per year. The traditional view has been that this approach for re- 
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warding young mothers for violating the rules is compassionate. In- 
deed, any politician who questions this policy is accused of all sorts 
of evil motivations. 

House Republicans are now challenging the conventional wisdom 
by trying to end the use of Federal dollars for cash payments to 
unmarried minor mothers. These mothers could retain their Medic- 
aid and food stamps and States can provide the mothers with 
vouchers to help care for the children’s needs. States would be 
barred from providing minor mothers with cash, the biggest incen- 
tive for unacceptable behavior. 

The bill that finally passed this Committee and Congress, but ve- 
toed by the President, made it a State option to change that. 

Federal policies can no longer have it both ways. We cannot con- 
tinue to say that we are against out-of;wedlock births and then 
turn around and provide a substantial set of subsidies for precisely 
the behavior we condemn. Sooner or later, the Nation’s rate of 
births outside marriage and the terrible consequences of these 
births will force States to cut back on government subsidies. More 
and more people will conclude that it is false and self-deluding 
compassion to continue subsidizing failure. 

Finally, the House and Senate agree that States should not be 
able to use Federal dollars to increase the cash welfare benefits of 
mothers already on welfare who have additional children. Because 
the States objected to a Federal mandate of this type, we gave the 
States the option of exempting themselves if they do not agree with 
this policy. We continue to think that it is disastrous social policy 
to provide more welfare for families who already rely on the tax- 
payers for their support. The correct birth rate for mothers already 
on welfare is zero. 

Today’s hearing is addressed to calling the Nation’s attention to 
the consequences of early sexual activity and of childbearing out- 
side of marriage. We have also invited a wide variety of witnesses 
to testify about what should be done to reduce out-of-wedlock 
births. 

Above all, we want the public to know that if the President con- 
tinues to defend the status quo, the small but important steps 
taken in welfare reform to combat births outside of wedlock will die 
and the dreadful problems outlined in such graphic detail during 
today’s hearing will continue unchecked. 

I want to thank all of our witnesses for taking time out of their 
busy schedules to appear before our Committee and I look forward 
to the testimony. 

[An attachment to the opening statement follows:] 
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Provisions to Combat Rising Out-of-wedlock Birth Rates 
Conference Report on H.R. 4 
March 1996 


Cash welfare block grant 

■ Creates a $127.6 billion cash welfare block grant for states to use to "prevent and reduce 
the incidence of out-of-wedlock pregnancies," among other purposes. 

■ Requires state plans to establish goals and take action to prevent and reduce the incidence 
of out-of-wedlock pregnancies, with special emphasis on teenage pregnancies, and 
establish numerical goals for reducing the illegitimacy ratio of the State for calendar 
years 1996 through 2005. 

Added grants for reducing out-of-wedlock births 

■ Provides additional grants for states that reduce out-of-wedlock birth rates without 
increasing abortions (5% increases for reductions of one percentage point; 10% increases 
for reductions of two or more percentage points). 

Family can 

■ Allows states the flexibility to end the practice of increasing cash welfare benefits when 
mothers on welfare have babies (20 states currently have applied for or are operating 
family caps; under the new block grant, states can use family cap savings to pay for more 
child care or child protection services or save funds for use in a recession). 

Combatting teen pregnancy 

■ Allows state flexibility on limiting cash welfare for unmarried teens. 

■ Requires teens to be in school and living at home or with an adult to receive assistance. 

■ Allows states to use block grant funds to provide, or assist in locating, adult-supervised 
living arrangements, such as second-chance homes, for teen mothers. 

Added funds for abstinence education 

■ Provides $761 million for abstinence education. 

Encouraging paternity establishment 

■ Allows states to reduce cash welfare for families that include a child whose paternity has 
not been established. As with the family cap and teen provisions, states have an incentive 
to reduce benefits both to deter out-of-wedlock pregnancy and to save money for use 
elsewhere. 

National goals to prevent teen pregnancy 

■ Within one year, the Secretary of Health and Human Services must implement a strategy 
for preventing teenage pregnancies and assuring that 25 percent of U.S. communities have 
teen pregnancy prevention programs in place. 

Annual ranking of states and review regarding out-of-wedlock births 

■ The Secretary of Health and Human Services must annually rank the five most and five 
least successful states in reducing out-of-wedlock births. 

Congressional findings 

■ Includes section of findings on the crisis out-of-wedlock births pose for children, families, 
and the nation, which concludes: It is the sense of the Congress that prevention of out-of- 
wedlock pregnancy and reduction in out-of-wedlock birth are very important Government 
interests and the policy contained in.. .this Act is intended to address the crisis. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, let me thank you for convening this hearing. This is a 
problem that vexes us all, we all are looking for better answers. I 
also thank you for bringing so many people who are interested in 
this situation together today. 

For the past 50 years, out-of-wedlock births have increased dra- 
matically. In this country and others around the globe, this is the 
situation. This a trend that we cannot ignore. We need to look be- 
yond this basic fact and understand more about why it is happen- 
ing. This hearing gives us that opportunity. 

When you take the time to look more closely, you learn some 
startling facts. As several of our witnesses today will tell us, many 
of the myths and stereotypes that seem to drive much of public pol- 
icymaking today are misleading. If we simply accept the stereo- 
types, we would have to conclude that most out-of-wedlock births 
are to minority teenagers on welfare. What are the facts? 

In the past 50 years, the rate of nonmarital childbearing has 
been steady for teenagers. As one of our witnesses. Sister Mary 
Rose, will point out many of the single women giving birth are not 
poor, have completed high school, are not teenagers, and do not get 
welfare. There is no consistent evidence — and each of us here today 
who have worked on this problem over the years can cite various 
evidences and various reports — ^that the decision to have a child out 
of wedlock has a tie with what one is getting on welfare. 

In fact, I will quote one of our Nation’s finest researchers who 
says the best social science research suggests that welfare pro- 
grams are not among the primary reasons for the rising number of 
out-of-wedlock births. Dr. Frank Furstenberg will report that in the 
past 30 years, the so-called illegitimacy rate has risen only among 
whites. Among African-Americans, the rate has declined. Better 
education and employment opportunities for men are linked to a 
higher proportion of births taking place within marriage. 

Our task this afternoon is to learn facts like these. Even more 
importantly, to start discussing constructive solutions. My bottom 
line is this; it is in the best interest for a child to be raised in a 
loving and nurturing family that includes both parents. The ques- 
tion becomes, what outcome can Federal and State governments be 
reasonably expected to bring about? 

I also hope this hearing might offer some explanations for three 
unanswered questions. First, if welfare is fueling the growth in out- 
of-wedlock births, then why do so many of the States with the low- 
est AFDC, Aid to Families With Dependent Children, payment lev- 
els have some of the highest out-of-wedlock birth rates? Second, 
why have out-of-wedlock births increased as the relative value of 
welfare benefits have gone down over the last 20 years? Third, why 
do other nations, with more generous welfare benefits, have lower 
teenage birth rates? 

I thank you for letting me make this statement, Mr. Shaw, I 
would like to mention that I am also speaking for Mr. Ford who 
is on his way. 

Chairman SHAW. Thank you very much. 

We have a number of Members to testify. 

Mr. Hutchinson, do you want to come to the table? 
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Our first witness this morning will be Charles Rangel, a Member 
of this Committee, from the State of New York. 

Mr. Rangel. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing the Mem- 
bers an opportunity to share their views. I do not come as an ex- 
pert in this area, but being a politician I recognize that this issue 
has become a political issue rather than merely a social issue and 
I would like to share my views on that. 

What I would like to say first is that I do not know anyone I 
have met in the Congress who has more of a sincere desire than 
you do to improve the quality of life for all Americans. You and I 
know that at election time people prescribe remedies for these 
types of things in order to get broad-based support from their con- 
stituents and people who do not work and receive public funds are 
not liked by most people who do work hard every day. The working 
people expect other people to do the same. 

I know that this is America, one that would not condemn immi- 
grants whether they are legal or illegal. I also know that some peo- 
ple emotionally feel that it is better to beat up on the weak than 
on others who are more powerful. I know that affirmative action 
has not displaced any white males from any jobs. It sounds unfair 
to some people and they feel the need to get involved politically. 

Quite frankly, as we try to reach some agreement on the budget, 
I get the impression that we are pretty close to agreement and the 
President wants to make certain that he provides the “leadership” 
to change welfare as we know it. Of course, the Republicans are 
very anxious to embarrass him if he does not fulfill his campaign 
commitment. 

All of this stuff about reform, however, politically to me is not 
really about reform. It means that some people truly believe that 
the Federal Government shouldn’t be involved in health or Social 
Security, that it could be better handled by the private sector. 

These problems that we are talking about, even though you and 
I know that they are national in nature, in an effort to downsize 
government, many people in the Congress are prepared to say, let’s 
get out of that and turn it over to the Governors. Trust them. They 
are good people, and whatever they do not do, then decrease the 
taxes for the rich and the corporations. Americans are good- 
thinking people, they will fill in the gap with charity of Boys Town 
or adoption centers, but get the government out of it, because we 
do not do a good job. 

I do not argue. If we are getting out of it, can’t we have some 
guarantees that somebody is going to do it better? We are going to 
have to accept the fact that 1 or 2 million kids may not get any 
guarantees and the States just may not be able to deal with the 
problem, and nor will the cities, or charitable organizations. 

I am really shocked that none of our national spiritual leaders, 
Jews and Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, would not say, 
hurt somebody, but not these kids, they are just born, they do not 
know. Do not cut off food, nutrition, and health to these kids be- 
cause their mothers were dumb, stupid, and indifferent. 
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Somehow we should, I think, get a guarantee that no matter who 
we hurt, it is not going to be the kids. Somehow in the negotiation, 
even my President will not tell me that, do not worry about it, no 
matter what deal we cut, the kids will be protected. Hey, that is 
politics. 

I want to commend the Chairman, too, because sometimes we 
hear all these things about illegitimate births and not supporting 
kids bom out of wedlock, but he did say that is what they are. No 
matter what God we worship, we won’t believe he is involved in il- 
legal activity in allowing these kids to be born. The kids are legiti- 
mate. ffids are very legitimate, they are very real. They feel pain. 
They are American kids. I appreciate that. 

Now, we have to ask what are some solutions? Some of the solu- 
tions are just, give a definite amount of time, if the mother is not 
working, then cut off the welfare. You know, options, no options. 
Or, make certain that they are all working at a given period of 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, without coming up with a solution, I want to give 
you the benefit of my experience and tmst that in our conversa- 
tions, outside the Committee, we might find some agreement that 
this is not a welfare problem alone. Providing for the mothers or 
the grandmothers or the kids, that’s not just the problem. 

We would have to reach out to get Committee and staff who deal 
with the problems of education, job training, and a variety of other 
subjects to see whether or not we could find out why we are having 
this explosion of these births? 

You can cut off all the funds you want to these children who are 
untrained and do not realize or care about the devastating effect 
of poverty. What is getting into these kids? Why can’t we talk with 
them? There is no relationship between punishing them and stop- 
ping out-of-wedlock childbirth. These kids are just having babies 
like they are having dolls. 

If we concentrate in the areas throughout the United States 
where most of these babies are being born, we need to take a look 
at who is impregnating them. It is not just kids, you know. A lot 
of these drug dealers on the street are older men attracting these 
teenage girls with a couple of dollars and trips to the Caribbean. 

Even if you take a look at the male kids, these are basically stu- 
pid kids. Many of them are involved in drugs. Oh, we are against 
the drug dealers, as long as they are poor, on the street, addicted, 
and pushing drugs. You look at the drug dealers in my district, and 
if you were to discuss with them the problem of money laundering 
they think you have to go to a laundromat. They do not know how 
to count, much less launder money. They cannot count money with 
a money counter. When police arrest them, they find carloads full 
of money, they find closets full of money. It is corrupting my police 
department. I mean good policemen just cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of seeing hundreds of thousands of dollars in these bums’ 
apartments and in a low-rent area. 

After they buy a boom-box and a Jeep and get mom a television, 
they would not know how to travel. If you asked them to go to Co- 
lombia for a deal, they would be down in the District of Columbia. 
If you asked them to go to Rome or Paris and enjoy the money, 
they would not know how to buy a ticket. 
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Take a look at these communities, take a look and see whether 
there is a relationship between drugs and out-of-wedlock births, as 
I know exists. The Congressional Black Caucus did not come to- 
gether with this problem because of our color or some unique inter- 
est in it. This is our district. Why? 

We have the highest unemployment. We have schools that are 
not producing trained people. We have the highest amount of hope- 
lessness that even if you did go to school, you are not going to get 
a job. We have the highest number of professionals who are unem- 
ployed. When the President says, sign NAFTA, the North American 
Free Trade Agreement, and move on to high tech because America 
is going to be richer as a result of the international trade, these 
are the communities that know you do not mean them. 

In these districts, there is no relationship between school and 
job. Everybody who talks about a more prosperous America or 
drug-free America, have to qxialify it, of course, not in the areas of 
hardcore drug addiction. Hardcore drug addiction means what? Do 
you think our kids love shooting each other up? 

Do you really think that in these neighborhoods where children 
attend more funerals than they attend graduations that this is 
something exciting? Do you really think that making a couple of 
thousand dollars a month is worth not knowing what day someone 
is going to come and shoot you down in the streets and not be 
arrested? 

I suggest to you that if you want kids to get married they would 
not even understand the concept. People who talk about marriage, 
homes, a picket fence, an IRA, their children’s and their grand- 
children’s future; they are the ones that have hope. 

Being poor in this country is no big deal. Most of the Members 
that I am the closest with come out of poverty, white or black, but 
they had hope that they could beat it. Not everyone beats it, but 
everyone can survive better with hope. Even if you die poor, you 
fight to do better, your kids can see that you want better. 

What I am suggesting is to see these young mothers with young 
children visiting the fathers in jail. They are talking about loving 
each other, but they are not talking about marriage. Marriage is 
not even there. When you take a look at the millions of young peo- 
ple who are in jail and see the relationship between the inability 
of the schools to produce, the lack of employment opportunities and 
the fact that these kids do not care — because 70 percent of them 
are going to return after they are discharged in 3 to 10 years — but 
we get a kick out of building more prisons. 

My former Governor built more prisons than houses in the State 
of New York. We pay $60,000 a year to keep a kid at Riker’s Island 
in New York City. You have never heard my mayor complain about 
prison budgets. 

You hear people talking about the $6,000 a year that it takes to 
keep a kid in elementary school. Mr. Chairman, if we can pull to- 
gether a committee and see what gives a community hope, if we 
can find out the relationship between graduating from school and 
not just getting a diploma, but getting a job, if we can do what we 
are doing in the empowerment zones and bring a partnership 
between business and schools giving businesses incentives to work 
with the schools and not just complain about what they are produc- 
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ing. Tell the schools what you need and make certain that they 
produce students with job skills and make certain that tax dollars 
are working and give businesses tax incentives to be involved, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying that if you show me a com- 
munity that is proud of its public school system or vouchers or pri- 
vate school system, if you show me a community where people can 
get a job if they are trained, if you show me a community where 
people have hope for the future, then no matter whether we are 
going through recessions or what not, they know dam well in 
America, the greatest country on the face of the Earth, that they 
are going to do better. 

AA^y is it that I can promise you that I am not going to show 
you a bunch of young addicts? Why is it that I can promise you sta- 
tistically that you are not going to see all of these children born 
out of wedlock? Why am I going to show you kids that are more 
anxious to be producing Americans than to risk their lives and go 
to jail? 

What I am saying, Mr. Chairman, is that I am going to be in this 
political battle to cut them off. 

All these things we have to do, liberals/conservatives and Demo- 
crats/Republicans, and try go to the mat in November. While we 
are doing those things that people are going to force us to do, I 
hope you will consider bringing in the best Members, Republicans 
and Democrats, from the Education Committee, from the Labor 
Committee, from the taxwriting committee, those that have dedi- 
cated their lives to education, those that are dealing with economic 
development, those that are working with the empowerment zones 
and say that it takes a village to raise a kid. You do not have to 
always need a father, it really helps, but in my community I did 
not have a father and everyone acted like they were my father. 
They pushed me around, the grandmothers of someone else said 
you are going to go to jail before you go to Yale. It was all right. 

Some of us have been able to survive because the community had 
hope. I was the dope. I did not understand it. They had hope that 
every bum kid would make it. We need more of that, Mr. Chair- 
man, instead of the animosity and the emotion that goes into this. 

I am not an expert in why these little kids feel the necessity to 
have these little babies that, as you said, are going to end up in 
poverty. What difference does it really make when they do not 
believe that they will ever get out of poverty? What difference does 
it make? 

I hope that you and I and the Members of this Committee, once 
the political deal is cut, can get together and make a difference to 
help people to believe that having children when you are not ready 
is immoral and it is wrong. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TIM HUTCHINSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

Mr. Hutchinson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for call- 
ing the hearing today. I want to express my appreciation for your 
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leadership on this issue and for your very articulate and outstand- 
ing opening statement which you, I think, very well articulated 
what we face in this whole area. 

It is obviously not an easy subject. You have spent years on it 
and I have spent the last 2 or 3 years learning about this and 
studying it. There are no easy answers. It is complex and I would 
not pretend otherwise. 

Clearly, the policies that we have had in place for 30 years have 
failed and failed miserably and we must find alternative solutions. 
I admire my friend, Charlie Rangel, and I appreciate so much of 
what he said, but I would suggest that the hopelessness that he de- 
scribed is one of the outcomes of a welfare system that has contrib- 
uted to that hopelessness. 

That hope is necessary if we are going to see people rise out of 
their circumstances and situations, but we have got a welfare sys- 
tem that acts to extinguish that hope and the issues are not pri- 
marily budget-driven. 

The issues are not who is going to get the credit, it is not pri- 
marily political. It is whether or not we are going to do more of 
what we have done in the past, of whether we are going to make 
some fundamental transformations in a system that is clearly not 
working to the benefit of those involved in it and to the taxpayers 
of America who are paying for it. 

I believe the single greatest cause of the ills of our society is the 
breakdown of the American family. It may take a village, but it 
sure takes a father and there maybe many examples of those who 
survived without that father or that intact home, but it sure helps 
if he is there. There is no better institution in America or in the 
world to provide for the needs or our Nation’s children. 

Whether it is education, health care, moral and spiritual guid- 
ance, the building of self-esteem, or just the basic necessities of life, 
the family can do it better than the village, the family can do it 
better than any other entity in our society. 

It is incumbent upon those of us in government to do all that we 
can to enact laws and policies which encourage and strengthen the 
families of our Nation. It is tragic that we have developed a welfare 
system which does just the opposite. 

President Roosevelt warned us when we started down this path 
60 years ago, that we would, “Induce a spiritual and moral disinte- 
gration fundamentally destructive to the national fiber.” That is 
what has happened. 

We have replaced mothers and fathers and, for that matter, we 
have replaced the village and put in their stead an all-encompass- 
ing welfare state. We have done this in the name of compassion, 
and I do not doubt the motivation that it has been one of compas- 
sion. What we have ultimately done is to encourage the breakdown 
of those families that are so important. 

What else can we call it when we tell a young woman that if you 
get pregnant and you do not marry the father, or get a job we will 
give you housing, food stamps, health care, and in some cases, child 
care and a cash allowance, and then we tell her that if she will 
have additional children we will give her more cash money. 

What else can you call it when we tell a young father that he, 
ultimately, is not responsible for the children that he helps bring 
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into this world because the government will do it instead of him. 
It is little wonder that welfare recipients reasonably conclude that 
work and marriage are not rational. We have contributed to that 
thinking by developing this system. 

What else can you call it when government stands in the way of 
families and communities helping young unwed mothers? I have 
had people in my office who told me of a mother who wanted her 
minor unwed daughter to remain in her home once that child gave 
birth to her own baby. In fact, this grandmother wanted to take 
care of her grandchild and let her daughter finish high school. The 
daughter wanted to move out and why not? The government was 
going to set her up in her own home and so this grandmother was 
told by social services that if her daughter wanted to move out, it 
was her right. 

I think there is something inherently wrong with that type of a 
system. A little more than 30 years ago, only a little more than 2 
percent of all births occurred out of wedlock. Today, almost one out 
of three of all births occur out of wedlock. There are many reasons 
for that increase and I do not pretend that all of it is welfare, not 
at all. 

I am concerned that our current welfare system has contributed 
to this national tragedy. Children born out of wedlock — Mr. Chair- 
man, you have pointed this out — ^are seven times more likely to be 
poor than those born to couples who stay married. 

Girls raised in single-parent homes on welfare are five times 
more likely to give birth out of wedlock compared to girls from in- 
tact nonwelfare families. A boy from a single-parent home in the 
inner city, is twice as likely to engage in crime compared to a simi- 
lar boy who is poor, but is living with a father and mother. 

A child who grows up absent a father is more likely to live a 
troubled life. He is more likely to end up in prison. He is more like- 
ly to use drugs, to drop out of school, to join a gang, and more like- 
ly to end up back on welfare. 

Out-of-wedlock births, illegitimacy is at the core of most social 
pathologies — crime, drugs, illiteracy, and poverty. To claim that we 
are going to address welfare reform and not make the problem of 
out-of-wedlock births the primary focus is to repeat the failed re- 
forms of the past. 

Instead of lifting people out of poverty and despair, we have de- 
veloped a cycle of dependency that is now entering its third genera- 
tion. I think it is time for us to say it is enough. This system has 
failed. It has failed those whom it was designed to help. 

When President Kennedy sent his welfare package to Congress 
more than 30 years ago, he stated it and stated it well. He said, 
“Welfare programs must contribute to the attack on family break- 
down and illegitimacy. Unless such problems are dealt with effec- 
tively they fester and grow sapping the strength of society, as a 
whole, and extending their consequences and troubled families 
from one generation to the next.” 

He said it right. Our welfare policies have failed to fulfill the goal 
that President Kennedy articulated. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever final welfare reform bill is enacted it 
will, in my opinion, be a sham if, at its core, it does not address 
the issue of out-of-wedlock births. We can give all the flexibility we 
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want to the States. I am for it. If we ignore the breakdown of the 
family and the contribution of our government’s policies to that 
breakdown we are going to do a disservice to our citizens. 

At the very least we should include a family cap with an opt-out 
for the States, at the very least. This will at least, and at last force 
States to discuss the issue and debate the issue. If they wish to not 
have a family cap, they can pass legislation opting out. However, 
if the family cap is changed to an opt-in. States can continue to 
completely ignore the issue and many will. 

They do not even have to debate it. Isn’t the breakdown of the 
family and the cycle of dependency important enough that, at a 
minimum, a discussion of the family cap and the issue of out-of- 
wedlock births take place in all 50 legislatures? The opt-out family 
cap provision will force a long overdue national debate on the prob- 
lem of out-of-wedlock births. 

I think Jennifer Marshall, with the Family Research Council said 
it very well. She said, “Given the consequences for the individual 
child, the surrounding community and the national policy, bringing 
a baby into this world without a sense of sacred responsibility can- 
not long be regarded as a morally neutral act. Congress should now 
recognize that it is also wrong to sanction such activity by subsidiz- 
ing it.” 

Out-of-wedlock births, I believe, are at the very core of the wel- 
fare debate and must be the central focus of welfare reform. Edu- 
cation is not enough, we have seen that. Because as we have in- 
creased our stress upon sex education, we have continued to see 
out-of-wedlock births increase in our society over the last 30 years. 
State flexibility is not enough. Work requirements, as important as 
they are and the great contribution they will make, that is not 
enough. More of the same will not work. We must fundamentally 
change this system and chart a new course for our Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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THE HONORABLE TIM HUTCHINSON 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
MARCH 12, 1996 


THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN. I APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR 
BEFORE YOUR COMMITTEE TODAY. I WOULD FIRST LIKE TO COMMEND YOU- FOR ALL 
YOUR HARD lfC»UC ON THE WELFARE ISSUE. THIS IS NOT AN EASY SUBJECT AND 
THERE ARB NO EASY ANSWERS. BUT THE POLICIES THAT WE HAVE HAD IN PLACE FOR 
THIRTY YEARS HAVE OBVIOUSLY FAILED MISERABLY AND WE MUST FIND ALTERNATIVE 
SOLUTIONS THAT BREAK THE CYCLE OF DEPENDENCY AND EMPOWER OUR CITIZENS TO 
REACH THEIR FULL POTENTIAL. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I BELIEVE THAT THE SINGLE GREATEST CAUSE OF THE ILLS OF 
OUR SOCIETY IS THE BREAKDOWN OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY. THERE IS NO BETTER 
INSTITUTIW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEEDS OF OUR NATION'S CHILDREN. WHETHER IT 
IS EDUCATION, HEALTH CARE, MORAL AND SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE, THE BUILDING OF 
SELF-ESTEEM, OR JUST THE BASIC NECESSITIES OF LIFE, THE FAMILY CAN DO IT 
BETTER THAN ANY OTHER ENTITY. 

THEREFORE, IT IS INCUMBENT UPON THOSE OF US IN GOVERNMENT TO DO ALL 
WE CAN TO ENACT LANS AND POLICIES WHICH ENCOURAGE AND STRENGTHEN THE 
FAMILIES OF OUR NATION. UNFORTUNATELY, WE HAVE DEVELOPED A WELFARE SYSTEM 
WHICH DOBS JUST THE OPPOSITE. 

PRB8IDBNT ROOSBVBLT WARNED WHEN WE STARTED DOWN THIS PATH SIXTY YEARS 
AGO THAT WE WOULD "INDUCE A SPIRITUAL AND MORAL DISINTEGRATION 
PUNDAMBMTALLY OBSTRUCTIVE TO THE NATZC^IAL FIBER.” 

NB KAVB RBPIACBD MOTHERS AND FATHERS, AND FOR THAT MATTER REPLACED 
ENTIRE COMMONITIBS, AND PUT IN THEIR STEAD AN ALL ENCOMPASSING "WELFARE 
STATE." WE HAVE DONE THIS IN THE NAME OP COMPASSION -- BUT WHAT WE HAVE 
ULTIMATELY DONE IS ENCOURAGE THE BREAKDOWN OP OUR FAMILIES AND 
OOMIUNITXBS. 

WHAT BLSB CAN YOU CALL IT WHEN WE TBLL A YOUNG WOMAN THAT IF YOU GET 
PRBGNANT, AND D^'T MARRY THB FATHER, AMD DON'T GET A JOB, WE WILL GIVE 
YOU HOUSING, FOOD STAMPS, HEALTH CARE, IN SOME CASES CHILDCARE, AND A CASH 
ALLOWANCE -- AND OH YEAH, BY THE WAY, IP YOU HAVE ANOTHER CHILD, WE'LL 
OIVB YOU A RAISE. 

meat else CAN YOU CALL IT WHEN WE TBLL A YOUNG FATHER THAT HE IS 
ULTIMATELY NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CHILDREN HE HELPS BRING INTO THIS WORLD 
BECAUSE THE GOVERNMENT WILL DO IT INSTBAD OP HIM. IT IS LITTLE WONDER 
THAT WELFARE RECIPIENTS REASONABLY CONCLUDE THAT WORK AND MARRIAGE ARE 
IRRATIONAL. 

WHAT ELSE CAM YOU CALL IT WHEN GOVERNMENT STANDS IN THE WAY OP 
FAMILIBS AMD COMMUNITIES HELPING YOUNG, UNWED MOTHERS. I HAVE HAD PEOPLE 
IN MY OFFICE WHO TOLD ME OP A MOTHER WHO WANTED HER MINOR, UNWED DAUGHTER 
TO REMAIN IN HER HOME ONCE THAT CHILD GAVE BIRTH TO HER OWN BABY. IN 
FACT, THIS GRANDMOTHER WANTED TO TAKE CARE OF HER GRANDCHILD AND LET HER 
DAUGHTER FINISH HIGH SCHOOL. BUT THB DAUGHTER WANTED TO MOVE OUT -- AND 
WHY NOT -- THB GOVERNMENT WAS GOING TO SET HER UP IN HER OWN HOME. AND SO 
THIS GRA N DMOT H ER NAS TOLD BY SOCIAL SERVICES THAT IF HER DAUGHTER WANTED 
TO MOVE OUT, IT WAS HER RIGHT. 

THERE IS SOMETHING INHERENTLY WRONG WITH THIS TYPE OF SYSTEM. 

A LITTLE MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS AGO 2% OF ALL BIRTHS OCCURRED OUT OF 
WEDLOCK. TODAY AE)PROXIMATBLY 32% OF ALL BIRTHS OCCUR OUT OF WEDLOCK. 

NOW, THERE ARB MANY REASONS FOR THIS INCREASE, BUT I AM CONCERNED THAT OUR 
CURRENT WELFARE SYSTEM HAS SIGNIFICANTLY CONTRIBUTED TO THIS NATIONAL 
TRAGEDY. 

CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK ARB SEVEN TIMES MORE LIKELY TO BE POOR 
THAN ARB THOSE BORN TO COUPLES WHO STAY MARRIED. GIRLS RAISED IN SINGLE- 
PARENT HOMES ON WELFARE ARE FIVE TIMES MORE LIKELY TO GIVE BIRTH OUT OF 
WEDLOCK WHEN COMPARED TO GIRLS FROM INTACT NON-WELFARE FAMILIES. AND A 
BOY FROM A SINGLE-PARENT HOME IN THE INNER CITY IS TWICE AS LIKELY TO 
ENGAGE IN CRIME WHEN COMPARED TO A SIMILAR BOY WHO IS POOR, BUT LIVING 
WITH A FATHER AND A MOTHER. 

A CHILD WHO GROWS XJP ABSENT A FATHER IS MORE LIKELY TO LIVE A 
TROUBLED LIFE. HE'S MORE LIKELY TO END UP IN PRISON, TO USE DRUGS, TO 
DROP OUT OF SCHOOL, TO JOIN A GANG AND MORE LIKELY TO END UP BACK ON 
WELFARE. ILLEGITIMACY IS AT THE CORE OF MOST SOCIAL PATHOLOGIES -- CRIME, 
DRUGS, ILLITERACY AND POVERTY. TO CLAIM TO ADDRESS WELFARE REFORM AND NOT 
MAKE ILLEGITIMACY THE PRIMARY FOCUS IS TO REPEAT THE FAILED REFORMS OF THE 
PAST. 
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so INSTEAD OP LIFTING PEOPLE OtJT OP POVERTY AND DESPAIR WE HAVE 
DEVELOPED A CYCLE OP DEPENDENCY THAT IS NOW ENTERING ITS THIRD GENERATION. 

I BELIEVE IT IS TIME TO SAY "ENOUGH." THIS SYSTEM HAS FAILED. IT 
HAS FAILED THOSE WHOM IT WAS DESIGNED TO HELP AND IT HAS FAILED THOSE WHO 
ARE FOOTING THE BILL -- THE MC»4S AND DADS OF MIDDLE AMERICA. 

WHEN PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY SENT HIS WELFARE PACKAGE TO CONGRESS 
MORS THAN 30 YEARS AGO, HE STATED THAT "WELFARE PROGRAMS MUST CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE ATTACK ON FAMILY BREAKDOWN AND ILLEGITIMACY. UNLESS SUCH PROBLEMS 
ARB DEALT WITH EFFECTIVELY, THEY FESTER, AND GROW, SAPPING THE STRENGTH OF 
SOCIETY AS A WHOLE AND EXTENDING THEIR CONSEQUENCES IN TROUBLED FAMILIES 
FRCB! ONE GENERATION TO THE NEXT." OUR WELFARE POLICIES HAVE FAILED TO 
FULFILL THE GOAL THAT PRESIDENT KENNEDY SO ELOQUENTLY ARTICULATED. 

IS IT ANY W^ER THEN THAT WELFARE REFORM CONSISTENTLY PLACES AS ONE 
OF THE TOP ISSUES ON THE AGENDA OP THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. TRUE WELFARE 
REFORM -- NOT JUST TINKERING AROUND THE EDGES >> BUT REAL, MEANINGFUL 
REFORM. THE POLI>S ALSO SHOW THAT THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WANT TO HELP THOSE 
WHO TRULY NEED IT. THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE VERY GENEROUS AND RECOGNIZE 
THAT THERE ARE MANY INDIVIDUALS WHO AT SOME POINT IN THEIR LIVES WILL FIND 
THEMSELVES IN NEED OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. HOWEVER, ABLE-BODIED INDIVIDUALS 
SHOULD NOT EXPECT TO REMAIN ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE THEIR ENTIRE LIVES. AND 
AGAIN, WE HAVE A SYSTEM THAT ENCOURAGES THIS TYPE OF EXPECTATION. 

I BELIEVE WELFARE REFORM LEGISLATION MUST ALSO INCLUDE STRONG WORK 
REQUIREMENTS. WE MUST RESTORE TO INDIVIDUALS THE DIGNITY OP WORK. WE 
must let CHILDREN SEE IHBIR PARENTS WORKING TO HELP PROVIDE FOR THEIR 
NEEDS. WHETHER THAT IS IN A PRIVATE SECTOR JOB OR A COMMUNITY SERVICE 
JOB, WELFARE RECIPIENTS SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO WORK FOR THEIR BENEFITS. 

THE WELFARE REFORM BILL THAT PASSED THE HOUSE AND SENATE LAST YEAR 
FULFILLED OUR PROMISE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE OP REAL WELFARE REFORM, WHILE 
AT THE SAME TIKE PROVIDING A SAFETY NET FOR THOSE MOST IN NEED. 
UNFORTUNATELY, THE PRESIDENT HAS CHOSEN TO VETO THIS LEGISLATION TWICE. 

HOWEVER, WHATEVER FINAL WELFARE REFORM BILL IS ENACTED, IT WILL 
CERTAINLY BE A SHAM, IP AT ITS CORE, IT DOBS NOT ADDRESS THE ISSUE OF OUT 
OP WEDLOCK BIRTHS. WE CAN GIVE ALL THE FLEXIBILITY WE WANT TO THE STATES, 
BUT IP WE IGNORE THE BREAKDOWN OF THE FAMILY AND THE CONTRIBUTION OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT'S POLICIES TO THAT BREAKDOWN, WE WILL DO A DISSERVICE TO OUR 
CITIZENS. 

AT THE VERY LEAST WE SHOULD INCLUDE A FAMILY CAP WITH AN OPT OUT FOR 
THE STATES. THIS WILL AT LEAST AND AT LAST FORCE STATES TO DISCUSS THE 
ISSUE. IF THEY WISH TO NOT HAVE A FAMILY CAP, THEY CAN SIMPLY PASS 
LEGISLATION OPTING OUT. HOWEVER, IF THE FAMILY CAP IS CHANGED TO AN OPT 
IN. STATES CAN CONTINUE TO COMPLETELY IGNORE THE ISSUE AND MANY WILL. 

THEY DCW'T EVEN HAVE TO DEBATE IT. ISN'T THE BREAKDOWN OP THE FAMILY AND 
THE CYCLE OF DEPENDENCY IMPORTANT ENOUGH, THAT AT A MINIMUM, A DISCUSSION 
OP THE FAMILY CAP SHOULD TAKE PLACE IN ALL FIFTY STATE LEGISLATURES. THE 
"OPT OUT" FAMILY CAP PROVISION WILL FORCE A LONG OVERDUE NATIONAL DEBATE 
ON ILLEGITIMACY. 

PERHAPS JENNIFER E. MARSHALL OF THE FAMILY RESEARCH COUNCIL HAS SAID 
IT BEST -- AND I QUOTE, "GIVEN THE CONSEQUENCES FOR THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD, 
THE SURROUNDING COMMUNITY, AND THE NATIONAL POLITY, BRINGING A BABY INTO 
THIS WORLD WITHOUT A SENSE OF SACRED RESPONSIBILITY CANNOT LONG BE 
REGARDED AS A MORALLY NEUTRAL ACT. CONGRESS SHOULD NOW RECOGNIZE THAT IT 
IS ALSO WRONG TO SANCTION'SUCH ACTIVITY BY SUBSIDIZING IT." 

WB IN CONGRESS MUST HELP TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEEDS OF OUR MOST 
VULNERABLE CITIZENS. BUT WB MUST ALSO ENCOURAGE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
IF WB CONTINUE WITH THE FAILED WELFARE POLICIES OF THE LAST THIRTY YEARS, 
THE CONSEQUENCES TO OUR FAMILIES AND OUR CC^IMUNITIBS WILL GROW MORE 
DEVASTATING. WB MUST CHART A NEW COURSE. THE VERY FOUNDATION OF OUR 
SOCIETY IS AT STAKE. 


THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN.. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Hutchinson. 

Our next witness is Ms. Cla 3 rton, who is a Member of Congress 
from the State of North Carolina. 

Ms. Clayton. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EVA M. CLAYTON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Ms. Clayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you, 
Chairman Shaw, and Ms. Kennelly for allowing me to testify this 
afternoon and also to beg, hopefully, that we will debate this in a 
deliberate and thoughtful effort and not to find opportunities to 
scapegoat a very hot issue. 

As politicians, we somehow can wrangle on about the perils of 
teenagers, not realizing we also are responsible. Most teens who 
become pregnant come from poor and disadvantaged families. 
Teenage pregnancy is just one marker of disadvantage, one result 
of growing up poor and poorly nurtured, both physically and emo- 
tionally, I would say. 

Teen pregnancy is also a strong predictor of a new generation of 
disadvantaged. The equation is as simple as this. As poverty is the 
most accurate predictor of teen pregnancy, teen pregnancy is a 
near certain predictor of poverty. 

While one in four American children are living in poverty, a 1991 
report from the Casey Foundation compare children of two 
groups — those who finished high school and those who did not. The 
first group got married, and reached age 20 before having a child, 
but the second group did not. Of children in the first group, the 
poverty rate was 8 percent. In the second group, the poverty rate 
was 79 percent. 

Among teens, more births occur out of wedlock today than oc- 
curred 35 years ago. This increase in out-of-wedlock births can be 
attributed to certain changes in marriage patterns, sexual behav- 
ior, contraceptive practices, abortion, and the composition of the 
teen population. Young men and women are increasingly delaying 
marriage, but not sexual activity. 

Teens make three sets of choices about sexual behavior and its 
consequences. The first is whether and when to start having sex. 
The second is whether to use contraceptives. According to studies 
in making the third choice, whether to become pregnant, the dis- 
tinction by income is very dramatic. In 1994, of all the women aged 
15 through 19, 38 percent are defined as poor and low income. Of 
these same groups, 73 percent were projected to become pregnant. 

Of the 1 million teens who become pregnant each year, about 
half give birth, about 40 percent choose abortion, and the remain- 
ing 10 percent miscarry. Actually teenage pregnancy is much larger 
than just those who have given birth. 

Once a teenager becomes pregnant there is no good solution. 
There is pain in adoption. There is pain in abortion. There is pain 
and suffering giving birth and certainly there is pain in parenting. 

The best solution is to prevent the pregnancy in the first place. 
Young people who believe that they have real futures to risk have 
real incentives to delay parenting. That is why, when we demand 
responsible behavior, we have a reciprocal obligation to offer a real 
future beyond early parenting and poverty. 
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Reducing teenage childbearing is likely to require more than 
eliminating or manipulating welfare programs, as much as we 
would like to think so. Experience tells us that threats and punish- 
ment are not the best way to get teenagers to believe or to behave 
in the way we would have them to behave. The most successful ap- 
proach to reducing teenage childbearing is to design policies and 
procedures that are targeted to encourage positive developmental 
behavior through beneficial adult role models and job opportunities. 

We must implement pregnancy prevention programs that edu- 
cate and support school age children between 10 and 21 in high- 
risk situations and their family members through comprehensive 
social and health services with an emphasis on pregnancy preven- 
tion. On average, it takes teens 1 year after becoming sexually ac- 
tive to receive family planning services. This needs to be stopped. 

The pregnancy rate among sexually experienced teenagers fell 19 
percent from 1972 to 1990, suggesting that teenagers who have ac- 
cess to birth control and who are motivated have been successful 
at preventing pregnancies. Conducted by the Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, a study showed that the reproduc- 
tive clinic and other health care providers had an opportunity to 
intervene and to provide contraceptive counseling to a group of sex- 
ually active teenage girls before they became pregnant. This study 
shows that spending more money on counseling these young girls, 
indeed, reduced pregnancies for a large percentage. 

Teenage girls seeking pregnancy tests are already sexually active 
and we should understand when they seek information, we are not 
deterring sex or encouraging sex by simply providing information. 
Clinics struggling for funds have a distinctive mission to serve 
teenagers not to encourage them to become sexually active. Most 
teenagers cannot pay. We should provide funds for these clinics. 

In addition, counseling teenagers is quite expensive. They need 
more attention than older women, it means understanding that you 
have to be involved in their lives. In the study, most girls who 
came for a test had reason to believe that they might be pregnant. 
Oftentimes, they had missed a period, so they are already in trou- 
ble when they come to these clinics. 

A significant number, almost 14 percent, believed there was little 
chance that they were, indeed, pregnant. One has to wonder why 
are we not supporting these clinics to make sure there are equal 
opportunities? Perhaps, it is a way to get someone they want to 
trust. They want to understand that there is an opportunity for 
better services and better information. Devoting more resources to 
preventing teen pregnancy will not only save us money in the long 
run, but it is also healthy for the teenagers and our communities. 
It is an economical way of providing these teenagers with the op- 
portunity to be productive citizens. 

I thank you for the opportunity to participate. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Clayton. 

Our final Member witness is Jim Talent from the State of Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Talent. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. TALENT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Mr. Talent. I thank the Chairman and I would like to echo the 
other witnesses in expressing my appreciation to you for holding 
this hearing and the Subcommittee for coming and listening. 

For the past several years I have spent much of my time on ef- 
forts to reform the welfare system. I concluded that reducing ille- 
gitimacy and restoring marriage and the family must be the 
central focus of that effort. The President vetoed a bill that began 
moving toward that end. Now, it seems we are back to the drawing 
board and I urge the Subcommittee to be careful and rewrite this 
bill so that the policies still accomplish what we set as our central 
goal. 

We can call a bill reform if it gives Governors flexibility and pro- 
vides additional day care funding. If the mission of welfare reform 
is to break the cycle of dependency, we must aim our policies at 
the heart of the problem — ^illegitimacy. 

Our welfare system today rewards illegitimacy and creates an at- 
mosphere conducive to its growth. The government pays welfare re- 
cipients approximately twice the minimum wage, provided that 
they have a child without being married. Some of these statistics 
have already been mentioned, Mr. Chairman, and I will go over a 
few of them again. 

In nine States, welfare pays more than the average first year sal- 
ary for a teacher. In 40 States, welfare pays more than an $8-an- 
hour job and in 6 States more than a $12-an-hour job. In your 
State of Florida, Mr. Chairman, a woman who receives AFDC, food 
stamps, Medicaid, housing, WIC, Special Supplemental Food Pro- 
gram for Women, Infants and Children, and so forth, makes, on av- 
erage, $18,200 a year in pretax income, cash and inkind benefits. 
This is equivalent to a job worth $8.75 an hour. 

The problem is not so much that people have children to get wel- 
fare, Mr. Chairman, the problem is that welfare lures poor people 
into having the children they would not otherwise have without 
being married. That is the reverse of the normal situation. 

Apart from welfare, it would be economically irrational for a poor 
person, who only has the skills for a low-paying job, to have a child 
without the committed support of another parent. The welfare sys- 
tem has reversed this normal incentive and made illegitimacy a 
conventional lifestyle. In fact, in poor neighborhoods, illegitimacy is 
the conventional lifestyle. Nationally, one out of three children is 
bom out of wedlock, up from 6 percent in 1965. 

Even that figure is misleading. In lower income neighborhoods 
the figure is more like three out of four. It is not surprising that 
most people in these neighborhoods choose illegitimacy given the 
economic incentives in the system. What is surprising is that some 
people, notwithstanding the public policy of the government’s wel- 
fare system, still heroically insist on marriage and work as a pre- 
condition to having children. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the growth in illegitimacy is the 
single most important change in our country in the last generation. 
It is a fact so powerful that it annihilates all other facts. Nothing 
the government does in school, day care, job training, family plan- 
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ning or any of its other programs can overcome the damage done 
to our children by illegitimacy. 

Children in single-parent families are three times as likely to fail 
and repeat a year in grade school than children raised in two- 
parent households. They are four times more likely to be expelled 
or suspended from school. By the way, as Mr. Hutchinson, said 
these are figures controlled for income level. The difference is not 
between poor people and nonpoor people. The difference is between 
poor people who come from families on welfare where illegitimacy 
was the rule and other people in poverty. 

Girls raised in single-parent homes on welfare are five times 
more likely to give birth out of wedlock. Children born to a single 
mother are seven times more likely to be poor than those born to 
married couples. 

Nor should those of us in comfortable, middle-class neighbor- 
hoods believe that the fallout from illegitimacy is limited to poor 
neighborhoods or poor areas of society. No culture can survive if it 
attempts to raise a large portion of its children entirely outside the 
institution of marriage. 

Thirty years ago, Daniel Patrick Moynihan warned that a society 
which marginalizes the role of fathers in urban communities, “Asks 
for and gets chaos.” 

Mr. Chairman, there are only two things we can do to change the 
incentives in the welfare system, broadly speaking. We can change 
either the size or the structure of the package of benefits. 

The bill which the President vetoed relied heavily on changing 
structure. It required work from those welfare recipients who are 
the closest to employability. Since this makes welfare less attrac- 
tive, when compared to private sector employment, its effect is to 
reduce the welfare rolls and increase the work rolls. 

In addition, the bill took some small steps toward getting cash 
out of the welfare system and replacing it with inkind benefits. The 
most important of these steps is the family cap which ends the 
practice of paying cash for additional children bom out of wedlock. 
States could use these funds, which now effectively are a reward 
for illegitimacy, to encourage adoption or marriage or to care for 
single moms in a nurturing setting like a group home. 

It is no accident that these structural changes, in addition to dis- 
couraging illegitimacy and, thereby, reducing welfare roles are also 
far better than the existing system for those who still enter or re- 
main on welfare. The children in a family receiving welfare are bet- 
ter off if their parent is working in return for benefits. 

Sending cash indiscriminately to young moms, while leaving 
them in an environment where they are quite likely being exploited 
by pushers, boyfriends or gangs is not a way of caring for them. 
It is a way of sweeping them under the rug. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another way of reversing the effects of 
welfare and that is to rebuild the neighborhoods and institutions 
that give order and meaning to daily life. Fortunately, all across 
America, people in distressed areas are coming together to bring 
private sector jobs, home ownership, school choice, charity, and 
faith back to the center of their neighborhoods. The Federal 
Government cannot be a substitute for these groups, but it can en- 
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courage them in part by simply lifting the taxes and regulations 
that get in their way. 

In the next month. Representative Watts and I will be introduc- 
ing the community renewal act of 1996. That act is designed to put 
government on the side of moral and economic renewal, which is 
already present in these communities, like embers, just beneath 
the ash in urban America. 

The bill does this by empowering faith-based and other private 
groups, funding school choice, encouraging private investment and 
home ownership, and assisting those neighborhood groups which 
are restoring structure to these communities. 

We have ahead of us the task of not just reforming welfare bene- 
fits, but of renewing distressed communities. As we move forward 
in our efforts, let us keep in mind how important reducing the out- 
of-wedlock birthrate is to accomplish these goals. 

I am very pleased, Mr. Chairman — that everybody testifying on 
this first panel has offered ideas as to how to do that. We may dis- 
agree on illegitimate policy, but at least we all seem to be agreeing 
on its importance. I urge the Committee to include, in its reform 
initiatives, strong provisions to curb the alarming increase in ille- 
gitimacy. Without them, we run the risk of merely making the cur- 
rent system a more efficient destroyer of our families and our 
neighborhoods. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Talent, and I thank all of the 
Members for their testimony. We have a long agenda this afternoon 
and in order to try to be as fair to the last panel as I am to the 
next panel, I am going to enforce the 5-minute rule. As a matter 
of fact, I think at future hearings I may enforce that against the 
Members, too. I am going to strictly enforce it as to each of the wit- 
nesses and as to the Members when they start the questioning 
process. 

We have each of your full statements which will be put into the 
record, and I would ask the witnesses to summarize so that we will 
have adequate time for questions and we can finish the hearing 
this afternoon without prejudicing any of the later panels. 

The next panel that we have is going to discuss the impact of 
out-of-wedlock births. We have Robert Rector, who is a senior pol- 
icy analyst at the Heritage Foundation, right here in Washington; 
Nicholas Zill, who is a Ph.D., vice president and study area director 
of Westat, Inc., in Rockville, Maryland; Joseph Mcllhaney, who is 
the president of the Medical Institute for Sexual Health from Aus- 
tin, Texas; and Frank Furstenberg, who is a Ph.D., professor of so- 
ciology at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rector, if you would proceed, as our first witness, please. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT RECTOR, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 
THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Rector. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend this Subcommit- 
tee for holding these hearings today. I think the topic we are dis- 
cussing is the most important topic before us as a Nation. The sim- 
ple fact of the matter is that marriage in the United States is dying 
and the very survival of our society is at stake. By large, it is the 
current welfare system that is killing it. 
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When the war on poverty began, roughly 7 percent of American 
children were born out of wedlock. Today, that number has risen 
to 33 percent and continues to go up at a steady and relentless 
pace among both blacks and whites. 

For my oral testimony today I would like to provide some visual 
charts that describe some recent research we have done on the con- 
sequences of out-of-wedlock births in terms of welfare dependency 
and poverty in the United States. 

What we have here are children bom in the United States di- 
vided into four categories. Those who were born out of wedlock 
whose mothers never marry. The second column, out-of-wedlock 
mothers who subsequently marry. The third column born in wed- 
lock to mothers divorced after birth. Finally, on the right-hand side 
of the chart, born in wedlock to parents who remain intact in mar- 
riage. 

If you look at children bom out of wedlock where the mother 
never marries, they have spent 50 percent of their months since 
they have been born — and these children are, on average, about 9 
years old on AFDC. If you compare them with a situation where 
the child is born in wedlock and the marriage has remained intact, 
the number is 3 percent. 

Therefore, by contrast, out-of-wedlock births are AFDC depend- 
ent 1,700 percent more frequently. The red columns on the chart 
show a broader definition of welfare dependence. This includes re- 
ceipt of AFDC, food stamps, Medicaid, WIC, and SSI. Looking at 
that broader definition we find children bom out of wedlock whose 
mother never marries have spent 71 percent of their lives receiving 
some form of welfare benefit. In contrast, the family that has re- 
mained intact, within marriage, has spent 12 percent of the time 
receiving some form of welfare benefit. 

The two other categories fall some place in between. I would em- 
phasize that if, even once you have had an out-of-wedlock birth, the 
best way to reduce welfare dependence is to get the mother to 
marry subsequent to that birth. If you look at that column, we see 
that marriage reduces welfare dependence either way it is meas- 
ured, it cuts it in half, just by having her marry. It is a much more 
effective strategy than simply stressing getting her employed. 

Now, if we could go to the next chart we look at the percentage 
of time in which these children, in these four categories, have spent 
in poverty. We find that a child bom out of wedlock whose mother 
has never subsequently married, has spent half the years, since the 
child’s birth, in poverty. In contrast, if we go over to the other side, 
children born in wedlock, where the parents have remained in an 
intact marriage, the poverty rate is 7 percent. 

The out-of-wedlock birth increases the incidence of poverty by 
700 percent. Again, the other two categories, out of wedlock fol- 
lowed by subsequent birth, and in wedlock followed by divorce fall 
in the middle. Marriage, even if it is after the out-of-wedlock birth, 
has a very dramatic effect in terms of reducing the incidence of 
poverty. 

I would particularly make reference to that vis-a-vis, the 
Governor’s plan, that recently came out that has an almost exclu- 
sive focus on encouraging States to promote employment among 
single mothers, and penalizes those States that would put an em- 
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phasis either on reducing out-of-wedlock births or on increasing 
marriage. In doing that, it focuses on the least effective means for 
reducing poverty and increasing children’s well being. 

I think that even more striking than that are the social con- 
sequences on these children that are born out of wedlock. We find 
that a child being born out of wedlock and raised in a single-parent 
home triples the probability that that child will have emotional and 
behavioral problems, even when compared to other children who 
are poor. 

Being bom out of wedlock and raised without a father in the 
home triples the rate in which a girl will engage in teenage sexual 
activity and all the harmful consequences that flow from that. 
Being raised in a single-parent home and spending a long period 
of time on welfare can decrease a child’s IQ by up to 24 percentage 
points. That is research from CBO Director, Dr. June O’Neill. 

Finally, being raised in a single-parent home, even holding all 
other social variables constant, doubles or triples the probability 
that a young girl will go on, herself, and have a child out of wed- 
lock. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, being born out of wed- 
lock and raised in a single-parent home doubles or triples the prob- 
ability that a young boy is going to be involved in crime. 

This is the most important problem facing our society. The bill 
that was passed by Congress took several small, but significant 
positive steps to deal with this issue. Unfortunately, the President 
has vetoed that bill. I would ask that in any subsequent legislation 
that you take an even stronger effort to deal with this problem be- 
cause it is the most important problem facing our children. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF flOBERT RECTOR 
SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, WELFARE AND FAMILY STUDIES 
RISING ILEGITIMACY, POVERTY, AND DEPENDENCE 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


The Growth In Illegitimacy and the Decline in 
Marriage 

According to the most recent statistics released by the Center for Health Statistics 
at the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, illegitimacy continues to rise 
rapidly and marriage continues to decline across the U.S. According to the recently 
released HHS data, out>of*wedlock births r ep resented 31.0 percent of all births in the 
U.S. in 1993 — from 30.1 percent just a year eaziier in 1^2. This rapid increase in 
illegitimacy, nearly 1 percentage point in a single year, follows the pattern of increasing 
illegitimacy w^iich has occurred since the beginning of the War on Poverty in 1965. In 
that year, 7.7 percent of children were bom out*of-vs«dlock. By 1993 the number bad 
risen four-fold. 


Chart 1 



The percentage of births that are out-of-wedlock Is expanding rapidly for both 
wiutes and blacks. Among wliites in 1993, 23.6% of births were out of vredlock, up from 
n percent in 1980. Among blacks 68.7 percent ofbirths were out-of-wedlock in 1993 up 
from 58 percent in 1980. 

The most recent HHS data show that the absolute number of children bom within 
marriage fell in the last reported year, in 1992, 2.84 million children were bom to 
married couples; in 1 993 the number had declined to 2.76 million. By contrast, the 
absolute number of children bom out-of-wedlock rose from 1 .22 million in 1 992 to 1 .24 
million in 1 993 

The most useful tool in measuring the decline in marriage and the growth in 
illegitimacy is the illegitimacy rate (more fcmnally called the illegitimacy ratio). The 
illegitimacy ratio measures the number of out-of-vs«dlock births in a given year as a 
percentage of all births in that year. Thus, if tb^e were 100 births in a society in a year 
and 30 of those births were out-of-wedlock, the ill^timacy ratio would be 30 percent. 

The illegitimacy ratio is important because it measures the extent to which 
illegitimacy is displacing mairi^e in our society. Since illegitimacy is a profound 
underlying factor contributing to most other social ills, the illegitimacy ratio is the best 
possible tool for measuring a wide array of future social problems. The co ntinuing rise 
in the illegitunacy ratio is propelled by three factexs: 

1 ) the decline in the portion of women of child bearing age who are married; 

2) the increase in the birth or fertility rate among non-mairied women; and 

3) the decline in the birth or fertility rate among married women. 

American society is now characterized by a growing number of non-mairied 
women who, as a group, have an increasing tendency to bear children out-of-wedlock. 
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In contrast, \^ie the biith rate among non-married women in the U.S. has increased, the 
birth rate amoi^ married wismen has gone in the opposite directioa Thus, not only has 
marriage among women of child bearing age declined but the birth rate among the 
shrinking pool of married women has also &llen. 

Rising Illegitimacy Is a Major Cause of Welfare 
Dependence and Poverty 

The most obvious consequences of the rising tide of illegitimacy and declining 
marriage are welfare depenttence and child poverty. Charts 2 and 3 show data from die 
National Loi^tudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) v^ch contains a national representative 
sAHipIft of young mothers and their children.' The charts divide children into four groups: 

1 . Oat-of«wedlock-Nevcr Married —Children bom out of wedlock whose mother has 
never married after dw birdi of the diild; 

2. Ont-of-wedloek'Sabfeqncat Marriage— Children bom out of wedlock whose 
mother marries subsequent to the child^s birdi 

3. Within Wedlock- Divorced — <3iildren bom to married parents who later divorce; 

4. Within Wedlock- Marriage Intact — Children boro to parents who were married at 
the time of birth and remained married. 


Chan2 



As chart 2 shows, children bom out-of-wedlock whose mothers have not married 
have received AiFDC benefits for fifty percent of the time since birth. By contrast, 
children who were bom in wedlock and whose parents have remained married have 
received AFDC only 3 p ercent of the time since birth. Thus AFDC receipt is 1700 percent 
more frequent among Ulegttiroate cluldten of never married mothers than among 
legitimate children raised by intact married couples. 

If a woman gives bttdi out-of-wedlock but subsequently marries the average 
length of time ^>ent of AFDC will be cut in halt &Uing from SO percent (for children of 
never married mothen) to 23 percent Marriage even after an out-of-wedlock birth is thus 

' Tbe Nttkml LoogitiidiBal Survey of Youth (NLSY) contains ■ oitiaoaliy rcptescotative sniple of men 
ad women wbo were aged 14 to 21 B 1979 when the survey began, to each year, the survey has 
tradked dww tadividuals, ceoipiling a detailed todal and economic hiitofy of eadi .including 
tofinnatMa on each ckild bora to NLSY woma. Tbe youngest NLSY women have now reached age 
diitty; duldrea of NLSY modicn had u average age of roughly nine yean at the period of this enalysis 
(1992). 
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quite effective in reducing dependence. Conversely if the parents of a legitimate child 
divorce, the length of time on AFDC will rise from 3 percent (for intact married couples) 
to 1 1 percent for divorced families. 

Chart 2 also shows the portion of time which children in the four different 
categories received any of the following means-tested welfare benefits; AFDC, Food 
Stamps, Medicaid, SSI, and WIC. On average, children in the “out-of wedlock-never 
married” group received some form of welfare benefit for 71 percent of the months since 
birth. By contrast, legitimate children vshose parents remained married have received 
some welfare for 1 1 percent of the time. Welfare receipt is seven times greater among 
the never-married group. 


Charts 


American Children: 
Time in Poverty 



Navar Marriad Subsaquant Marriaga 

Out of Wedlock 


DivDrcad Maniaga Intact 

In Wedlock 


Poverty Chart three shows the amount of time since birth that a child has lived in 
poverty for the four different categories of children. Children bom out-of-wedlock to 
never married women are poor fifty percent of the time. By contrast children bom within 
a marriage v\^ch remains intact are poor 7 percent of the time. Thus the absence of 
marriage increases the frequency of child poverty 700 percent. However, marriage after 
an illegitimate birth is again relatively effective, cutting the child poverty rate in half 

Who Has Children Out of Wedlock? 

A common myth is that illegitimacy is primarily a problem of young teenage 
women. However, in 1993, only 13 percent of all out-of-wedlock births occurred to girls 
under 18. Instead, as the chart shows, illegitimate births are most prevalent among 
young adult women in their late teens and early 20’s. Seventeen percent of out-of- 
wedlock births occur to girls aged 1 8 and 1 9. Om half of all illegitimate births occur to 
women aged 18 to 24 with the absolute peak of out-of-wedlock child bearing coming at 
ages 1 9 and 20. Illegitimacy is predominantly a problem of young women, but not of 
women under «^e 18. The problems of **teen pregnancy” and illegitimacy are thus not the 
same. Attempts by the Clinton administration and others to substitute the issue of **teen 
pregnancy” for illegitimacy in the welfare debate are, at best, confused. At worst, they 
are deliberate efforts to quietly side-track and muffle the broader debate about the crisis 
of illegitimacy in hopes the issue will fiuie from public view. 

IU^;itiinacy and Religion Another key frctor in determining vshether a woman 
will have a child out-of-wedlock is religious belief and practice. Chart 3 shows the 
percentage of NLSY women who have had a child out-of-wedlock based on the level of 
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church attendance in a single year (1982).^ As the chart shows, 13 jvacent of woocken 
vdko frequently attended church (once or more per week) have had a child out-of- 
wedlock, compared to 24 percent among women who did not attend church at all. Thus, 
regular religious observance cut the probability of out-of-wedlock births roughly in half. 
The impact of religion is maintained wbra race and poverty status are held constant 
Similarly, teenage girls tiklio regularly attend church are two-thirds less likely to be 
sexually active than those who do not^ 


Cbcrt4 


Church Attendence and Out of Wedlock Births 
Among Young Women 



Never Attandad Irregular Frequent 

Church Aaendence Aflerkdence 


MerfAy Brown De^te stories in die popular press connecting the growing ram 
of illegitimacy widi a new generation of ^‘Murphy Browns’*, having a child out-of- 
wedlock is st^ a phenomenon udiich is largely found among less educated women. A 
examination of births to women in the NLSY survey in 1992 shows that among white 
women wdio had not finished high school, 24 percent of births were out-of-we^ock. 
Among women widi a high school degree, the number was 14 p ercent By contrast, 
illegitimacy is virtually non-existent among hi^y educated women; among white 
women with some graduate education, tmly 2 p ercent of births were illegitimate. Among 
black Americans, the picture is somewhtt different Within the black community, the 
erosion of mamage bis become so pervasive that a large percentage of better educated 
black women now give birth oittside of wedlock. Still the general pattern out-of-wedlock 
births remains the same;, black hi^ school dropouts are more than twice as likely to have 
a child out of wedlock as were black wmnen with graduate education. 

The Social Consequences of Rising Illegitimacy 

From the very beguining, children boro outside of maniage have life stacked 
i^;ainst them. While some single mothers work wonders and raise their children well 
despite the obstacles they encounter, for many others the challenge is too great and their 
children sufier the crmsequences. The in^met on the child is significant and can be 
pennanent For many, out-of-wedlock birth and growing up in a singlopaient family 
means the child is more likely to e3q>erience; 


’ Tbe NLSY dnirclittteDdnoe survey bis very rtrelyisfcediafofaatioii on religious practice. Itwould 
be very useful to bsve diwdi sseseiKKe dtfs ftr each year. Nevenbeless, eveo i siagle year’s record 
of ctu^ WHdsuc* riiows religica to be «i importait &etor affeesag iliegitimacy. 

’ Research by Tbe Heritage Fouadrtoc based oo the Nniooai Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
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• Retarded cognitive (especially verbal) development; 

• Lower educational achievement; 

• Lower job attainment; 

• Increased behavior and emotional problems; 

• Lower impulse control; 

• Retarded social development 

Such children are far more likely: 

• to engage in early sexual activity; 

• to have children out of wedlock; 

• to be on welfare as adults; and 

• to engage in criminal activity. 

The absence of married parents is related to retarded development in early 
childhood. Illegitimacy leads to delays in development. A study of black infants (aged 5 
to 6 months) living in households of lower socio'cconomic status in America’s inner 
cities found that male infants who experienced “ minimal interaction with their Others” 
had significantly lower levels of overall mental development, lower social re^nsiveness 
for novel stimuli.^ Illegitimate children tend to have lessened cognitive development.^ ^ ^ 
Many of these children have problems in controlling their activit)’ (popularly c^ed 
''hyperactivity"). This lack of control is usually an indication of problems in learning that 
will arise later in the child's development.' Tte effect on boys is greater, at least in the 
early years.’ ’’ 

Simitar findings were enumerated again in the recent 1992 National Institute of 
Child Health and Development summary, "Outcomes of Early Childbearing: An 
Appraisal of Recent Evidence."" And such findings are in line with earlier studies. For 
instance. Project TALENT, a federal survey CMnmissioned in 1960, ubich tracked the 
development of 375,000 high school students fiom 1960 through 1971, found that 
children bom outside marriage were likely to have lower cognitive scores, lower 
educational aspirations, and a greater likelihood of becoming teenage parents themselves. 
Once again, all of these effects were greater for boys." 

The absence of married parents risks emotional and behavioral problems during 
childhood. The effects of illegitimacy continue to compound through childhood. 
National Health Interview Survey of Child Health (NHIS-CH) confirms that children 
bom out>of-wedlock have far more behavioral and emotional problems than do children 
in intact married families. These problons include: 

• antisocial behavior ; disobedience in sdK>o!; cheating ^ lying; bullying and cruelty 
to others; breaking things deliberately; failure u> feel sorry after misbehaving; 

• hyperactive behavior : difficulty concenteating or paying attention; becoming easily 
confused: acting without thinking; being restless or oveiactive; 


* Frank A. Petersm. Judith L. Rubenstcio and L«oo J. Yarrow, Development in Fatber«Absent 
FamiKea" The JoutmI of Genetic Pavcholofv, 1970, No. 13S. pp.Sl^l. The study finds the 
differences in devclopoient were due to the le>«i of interaetkm with the fioher rather than the number of 
adults in the hoiaehold or the household's socioHwon^ic status. 

* Walsh. "lllcfitiniKy, QiUd-Abusc and Neglect, and Cognitive Development.” Joumel of Generic 
Pavcholofv. VoL 15 (1990). pp. 279-28S. 

* J J- Card. "Lany Term Conaequenees for Children Bam to Arf nlemynt Parents " Finei Report tn 
NICHD- Ainericti imtitiitM fnr ae«e«eh Paio Alto, Caltfonia, 1977; ud tlso, J J. Card, "Long tenn 
consBQuences for ehUdren of teenage parents.* Demography. Vol. I8(I98]Xpp. I37>1S6. 

Wadsworth etaL. op. ciL . 

' J. Brooks-Guno and Frank Fustenbeii Jr., “The Children of Adolescent Motbera: Physical, Academic 
and Psychological Outcomes,” PevelopmMttl Review yd. 6 (1986), pp. 224-225. 

* Cmd- op. eh. 

Braoks-Gumi er el., op eit 

" Rafhfich. et el., op. eit. 

Card- op- ciL 
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• headstrong behivion easily losiag one's temper, being stubborn, irritable, 
disobedient at home; arguing excessit^ly; 

• peer eonflirt t having trouble getting along with others; being not liked; being 
withdrawn; 

• dependent bdravior ; crying too much, being too dependent on others, demanding 
attention, clinging to adults. 

Children raised by never married mothers have significantly higher levels of all of 
the above behavior problems when compared to children raised by both biological 
parents. When comparisons are made between famili es that are identical in race, income, 
number of children, and mother's education, the behavioral differences between 
illegitimate and legitimate children actually widen. Compared to children living with 
both biological parents in similar socio-economic circumstances, children of never 
married mothers have 68 percent more antisocial behavior, 24 percent more head strong 
behavior; 33 percent more hyperactive behavior; 78 percent more peer conflict; 53 
percent more dependency. Overall children of never married mothers have behavioral 
problems score nearly three times higher than children raised in comparable int^ 
families.'^ 

Children bom out of wedlock b&vt less abili^ to delay gratification, poorer 
impulse control (that is, control over anger and sexual gratification). They h^e a v^aker 
sense of conscience or sense of right and wrong.'^ Adding to all this is the sad fiwt that 
the incidence of child i^use and n^ect is higher among single-parent femilies.'^ 

Being Born Ont-of Wedlock Increases tke Probability of Teen Sexual Activity. 

Boys and giris bom out-of-wedlock and raised by never married mothers are two and a 
half times more likely to be sexually active as teenagers when compared to legitimate 
children raised in intact married cot^le families. This finding applies to both blacks and 
vriiites. Children bom out-of- wedlock whose mothers marry a^ the child’s birth 
appear to be slightly less likely to be sexually active as teens but are still twice as active, 
on average, as legitimate teens of intact married cotq>les.'^ 

The absence of married parents Is related to poor academie performance during 
school years. The risks and consequences of illegilimacy contimie through the middle 
years of childhood and express tbeznselves in poor academic performance. A 1 988 study 
Sheila F. Krein and Andrea H. Seller of the Univerrity of Illinois finds that the longer the 
time spent in a single-parent family the lower dte education attained by a child. In 
general, boy's educarionai attainoMst was cut one tenth of year for each year q}ent as 
a child in a single parent home. Controlling for feinily income did not reduce the 
m^piitude of the ^ect notice^ly.*^ These findings are confirmed again and again in 
studies conducted in the United States and abroad. These studies demonstrate that 
illegitimacy is also associated with lower job and salary attainment.'* ^ 

The absence of married parents leads to intcrgcnerational illegitimacy. Being bom 
outside of marriage significantly reduces the chances of the child growing up to have an 


” Debonh A. Dawson, **FamtIy Stnicture and CSuldree's HcoUtb and WaU-being: Data fiom tbe 19U 
Nationai HotUi Interview Survey on Child Heahb,” paper prtae a t rd at the annual meeting ofibe 
Population Aasoctation of Amc^ Torcoto, May 1990. 

E.M. HeUieraigiDa ad B. Martin, *Faii}y Interiwtio o ,* in H.C. Quqr and f.S. Weny (eds.), 

ftf rhtMhnnd (New York: John Wil^ ft Sons, 1979X pp. 247-302. 

A. Wabh, lU^itimacy, Cbild-Abiiae and Neglect, and Cognitive Developmaot,* iguDlLoffiflDltic 
Pwrfialogv. VoL lS(1990Xpp. 279-24S. 

** Research by The Heritage Foundation btsed on tite National LongiiudiaiJ Survey of Youth. 

Sheila F. Kiem and Awkea H. Bellcr, "Educational AttamineDt of Chihfaen Fra Singl^Paraoi 
FamUiea: Diffmncci by Expome. Qeoder and Race,” QBmogapbx. VoL 25 (May 19S8X p. 224. 

" ErkF. Dubow and TaLeM.'Atljoiimeot of ChOdra Bom to Teenage Mothers: The Contribution 
of Risk and Proteetiva FaeSnw.” Jotapal nf tto VtmiW Vnl 52(l990XpP- 393-404. 

'* Card, 

* RobertW. Blanchard and Henry B. Biller, Tatber Availability and Aeadmic PerAnnance mong 
TTigd-Grade Bovt." PevelnpmMtd Pavehnlayv Val 4 . No. 3(I971),pp. 301-305. 
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intact marriage.^’ Children bora outside of marriage themselves are three times more 
likely to be on wel&re \i4ien they grow up.^ Daughters of single mothers are twice as 
likely to be single mothers thonselves, if they are black, and only slightly less so if they 
are white.^ And boys living in a single-parent family are twice as likely to &ther a child 
outofwedlockasareboysfromatv^parentbome.^ The TALENT study, noted 
earlier, had already found that children bora to teenage parents are more likely to become 
teen parents themselves.^^ 

niegitiiDacy is a major factor in America’s cruse wave. Lack of married parmts, 
rather than race or poverty, is the principal &ctor in the crime rate. It has been known for 
some time that high rates of wel&re dependency correlate with high oime rates among 
young men in a neighborhood.^ But more important, a major 1988 study of 11,000 
individuals found that "the percentage of single>parrat households with children between 
the ages of 12 and 20 is significantly associated wifii rates of violent-crime and burglary." 
The same study makes clear that the widespread popular assun^on that there is an 
association between race and crime is false. Illegitimacy is the key toctor. The absence 
of marriage, and the failure to fonn and maintain intact families, ntplaina the ii Ki dny y of 
high crime in a neighborhood among whites as well as blacks. This study also concluded 
that poverty does not explain the incidence of crime.^ This is a dramatic revosal of 
conventional wisdom. 

University of Illinois sociologist Robert J. Sampson shows that violent crime 
among blacks. eq)eciaUy juveniles, is strongly driven by the collapse of the &mily. 
Sampson states,** black family disnqxion has the largest effects on black juvenile robbery 
and homicide.** ^ He finds similar effects among whites. 

Research on underclass behavior by^ Dr. June O'Neill, the cuneat director of the 
Congressional Budget OfiBce, confirms the linkage betweot crime and single-parent 
families. Using data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, ONeill found that 
young black men raised in single-parent fisnilies were twice as likely to engage in 
criminal activities vdwn compared to black men raised in two-paient famiKea, even after 
bolding constant a wide range of vari^les such as fnnily incmne, urban residence, 
neighborhood environment, and parents' education. Growing in a single-parent family 
in a neighborhood with many otoer single-parent families oa welfare triples the 
probability that a young black m»n will engage in criminal activity.^ 

A major sociological review from the University of Wisconsin c<mcludes fiutt 
teens from single-parent families are much more likely to become delinquent than are 
teens from intact families. Family disn^on drives delinquency rates of the 

way it "hampers the foimation of atiachotents to parents and the transmission of anti- 
delinquent definitions frran parent to child.” Adolescents Seam broken brnnes often 


Neil BoiiMtt and David Bloom, ^nie influeoce of Ncai-maritaJ CbildbeariBg on the FonnalioQ of 
Marital Unioiit.’* B^ier given at NICHD coBferance on “OiacaaMS of Early Childbearng," May 1992. 
‘ Krictm Moore, ’’Attamnieat among Youth from Families That Received Welfinc." h|icr for 
DHHS/ASPE and NICHD, Gmit iHD21537-03. 

' SaraS. Me Ua n aba n , TamPy Snnetoe and Dependency: Early Tnmsitiaot to Female HonaefaDld 
Hatfahip ■ nepiagyphy^ V<U 5.No. I(!9tt),pp. 1-16. 

‘ WUlia Maniglio, "Adoleaecat FaAan in the United SMm: Their buttal Livaig Amngenenta, 
Mariml Eaperience and Eda rafi o n a l OMteornaa." Fm i ly Pfawiwg RBtoB a ito l Vo»- I9(19S7),pp. 
240-25 1, rqpoitiiig a tfudy of 3400 yma« man.. 

! Card, otL-fiiL 

' ArdnirB. EhtmttJL"JodiciaUBvolvemc B fd Conduct ftetoemt of Patfacai of InfiiaBoni to 
AdoleKettMothcn."GBdittiBLVoL 79.No. 2(19S7).p|i. 230-234. 

Dou^ Smith md G Jtafar Injonm. ■Sadei Stmetore wad nrirniwl V irtimn— » n—wt nf 

Robert;. Sampaaa,"Utton Black Viohnee: The Effect rfMale toMesaacsi and Fmiily DimvOon,'' 
Amarif. Ingnttl of SaekUogv VoL 93 (19t7X pp. 341-312. 

flCI2BtnaBiBIB&. New York City. City Uluvcnicy of New Yock, Bndi CoUega Mwdi 1990. 
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"associate with delinquents, team definitions favorable to delinquency, and consequently, 
violate the law."^ 

These academic findings on the relationship between crime and illegitiinacy are 
confirmed in government studies. For example, the U.S. Department of Justice reported 
in 1987 that 70 percent of juv^les in state custody did not live with both parents ^^le 
growing and almost tfaree>quarters of those lived primarily in a single>parent fiunily.^' 
The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) jnsents a nearly identical 
picture. In general, young boys raised in single parent or blended fionilies (>^4tere 
one parent is a step-parent) were four and a half times more likely to engage in 
c riminal activity and end up in jail than were boys living in intact &milies with 
both biological parents Even after controlling for race and differences in mental 
ability, boys in single parent or blended homes were still twice as likely to 
engage in crime. Family income, in contrast, was not shown to be a factor.^^ 

Welfare Promotes Illegitimacy 

Three separate fectors have been proposed to explain &e decline in marriage 
and die rise in iUe^dmacy. These are: 1) eoonmnic chfmges leading to decline in 
earnings and jobs ftn* low skilled males in certain parts of the country thereby, 
reducing their capacity as bread winners; 2) changes in cultural norms and values 
concerning non-^narital sexual activity and child bearing, and ; 3 ) the impact of the 
wel&e system in subadmng out of wedlock births and single parenthood. 

Any change as huge and momentous as the dis^jpearance of marriage in society 
will not be driven solely by one factor. In mtth, each of the factors mentioned above has 
played some role in the rise of illeghimaey. However, the evidence seems to point to 
welfare as the &ctor which has pl^ed the largest role as well as die one which roost 
susceptible to corrective actioa 

Despite repealed claims to the contrary, the overwhelming majority of scientific 
studies conducted in the last decade and a half link concerning between wel&re and 
illegitimacy confirm common sense, economic and psychological tiieory; they show that 
welfare promotes ille^timacy and discourages marriage. Many show that welfiue has a 
dramatic positive effect in increasing die lew! of illegitiinacy in U.S. society. The following 
is a list thirteen studies which have found a relationship between higher welfine benefits and 
increased illegitimacy. 

1 . Research by the ^recuv of the Congressional Budget office. Dr. June ONeilfs has 
fiiund that, bolding constant a wide range of other variables such as incmne, parental 

and urban and neighborhood setting, a 50 percent increase in die monthly 
value of AFDC and Food Stamp benefits led to a 43 percent increase m the number of 
out-of-wedlock birtiis. Kill, M. Anne, and ONeill, June, "Underclass Bdiaviors in the 
United States: Measurement and Analysis of Determinants", Center for the Study of 
Business and Government, Bmich CoU^e, February 1992. 

2. Research by Mikhail Bemstamofthe Hoover Institution at Stanford University shows 
that rbiMh^p g by young unmarried women may incaease by 6 percent in response to 
a 10 percent increase in mcmtitiy welfare benefits; among blacks the increase may be as 
high as 10 percent Bemstam, Mikhail S., "Mahbus and Evolution of the Wel&re State: 
An Essay oa the Sec<xid Invisible Hand, Parts I and H", working papers E-88-41,42, 
Palo Alto, CA Hoover Instituticm, 1988. 


” RdssL. Mstsueda and Kara Heim«r, 'lUcc. Family Stnicture Kod DeUnqueocy: ATcstofDifferatial 
AsMciatiaa and Social Cootrol Tbeorics," American S ncjotoYied Revirw. Vol. 52 (1997), pp. 

826-S40. 

’’ AUaJ. B«ck and Susn A. Kline, "SmveyofYouft is Custody, 1987,” U5. Deparimeat of Justice. 

Burou of Justice Statbrics, Special Report. Septonber 1988. 

” Heritage Foundatioa itacarch based oo NLSY data from 1979 through 1992. Criminal activity was 
measured by residence is JaU. 
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3. A recent study of black Americans finds that higher wel&re benefits lead to lower rates 
of marriage and higher numbers of children living in single parent homes. In general, 
an increase in roughly SlOO in the average monthly AFDC benefit per redpioit child 
was found to lead to a dn^ of over 15 p ero e o t in birfos within wedJodc among black 
women ^ed 20 to 24. Fossett, Mark A., and Kiecolt, K. Jill, "Mate Availability and 
Family Structure Among Afiican Americans in U.S. Metropolitan Areas”, Journal of 
Marri^ and Family. VcA. 55, May 1993. pp. 288-302. 

4. Research by Dr. Winegatden of the University of Toledo found foat half of the 

increases in blade illeghiinacy in re ce n t decades could be attributed to the effects of 
welfore. T^^negarden, C.R., *AFDC and Illegitimacy Ratios: A Vector-Autoregressive 
Model", Applied Economics 20 (1988), pp. 1589-1601. 

5. Research by Shelley Ltindbe^ and Robert D.PIotnide of the University of Washington 

shows diat an increase of roughly $200 per month in welfoie benefits per fiunily causes 
the teoageill^itimate birth in a state m increase by 150 perccot Lundberg, 
Shelly, and Plotnick, Robert D., "Adolescem Premarital Child Bearing: Do 
Opp<wtuniy Costs Matter?", discussion paper no. 90-23, Searile: University of 
Washington, for Economic Research, 1990. 

6. Research by E)r. Maltha Ozawa of Washington University in St Louis has found that an 
increase in AFDC benefit levels of $100 per child per month leads to roughly a 30 
percent increase in out-of-wedlock births to women age 19 and tinder. Ozawa, Martha 
N., "Welfare Policies and lU^jtixnate Birth Rates Among Adolescents: Analysis of 
State-by-State Data”, Social Woric Researeh and Abstracts. 14 (1989), pp. S-l t . 

7. Another recent study finds a 20 percent increase in welfore benefit levels across all 

states would increase the probability of teen out-of wedlock Urths by as much as 16 
p ercent (However, the audtors state that these findings should be treated cautiously 
because they were not proven to be swistically significant) An, Chong-Bum, and 
Haveman, Robert, and Wolfe, Barbara, "Teen Out-of-Wedlock Births and Welfore 
Receipt: the Role of Childhood Eveitts and Eccmomic Ciicumstance", The Review of 
Economics and May 1993. 

8. A recent study by ChariesMurnty finds positive effect ofwelfore on illegitimacy. 
Murray, Cfaaries, "Welfine and the Famity: The U.S. Experience", Journal of Labor 
Economics. Vol. 11. pt 2. 1993. pp. 224-262. 

9. Another study by Robert Plotnick finds a positive effect of wel&re <» ille gitimac y 
PlotnidL, Robert D., "Welfore and Out-of-Wedlock Childbearing: Evidence fiom the 
1980's", Journal of Marriage and the Family (August 1990). pp. 735-46. 

10. A study by Paul T. Schultz finds higher welfore benefits significantly reduce marriage 
rates. Schultz, Paul T., "Marital Status and Fertility in the United Slates", The Journal 
of Human Reanum Spring 1994, pp. 637-659. 

11. A study by Scott South and Kim Lloyd finds a positive reJaiionship between welfare 
and foe pocnit ag f. of Infos wfakfa are out-of-wedlock. South, Scott J.. and Uoyd Kim 
M.. "Marriage Maricets and Nan-marital Fertility in the United States" Demogra phy. 
May 1 992. pp. 247-264. 

12. A recent study by PbiU^ Robins and Paul Fronton finds that higher welfive benefits 

lead to more bitte among never-married womett Rolfois, PhiUq> K and Ftooton, Paul, 
"Welfote Benefits and FimUy Size Dedsiom of Never-Married Women", ln«uiiiiia for 
ReaBatchnw Poverty: DP«1022-93, September 1993 

13. A recent Rand CaqxKatkia study finds higher avlfore benefits increase illegitimatB 
bhfos. lackaon, Cafoeiine A. and Kletsun, Jacob Alex, "Welfoie, Abortion and 
Teenage Fertility", RAND research paper, August 1994. 
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Isn’t Low Family Income the Real Cause of Problem 
Behavior? 


A common liberal belief is that most social and behavioral problems are the 
result, not of collq>sed fiamily structure, but of low family income. According to this 
theory, crime and other dysfunctional behaviors emerge in young people raised in single 
parent homes, not because of the absence of the biological father, nor because of the 
norms within the family, but simply because single parent homes, on average, have 
lower incomes. Since a lack of money cwses development problems, such problems 
can be reduced by providing ever larger welfare payments to single mothers. 

This belief can easily be refuted by applying historical perq)ect)ve. The typical 
family in the 1 950’s had an income roughly half of that of similar family today, after 
adjusting for inflation. But no one would really expect children raised m the 1950*s to 
exhibit greater criminality, sexual promiscuity, and behavior problems simply because 
their families had less income. Si^aiiy, the ty^cal family living in the 1920’$ was 
**poor” by today’s standards, adjusted for inflation. But of income did not generate 
greater behavioral problems among children of this earlier period. 

Two principles seem to apply. First, children benefit greatly fiom the presence of 
a biological father and mother united in marriage. Second, in addition to family structure, 
it is the norms within the family (and also with be surrounding community) rather than 
income that make the difference in children’s lives. 

Finally, there is no credible evidence to suj^rt the belief that attempting to raise 
the incomes of single parent home through more generous wel&re benefits will generate 
positive outcomes in children’s development. Instead, more generous welfare promotes 
greater sii^e parenthood and dependence, both of which have a sharply negative effect 
on children’s well-beii^. In ordo to help children we must reverse the cunent national 
trend in vsiiich even greater numbers of children arc being raised in welfere dependent 
single parent homes.^^ 

PoucY Recommendations 

The primary goal of welfare refonn must be to reduce iUegitimacy and to save 
marriage. This will not be easy. Our curr»t welfare system is like a giant ocean liner 
bound on a socially destructive course. It will take years to stop the behemoth and 
reverse direction. For example, even under the conference welfare reform bill, passed by 
Congress, the federal and state govemnunts would spend nearly a half trillion dollars, 
over seven years, to subsldiie and support illegitimacy and sin^e parenthood through 
multiple welfare benefits, day-care, job trainii^, and other services. Under the 
Congressional plan, government woidd spend $1 ,000 to subsidize single parenthood and 
illegitimacy for each dollar spent to reduce illegitimacy. 

However, the conference bill, enacted by Congress, did take some initial first 
steps to combat illegitimacy. Congress should be commended for its leadership; 
unfortunately the president vetoed that bill. In the future Congress should broaden and 
improve its efforts to deal with iUegitimacy. Steps which should be taken include the 
foUowing. 

1 . Congress should clearly identify reducing iUegitimacy as the key goal of wel&re 
reform and should use the bully pulpit to jmblicize the issue. 


Rcriiert Rector, “Why Coagreu Must Refonn Welfue”, 
<ieceniber4, 1995. 


No. 1063, 
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2. The national &mily cap with the state opt out provision should be retained in any 
future legislation; 

3. The conference welfare bill creates an illegitiinacy reduction bonus mechanian ^tich 
rewards sWes ^^ch reduce their illegitimacy ratio without increasing abortions. 
However, the criteria for earning a reward under this fund are very stringent and, as a 
consequence, few if any states will actually obtain incentive payments under this 
provision. Bonuses w^ch are nearly impossible to achieve will have little effect on 
state efforts. The critnia of '^soccess'* in reducing illegitimacy should be softened so 
states have a better chance of earning the reward; 

4. The welfare reform proposed by the National Goveroor’s Association contained a 

huge $6 billion “performance incentive fund” is really a job placemou bonus fund. 
The NGA plan rewards only sta^ that increase employment among welfare modiers; 
it is explicitly anti-marriage. In reality, welfare depen^ce can be reduced by the six 
following means: leducii^ illegitimacy; reducing divorce; increasing marriage among 
women have had children out of wedlock end who have not yet enrolled in 

welfare; encouraging single mothers to take jobs before they ever enter AFDC; 
increasing marriage amcmg welfare mothers; and last having Nwlfare mothers obtain 
jobs. The NGA plan focuses on the last mechanism: employment of AFDC mothers, 
vtdiich is in fact die least effective means of reducing dependence and poverty. If 
included in future tegisladon, this performance fund should altered to reward all 
modes of reducing dqrendmce evenly. Mtveover, states should be rewarded only if 
caseload and illegitifiutcy are actually declining. 

5. During the early 1970*s, food commodity distribution programs were replaced by the 
nationwide Food Stamp pro^am. The introduction of Food Stamps coincided with 
an explosive rise in illegitiniacy and AFDC dependence. States should be given the 
option of providing a nutritionally balanced selecdon of food commodities rather 
than food stamp coiqx)ns to AFDC mothers and retaining any savings therefrom for 
other anti-poverty activity. Replacing food coupons with commodities will decrease 
the overall attractiveness of welfare and would have a significantly reduce future 
illegitimacy and dependence. 

6. The amount of funding in the new al»tinence program in the conference bill should 
be increased; 

7. States should submit be required to submit a plan of bow they are going to reduce 
illegitimacy. 

8. Congress should create a new set aside of $300 million per year within AFDC for 
states to devise and operme their own {Mograms to reduce illegitimacy without 
increasing abortion (with an firm evaluation requirement) 

9. Finally in the long term struggle to save marriage in our society, steps outside of 
welfiue reform must be taken. Confess should recognize that the church is the 
number one institution in our society for combating illegitimacy and poverty. 
Government policy must allow churches to play a far stronger role in rdniilding our 
broken society and in shying the aspiring hearts and minds of young people at risk 
within our poorest communities. This can tmly be accomplished through real school 
choice, giving poor parents education vouchers and allowing them to choose to send 
their children to public, private, or ^vate religious schools. Legislation to begin this 
process of renewal will soon be introduced 1^ Congressmen J.C. Watts and James 
Talent 
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WHY CONGRESS MUST 
REFORM WELFARE 

INTRODUCTION 

The public is often told that the curiem welfare system docs not promote long-term 
dependence. This is untrue. 

X The 4.7 million families currently receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) have already spent, on average, six-and-a-half years on wel- 
fare. 

X When past and estimated future receipt of AFDC are combined, the estimated av- 
erage length of stay on AFDC, anumg th<^ families currently receiving bene- 
fits, is an astonishing 13 years. 

X Among the 4.7 million families currently receiving AFDC. over 90 percent will 
spend over two years on the AFDC caseload. Mere than three quarters will 
spend over five years on AFDC. 

The current liberal system is based on the assumption that higher welfare benefits and 
expanded welfare eligibility are good for children. According to this theory, “poverty” is 
hannftil for children, and welfare, by alkgedly reducing poverty, will increase children's 
lifetime well-being and attainment This is untrue. Higher welfare payments do not assist 
children; they increase dependence and iliegitimacy. which have a devastatingly negative 
eftect on children's development. It is welfare dependence, rather than poverty, which 
has the most negative effect on childrra. 

X Recent research by Congressional Budget Office Director June O’Neill shows 
that increasing the length of Ume a child spends on welfare may reduce the 
child’s IQ by as much as 20 percent. 


Nothing written here >« fo be consitveO »s necessertfy rebeciing t/>e »news o! The Heritage foundation or as an aHempt 
to aid or hinder the passage ot anr biif before Congress 
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X Welfare receipt as a child has a negative effect on the earnings and employment 
capacity of young men. The more welfare income received by a boy’s family dur- 
ing his childhood, the lower will be the boy’s earnings as an adult, even when 
compared to boys in families with identical non-welfare income. 

X Receipt of welfare and living in a single-parent family during childhood are 
strongly associated with criminal activity among young men and having illegiti- 
mate children among young women. 

Overall, welfare operates as a form of social toxin. The more of this toxin received by 
a child’s family, the less successful will be the child as an adult. 

The House and Senate will soon pass welfare reform legislation based on three key 
principles: 

O Reducing the growth of illegitimacy; 

9 Reducing dependence by requiring welfare recipients to work; and 
0 Limiting the explosive growth of welfare spending. 

The public strongly supports the key fMovisions of the congressional reforms. According 
to recent polls; 

♦ By a margin of &4 percent to 13 percent. Americans support a “family cap." Eighty- 
four percent “oppose increasing a welfare mother’s monthly welfare check if she has 
another child out-of-wedlock." 

4 Tluee out of four Americans believe welfare encourages illegitimacy. By a ratio of 
two to one, Americans feel that reducing illegitimacy is a more important goal in wel- 
fare reform than attempting merely to make single mothers self-sufficient. 

♦ Still, nine out of ten Americans feel that welfare recipients should have “to work for 
their benefits." However, they feel overwhelmingly that work requirements should be 
imposed on welfare mothers with older children before they are imposed on mothers 
with pre-school children. 

THE Pattern of dependence: 

LENGTH OF TIME ON WELFARE 

The public is often told that the current welfare system does not promote long-term de- 
pendence. According to this picture. AFDC generally provides temporary aid. and very 
few recipients receive welfare for exientted periods. Hiis picture is inaccurate. 
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Chart 1 X I 

i 

Current Welfare Families: | 

Average Years on AFDC i 


Years 



Years on Rolls to Date Total Expected Years on Rolls 


j Source; Urban Institute. 


Of the 4.7 million families cuirendy receiving AFDC, most will be dependent on wel- 
fare for very long periods of time. As Chart 1 diows, families receiving AFDC at the pre- 
sent time have already spent, cm average, six-and-a-half years enrolled in AFDC. ' When 
past receipt and estimated future receipt of AFDC are combined, the estimated average 
length of stay on AFDC among those families currently receiving AFDC benefits is an 
astounding 13 years.^ Moreover, these figures actually underestimate the length of wel- 
fare dependence, since such families are very likely to receive other welfare benefits 
(such as food stamps, SSI, Medicaid, and housing) even afier they leave the AFDC 
caseload. 

As Chart 2 shows, among those families winently receiving AFDC. 72 percent have al- 
ready spent over two years on AFDC, and nearly half have already spent over five years 
on AFDC. 


1 All figures in this section are taken from R. Kent Weaver uid William T. Dickens. Looking Befort We Leap: Social 
Science and Welfare Reform (Washingtem, D.C.; The Brookings Institution. 1995). pp. 36-4 1 . Figures are based on 
the work of LaCionna Pavetti of the Urban Institute 

2 All figures include multi^de spells of AFDC receipt which may be interrupted by periods when the family is not on 
AFDC. 
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Looking into the future and 
making projections based on 
the historical patterns of AFTX^ 
receipt, it is clear that among 
the 4.7 million families cur- 
rently on AFDC, over 90 per- 
cent will spend over two years 
on the AFDC caseload. And 
more than three quarters of cur- 
rent AFDC families will spend 
over five years on the AFDC 
caseload. 

Long-term welfare depend- 
ence is most common among 
women who have children out 
of wedlock. Never-married 
mothers, in general, remain on 
AFDC twice as long as di- 
vorced mothers. 


does welfare benefit 

CHILDREN? 


The current debate over wel- 
fare reform involves conflict- 
ing visions of society and the 
impact of welfare on human be- 
havior. Real reform will not be 
achieved until specific core as- 



Current Welhire Families: 
Expected Total Time on AFDC 


1h S Yon 
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sumptions which form the foundation of the modem welfare state have been overturned 
and discarded. From its onset, the liberal welfare state has been founded on faulty logic. 
This flawed logic, embedded in nearly all liberal thinking about welfare, runs something 
like this: 

PREMISE #1: Children in families with higher income seem to do better in life. 
PREMISE #2: Welfare can easily raise family income. 

CONCLUSION: Therefore, welfare is good f<« kids. 

From this logic has sprung a relentless thirty-year effort to raise welfare benefits, ex- 
pand welfare eligibility, create new welfare programs, and increase welfare spending. 
The current proposal ^m Congress to slow down the automatic growth of welfare 
spending violates these cardinal tenets of die liberal welfare system and thus has led to 
cries of alarm from the welfare establishment. 


In fact, each of the central tenets of modem welfare is misleading and deeply flawed. 
Together dtey become a recipe for a disastrous system of aid which harms rather than 
helps, aggressively crushing the hopes and future of an increasing number of young 
Americans. 
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It is useful to examine each of these cardinal liberal tenets individually. The first is that 
raising incomes is crucial to the well-being and success of children. The common liberal 
corollary to this premise is that poverty “cmises" such problems as crime, school failure, 
low cognitive abiii^, illegitimacy, low woiic ethic and skills, and drug use. Hence, reduc- 
ing poverty through greater welfare spending will reduce most social problems. History 
refutes this belief. In 1950, nearly a third of the U.S. population was poor (twice the cur- 
rent rate). In the 1920s. roughly half of the population was poor by today’s standard. If 
the theory that “poverty” causes social problems were true, we should have had far more 
social problems in those earlier periods then we do today. But crime and most other so- 
cial problems have increased rather than fallen since these earlier periods. 

History and common sense both show that values and abilities within families, not fam- 
ily income, lead to children’s success. Families with higher incomes tend to have sound 
values concerning self-control, defened gratification, work, education, and marriage 
which they pass on to their children. It is those values, rather than the family income, that 
are key to the children’s attainment. Attempting u> raise the family income artificially 
through welfare is very unlikely to do much to benefit the child, but it is likely to destroy 
the very values which are key to the child’s success. 

The second flawed liberal premise is that it is very easy to raise family income through 
welfare. This also is untrue. Bectuise welfare reduces work effort and promotes illegiti- 
macy and poverty-prone single-parent families, it actually may cause an overall decrease 
in family incomes. Welfare is extremely efficient at replacing self-sufficiency with de- 
pendence, but relatively inenecuve in raising incomes and eliminating poverty. 

This is borne out by experimental evidence. During the late 1960s and early 19705, so- 
cial scientists at the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) conducted a series of con- 
trolled experiments to examine the effect of welfare benefits on work effort. The longest 
running and most comprehensive of these experiments was conducted between 1971 and 
1978 in Seattle and E)enver. and became known as the Seattie/Denver Income Mainte- 
nance Experiment, or “SIME/DIME.’* 

Advocates of expanding welfare had hoped that SIME/DIME and similar experiments 
conducted in other cities would {wove that generous welfare benefits did not affect “work 
effort’’ adversely. Instead, the SIME/DIME experiment found that each $I.(X)of extra 
welfare given to low-income persons reduced labor and earnings by an average of 
$0.80.^ The significant anti-work effects of welfare benefits were shown in all social 
groups, including married women, single nxMhers, and husbands. The results of the 
SIME/DIME study are directly applicable to existing welfare programs; Nearly all have 
strong anti-work effects like those studied in the SIME/DIME experiment. 


3 SRI International. Final Repon of the Seatile-Oenver Income Maintenance Experiment. Vol. J, Design and Result 
OVashington, D.C.: SRI, May 1983). 

4 Gregory B. Christiansen and Walter E. Williams. “Welfare Family Cohesiveness and Out of Wesdlock Births." in 
Joseph Peden and Fred Giahe, The American Family and the State (San Francisco; Pacific Institute for Public 
Policy Research. 1986), p. 398. 
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The third liberal tenet is that higher welfare benefits and broadened eligibility will help 
children and improve their success in later life. In certain limited cases, such as when 
welfare is needed to eliminate serious malnutrition, welfare can help. But there is no evi- 
dence that enlarging benefits and expanding enrollments in most U.5. welfare programs 
will improve children’s lives. While higher welfare payments and spending do not bene- 
fit children directly, they do increase dependence and illegitimacy, both of which have 
devastating negative effects on child well-being. Thus, overall, welfare operates as a sys- 
tem of organized, well-funded child abuse. 

The available scientific evidence clearly refutes the liberal hypothesis that attempting 
to raise family income throu^ more generous welfare payments will benefit children. 

For example, the average monthly value of welfare benefits (AFDC and food stamps 
combined) varies between states. The conventitmal liberal assumption is that children on 
welfare in states with lower benefit levels will be markedly worse o^ than children in 
states with higher benefits. Children on AFDC in high benefit states, according to the the- 
ory. should have improved cognitive abili^ when compared to children without access 
to more generous welfare. However, recently published research by Congressional 
Budget Office Director June O’Neill and Anne Hill of Queens College. City University 
of New York, demonstrates that (his theory is incorrect. O'Neill and Hill examined the 
IQs of young children who were long-term welfare dependents, having spent at least half 
of their lives on AFDC. Contrary to the expected theory, they found that the higher wel- 
fare benefit did not improve children’s cognitive performance. The IQs of long-term wel- 
fare-dependent children in low-benefit states were not appreciably di^erent from those in 
hi^ benefit states.^ 

Moreover, this picture is overly c^mistic. In restricting the sample to long-term de- 
pendent children, the aruUysis ignores the effects of higher welfare benefits in encourag- 
ing welfare enrollment and lengthening the time spent on welfare. O'Neill and Hill have 
shown that a 50 percent increase in monthly AFDC and food stamp benefit levels will 
lead to a 75 percent increase in the number of mothers with children enrolling in AFDC 
and a 75 percent increase in the number of years ^nt on welfare.^ Once the effects of 
increased dependence are included, it becomes clear that higher welfare benefits have a 
decisively negative effect on children. 

Comparing children who were identical in social and economic factors such as race, 
family structure, mothers' IQ and education, family income, and neighborhood resi- 
dence, Hill and O’Neill found that the rntm years a child spent on welfare, the lower the 
child' s IQ. The authors make it clear that it is not poverty but welfare itself which has a 
damaging effect on the child. Examining the young children (with an average age of five- 
and-a-half). the authors found that (hose who had spent at least two months of each year 
since birth on AFDC had cc^itive abilities “20 percent below those who had received no 
welfare, even after holding family income, race, parental IQ. and other variables con- 
stant.^ 


5 M. Anne Hill and June O'Neill, “Family Endowments and the Achievement of Young Children With Special 
Reference CO the Underclass." JoNrna/<^//i(nuM/fe50Hn:er. Fall 1994. pp. 1090-1091. 

6 M. Anne Hill and June O'Neill. Undtrclasi Behaviors in the United States: Measurement and Analysis oi 
Determinants (New York: City University of New York. Baruch Ct^iege, August 1993). 
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O’Neill and Hill conclude: 

Our findings of a negative impact of a welfare environment are 
particularly troubling. After controlling for the effects of a rich array of 
characteristics, a mother’s long-term welfare participation is associated 
with a significant reduction in her child’s [IQ] score and this effect is 
reinforced by the mother’s having grown up in an underclass 
neighborhood, defined as one with a high proportion of welfare recipients. 
Although long-term welfare recipients are generally poor, persistent 
poverty does not seem to be the main reason for the poor performance of 
these children. Moreover, our analysis suggests that policies that would 
raise the income of children on welfare simply by increasing AFDC 
benefits are not likely to improve cognitive development. Children on 
welfare in high benefit states do not perform measurably better than their 
counterparts in low benefit states. 

A similar study by Mary Corcc^an and Roger Gordon of the University of Michigan 
shows that receipt of welfare income has negative effects on the long-term employment 
and earnings capacity of young boys. The study shows that, holding constant race, paren- 
tal education, family structure, and a range of other social variables, higher non-welfare 
income obtained by the family during a boy’s childhood was associated with higher earn- 
ings when the boy became an adult (over age 25).^ However, welfare income had the op- 
posite effect: The more welfare income received by a family while a boy was growing, 
up the lower the boy's earnings as an adult.* 

Typically, liberals would dismiss this finding, arguing that families which receive a lot 
of welfare payments have lower total incomes than other families in society, and that it is 
the low ovendl family income, not welfare, which had a negative effect on the young 
boys. But the Corcoran and Gordon study compares families whose average non-welfare 
incomes were identical. In such cases, each extra dollar in welfare represents a net in- 
crease in overall financial resources available to the family. This extra income, according 
to conventional liberal welfare theory, should have positive effects on the well-being of 
the children. But the study shows that the extra welfare income, even though it produced 
a net increase in resources available to the family, had a negative impact on the develop- 
ment of young boys within the family. The higher the welfare income received by the 
family, the lower the earnings obtained by the boys upon reaching adulthood. Tlie study 
suggests an increase of $1,000 per year in welfare received by a family decreased a boy's 
future earnings by as much as 10 percent. 


7 Hill and O'Neill. 1994. op. cil 

8 Hill and O’Neill, 1994. p. 1094. 

9 Higher levels of earned family income will (end to be conelated positively with bener pareniing practices and 
higher parenut cognitive abilities. It is likely that these trails, rather Aan higher income, lead to improved earnings 
for sons. 

10 Mary Corcoran. Roger Gordon. Deborah Loren, and Cary Solon. 'The Associuion Between Men's Economic 
Status and Their Family and Community Origins.” Jiwma/o/Hiinuin Resources. Fall 1992. pp. 575-601. 
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A further refinement of the Cc^oran and Gordon study adjusted for differences in 
years spent by a family in poverty. The study showed that, in general, if two families had 
the same level of non-welfare income and spent the same amount of time “in poverty," 
the more welfare income received by the family, the worse the consequences for a boy 
raised in the family. For example, if two boys were raised in families with identical non- 
welfare incomes and spent the same time "in poverty the more welfare received by one 
of the families, the lower the earnings of die boy raised in that family when he becomes 
an adult. 

Other studies have confirmed the negative ejects of welfare on the development of 
children. For example, young women who are raised in families dependent on welfare 
are two to three times more lUrely to drop out and fail to graduate from high school than 
are young women of similar race and socioeconomic background not raised on wel- 
fare. ^ ^ Similarly, single mothers who were raised as children in families receiving wel- 
fare remain on AFDC longer as adult parents than do single mothers who were not raised 

in welfare families, even when all other social and economic variables are held con- 

12 

slant. 

Boys raised in single-parent housdiolds receiving public housing aid are more than 
five times more likely to engage in criminal activity than are boys who are not raised in 
such conditions. Young girls raised in single-parent homes in public housing are roughly 
five times more likely to bear children out of wedlock themselves than are girls who are 
not raised in such conditions.**^ In short, welfare usually operates as a form of social 
toxin. The more of this toxin received by a child’s family, the less successful will be the 
child as an adult. 

In attacking the welfare reform legislation passed by the House and Senate, the Clinton 
Administration has embraced the central erroneous tenets of liberal welfarism. The Ad- 
ministration’s report on welfare makes clear its belief that rapid automatic increases in 
welfare spending are essential to the well-being of children and that any attempts to slow 
the growth of future welfare spending will si^ficantly harm children.^'* 

The Administration report is founded unequivocally on the failed hypothesis that com- 
bating "poverty” through more geoercHis welfare spending is crucial to children’s future. 
This thinking is sinqily wrong. An expanded and more expensive welfare system will not 
benefit children. Instead, expansion of welfare leads to greater dependence and illegiti- 
macy which, in turn, have devastatingly i^gative cbosequences on children. Those truly 
concerned with the welfare of children nuist seek a radical transformation of the welfare 
system aimed, not (as the Clinton Administration does) at increasing welfare spending 
and eruoliment, but at reducing dependence and illegitimacy. That is the core of Con- 
gress’s plan. 


11 R. Ponte and M. Tienda, "Race and Ethnic Variation in the Schooling Consequences of Female Adolescent Sexual 
Activity” Social Science Quarterly, March 1992. 

12 Mwangi S. Kimeny. "Rational Choice, Culture of Poverty, and the Intergenerational Transmission of Welfare 
Dependency,” Southern Economic Journal, April 1991 . 

13 Heritage Foundation research based on the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth. 

14 Office of Management and Budget. "Potentia] Poverty and OisoibuuonaJ effects of Welfare Reform Bills and 
Balanced Budget Plans.” November 9. t99S. 
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Public Supports congressional Welfare reform 

By overwhelming margins, the public supports tite principal elements of the welfare re- 
form passed by the U.S. House of Representatives, according to a poll conducted by 
Voter/Consumer ResearclL a Beihesda-based polling firm, for the Family Research Coun- 
cil in mid-October 1995.* 

For example, by a margin of 84 percent to 13 percent Americans support the family 
cap. Nearly nine out of ten Americans “oppose increasing a welfare mother’s monthly 
welfare check if she has another child out of wedlock.” 

In contrast to proposals by President Clinton, the welfare reforms agreed to in the 
House/Senate conference will contain modest but real steps to reduce illegitimacy. Three 
out of four of those polled agreed that the current welfare system makes it easier for 
women to choose to have children out of wedlock. By a ratio of two to one. Americans 
feel that reducing illegitimacy is a more important goal in welfare reform than attempting 
merely to make single mothers self-sufficient. 

However, the public still believes overwhelmingly that welfare recipients should be re- 
quired to work. Ninety percent of those polled stated that “recipients of government wel- 
fare programs should have to work for their benefits.” 

Since it would be difficult to require all welfare recipients to work immediately, the re- 
form bills passed in the House and Senate urge states to impose work requirements on 
the most employable recipients first. Specifically, the bills urge slates to focus work re- 
quirements on fathers in two-parent families and single mothers without pre-school chil- 
dren before requiring work of single mothers with {^-school children. (Roughly half of 
I AFDC families have no children under age five in the household.) The public agrees 
overwhelmingly with these woric priorities. Eighty-eight percent of the public feels that 
work should be required of fathers and mothers of school-age children tefore it is re- 
quired of mothers caring for pre-school children. 


15 Family Research Council poll conducted by Voter/Consumcr research. mid-Ociober 1995. The poll surveyed 1.000 
randomly selected American adults about their views on welfare and social issues and has a margin of error of plus 
or minus 3 percent. 
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1 Table 1 

s 

Polling Data on Welfare Reform 

Question: In the case of a poor, single pregnant woman, who do you chink is best able to help her 
economically, emotionally, and physically during and after her pregnancy’ 

Famity and friends 

66% 

A religious or non-religious chanty 

20% 

Government welfare programs 

10% 

Don't know 

■4% 

1 i Question: Do you believe recipients of government wciftre programs should have to work for I ; 

their benefits, or should they notf 


Should have to work 

90% 

Should not have to work 

4 % 

Don’t know 

6% 

Question: If there aren't enough )obt for aU welfare reci^enu who are required to work, which of the 
following different types of welftre reciptents do you think should be required to go to work first •• I 

Fathers with dependent chiWen 

76% 

Mcnhers of school aged chkjren 

12% 

Mothers of pre-school children 

3% 

Don't know 

9% 

Question: And of this list, who do you believe diould be the Ust to be required to go to work? 

Fathers with deperKient children 

3% 

Mothers of school aged children 

9% 

Motfiers of pre-school children 

02% 

Don't imow 

6% 

Question: Do you strongly ^vor. somewhat ftvor. somewtat oppose, or strongly oppose 
increasing a welfare mother's monthly welfare check if she has another child out of wedlock’ 

Strongly favor increasing 

S% 

Somewhat favor increasing 

0% 

Somewhat oppose iricreasirtg 

10% 

Strongly oppose increasing 

66% 

Don't know 

3% 

Question: And chinking about America's welfare problems, which of the folfowing two goals do I 

you think would be easier to reach — 


Getting single mothers with few job skills 
into jobs that will pay them enough to 
support themselves and their children 

Oft 

33% 

Getting young people to delay having 

64% 

children until they are able to support themselves 

and a famih 

Don't Imow 

3% 

Seurea: fsimV ftesean?! Council pol of I JJOO randorrh selected adulit toriducted by VoteriConsurner RescarOi. md-OcicOer I99S 
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CONCLUSION 

The welfare reform legislation which will be approved by the House/Senate confer- 
ence proposes a reform of the current welfare system based on three central themes: 

✓ Reducing the growth of illegitiinacy; 

✓ Reducing dependence by requiring welfare recipients to work; and 

✓ Limiting the explosive growth of welfare spending. 

Among the many elements of reform in the legislation, seven are crucial: 

O The bill will end the automatic entitlement nature of AFDC spending. Under the leg- 
islation, states which increase theirVelfare caseloads will no longer be rewarded by 
an automatic increase in federal funding. This change imposes a fundamental fiscal 
discipline at the state level which is essential to real reform. 

O The bill establishes a family cap. Under the bill, mothers already enrolled in AITHT 
will not receive an automatic increase in federal welfare benefits if they give birth to 
an additional child while on welfare. (However, states will be permitted to enact leg- 
islation to “opt out" of this requirement.) 

® The bill provides a funding mechanism to reward states which reduce out-of-wedlock 
births without increasing abortions. 

O The bill provides $75 million per year in funding for a new block grant for absti- 
nence education. 

d For the first time in the histr^y of AFDC. the bill establishes serious work require- 
ments for welfare recipients. Under the 1^. up to 40 percent of the AFDC caseload 
wilt be required to work or become self-sufficient by the year 2(X)2. 

<D In contrast to all previous “woric" requirements, in the AFDC program, the work re- 
quirements in the proposed legislatitm are real. Recipients who do not obtain private- 
sector jobs will be required to perf(»m community service in exchange for benefits 
according to a “pay after performance" rule. Recipients will not receive benefits until 
the required work has been performed satisfactorily. If the recipient fails to perform 
the required hours of worit, benefits will be reduced pro-rata. 

d The bill properly recognizes that the goal of “workfare" is to reduce welfare depend- 
ence and welfare caseloads, not to maximize the number of welfare recipients in 
“make work" public service jobs. It recognizes that the best road to self-sufficiency is 
to reduce the number of persons who become dependent and get “hooked" on wel- 
fare in the first place. In contrast to I^ident Qimon’s plan, which rewards states for 
expanding "welfare addictton," the approach in Congress for the first time focuses on 
rewarding states that reduce the number of individuals who get “hooked" on welfare 
in the first place. 


Overall, the proposed legislation represents a signiflcant and badly needed fin« step in 
overhauling a bloated and destnjctiws welfare system. The proposed reforms will be of 
great benefit to society, the taxpayers, and, most important, welfare recipients ibemsclves. 

Robert Rector 
Senior Policy Analyst 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Rector. 

Dr. Zill. 

STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS ZILL, PH.D., VICE PRESIDENT AND 

DIRECTOR, CHILD AND FAMILY STUDIES, WESTAT, INC., 

ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 

Dr. Zill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have prepared a rather lengthy lecture for you in the written 
testimony. I will have to try and condense it, but I hope that the 
full testimony can be put in the record. 

Chairman Shaw. It certainly will for you and for all of the panel- 
ists. 

Dr. Zill. The family situations in which American children are 
bom, cared for, and raised have changed dramatically over the last 
30 years. As has been discussed, one of the most striking changes, 
and probably the one that has generated the greatest public con- 
cern, is the growth in the numbers of children who are bom to un- 
married mothers. 

The reasons for the enormous increase since the sixties have 
been hotly debated. What I would like to focus on here is not the 
reasons for the increase, but the consequences for the economic 
well-being of the family that is so formed and for the development 
and well-being of the children involved. 

Over the last decade and a hailf, social scientists have generated 
a considerable volume of solid research on family composition and 
children’s well-being. Although there has been considerably more 
research on the effects of divorce than on those of nonmarital up- 
bringing, there is a growing body of evidence on the latter topic, 
as well. 

The more recent research has made use of data from epidemio- 
logical surveys and longitudined studies based on large probability 
samples of children, such as the National Survey of Children which 
Frank Furstenberg and I have both worked on, the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey of Youth, and the National Health Interview Survey 
on Child Health. 

ViTiat the findings of these studies consistently show is that in 
our society the best thing for a child’s well-being is to be raised by 
both biological parents, who live together in a reasonably harmo- 
nious — ^but not necessarily a perfectly fulfilling — marriage. 

Growing up in a single-parent family, a stepfamily and, indeed, 
virtually any family type other than an intact two-parent family is 
associated with poorer health, lower achievement and an increased 
incidence of conduct and emotional problems in children. Only 
when there are high levels of open and persistent conflict between 
parents does the two-parent family pose a hazard to children com- 
parable to that connected with family disruption or lone parent- 
hood. 

This is not to say that all children from single-parent families 
turn out badly or to deny that many single mothers are capable 
and responsible parents who do admirable jobs of raising their chil- 
dren in difficult circumstances. What I am talking about is a statis- 
tical risk, not an inevitability. 

Furthermore, there are several other factors that can ameliorate 
or exacerbate the risk to the child. Factors such as parental com- 
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petence, warmth, and emotional stability, the parent’s education 
level, family income, the presence or absence of strong moral val- 
ues, support from other relatives and friends, and the child’s own 
temperament and adaptability. 

Being bom to unmarried parents is only one, among a number, 
of risk or protective factors that help determine how a child turns 
out. It does represent a genuine and significant risk for a child’s 
economic, physical, intellectual, and emotional well-being. Anyone 
who cares about the welfare of American children must hope that 
in the future fewer children, not more, will grow up having to 
confront this risk. 

What I do in my written testimony is to present some of the re- 
search evidence presenting the link between unmarried parenthood 
and various aspects of children’s well-being. There is a set of charts 
that you can look at and see some of the differences. Robert Rector 
has mentioned some of them. 

I want to talk a little bit though about the link between poverty 
and welfare dependency. We have to understand that when, there 
is no marriage, there is a less strong bond between father and 
mother and between the father and the child. This is evidenced by 
survey data on the lower frequency of contact and lower likelihood 
of financial support by never-married fathers than by divorced 
fathers. 

Only 15 percent of unmarried women with children from an ab- 
sent father report getting child support from that father compared 
to 54 percent of divorced women. A lack of marital ties or legal ob- 
ligations also means that the father is less likely to be counted on 
for providing child care for the child while the mother might be out 
working or looking for work. 

It should be noted that nonmarriage also has implications for the 
man. The lack of marital ties or legal obligations means there is 
less pressure on the father to work steadily, lead a regular lifestyle 
and keep out of trouble with the law. That’s the kind of adult so- 
cialization that many men go through following marriage and fa- 
therhood. As they said in “Guys and Dolls,” marry the man today 
and change his ways tomorrow. That kind of socialization is not ex- 
perienced by the many young men who now become fathers outside 
of marriage. It is perhaps not surprising, then, that many of them 
wind up with arrests and prison records. 

It is important to note, also, that the financial inadequacies of 
mother-only families are not attributable solely to the absence of 
one parent or the factors just enumerated. Never-married mothers 
are not just lacking husbands, they also tend to be younger, to 
have lower literacy levels, lower education levels, less work experi- 
ence and often other problems such as histories of depression, 
delinquency or drug abuse. 

A typical elementary-school child, living with a never-married 
mother has a black or a Hispanic mother who is 29 years of age 
and has completed less than 1 year of college. The family lives in 
a rented apartment in the central city of a major metropolitan 
area. There is no grandmother or other adult present in the house- 
hold. 

The mother is likely to be working or looking for work. Her likeli- 
hood of not finding work or being laid off is twice that of a divorced 
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mother and four times higher than the risk of unemplo 3 nnent faced 
by parents in a typical married couple family. These characteristics 
are risk factors for poverty in themselves. 

In other words, we have to think about those other factors as 
well and focus more on the multirisk family rather than just focus- 
ing strictly on unmarried parenthood, per se. 

As you will see in the charts provided, children with never-mar- 
ried mothers are less likely to have a good quality home environ- 
ment, they are more likely to live with an adult smoker in the 
household, to rarely or never use seatbelts when riding in a car, 
to have a late or irregular bedtime, to not have a regular provider 
of sick care, and not to have had a dental visit in the last 2 years. 

Their health is less likely to be rated as excellent with no activity 
limitation. They are twice as likely to be in fair or poor health, and 
to have a limiting condition. They are apt to spend one more day 
in bed, due to illness, when compared to children in two-parent 
families and they have had twice as many hospital visits in the 
course of a year because of emergency conditions or because of 
inappropriate use of emergency rooms as health clinics. 

A^en they reach school age, they are likely to be behind other 
children in terms of being able to do such things as recognize let- 
ters and count to 20. They are more likely to show hyperactive be- 
havior. I am not going to read the numbers, they are all illustrated 
in the charts. 

In school, they are more likely to be described as being in the 
lower half of the class when they are between 7 and 17 years old, 
twice the likelihood of repeating a grade. More than twice as likely 
to have had a parent conference - because of behavior problems. 
Three times more likely to have been suspended or expelled from 
school at some point in their careers. 

These differences are diminished, but remain significant when 
you consider for factors like parent education, family income, and 
other family compositional factors. 

As Mr. Rector mentioned, the children in never-married mother 
families also had a higher incidence of emotional and behavioral 
problems. Perhaps most troubling, is that there also is an increase 
of risk in adolescence and young adulthood. 

Let me talk briefly about what can be done to lower the incidence 
of unmarried parenthood in the future. The first thing that agen- 
cies, public and private could do 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Zill, could you summarize. Our light is not 
working here for some reason that I am not aware of but 

Dr. Zill. The first thing is to improve job training, apprentice- 
ship, and early employment opportunities for those teenagers and 
young adults who are not college bound, the so-called forgotten half 
of students. Hedrick Smith, the journalist, said there are two 
tracks in American society, the track to college and the track to no- 
where. Those young people who are on the track to nowhere are 
much more likely to have children outside of marriage. 

Giving them a better track is one way to prevent out-of-marriage 
childbearing. 

A second step is a public information campai^ that teaches that 
all family forms are not equally viable. The kinds of facts that I 
have just presented should be made available to young people. 
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Without exaggerating the risks or putting down individuals who 
come from these families, we should be honest about the known 
drawbacks of single-parent families. As efforts to end smoking have 
shown, knowledge of risks can make a difference in people’s behav- 
ior. The knowledge has to be communicated in order to have any 
effect. 

A third step is to communicate clearly and consistently to teen- 
agers and young adults that it is unwise to have children when you 
are emotionally and financially unprepared to care for them. 
Unmarried teenage parenthood before high school graduation is not 
a cost-free experiment with alternative lifestyles, it is a major 
cause of child poverty, welfare dependency, and school failure. 

We should emphasize that young people are doing themselves 
and their offspring no favors by engaging in unprepared parent- 
hood. 

Chairman SHAW. Dr. Zill, we will have to put the conclusion of 
your report in the record. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. ZiLL. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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The family situations in which American children are bom, cared for, and raised have changed 
dramatically over the last 30 years. One of the most striking changes, and probably the one that has 
generated the greatest public concern, is the growth in the numbers of children who are bom to unmarried 
mothers. In 1993, the nationwide count of such births amounted to 1.2 million, or 31 percent of all births. 
This was triple the percentage of births that occurred outside of marriage in 1970. (Figure A). 

Among births to white women, the percentage that occurred outside marriage quadrupled between 
1970 and 1993, going horn S.5 percent to 24 percent. Among births to black women, the unmanied 
percentage rose from 38 percent in 1970 to 69 percent in 1993. There are signs that the rate of increase in 
unmarried childbearing is slowing down. Nonetheless, the facts that unmarried childbearing has grown so 
fast and, in several U.S. ethnic groups, a majority of births now occur outside of marriage (Figure B), are 
deeply troubling to many observers. 

Not only are more American children being bom outside of marriage, more are growing up in 
single-parent households, living with mothers (and, much less ftequently, fathers) who have never married. 
According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the number of children under the age of 18 living in single- 
parent families with never-married mothers doubled between 1984 and 1994, going from 3.1 million to 6 
million. The ethnic composition of this population group has also changed. African-American children still 
constitute a majority of children living with unmarried mothers, but they now conq>rise a smaller majority 
(down from 67 percent to 55 percent), while white and Hispanic children form a larger minority (Figure C). 

The reasons for the enormous increase in unmarried childbearing since the 1960s have been hotly 
debated. Clearly, the social imperative for all adults to get married has weakened, as have the ability and 
willingness of parents or the community at large to insist on "shotgun weddings” in cases in which a young 
couple produces a child outside of marriage. Critics of the welfare system contend that it has helped to fuel 
the growth of "illegitimacy" by subsidizing and, in effect, institution^izing childrearing outside of marriage. 
Others argue that this is an overly simple view and that many other factors have played a role in the growth 
of non-marital childbearing, including worldwide cultural changes and macroeconomic shifts that have made 

it harder for low-skilled workers to earn enough to suf^rt a family. 

* 

_What 1 would like to focus on, however, is not the reasons for the increase in unmarried 
parenthood, but the consequences for the economic well-being of the family that is so formed, and for the 
development and well-being of the children involved. This tc^ic has also been a source of much contention, 
of course. Some have argued that unmarried parenthood is a major cause of child poverty and welfare 
dependency, and that coming from a single-parent funily is a serious impediment to a young person’s life 
chances. Others have countered that the fact that a child comes from a single-parent family has no 
particular bearing on how well he or she does in life. Single-parent families are simply difrerent from, not 
necessarily more stressful or less supportive than two-parent families. If there are problems with such 
families, it is due to other factors, such as poverty or a lack of supportive community services. Or so the 
counter-argument goes. 

Much of the debate between proponents of these conflicting positions has taken place on the 
anecdotal level, and has relied on evidence from limited studies based on small san^les that were not 
necessarily representative of the general population. Over the last decade and a half, however, social 
scientists have generated a considerable volume of solid research on family con^sition and children’s well- 
being. Although there has been considerably more research on the consequences of divorce, there is a 
growing body of evidence on the repercussions of nonmarital upbringing as well. The more recent research 
has made use of data from epidemiological surveys and longitudinal studies based on large probability 
san^les of families with children, studies like die National Survey of Children, the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Youth, the National Health Interview Surv^ on Child Health, the National Household Education 
Survey, and the National Education Longitudinal Studies. Studies that have made use of these large, 
representative data bases, though they have been conducted by different researchers from a variety of 
disciplines and perspectives, have produced generally compatible results. 
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What the findings of these studies consistently show is tluu, in our society, the best thing for a 
child’s well-being is to be raised by both biological parents who live together in a reasonably harmonious — 
but not necessarily a perfectly fulfilling — marriage. Growing up in a single-parent family, a stepfamily, 
and, indeed, virtually any femily type other than an intact two-parent family is assocuOed with poorer 
health, lower achievement, and an increased incidence of condua and emotional problems in children. Only 
when there are high levels of open and persistent conflict between parents does the two-parent family pose a 
hazard to children c<mq)arable to that connected with family disruption or lone parenthood. 

This is not to say that all children from single-parent families turn out badly or to deny that many 
single mothers are c^>able and responsible parents wbo do admirable jobs of raising their children in 
difficult circumstances. What I am talking ^ut is a statistical risk, not an inevitability. Furthermore, 
there are a several other factors that can ameliorate or exacerbate the risk to the child, factors such as 
parental coiiq)etence, warmth, and emotional stability, d>e parents’ education level, family income, the 
presence or j^sence of strong moral values, support fimn other relatives and friends, and the diild’s own 
ten^rameiu and ad^)tability. Being bom to unmarried parents is only one among a number of risk or 
protective factors that help determine bow a child turns out. But it does represent a genuine and significam 
risk for a child’s economic, physical, intellectual, and emotional well-being. Anyone who cares about the 
welfare of American children must hope that in the future, fewer duldren, not more, will grow up having to 
confront this risk. 

What 1 would like to do next is present research findings that illustrate the nature and magnitude of 
the economic and developmental difficulties unmarried parents and their children face, and give some 
reasons why having unmarried parents is a risk factor tor children. 1 conclude by making some suggestions 
as to what we might do to reduce unmarried chilt&earing in the future. 

A Greater Risk oi Poverty and Welfare PependciKy 

To b^in with, being bora to umnarried paretus substantially increases a child’s risk of growing up 
in poverty and welfare dependency. In 1992, for exatq>le, the poverty rate for singlo^arent, female-headed 
families with children (46 percent) was nearly six higher than the poverty rate for married-couple 
families with children (8 percmt). A high proportion oi female-headed fMniHwt with childreai bora outside 
of marriage rely on welfare or other fonns of governmeztt assistance; 83 percent did so during a 32-inoDth 
period from 1983 to 1986 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 2989). Data from the 1993 Survey of Income and 
Program Participation show that 68 percent of women currently receiving welfare were umnarried at the 
birth of their first child, whereas 27 percettt of mothers not on welfare had their first child outside of 
marriage (U.S Bureau of the Census, 1995). As the worit of David EUwood, Mary Jo Bane, and Donna 
Pavetti has shown, unmarried women with young childm are more likely than other welfare recipients to 
remain on welfare for extended periods of time (I^veOi. 1995). 

There are several reasons why motber-ooly families in general and those headed by never-married 
women in particular are likely to be poor. They include the following: 

• It is inherently more costly for two parents to live ^>art and have to spend significant portions of 
their incomes on separate bousing, sepudic ^tiances, separate transportation, and so on; 

• When there is no marriage, there is a less strong bond between the fotber and mother and between 
the father and the child. This is evidenced by survey data on the lower frequency of contact and 
lower likelihood of financial support by never married fathers than by divorced fathers. For 
exaiiq>le, only 15 percent of unmarried women with children from an absent father reported getting 
child support from that father in the last year, conqured with 54 percent of divorced women (Zill 
and Nord, 1994, p. 8). Even when nonresidemial frtbers do pay support, they typically do not pay 
imidt; 

• The lack of marital ties or l^al obligations also means that the father is less likely to be counted on 
for providing diild care for the child while the mother might be out working or looking for work; 

• Wage rates for women still lag behind those for men, even though the wage gap has been 
narrowing; and, 

• When single parents must rely on welfare for siq^rt, the cash payments they receive are usually 
not sufficieiU to lift their fanilies above Uk pov^ty level. 

It should be noted that noa-marriage also has implications for the man. The lack of marital ties or 
l^al obligations means there is less pressure on the father to wotIl steadily, lead a regular life style, and 
keq) out of trouble with the law. Thus, the kind of adult socialization that maity men go through following 
marriage and fatherhood is not experioiced by the many young men wbo now become fathers outside of 
marriage. It is periiaps not surprising, then, that many of them wind up with arrest and prison records. 
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The financial inadequacies of mother-only families are not attributable solely to the absence of one 
parent hrom the household iuid the factors just enumerated. Never married mothers are not just lacking 
husbands, they also tend to be younger, to have lower literate levels, lower education levels, less work 
experience, and often, other problems such as histories of depression, delinquency, or drug abuse. As 
shown in Table 1, a typical elen^tary-schooi aged child living with a never-married mother has a black or 
Hispanic mother who is 29 years of age and has completed less than one year of college. The family lives 
in a rented tq}aitment in the central city of a major maropolitan area. There is no grandmother or other 
adult present in the household. The mother is likely to be working or looking for work, but her likelihood 
of not finding work or being laid off is twice that of a divorced mother and four times higher than the risk 
of unemployment faced by parents in a typical married-couple family. These characteristics are risk factors 
for poverty in themselves. 

As also shown in Table 1, compared to never-married mothers, divorced mothers tend to be older, 
have more education, are more likely to be living in tl^ suburbs, and are twice as likely to be working full- 
time. As was just mentioned, divorced mothers are three times more likely to be receiving child support 
from the absent father. It is not surprising, then, that the median cash income of children in divorced- 
mother families is twice as high as that of children living with never-married mothers (about $18,000 per 
year versus $9,350 in 1994), and that their poverty rate, though still high, is substantially lower than that 
for children with never-married mothers (3$ percent versus 64 percent poor in 1993). 

Quality of Thdr Home Environments 

Children who grow up with never-married mothers are less likely than children in mother-father 
families to have home environments that are free from obvious hazards, that are reasonably orderly and 
predictable, and in which parents make sure that children obtain preventive health care. Several indicators 
of the quality of children's home environment were available in die 198$ National Health Interview Survey 
on Child Health (Figure 1). They show that, con^ared to children in mother-father families, children living 
with never-married mothers were: 

• more likely to have an adult smoker in the bcmsehold, 52 percent versus 39 percent; 

• more likely to rarely or never use seat belts when riding in a car, 41 percent versus 26 percent; 

• twice as likely to have a late or irregular bedtime, 30 percent versus 16 percent; 

• twice as likely not to have a regular provider of sick care. 33 percent versus 15 percent; and, 

• more likely not to have had a dental visit in the last two years, 25 percent versus 18 percent. 

State of Thdr Health 

Though most children living with never-married mothers are in reasonably good health, their health 
status is notably inferior to that of children living with both mother and father, and their h'equency of illness 
is significantly greater. (Figure 2). The 1988 Nalicmal Health Interview Survey on Child Health found 
that, compared to children in mother-father families, those living with never-married mothers were; 

• less likely to be rated in excellent health with no health-related activity limitation, 41 percent versus 
55 percent; 

• twice as likely to be in fair or poor health or to have a limiting condition, 1 1 percent versus 6 
percent; 

• apt to have spent one more day in bed during the past year because of illness or injury, 4.8 days 
versus 3.9 days; 

• had twice as many hospital visits because of illi^ses or injuries that required emergency attention, 
or because the mother was inappropriately using the hospital emergency room as twice as an 
outpatient clinic, 8.2 visits versus 4.5 visits per 100 children per year. 

School Readiiiess: AccompUshmoits of Prescho<der8 

Because their home environments often provide less intellectual stimulation and emotional support 
than those of children in two-parent families, when it is time to start kindergarten, children bom to 
unmarried mothers have significantly fewer signs of emerging literacy and numeracy than children bom to 
married mothers. The differences are even more strikii^ if, in addition to not being bom in marriage, the 
child has additional risk factors such as living in a single-parent household, having a mother who has not 
finished high school, living below the poverty line, or having a mother who does not have English as her 
primary language. Several indicators of emerging literacy and numeracy in four-year-old children who had 
not yet attended kindergarten were obtained from parent rq>orts in the National Household Education 
Survey of 1993. They show that, con^)ared to children bom to married mothers, those bom to unmarried 
mothers were less likely to have: 

• identified the primary colors by name, 74 percem versus 87 percent (and only 59 percent of those 
with 3 or more risk factors); 

• recognized most or all letters of the alphabet, 52 percent versus 59 percent (and only 40 percent of 
those with 3 or more risk factors); 
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• counted to 20 or higher, 56 percent versus 64 percent (and only 43 percent of those with 3 or more 
risk factors); 

• pretended to read stories from a story book, 67 percent versus 75 percent (and 53 percent of those 
hrom multiple-risk families); and, 

• written their own first names, 62 percent versus 73 percent (and 53 percent of those with 3 or more 
risk factors). 

Sdiool Readiness: Hyperacdve Behavior 

When they are about to start kindergarten, children bom to unmarried mothers are more likely to 
show a pattern of inattentive and overly active behavior that may create problems when they reach the 
classroom setting and has been found to be a predictor of later achievement difficulties. The 1993 National 
Household Education Survey found that among 4-year-olds who had not yet attended kindergarten, and 
conqiared to those bom to married mothers, those bom to unmarried mothers were more likely to be 
described as: 

• being very restless and fidgeting a lot, 37 percent versus 26 percent (and 41 percent of those with 3 
or more risk factors); 

• having very short mention spans, 30 percent versus 21 percent (and 37 percent of those hx>m 
multiple-risk families); 

• often having ten^r tantrums, 31 percent versus 20 percent (and 32 percent of those with 3 or more 
risk factors); 

• tripping or falling easily, 19 percent versus 11 percent (and 21 percent of those ftom multiple-risk 
families). 

How They Do In School 

When they reach elementary school and high school, children living with never-married mothers are 
significantly more likely than childra from mother-ftUber families to experience academic achievement 
difficulties and to exhibit disruptive behavior that refills in disciplinary actions by the school. (Figure 5a). 
In the 1988 National Health Interview Survey on OiiM Health, among sdiool-ag^ children agoi 7-17, and 
compared to those from living with both birth parenu, those living with never-married mothers were: 

• more likely to be described as being in the lower half of the class, 60 percent versus 38 percent; 

• more than twice as likely to have rqteated a grade, 33 percent versus 13 percent; 

• more than twice as likely to have hid the school request a conference with the parent in the last year 

because of conduct problons the child was exhibiting at school, 30 percent versus 13 percent; 

• three times more likely to have been suspended or expelled from school at some point, 17 percent 
versus 5 percent. 

DifferaKcs Remain After Adjustii^ for Socioeconomic Disparities Bctwecfi Groups 

As mentioned earlier, children living with never-married mothers are likely to have additional risk 
factors, such as low parent education levels, poverty, and minority language status. Some of the differences 
I have been describing in children’s health, school readiness, aebievonent, and behavior, are partly 
attributable to these factors, rather than to unmarried parenthood as such. With the data on school 
performance and disciplinary problons ftom the National Health Interview Survey I have just described, I 
carried out regression analyses tluu adjusted the differences between children from never-married and two- 
parent families for the eftects of differences in parent education, race and Hispanic origin, family size, age 
or sex of the child, and other related factors. These adjustments reduced the size of the differences, but did 
not eliminate them. In particular, differences with respect to conduct problems and student suspension 
remained significant and substantial. The raw and adjusted differences are shown in Figure 5b. 

Prevalence of l^diological Disorders 

Data from the 1988 National Health Interview Survey on Child Health show that one child in four 
who lives with a never-married mother is reported to have had a developmental delay, learning disability, or 
an emotional or behavioral problem of significant duration. By contrast, 15 percent of children in mother- 
father families have had such a problem figure 6). Oiildren of never-married mothers are more than twice 
as likely to have an emotional or behavioral problem (20 percent versus 8 percent), and one-third more 
likely to exhibit learning disabilities (8 percent versus 6 percent). 

ProUems in Adolescence and Young Adultiiood 

Analyzing longitudinal data ffom the National Survey of Children, Moore and Stief (1991) found 
that youngsters with unmarried mothers who were on welfare had lower educational achievement and 
occupational attainment levels and higher problem behavior levels as young adults than those who had not 
grown up in such families. Whether unmarried pareiuhood or some correlated set of factors accounted for 
these associations was not est^lished. Analyzing d^ frtmi the National Educational Longitudinal Study of 
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1988, Zill, Nord, and Loomis (1995) fouiKl that tenth-grade students from mother-only families were 
significantly more likely than students from two-parent families to drop out, become teen parents, report 
having been arrested, and to have smoked and used illicit drugs by the time of their senior years. I^^en 
these associations were subjected to multivariate ai^ysis, factors that are closely related to single- 
parenthood, such as low parent education level and low family socioeconomic status, proved to play 
signiricant roles in the genesis of these risk behaviore. However, even after these related factors were 
controlled, signiflcant links between family welfare recei|M and high school dropout, teen parenthood, 
delinquency, and illicit drug use were found. 

Finally, Sara McLanahan and Gary Sandehtr, analyzing data from several national longitudinal 
surveys found single-parenthood to be associated with increased risks of high school dropout, college non- 
completion, premature parenthood, and idleness in males in young adulthood. These effects remained 
significant when socioeconomic factors were controlled. 

IVeveating High-Risk Fanuly Formation in the Ftiture 

I would like to conclude by suggesting three things that public and private agencies could be doing ' 
to help lower the incidence of unmarried parenthood in the fiinire. Such efforts should not be aimed only at 
unmarried childbearing per $e, but at preventing the form^ion of multi-risk families. These are families 
that involve not only single parenthood, but low parent education levels, low incomes, parental immaturity, 
and negative parental behaviors such as drug or ^cohol abuse. The research findings indicate that young 
people who grow up in these kinds of families are the ones who are most vulnerable to academic f^ure, 
classroom misconduct, and later poverty, dependency, and deviant behavior. 

The first thing that agencies could do to help in^rove family stability in the future is to in^rove job 
training, apprenticeship, and early employment oppormnities for those teenagers and young adults who are 
not college bound, the so-called "forgotten hair of students. The reason for emphasizing these programs is 
that research has clearly shown that limited en^loyment <^^rtunities. unstable employment, and low wages 
are in^rtant causes of nonmarriage and family disn^lCion. The lack of career oj^rtunities is also an 
important reason why young people become parents when they are financially not ready to support their 
children. Finding ways to provide young people who are not doing well in conventional academic studies 
with positive career alternatives should be given a high priority by public and private agencies. 

A second step that may affect family life in the future is a public information campaign that teaches 
that all family forms are not equally viable. The facts that researchers have learned about how children do 
in different kinds of families should form the basis for what young people are taught about family life, 
parenting, and child development. Without exaggerating the risks, or "putting down" individuals who come 
from these families, we should be honest about the known drawbacks of single-parent families. As efforts 
to end smoking have shown, knowledge of risks can make a difference in people’s behavior. But the 
knowledge has to be communicated in order to have any effect. 

A third, related step is to insure that all adults but especially teachers and counselors communicate 
clearly and consistently to teenagers and young adults that it is unwise to have children when you are 
emotionally and rinancially unprepared to care for thorn. Unmarried teenage parenthood before high school 
graduation is not a cost-free experiment with alternative lifes^les, it is a major cause of child poverty, 
welfare dependency, and school failure. We should eiqphasize that young people are doing themselves and 
their offspring no favors by engaging in uiqirepared parenthood. Singly providing young people with 
condoms or other contraceptive technologies without a strong, consistent message a^ut the reasons for 
making use of them is much less likely to be effective. 

Inqilementing these recominendations will not be easy and the stqis themselves will not work 
miracles. They will not, for instance, create jobs where none exist. But combined with efforts by other 
public and private institutions, such efforts may make a tai^ible difference in the lives of mai^ young 
people, and hence have a beneficial effect on family life in the future. 
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Figure 1: Children of Unmarried Mothers in the United States: 
Quality of Their Home Environments 


Children living with: 

H Unmarried mothers I Both birth parents 


Adult smoker 
in household 
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uses seatbelts when 
riding in car 


Child has late or 
irregular bedtime 


No regular 
provider 
of sick care 


No dental visit 
in last two years 
(3-17 years old) 



Percent of children aged 0~17 years 

Sovrc«: Coiro. MJ .. Zill, N., 4t Bloom. B. Healcli of 0«r Natios'i Child/cn < 1994). and additional 
walysii of data from the 196S National Health Interview Survey on Child Health. 
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Figure 2: Children of Unmarried Mothers in the United States: 
State of Their Health 


Children living with: 

I Unmarried mothers ^Both birth parents 


In excellent 
health, no activity 
limitation 


Fair or poor 
health or with 
limiting condition 




Days spent in bed 
during past year 


4.8 


Hospital visits 
in past year 
(per 100 children) 



8.2 



Percent of children aged 0-17 years 


Source: Coiro. M.J.. Zill. N., A Bloom. B. HculUi of Our Nutioo't Childreo (1994), tod uddilioaaJ 
uil)r»ii of data from the 19S8 Natioaal Health loterview Survey od Child Health 
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Figure 3: School Readiness of Children of Unmarried Mothers in the United States: 
Accomplishments at Age 4 


Children born to: 

H Unmarried mothers H3 or more risk factors D Married mothers 


Identifies colors 
by name 
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Counts to 20 
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to read or 
reads stories 


Writes 
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74% 

I 87% 


!■■■■■■■■■■■ 36 % 



] 73% 


Percent of 4^ear-oid children not yet in kindergarten 


Sevrct: Zill. N., Collia*. M., West. J.. * HauikcB. E.O. (199$). ApproKhiai Kisder|anca: A Look 
«l Prctcboolcn i« ikc Uait«e States. U.S. DcpartBCat of Ee»catios. National Center for Edncalion 
Siauauci (NCES 93-UO). Waahin|ioa. DC. 
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Figure 4: School Readiness of Children of Unmarried Mothers in the United States: 
Hyperactive Behavior at Age 4 
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I Unmarried mothers 1 3 or more risk factors Q Married mothers 
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Source. 7.itl. N . Coilmt, M.. Wcti. i.. A Haufkeii. E.C. Approachtnf Kinderfirtco: A Look 

at Frctchoolcra in the United Stales. U.$. Deparuaeai of Education. National Center for Education 
Siatittica (NCHS 95-2SO) Wathiofion. DC- 
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Figure Sa: Children of Unmarried Mothers in the United States: 
How They Do in School 
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H Unmarried mothers ^Both birth parents 


In lower half of class 


Repeated a grade 


Parent conference 
requested 


Suspended or expelled 



60 % 


Percent of children aged 7-17 years 


So«rc<: Zill. N. (1994| Funiljr Cbuge ud 5tud«Bt AcbieveaKai: What We Have Leanied. Wbai It Meaai 
for School* la Booth 4 Duaa (Edt.|. Faoiiiy-Scbooi Ltaka: How Do They Affaci Educaiioaal Outcome*? 
Ilillidalc. NJ l.awrcaee Erlhaum. 
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Figure Sb. Percent Increase in Risk of School-Related Problems for Students From Mother-Only 
Families Over Students From Mother-Father Families. U.S. Children Ages 7-17, 1988 


CHRaw difference B Adjusted difference 



Source. Zill, N (1994) Kioiiiy Chu|« ud Student Aebievenent: Wbul We Heve Leaned. Whai It Mean* 
for SebooU. In Booib * Dunn (Edt.). Fnmiljr-Scbool Links: How Do Tbey Affect Educational Ouicomei'’ 
IlilUdaU. NJ Lawrence trlbaum 
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Figure 6: Children of Unmarried Mothers in the United States; 
Psychological Disorders 

Children living with; 

I Unmarried mothers I Both birth parents 



Source; Zill. N. (1994). Ftmily Chanfc *nd Studeai Achievement Whei We Have Leeraed. What It Meant 
for School* In Booth A Dunn (Ed>.). Family-School Link*; How Do They Affect Educational Outcomei? 
Hillidatc. NJ Lawrence Erlhaum. 
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TaUe I. TypicftI Funily QrciimsUflces of Chitdreo Under 18 Yean of Age Living 
with Never-Married Mothers. Divorced Mothers, and in Two-Parent Families, United States 1994 
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PARENTS 
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6% 
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3% 

8% 
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INCOME A POVERTY 
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29 
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Parent has graduated from high school 

62% 

85% 

86% 

Parent has graduated from ct^ge 

3% 

14% 

28% 

PAR£NTAL EMPLOYMENT 

Parent working or looking for work 

30% 

76% 

89% 

Parent working full-tiine 

28% 

57% 

79% 

Both parents working 

- 

- 

57% 

Parental unemployinent rate 

22.2% 

10.0% 

4.8% 

FAMILY CQMPOSmON 

Avenge number of brothers or 
sitters in household (mean) 

One 

One 

One 

- Only one or no sibs in household 

64% 

65% 

58% 

- Three or rrsore sibs in household 

18% 

11% 

15% 

Adults other than parents 
typically present in household 
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- Adult relative present 

30% 
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16% 
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16% 

17% 

2% 

FAMILY R£S1P£MCE 

Most conuiKM area of resideiKe 
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Figure B. Percent of U.S. births to unmarried mothers, 
by race and ethnicity of mother, 1993 
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. Chairman Shaw. Dr. Mcllhaney. 

STATEMENT OF JOE S. McILHANEY, JR., M.D., PRESIDENT, 

MEDICAL INSTITUTE FOR SEXUAL HEALTH, AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Dr. McIlhaney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and other distin- 
guished Members of the Committee. I am a gynecologist who has 
practiced medicine for 28 years. I have had a rewarding practice 
of in-vitro fertilization and surgery, but I left that practice recently 
to commit the rest of my medical career to helping prevent the two 
problems I think are the most profound medical problems of our 
day, out-of-wedlock pregnancy and sexually transmitted disease, 
working in and through a new organization called the Medical 
Institute for Sexual Health. 

You have heard the statistics on teen pregnancy, and I would 
like to lead you to realize how seriously these same teenagers are 
being damaged by a terrifying epidemic of sexually transmitted 
disease, we will call STD. 

This epidemic is not just HIV, human immunodeficiency virus. It 
includes at least 20 other dangerous sexually transmitted diseases 
that are ravaging the youth of our society because their bodies are 
far more susceptible to becoming infected than the bodies of adults. 

For example, a 15 year old is 10 times more likely to become in- 
fected with PID, pelvic inflammatory disease, than a 24 year old 
involved in the same sexual encounter. One example is an 18 year 
old I took care of who had sex when she was 18, developed PID, 
had such severe pelvic pain because of it, that- when she was 25 
she demanded a hysterectomy. She had never been married, never 
had children. Now, of course, never will. 

Chlamydia, which probably caused this woman’s problems is 
found in 20 to 40 percent of sexually active teens who have sex out- 
side of marriage, the highest prevalence rate of any group in our 
society. There is good evidence, for instance, that condoms do not 
give adequate protection from the infertility and tubal pregnancies 
that can be caused by this organism. 

The most common sexually transmitted disease in the United 
States is HPV, human papillomavirus. It causes venereal warts. It 
causes almost all the truly abnormal precancerous Pap smears 
women have. It causes most of the genital cancer that women have, 
killing about 4,600 women from cervical cancer in the United 
States each year. 

The HPV was found to infect 46 percent of coeds coming through 
the student health center at UC/Berkeley who were being sexually 
active. An example of this problem is a girl that I saw who was 
24 years old. I saw her because of a growth on her vulva. It was 
precancer. I asked her about her sexual activity and she had had 
sex with five different guys, using condoms with every one of them. 
This growth, this precancer was caused by HPV. She had never 
been told, for instance, that condoms do not protect a person 
against HPV and essentially all authorities in the country agree 
with that. 

Herpes infects about one-third of sexually active unmarried peo- 
ple. This prevalence is partly because it can be spread even when 
a sex partner does not have a sore and when a woman gets it she 
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can pass the herpes to her child. If the child gets infected, 60 per- 
cent of them will die. 

We, of course, cannot forget HIV. If you realize the impact it has 
on our young people, 25 percent of newly diagnosed HIV positive 
people in this country are below the age of 22. Part of this is be- 
cause when a person has another STD, such as herpes, bacterial 
vaginosis, the human papillomavirus, they are much more likely to 
become HIV infected. 

This epidemic of teen pregnancy and of STD is being driven by 
two common problems among teens — ^the early age of initiation of 
sexual intercourse, and the number of sexual partners they have. 
Both of these have a profound influence on teens. 

The Center for Disease Control, for instance, showed that if a 
teenager initiates sex before the age of 18 they have a 45-percent 
chance of having four or more sexual partners when they are inter- 
viewed later on. If they start sex after they are 19, they have a 1- 
percent chance of having had four or more sexual partners when 
they are interviewed later. 

A very significant question in this discussion is why do teens 
have sex? It is not usually happening to two beautiful young people 
who maturely decide, after they fall in love, to have sexual inter- 
course. It is most often because they are victims. They are victims 
of loneliness, of peer pressure, of alcohol, of drugs. Remember, one- 
fourth of teen girls have been sexually abused and a common result 
of this is that they become sexually promiscuous. 

The abuse, itself, is one of the destructive aspects of the sexually 
charged milieu that our teens are living in today. Remember also 
that recent studies, more than one, have shown that most teen- 
agers, in high school and lower, have had sex with people older 
than high school age. The younger they are the more likely the 
men that they had sex with are to be outside of high school age 
or even in their twenties. 

Our failure to break this cycle of teenage sexual activity will only 
allow further victimization of these young people. Clients of the 
present welfare system represent a large group of people whose 
lifestyle includes activity that increases risk of out-of-wedlock preg- 
nancy and sexually transmitted disease. 

These activities not only hurt the individual but they also hurt 
society. You have heard some examples of that, another example is 
that 82 percent of incarcerated individuals, by one study, are high 
school dropouts, most of whom are from low-wealth communities. 

Therefore, as much as we might like to separate all of these 
things there is no way of separating this potpourri of welfare, med- 
ical, and societal problems. 

For those in the welfare system, I think we need to provide a 
safety net for the extreme problems but we do not want to make 
it so comfortable that it induces people into the single parent fam- 
ily life that has helped produce two communities in our society. 

First, the community of two people who love each other, live to- 
gether for life, have children, and offer those children greater op- 
portunities. The second community is of single parents, often forced 
to live in poverty with diminished hopes for their children and with 
all the diseases we have been talking about. The financial costs of 
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all of these problems, by the way, ranges into the multiplied 
billions of dollars. 

I am not pessimistic. I believe that the situation now is so bad, 
and the old approaches so discredited, that men and women of wis- 
dom will realize the necessity of new approaches and will do the 
hard work required to bring an end to this problem that is literally 
tearing apart the fabric of our society. 

Thank you. Committee and Chairman Shaw. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
J. S. McILHANEY, JR., M.D. 

PRESIDENT, MEDICAL INSTITUTE FOR SEXUAL HEALTH 
MARCH 12, 1996 

Thank you. Chairman Shaw, and other distinguished members of the committee. 

I am a gynecologist who has practiced medicine for twenty-eight years. I have had a rewarding 
practice involved with infertility care, in vitro fertilization, and surgery, but I left that practice 
two months ago. I left my practice to commit the rest of my medical career to helping prevent 
two of the most profound medical problems of our day — out-of-wedlock pregnancy and sexually 
transmitted disease - working in and through a new organization called the Medical Institute for 
Sexual Health. 

Most of you know that one million babies are bom to teens each year in the U.S.^ Twenty years 
ago 31 percent of babies bom to teens were bom out-of-wedlock. Now 65 percent of them are.2 

What most of you probably do not know is how seriously these same teenagers are being 
damaged by a terrifying epidemic of sexually transmitted disease. This epidemic is not just HIV. 
It includes human papillomavirus, chlamydia, herpes, and more than twenty other sexually 
transmitted diseases which are ravaging our youth b^ause their bodies are far more susceptible 
to becoming infected with sexually transmitted disease than the bodies of adults.^ For example a 
15-year-old is ten times more likely to develop pelvic inflammatory disease than a 24-year-old 
involved in the same type of sexual encounter.'* Pelvic inflammatory disease (PID) is the most 
common cause of hospitalization of U.S. women between the ages of 15 and 55 except for 
childbirth. Pelvic inflammatory disease is most often caused by chlamydia and it results in 
situations such as that of a young woman I took care of. At 18 she had had sex, developed pelvic 
inflammatory disease, and after seven years of severe pelvic pain finally demanded a 
hysterectomy. She had never married, never had children, and now never will. Chlamydia, 
which probably caused this woman's problems, is found in 20-40 percent of teens having sex 
outside of marriage, the highest prevalence rales of any group in our society.^ There is good 
evidence that condoms do not give adequate protection from the infertility that can be caused by 
pelvic inflammatory disease.® 

The most common sexually transmitted disease in the U.S. is human papillomavirus. It causes 
veneral warts. It also causes almost all precancerous Pap smears and most cervical, vaginal, 
vulvar, and penile cancer, killing about 4,600 women in the U.S. yearly. Human papillomavirus 
was found to infect 46 percent of sexually active coeds going through the Student Health Center 
at UC/Berkeley.^ Not all of these girls will develop cancer, but an Oregon study of 18,000 
women showed that 60-70 percent who had the wart virus present developed abnormal Pap 
smears.^ This sexually transmitted disease is the most common reason for a woman to see a 
gynecologist in the U.S.^ I had a 24-year-old patient see me with a vulvar growth. It was an 
early cancer caused by human papillomavirus. 1 asked her about sexual activity. She had had 
five partners and had used condoms with every one. She had not been told that all experts agree 
that condoms give almost no protection against human papillomavirus. *0 

Herpes infects about one-third of sexually active unmarried people. This prevalence is partly 
because it can be spread even when a sex partner does not have a sore. * * A woman can pass this 
virus to her baby at delivery, and, if she does, the baby has a 60 percent chance of dying. One- 
half of the babies who do not die will be severely brain damaged. *2 

We, of course, cannot forget HIV. Do you realize its impact on youth? Twenty-five percent of 
newly diagnosed HIV is found in young people below the age of 22. * ^ Seven thousand HIV 
positive mothers deliver each year. *'* Many of these mothers are young women. All their babies 
will be motherless and many of them will lose their fathers. Also, more than 1 ,000 of the babies 
will die. 
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The epidemic of teenage pregnancy and of sexually transmitted disease is being driven by two 
common problems of teen sexuality -- the early age of initiation of sexual activity and the 
number of sexual partners. Both of these have a profound influence on risk for teens. One 
researcher states, "Those adolescents who initiate intercourse at younger ages are more likely to 
report a history of sexually transmitted disease, more sexual partners, and having risky sexual 
partners." TTie Centers for Disease Control showed that if teenagers initiated sex before the 
age of 18, 45 percent had four or more partners when interviewed later, if initiated after 19 only 1 
percent had four or more partners. All studies show that the more lifetime sexual partners, the 
more risk of sexually transmitted disease.!^ 

A very significant issue in this discussion is reasons that teens have sex. It is not usually 
happening because two young people fall in love and maturely decide to have intercourse. Most 
of the teens who have sex are victims: 1^, 

One-fourth of teen girls have been sexually abused. A common result of this is 
for them to become sexually promiscuous. 

Neglected teens — most from single-parent homes 

Teens with little purpose in life 

Teens who respond to peer pressure 

Teens who drink excessively and use drugs 

Our failure to break the cycle of teenage sexual activity will only allow further victimization of 
these people. 

As a physician let me break the frustrating news that medicine does not have the answer. Why 
do I say this? Have you ever thought about the fact that syphilis is at a forty year high in this 
country and yet there are no syphilis "germs” resistant to penicillin?!^ Even if we get a cure for 
HIV, the epidemic will not disappear. This epidemic has actually developed during the past 
thirty years -- a time when U.S. citizens have had the finest medical care ever provided on the 
face of the earth. 

Clients of the present welfare system represent a large group of people whose lifestyle includes 
activity that increases risk of out-or-wedlock pregnancy and sexually transmitted disease. 

50% of all families receiving AFDC are headed by an unmarried parent. 20 

90% of these single parents are women.21 

80%i of adolescent mothers receive welfare within five years of becoming a 

parent.22 

40%> of long-term welfare recipients had their first child at age 17 or younger.23 

39% of never married mothers who receive welfare will remain on the rolls ten 
years or longer. 24 

And the problem of their moms doom many of the children: 

111% more likely to have children as teenagers. 

164% more likely to have premarital birth.25 

All of these things not only hurt the individual, but they also hurt society. For example, 82 
percent of incarcerated individuals were high school dropouts, most of whom were from low- 
wealth communities. 26 Therefore, as much as one might like to, there is simply no way of 
separating: 

Welfare from sexually transmitted disease or from teen pregnancy 
Teenage pregnancy from single-parent homes 

Single-parent homes from damage to both the parents involved and to the 
children, and even more to all society. 
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I hope I have shown you that the threat to our society is so profound that we must be willing to 
take bold steps in solving the problem. Clearly the ^ucational and social efforts of the past ten 
to fifteen years have not worked. Multiple reports in peer-reviewed journals document that 
failure, both in our current approach to sexuality education and in our approach to care for low 
wealth communities. These efforts seem not only to perpetuate the problem but also seem to be 
aggravating it. 

For those in the welfare system, we need to provide a safety net, but we do not want it so 
comfortable that it induces people into single-parent family conations. 

If dramatic changes are not initiated, the medical and societal consequences are going to impact 
millions more of our citizens that we could have saved. 

More than that, if the trends continue, we will see the trend toward two communities in our 
society be magnified, the community of the married providing greater opportunities to their 
children and the community of the single-parent often forced to live in poverty with diminished 
hope for their children. 

I am not pessimistic. I believe that the situation is so bad and the old appraoches so discredited 
that men and women of wisdom will realize the necessity of new approaches. The federal 
government can take the lead in setting policy that encourages young people to delay sex until 
3iey are married. This can be a joint venture with all of society - parents, schools, media, 
churches and others - to bring an end to a problem literally tearing apart the fabric of our 
society. 


'Alan Gutmacher Institute, 1994. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, doctor, and our next witness is Dr. 
Furstenberg. 

Doctor. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK FURSTENBERG, PH.D., PROFESSOR 

OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. Furstenberg. I appreciate the opportunity to testify before 
this Committee on the question of why levels of nonmarital child- 
bearing are changing and which policies will be most effective in 
countering this trend. My own work in sociology and demography 
has been devoted to understanding these trends and to understand- 
ing changes in family formation that have occurred in the past 
several decades. 

In this regard, I have conducted a study of teenage mothers that 
has run on for 30 years, studying them, their children, and now 
their children’s children. I will comment on that later. 

As I understand it, the pending legislation on welfare reform and 
these hearings center on the role that public assistance has played 
in eroding marriage and encouraging nonmarital childbearing. The 
assumption is that moving women and their children off welfare 
and into the labor market will do much to reduce nonmarital child- 
bearing and help break the cycle of poverty. 

I, and many scholars, have deep reservations about this pre- 
sumption and here is why. We have heard already today that the 
decline of marriages has occurred in all western nations. Related, 
I and many others believe, to changing economic roles and gender 
relations. No link has been established between these trends and 
public welfare policies or the generosity of family support systems 
cross-nationally. 

Changes in the level of public assistance in the United States are 
not correlated with rates of nonmarital childbearing over time. The 
illegitimacy ratio, nonmarital births to marital births, has been 
steadily rising. However, the illegitimacy rate, births per thousand 
unmarried women, has risen only among Whites and not among 
African-Americans during the past several decades. Indeed, among 
blacks, the rate has declined rather substantially since 1970. 

We have to distinguish between the illegitimacy ratio and rate 
because it has profound consequences for how we interpret the 
changes that are going on. I will come back to that. 

State level trends in illegitimacy are weakly or uncorrelated with 
the generosity assistance. At the metropolitan level, a cross- 
sectional correlation exists between welfare benefits and marriage 
and childbearing but the direction of that causalty is not clear at 
all. In fact, it rather seems that poor people are less inclined to get 
married, therefore, more likely to go on welfare rather than the 
reverse. 

My own detailed investigations on the consequences of ille^t- 
imacy produced some startling findings. I followed a large, fairly 
sizable group of teenage mothers over 30 years. Almost all the 
mothers spent some time on welfare. However, fewer than 10 per- 
cent were chronically on welfare. 

Most worked most of the time, while their children were growing 
up. Even many of the ones who were on welfare every year, while 
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their children were growing up, also reported going in and out of 
the labor force. 

The transmission of welfare across generations is a difficult proc- 
ess to study because welfare and poverty are linked together. We 
know that people who grow up poor are more likely to remain poor, 
regardless of their involvement on welfare. One of the most recent 
studies that I have seen on this suggests that largely — almost en- 
tirely — it is not welfare but poverty that is linked across the 
generations. 

In my own studies I found virtually no evidence that there is a 
welfare mentality among the children. Most are committed to work- 
ing. Most attempt to work. Most go to work and most cannot find 
stable and remunerative employment. 

Will cutting the welfare rolls result in declining levels of 
nonmarital childbearing? I do not think so. I do not expect much 
impact, if any at all. Welfare is not a significant deterrent to mar- 
riage or an incentive to have children. Will work training and sup- 
port increase the propensity of women to marry? I do not see why 
it should, unless we address the lack of training and available jobs 
for men. Men without stable and remunerative employment are not 
deemed eligible partners, especially by women who are self- 
supporting. 

Changes in nonmarital childbearing largely have occurred not be- 
cause more women are electing to have children out of wedlock but 
because marriage is becoming a more elusive goal for many young 
people. That, I can substantiate if I am asked to do so. 

Public policies are largely about how to make single parenthood 
less attractive, not marriage more attainable. Unless and until we 
craft policies and programs that make it possible for young people 
to marry, we are unlikely to see a direction in the change of 
nonmarital childbearing. 

I will just end with a couple of points. Here are some sugges- 
tions. Improve access to job training, higher education and most of 
all, job availability for low-income men, as well as women. Increase 
the availability of social benefits: child care, food stamps, edu- 
cational support for couples so that it is truly cheaper for two to 
live together than for one, or two can live as cheaply as one. 

Raise, not lower, as has been proposed in some legislation, the 
earned income tax credit. Provide a favorable status for parents 
who live together. Provide social support for young couples who fre- 
quently could use education counseling and community services. 
Most of these programs are being cut back by cost-conscious gov- 
ernment and philanthropic agencies. 

Unless we back up our rhetoric about the importance of marriage 
with real resources, we are unlikely to have success in bringing 
about a decrease in out-of-wedlock childbearing. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK FURSTENBERG, PH.D. 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IntroductiQn 

I appreclatt the opponusity to testify before this conunittee on the question of «iiy 
levels of non-maritnl ehildbeariog ire lod f^jJch public policies be most 

effective in oountering tfiis tread. 

My own work In sociology and detnogrt{)hy his been devoted to studying these trends 
and to understsoding the changes in funily fbrmitioe that have oceutied over the put levenl 
decades. I have conducted a tUrty year longltudioai study of teenage mothers and their 
offspring in Baltimore aa well as worldiig on some of the naslonal data sets that allow ua to 
etqtlore the consequences of poverty, wel&re, and single parenChood. 

As I understand it, the pending legislation on welfitre reform- and these hearings- 
ceoter on the role that public assistaoce has played In eroding maniage and anconrtging 
non-maritol childbearing. The ossBsqitioa la that: 

Moving women (and their offlipiieg off weimre) and into lha labor market will do 
much to reduce non-marltai childbearing and help break dse cycle of poverty. 


The Link between Welfare and Qut-of-wedlock Childbearing! Research Evidence 

I and many other scholars have some deep reaervationa about thii ptesumpdon. Hare’i 
sAy. 

1 . The decline of marriage has occurred in all Western nations, related, moat acholan believe, 
to changing economic roles and gender relationi. Ko link has been establiabed between drese 
trends and public welfare poUclea or the generosity of family support systems. Freaoe, 
Britain, Switzerland, and die Netherlands have all experience t decrease in maniage and an 
increase in non-msrital childbearing comparable to what bu occimed In this country. 

In this country non-marltai childbearing has Increased more shsiply and steadily for whites 
end has occurred omoag women of oU ages and educational statue. Risiag levels of 
illegitimacy have not been limited to the welfare population. 

2. Changes in the level of public assistance in the U.S. is net correlated widi ratee of non- 
marltai childbearing over time. The lUegitiinacy ratio (non-marhal to marital births) has 
steadily risen over the past several decades. However, the illegitimacy rate (birlha per 1,000 
unmarried women) has risen only among whites and not among Affican Americans over die 
past three decades. Indeed, amcog blacks the rate significantly declined fiom du 1970 tale. 

3. State level trends in illegitifflaey ara weakly or uncorrelated with the generosity of welftre 
easisUmce. Mum scfaulani, futluwiiig Robert Moflil’a review uf the evidence, du not believe 
that welfare policy has influence childbearing trends. 

4. There Is a modest to moderate associadon in welfare patiema from one genetatioo to the 
next The most recent review of the evidence is in eccord with the ptervalUng view that 
poverty begets poverty, but there is relatively little transmission of welfare d^ndency- 
independent of poverty. 

5. At the metropolitan level, a cross sectional coaelation exists between welftre benefits and 
uiarriiigc uzxl chUdbearing patlerns, but no one has established whether a causal relationship 
exists or in which direction the causality runs— from welfare to non-mantal childbearing or 
the reverse. 
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6. My own detailed Investigation of die consequences of illegitiniiqi produces some startling 
flndlngs. I have followed several hundred teen mothers and their etdldten ova a period of 
nearly thirty years. Almost all of the mothers spent some time on welfkte: howeva. fewa 
than 10 percent were chronically on welftre. Most «'otkcd all or most of the time tiiek 
children were growing Of the small number who were on welftie cvoy yeati eloso to 
half were in the labor force as well. 

The tTtnsmissioa of welfare acroii generations is a difiScult prooeas to atudy bectuie 
welfare and poverty are associated. We know that pct^le who grow up poor are likely to 
remain poor-* regress of their involvement on welib^ ConsequeotIy> we must aaoertain 
whetha welfare*- as distinct from poverty** is transmitted The beat evkbnce, including data 
from my study, suggests that it is, but much less than is commonly believed 

For example, the majority of die ofiqtring of individuals who spent substandal time on 
weUkie as chiidrm and adolescents had or were able to complete high school by their late 
teens. We could find no evidence either from the surveys or In-dtpdi interviews thst a 
"welfare mentality* was being passed <a from parents to ehikfaen. 

Policy Recommendations 

Will cutting the welfare tolls result in declining levels of noo-maritil childbearing? 

On the basis of the existing research data, I do not ei^ect wdfrue ^licies to have much, If 
oay, impact on pottems of family formatioB. Welfare is not a eignifieont deterrent to 
marriage or on incentive to have children. 

Will work training and support incretse the propensity of women to many? I don't 
see why it should unless we address the lack of training and available Jobs fiar men. Men 
without stable and remunerative employment are not deemed eligible partnen, especially by 
women who arc self*siq>porting. 

Changes in. oon-markai childbearing largely have occurred not because more wttmen 
are electing to have children out-of-wedlock, hut because marriage U becooung a more 
eluaive goal for many young people. WIteo asked why they are not marrying, many uf Ihc 
young people in my study in^cate that they lack confidence about men’i ab^ty to help 
support a family. 

Public policies ate Ivgely about how to make single parenthood leia attractive, not 
marriage more attainable. U^ess and until we craft policlea and pmgraroa that make H 
poeeiblt for young people to marry, w« ate unlikely to ice a change h the diieolion of non- 
marital childbearing. 

Here are a few tuggeations for considaatioa: 

1 . Improve access to job training, higha cdueetion, snd-most of all- job availability fur luw* 
income men as well as women. 

2. Increase the aviilshility nf social benefita- cbildcaie, food stamps, educational support- 
for couples so that it is truly cheaper for two to live togetba as one. 

3. Raise, not Iowa as has been proposed in some legislation, the earned income tax aedit 
Provide a fiivored status for poroits who live togetba. 

4. Provide social support for young couples who frequently could use education, counseling, 
and community services. Most of these programs are being cut back by cost-conscious 
govenunent and philanthropic agencies. 

Unless wc match our rhetoric about the importance of marriage with reel resources, wc 
are likely to have tittle success In bring about i decrease in out-of-wedlock childbearing. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, doctor. 

Mr. English may inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Rector, our staff so far has found 22 empirical studies that 
report correlations between some measure of welfare and some 
measure of birth outside of marriage. I was intrigued, 16 of these 
studies or roughly 75 percent report at least one significant finding 
that higher welfare benefits are correlated with higher rates of 
birth outside of marriage. Your testimony contains a variety of use- 
ful summaries of several of these studies. I wonder if you could, 
please, summarize your review of these studies for the Committee? 

Mr. Rector. Yes. That’s a very interesting point. I have listed 
13 different studies, all of which show a very strong positive rela- 
tionship between the generosity of the welfare system and the rate 
of out-of-wedlock births. I think also on this, it is very interesting 
to look at the trend. 

If you went back 12 or 13 years ago, I think the sort of common- 
sense view that Dr. Furstenberg offered, most of the studies did not 
show that there was a strong relationship. Year by year by year 
as more and more studies come in, the overwhelming majority of 
them do show very strong effects. I would also say that if it were 
true that there was no effect, just by the very nature of this, you 
would expect then to see some studies that show some effect, some 
studies that show that welfare reduces illegitimacy — which is theo- 
retically possible — and then a whole lot of studies in the center. 

There has never been any study that shows that welfare reduces 
illegitimacy. They are all either in the narrow spectrum of those 
showing no effect or those that show very strong effects. I find the 
most compelling study that we have available is the one 
by Dr. June O’Neill, the current Director of the Congressional 
Budget Office, Dr. O’Neill found that holding a wide range of other 
variables constant, including family income, that a 50-percent in- 
crease in the AFDC and food stamp monthly benefit package pro- 
duced a 43-percent increase in the percentage of out-of-wedlock 
births within a State. 

The comment was made by Congresswoman Kennelly and by 
Dr. Furstenberg that over time welfare benefits have declined 
while the illegitimacy ratio was going up. It is simply not true that 
over time welfare benefits have declined. You can only reach that 
conclusion by throwing most of them out of the count. 

If you look at the full range of welfare benefits — ^AFDC, food 
stamps, Medicaid, the increase in the percentage of households re- 
ceiving public housing, WIC, and so forth — it is not at all true that 
the benefits have gone down. 

I do not wish to say that the welfare system is the only cause 
for the increase in out-of-wedlock births. I do think that as 
Congressman Rangel pointed out, joblessness, lack of opportunity 
in the inner city is also an important factor. 

I would comment that the increase in black out-of-wedlock births. 
Congressman, occurred most rapidly, precisely between 1965 and 
1975, a period of dramatic and rapid expansion in the job opportu- 
nities available to black men. Even if you went into the inner city 
today and compared potential wage rates of young men, which are 
not good there, but compared them to what they were for black 
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men in the fifties, after adjusting for inflation, they still have a far 
better capacity to support families today. 

Something came in and affected the black marital pattern, it was 
the welfare system saying, you do not need to get married any 
more, we have got a substitute for marriage, it is this combined 
welfare benefits package. That not only affects the woman’s behav- 
ior but, the young man’s as well. Now that the man is no longer 
a breadwinner, he is going to fall into the crime problems that 
Congressman Rangel talked about. 

Mr. English. Dr. Rector, in my remaining time, I note that your 
testimony and Dr. Furstenberg’s are very hard to reconcile. I would 
like to give each of you a brief opportunity to comment on this. 

I would like to say that the most shocking finding you present 
based on a national longitudinal study is that children born outside 
of marriage who stayed in never-married families spent 50 percent 
of their time on welfare, while children bom to intact families and 
who stayed in intact families spent only 3 percent of their time on 
welfare. 

I have seldom seen differences of this magnitude in the various 
issues of witnesses appearing before this Committee and I would 
like both of you to comment on whether this finding has implica- 
tions for public policy and, if so, what they are? 

Dr. Rector. 

Dr. Rector. I think that the implication is pretty obvious. Most 
societies, in fact, almost all societies have recognized historically 
that it takes the work of two adults to support children and it is 
very difficult to support a child all by yourself, particularly if you 
happen to be, as many of these women are, women with very low 
educational attainment, very low cognitive skill levels. Therefore, it 
does not surprise me at all that a woman that has a child out-of- 
wedlock is going to spend 50 percent of her time on AFDC and 70 
percent of her time receiving some broader array of welfare 
services. 

I think that to believe that we are going to get out of that de- 
pendency trap without finding a way to increase the marriage rates 
so that there are two adults contributing both financially and, more 
importantly, psychologically to that child, is simply wrong. Mar- 
riage is the key here. 

Mr. English. Dr. Furstenberg. 

Dr. Furstenberg. I appreciate an opportunity to respond. I 
think the confusion here is between a correlation and causalty. We 
are not conducting a random experiment where we randomly as- 
sign some people to marriage and some people to single parent- 
hood. What is happening is people are selecting marriage or single 
parenthood depending on their circumstances. When we do these 
studies we really have to try to take account of the selective dif- 
ferences. 

When we do, we find that welfare, single parenthood does not 
have the same kind of power that many believe because, marriages 
do not survive when people are poor and unemployed. In my study 
back in the sixties, the time that Mr. Rector was referring to — ^vir- 
tually all of the teenage mothers married. What do you see 10 or 
15 years later? 
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Virtually all are divorced. They look like the last column, they 
have shifted out of marriage. He shows that, of course, when mar- 
riage is intact, there are very few people on welfare. That makes 
a lot of sense because marriages intact have a family income. 

When you do not have a family income, you do not have marriage 
and that is the problem that I was referring to. 

Mr. English. In your view, this is a post-hoc, proper-hoc kind of 
an argument? 

Dr. Furstenberg. Completely and the same for welfare. Mr. Rec- 
tor reported that there was an increase in welfare used from 1965 
to 1975 in black communities, referring to Congressman Rangel. 

That was the time that the Moynihan report was written, in 
1964, when he was very concerned about rising rates of unemploy- 
ment. 

He was noting trends that were occurring from the fifties on- 
ward. In fact, unemployment went up during that time. I do not 
know where you are getting your statistics, Mr. Rector, but that is 
not correct. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English’s time has expired. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin may inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is difficult listening to everybodys individual perspective. It 
may be a little easier to detect where people are going. 

I do not think there is that much of a quarrel today about effect, 
at least, from me and maybe I am old fashioned. I think there is 
a strong, preference for a two-parent family. 

There are numerous advantages to a two-parent family and the 
economic advantages that have just been referred to are probably 
the lesser of the advantages. 

We are all the products of our upbringing, I suppose and for me, 
it is a given. It is preferable in many respects. There is much dis- 
agreement, though, over causation. 

The difference in cause has led people to try to tone down what 
the effect is. 

Let us say that there is a very substantial effect. We still need 
to argue through what the causation is here. I think, Mr. Rector, 
you favor not only a family cap on a mandatory basis but the with- 
drawal of benefits from a mother who is under a certain age. 

Mr. Rector. I favor the withdrawal of cash benefits. 

Mr. Levin. OK. You would withdraw a cash benefit from a child 
whose mother is under a certain age. That must be based on the 
assumption that the cause of the pregnancy, in very substantial 
measure, was the lure of a cash benefit. 

Mr. Rector. I would not say. Congressman, that there are 
women who are having children out of wedlock because they think 
they are going to make a windfall profit out of the welfare system. 

There are women who look around them in their community and 
see that the norm for many other women around them, if not al- 
most every woman they run into, is to raise children outside of 
wedlock. They do not regard it as unusual. 

I was in this very room about a year ago and there was a witness 
here in which the woman said, no one ever told me that having a 
child out of wedlock was, in any sense, wrong. 
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Mr. Levin. Let me just interject because I think we need to try 
to get at the heart of this. I am sorry we did not have a chance 
to talk with some of our colleagues. 

Mr. Talent said the problem is that welfare lures people into 
having their children without being married. The choice of lan- 
guage here, is of some importance, , that welfare lures poor people 
into having their children. You would not say it quite that way. 

Mr. Rector. I would say that what welfare does is that it serves 
as a substitute for marriage. It teaches people that it is acceptable 
and possible to have children without the necessity of marriage. It 
undermines marriage as a norm, and it facilitates what is, in 
essence, a terribly self-destructive choice. 

Mr. Levin. You are saying that you are very sure that the with- 
drawal of the benefit will change the culture and prevent births in 
the first place? 

Mr. Rector. Yes. I am very confident of that, particularly 

Mr. Levin. All right. Do any of you want to comment on that? 

Dr. Furstenberg. I do not think Mr. Rector has spent a great 
deal of time in inner-city communities, talking to the people he 
purports to understand, whose motivation he purports to under- 
stand. 

I have spent a great deal of time, and there are very few people 
who say that they got pregnant to get on welfare, to stay on wel- 
fare. The vast majority are like the women in my study. They go 
on welfare out of necessity, not out of desire. They share your view 
that welfare is a stigmatized status. They feel stigmatized by it. 

There is not a great deal of talk about, “Well, if I can get on wel- 
fare, I can support my children,” because every kid knows that wel- 
fare is not going to pay — most of the people on welfare have to 
work, and that has been established in one study after another. 
The family picks up the difference, and the family is really the wel- 
fare system, not the state. 

Mr. Levin. Let me just say something to you, because this is an 
important difference here, and I think we need to get to the bottom 
of it. 

Even if your position is correct — and a lot of people agree with 
you — I think it is a mistake, if I might say so, to conclude, if I can 
pick out your testimony — ^that will work, training, and support will 
increase the propensity of women to marry? 

I say this as someone who thinks that the welfare to work link- 
age is a critical one. It may be that it may not increase the propen- 
sity of women to many. It may, though, affect their propensity to 
have more children. Those two things are not the same. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Most of the studies. Congressman, that I am 
familiar with, that have been done on women on welfare, show that 
women on welfare do not have more children after they get on wel- 
fare than women in comparable statuses. That welfare does not 
stimulate increases of childbearing. 

In my own study, and I think Mr. Zill has some data that is simi- 
lar to this, the vast majority of people on welfare and off welfare 
were voluntarily sterilized by their late twenties. 

Mr. Levin. One last question, Mr. Chairman. The light is not 
working. I do not want to take advantage of it too much. 
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Do any of you know the percentage of children born out of wed- 
lock in this country that are born to women on welfare? 

Mr. Rector, you do not know that? 

Mr. Rector. No, I do not, and it is compounded — I mean, that 
is a difficult — ^you also have to be aware that the woman can enter 
welfare while she is pregnant. I do not know the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Levin. Would it be a majority or a minority? 

Mr. Rector. I do not know the answer to that. 

If you are saying that only those women that are on welfare at 
the time the child is born, is welfare having that effect, I do not 
think that is right. I think what you need to look at 

Mr. Levin. No, no. OK. I would think we would want to look at 
that, would we not? 

Mr. Rector. That is a good question. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. All right. Thank you, Mr. Levin. 

I would guess that that would be an interesting figure, that this 
Committee would like to look at; but one of the things that you 
would have to measure in doing that is how the birth of these chil- 
dren has put many women on welfare. A woman having a child 
may not be on welfare, but would go on welfare as a result of that 
birth. 

Mr. Levin. No, you would have to look — I do not mean nec- 
essarily that they were on welfare at the moment of birth. You 
would take some kind of a time sequence. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Chairman Shaw, I may have a figure on that. 

Mr. Levin. Dr. Zill, I think, has 

Chairman Shaw. Go ahead. 

Dr. ZiLL. I think it is important to know that if you look across 
ethnic groups, the groups that have very high rates of unmarried 
childbearing — ^African-Americans, American Indians, Puerto 
Ricang — are groups that tend to be socioeconomically not very suc- 
cessful. On the other hand, even within communities, the groups 
that are more socioeconomically successful have quite low rates of 
unmarried childbearing. Cubans, for example. Chinese. Japanese. 
There is a relationship there. To some extent, unmarried childbear- 
ing is a loser strategy. 

Young people who have children outside of marriage, they are 
not a random sample. They are the kids who are not doing well in 
school, and you have got to deal with those problems, not just with 
welfare. The way the economy is changing makes it even more un- 
likely that they will have a meaningful role in our society. 

If you go to my company right now, to hire a temp you need to 
know Excel, you need to know Word Perfect, you need to have flexi- 
bility — high cognitive skills and a great deal of adaptability. There 
just is not a place in many of our companies for people who do not 
have those skills. So often, those young people look to parenthood 
as a source of reinforcement that they have some role in our soci- 
ety. That is a much more complex issue you need to deal with than 
simply welfare. 

Mr. Levin. I very much agree with you, and I hope Mr. Rector 
will listen to what you say. 
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Mr. Rector. I am sorry, Congressman. I did not understand your 
question. The figure you are looking for, I believe, is something like 
70 percent. About 70 percent of the children that are born out of 
wedlock will end up on some type of welfare at some point 

Mr. Levin. No, that is not my question. That was not my 
question. 

Chairman Shaw. Repeat the question and then we will go on. 

Mr. Levin. Because I remember that statistic from your 
testimony. 

Mr. Rector. Seventy percent will be on AFDC. 

Dr. Furstenberg. We will get you the answer, but we do not 
have it right now. 

Chairman Shaw. We will have to let that be the last word. 

Dr. Ensign may inquire. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to get a little bit to the idea about work and some things 
that Dr. Furstenberg talked about, because you have raised some 
issues in my mind. You talked about the idea that we have to pro- 
vide jobs and that jobs are somehow the answer to a lot of the 
problems that we have in the inner cities. 

You also talked about. Dr. Rector, being in the inner cities and 
maybe not talking to these people about why they got pregnant. 
Why do they get pregnant? 

V^en you talked to the people in the inner cities, you gave rea- 
sons why they did not, but you never gave the reasons why they 
did get pregnant. 

Dr. Furstenberg. I do not want to sound facetious, but they get 
pregnant because they are having sex, and if we could imagine a 
circumstance where the women that I have studied very closely 

Mr. Ensign. Why are they having out-of-wedlock births? That is 
the question. 

Dr. Furstenberg. If we could imagine a circumstance where 
they had to take a pill, 30 days in a row, to get pregnant, you 
would see a sudden and dramatic drop in the rate of pregnancy. 

Once they have sex, they use birth control improperly, most use 
it improperly, and that is related, largely in part, to their tangible 
sense of opportunity. 

Once they get pregnant, the question is abort, have the child, 
give the child up for adoption. At that point 

Mr. Ensign. In poor areas the reasons for out-of-wedlock births 
are strictly improper birth control? 

Dr. Furstenberg. No. I would say, as Marion Wright Edelman 
said some years ago, that opportunity is the best form of contracep- 
tion, and in fact I think the drift into pregnancy 

Mr. Ensign. Poor people have more opportunity, is that what you 
are sajdng, to have more out-of-wedlock births? 

Dr. Furstenberg. No, I am saying 

Mr. Ensign. That is what I am asking you. You were saying you 
have talked to these people in the inner city, and Dr. Rector had 
not talked to them, and you knew why, you gave us the reasons 
why they did not get pregnant. 

I am just asking you for the reasons why they are having out- 
of-wedlock births. 

You also, seem to be saying things about birth control. 
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Dr. Furstenberg. I said two things. I said that they are having 
sex, and they are using birth control improperly, that is, inconsist- 
ently. 

You have to ask, why do they not use birth control more fre- 
quently? Or, why do they not abort when they 

Mr. Ensign. As compared to people who are 

Dr. Furstenberg. Once pregnancy occurs, there are a whole — 
you have to navigate a complex path to get, to have a child out of 
wedlock. 

You have got to have sex, you have got to not use birth control, 
and you have got to not get an abortion, and you have got to not 
get married. Each of those decision points have different reasons 
to them. 

Mr. Ensign. OK. Let us take a different tack. First of all, on 
your related work — and I thought that was kind of interesting. 

During the Depression, was illegitimacy increased to a great de- 
gree, like it is, especially in the last 30 years? 

Dr. Furstenberg. The rise in illegitimacy has been fairly steady 
throughout this century, but it started at a very low level. During 
the Depression, did illegitimacy increase? We did not have very 
good statistics before that. I cannot answer precisely. Certainly 
marriage decreased during the Depression. It went way down. 

Mr. Ensign. You would think that people were still having sex 
back then, so illegitimacy should have gone dramatically up. 

Dr. Furstenberg. People were not having sex in anywhere near 
the frequency that they have today. Especially young people. It was 
relatively uncommon for a 15-, 16-, or 17-year-old to have sex. 

Mr. Ensign. OK. Let us get to other root causes other than just 
poverty, other than just lack of jobs, 

Dr. Furstenberg. I never said poverty was the only 

Mr. Ensign [continuing]. Other than just birth control. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Yeah. 

Dr. Ensign. Maybe a lack of morality in this country could be 
some of the reasons for that. 

Dr. Furstenberg. No, I never said that poverty was the only 
cause of nonmarital childbearing. 

Mr. Ensign. No, I know that 

Dr. Furstenberg. It is very clear, when we look across, nation- 
ally — 

Mr. Ensign. Excuse me, doctor. When I asked you for the rea- 
sons that they were getting pregnant, you did not mention morality 
as a problem. 

You did not mention that we were having a lot more sex today 
because of morality problems. 

Dr. Furstenberg. You did not ask me. 

Mr. Ensign. I asked you what the reasons were. 

Dr. Furstenberg. If you had asked me, I would have 

Mr. Ensign. I asked you an open-ended question of what — I do 
not mean to make this confrontational, but I asked you an open- 
ended question of what the reasons were, and you did not offer that 
as one of your reasons. 

Dr. ZiLL. Congressman Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Yes; go ahead. 
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Dr. ZiLL. In line with what you are saying, there is a survey that 
is done every year of high school seniors, called Monitoring The 
Future. One of the questions they ask is, how acceptable is it for 
young people to have a child outside of marriage. 

A very substantial proportion of American adolescents think that 
it is acceptable, it is not particularly bad. 

Changing that attitude needs to have some work done on it. Part 
of what Dr. Furstenberg and I are saying, is that just changing 
welfare is not going to change that attitude. 

Mr. Ensign. I agree. I agree with that. 

Dr. ZiLL. That attitude is held by young people who are not poor. 

Mr. Ensign. I agree with that, and I do not think that welfare 
is the only thing that causes illegitimacy. I do think it is a contrib- 
uting factor. 

I do think that this whole welfare mentality, because — and you 
mentioned, getting back to this worth thing. Dr. Furstenberg — that 
if you just provide the jobs, that these people have the work ethic. 

I would submit to you that they have lost it because of the wel- 
fare mentality in their culture. They have grown up with this cul- 
ture. 

The best example I can give is Tunica, Mississippi, that now has 
riverboat gambling. In Tunica, Mississippi, initially, they all went 
to work. Unemployment rates just bottomed out. 

After 3, 4, 5 months of people working, they realized welfare is 
easier, “I do not want to work.” The unemployment rates have gone 
back up. 

It is not that people have moved in and displaced those jobs. 
Those jobs are now being replaced by people actually from Mem- 
phis and other places, because those people are willing to work, 
where the people in Tunica are not willing to work because it was 
easier just to sit back on the welfare roles. 

I come from southern Nevada. If you do not work in southern 
Nevada, and you are an able body, it is because you do not want 
to work. 

I mean, the jobs are absolutely available there, the same as they 
are in Tunica, Mississippi. 

If we had an incentive for people, and it is called a time limit 
on welfare. In other words, after 2 years you have to go to work 
or you lose your welfare benefits. 

Do you think that that might start changing the culture of this 
whole thing? 

Dr. Furstenberg. I do not, and I think that we have a time 
limit that is in existence right now, that most of the people that 
go on welfare get in the labor force. Many of them hold jobs. Most 
of them hold jobs. Most of them are working. Most of them do not 
have a welfare mentality. 

Mr. Ensign. Dr. Furstenberg, the welfare system is destroying 
people across this country. 

Dr. Furstenberg. You can insist on that 

Mr. Ensign. It is destroying the inner-city families. 

Chairman Shaw. I have an idea that we will not reach an agree- 
ment here between Dr. Furstenberg and Dr. Ensign, so time has 
expired. 

Mr. Rangel. 
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Mr. Rangel. I thank the Chairman. 

Dr. Rector, we have these hearings so that we, as nonexperts, 
can make up our mind based on those that have done a lot of re- 
search into these areas. 

It has been my experience, however, that certain of these re- 
search groups get reputations as being conservative research 
groups, and then liberal research groups. 

Notwithstanding the expertise of the research staff, it always 
seemed to come to the same conclusions on most issues as to how 
the not-for-profit research group is. So that, if you say someone 
came from the ADL, you know, they would not be shouting a lot 
about illegitimacy. 

They would talk about out-of-wedlock births, education, no gam- 
bling, and things like that. If you go to someone that is considered 
conservative, they would say cut the welfare, and you would cut il- 
legitimacy, and things of that nature. 

Do you agree that certain groups get a reputation, it really does 
not make any difference what the issue is, that you and I can guess 
9 out of 10 times, what the conclusion would be with most of the 
social problems like immigration, affirmative action, longer jail sen- 
tences, capital punishment, or capital gains tax cuts? 

I mean, we can kind of figure out what the testimony would be 
based on the group. 

Mr. Rector. I think, unfortunately, that is often the case. I 
would say, however, if you look at the list of studies that I have 
put in 

Mr. Rangel. I am going to get to that. 

Mr. Rector. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. No, I am going to get to that. If that is so 

Mr. Rector. There are actually several notable liberals there 
who actually have found the effect I am talking about. 

Mr. Rangel. No, no. No, no. 

Mr. Rector. You do not like my policies at all. 

Mr. Rangel. No, no. Listen. Let us stick on where we agree, be- 
cause I have the same problems. I am a lawyer, and lawyers do not 
care what the moral question is, how much money you have, and 
whatever the problem is, they will be able to be flexible enough to 
reach the conclusion that best satisfies their client. 

In this particular case, I guess you, as a professional, would 
think your client is the Heritage Foundation. 

Mr. Rector. No. The Heritage Foundation certainly does not, in 
any sense, dictate the conclusions of my research. I would simply 
say 

Mr. Rangel. I am just asking. 

Mr. Rector. No. 

Mr. Rangel. The answer is no. 

Like Dr. Furstenberg, I would hardly think he would be a can- 
didate to be hired by the Heritage Foundation. 

Mr. Rector. I probably would not be a candidate to be on his 
faculty either, so I do not think that gets us very far. 

Mr. Rangel. Either you professionally had your ideas, and they 
hired you, or you knew what they were looking for, and you 
reached the conclusions. 
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I do not mean you, personally. I meant most of the people who 
do this tjrpe of research. 

Mr. Rector. I think the 

Mr. Rangel. Liberal or conservative, really. 

Mr. Rector [continuing]. Reality here is — let me back up a little 
bit. 

I think probably the most compelling teaching I ever got, in 
learning my research and statistical methods, and we have studies 
here, the majority of which do show effects, but there are others 
that do not, and so forth. 

My graduate professor told me that if a theory and common 
sense tells you one thing, and your regression analysis tells you 
something else, almost certainly the theory and common sense is 
correct. 

In this case, what we have is economic theory, psychological the- 
ory, and common sense, all tell us that in life you get what you pay 
for. 

We have been paying to subsidize single parenthood. 

Mr. Rangel. Dr. Rector 

Mr. Rector. In this case, also, the empirical evidence backs that 
up. 

Mr. Rangel. I am not talking about your testimony. Dr. Rector. 
I am saying in all of the areas that I discussed with you, you 
agreed with me that before you hear the testimony, you and I, and 
Members of this Committee, whether it is a liberal group or your 
group, we can pretty much know how they are going to conclude. 
You agreed. 

I am not sajdng that you change your opinion based on Heritage. 

Mr. Rector. I think what would surprise you is, if you got all 
of the scholars in this field in a room, where we did not have the 
television cameras running, you would find far less disagreement 
than we find here before the cameras today. 

Mr. Rangel. God forbid we take away the cameras; but let me 
ask you this. 

Did you get your doctorate in this tjT)e of stuff? 

Mr. Rector. I do not have a doctorate. I have a master’s degree. 

Mr. Rangel. You have a master’s. OK. Listen, do you find any 
connection at all between the children that are bom without their 
parents getting married and the education of the mother and the 
father? In other words, do you find that dumb people normally 
have these kids? I mean, untrained. 

Mr. Rector. Women who are lower trained women, that have 
lower cognitive abilities, are more likely 

Mr. Rangel. Now these dumb people that have 

Mr. Rector. Well, those are your words, Congressman. Do 
not 

Mr. Rangel. I do not have any problem with my words. These 
uneducated, untrained people, do you find that normally they do 
not intend to get any further training? In other words, they have 
given up on becoming employable, generally speaking? 

Mr. Rector. I think that they have, in general, bought into a vi- 
sion of the future which does not aspire very highly, does not in- 
clude marriage, and 

Mr. Rangel. Those are my kind of words. 
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Mr. Rector. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. Do you find that most of the people that the 
mother and father associate with, that generally speaking, mar- 
riage is not a big priority in terms of where they want to end up 
in life? 

Mr. Rector. Precisely. I think that is exactly it. The question is 
how did that come about. 

Mr. Rangel. I understand. Do you find that these people who 
really do not aspire to improve themselves, educationally, and mar- 
riage is not a priority, that having a child, whether or not that 
child is going to do better than them, that generally speaking, they 
do not even think about the welfare of that child? 

In other words, they would want the child to love, or to have next 
to it, or make up for what they believe they never had. To say they 
wanted a baby to become a doctor, or a lawyer, you do not find that 
type of thinking, because it has been my experience, not as a pro- 
fessional — if they do not have it for themselves, it is hard to believe 
that just having a baby, that they can have this hope and dream 
for their child. 

Dr. ZiLL. That is not true. Actually, surveys show that the major- 
ity of parents, whether poor or wealthy, want and expect their kids 
to be able to graduate college. Educational aspirations are very 
high in our society, and they are universal. They are spread 
throughout. There is some variation 

Mr. Rangel. That is totally unbelievable. 

Dr. ZiLL. Well, it is unbelievable, but it is true. 

Mr. Rangel. I am not knocking it. I am just saying in a commu- 
nity where unemployment is so high, that even with improved 
training, people do not have hope for a job, to believe that a child, 
16 or 17 years old, that really can hardly communicate in the 
English language, would be sophisticated enough to know how im- 
portant education is. 

If they were wishing it for their child, how could they deny the 
thought that they would, if they got an education they could do 
better? 

Mr. Rector. I think that the answer to that is that 

Mr. Collins [presiding]. Tell him his time is up. 

Mr. Rangel. The previous Chairman conducted this in a much 
more courteous way, and I do not think I have any further 
questions. 

Mr. Collins. No further questions. 

Do you have any questions, Ms. Dunn? 

Ms. Dunn. I do. I do have a question. 

I am still reeling from the testimony of Dr. Mcllhaney. It really 
hit me right between the eyes. I have never heard anything so pow- 
erful. It makes me want to go back and get my kids from wherever 
they are, and keep them locked up till they are 30 years old. 

Dr. McIlhaney. Sorry. 

Ms. Dunn. I guess what I wanted you to continue saying when 
your time ran out — is what do you have in mind that are potential 
public policy changes that we could make, that would change this 
whole attitude and begin solving this terrible problem? 

Dr. McIlhaney. Thank you. That is a very good question. 
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I think the testimony that we have even heard here today has 
pointed out the difficulty of accomplishing safety for our young peo- 
ple. It is my opinion that safety is the major problem in our society 
today. 

I think that if we do not accomplish some type of solution to this, 
that we are going to have a whole generation or two generations 
of people that are sterile, dying, or diseased. 

We already, I am sorry to say, have much of that. 

I think that first, we have to realize that the problem is as bad 
as I have laid it out. By the way, these are not just my opinions. 

Our organization has a national board of people who are true ex- 
perts in these issues that I’ve talked about. They agree with me, 
that these things are this bad. 

I first think that we have to realize that these issues are really 
destroying a generation of young people, probably two or three 
generations. 

Second, we then have to commit to looking at the issue honestly. 
I just had a fleeting moment to say that the policies of the past 
have failed, and if we will take an honest look at the issue of, for 
instance, education, but not just education — the policies that Amer- 
ican medicine has taken it, and the policies of other groups — we 
will see that those approaches, to this point, have literally been 
miserable failures. 

I do not say that arbitrarily. I say that based on publications 
published in the medical and educational literature of the past 10 
to 15 years, that even by people that wish the present system were 
working, affirm the fact that it has been a failure. 

Sure, we will see articles that suggest that some sex education 
programs will increase the use of condoms from 10 to 20 percent, 
or from 30 to 50 percent. Might decrease the number of kids being 
abstinent from 50 percent to 60— -I mean, increase the number of 
abstinent kids from 50 to 60 percent. 

What we need, though, are programs that will literally make a 
dramatic change, and there are some out there that show real 
promise. Decreasing the instance of sexual activity by a factor of 
at least five. In other words, kids are one-fifth as likely to have sex- 
ual intercourse, or have babies, or to get disease. 

I think it is an issue that you must take up here, you, who are 
policy makers, to encourage abstinence for young people until they 
get into one sexual relationship for life. If you want to call it mar- 
riage, fine. I do. I think most societies do. It is not a religious 
connotation. 

Second, medical organizations need to be honest with themselves 
about the medical data. 

Third, educational organizations need to do the same thing. Then 
of course we get into media, church, social organizations, and so 
forth, too. 

It is a community wide thing. I think the first thing is that we 
just have to recognize that we have a huge problem. 

One thing that you all have not been talking about. Representa- 
tive Rangel, is when you talk about sexual activity and so forth, 
is the fact that — is why kids are having sex. Kids are not having 
sex because it is something that feels good to them. 
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As teenagers, they are victims of an environment that, because 
their parents are not paying attention to them, because their boy- 
friends are going to leave them unless they have sex, or because 
of sexual abuse. 

Most of those youngsters having sex are being pushed into sex 
by older guys. Seventy-seven percent in a California study. 
Seventy-seven percent of the girls having sex, and I think it was 
below the 10th grade, or something like that, were having sex with 
people outside of high school. 

It is a big job. I think we can do it. If we do not do it, we are 
going to end up with an STD epidemic, or an HIV epidemic, just 
like in countries that have had that epidemic longer than we have. 

A third of the whole population infected with HIV. That is the 
direction we are heading. 

Mr. Collins. The lady’s time is up. 

We appreciate this panel’s testimony. 

Chairman Shaw. Let me, if I can, just inquire, just a moment, 
of Dr. Mcllhaney. 

I was interested in your testimony, about something that I have 
not heard before, and that is a question of the increased instances 
of venereal disease among sexually active youngsters as opposed to 
the adult population. 

I do not think that word is out, at least I had not gotten it, and 
I think probably most of the Members of the Committee were prob- 
ably surprised to hear that. 

If the CDC, Center for Disease Control, were to approach this 
problem like that of other diseases, what would be the steps that 
we could take to combat it? 

In other words, what can we do now to get that word out, that 
people are really putting their whole reproductive future in danger 
as well as the danger, of course, of early pregnancy? 

Dr. McIlhaney. Well, I think that first, the CDC and medical 
professionals need to state the issue as I have stated it, and I think 
that we will see that happen. 

If the medical people will state this, as it exists — and that is ba- 
sically what our organization is dedicated to, is to bring the issue 
before medical organizations, to say, look, what has happened in 
the past has not worked in preventing these diseases. The epidemic 
is raging. It really is raging. 

I mean, it is a crisis. It is a crisis that is basically — ^you know, 
it is tearing at me, personally, to see what is happening to patients 
I have taken care of through the years, enough to quit a practice 
that has been very successful, and get involved in this, full time, 
to basically bring this issue before the medical organizations. 

I think the CDC should institute policy that points out especially 
the vulnerability of young people. These statistics I have shown 
you, if you start looking at your newspaper or information from 
CDC, you will see these numbers there all the time. 

It is just that they have not decided to do something about it, 
and it is your children, and it is our grandchildren that are being 
affected by this. 

Chairman Shaw. My grandchildren, too, I am afraid. 

Dr. McIlhaney. Yes. 
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Chairman Shaw. I think this is something that should be talked 
about. 

You know, we see all of these little health segments on “G!ood 
Morning America” and the various other morning shows, it seems 
like this would be a segment that certainly should be handled. 

I think the parents should know about it, to warn their kids, and 
the kids should know about this. I just do not see this word getting 
out, and I think it is very important. 

Dr. McIlhaney. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, doctor. 

I hate to open up the discussion that you and Dr. Ensign had a 
few minutes ago. Dr. Furstenberg, but as I understood your testi- 
mony, you said by putting a fixed length of time on which someone 
could receive welfare without having to perform some type of work 
would not — what was it, exactly? 

I do not want to put words in your mouth. I want to be careful 
not to do that. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Well, I am not sure what you are asking, but 
I think I said it would not result in a decrease in nonmarital child- 
bearing. It probably also would not be good for many of the women. 
The ones that, welfare records, that I am familiar with, suggest 
that many women — the vast majority of women who go on welfare 
cycle in and out of welfare over a long period of time. 

Chairman Shaw. The average person on welfare today will be on 
the rolls for 13 years. I think you probably agree with that figure, 
do you not? 

Dr. Furstenberg. Depending on how you count the 

Chairman Shaw. Total. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Pardon me? 

Chairman Shaw. In and out total of, you know, in 6 months, out 
6 months, in 6 months, would amount to 1 year. 

Dr. Furstenberg. I have not heard a figure that is as high as 
13. You are saying that half of all people are 13 years, or over, or 
the mean number? 

Chairman Shaw. I will send you the data. I am surprised you did 
not know that. The average person in welfare today will be on wel- 
fare for a total of 13 years. Some will be in a total of 

Dr. Furstenberg. You are saying the average person who enters 
welfare 

Chairman Shaw. I did not say the average person. The average 
stay on welfare is 13 years. 

Dr. Furstenberg. I see. That is a little bit like saying that if we 
look at 

Chairman Shaw. That is right. Somebody who is on a month to 
month would bring that figure down; somebody who is on a lifetime 
will bring that figure 

Dr. Furstenberg. Congressman, it makes a lot of difference 
whether you study people who go on welfare, because the people 
who are on welfare a very long time represent a disproportionate 
share of the population of people on welfare, just as the chronic dis- 
ease people would be a disproportionate number in a hospital. 

You would not be able to calculate the average person by taking 
the 
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Chairman Shaw. Have you looked at the Massachusetts statis- 
tics? Have you looked at the Wisconsin statistics, and the Michigan 
statistics? 

I think it shows that certainly time-limiting welfare certainly 
works. 

Dr. Furstenberg. It works to get people off welfare. Whether it 
works to improve — there is no question about that. 

Chairman Shaw. Some people think that that may be funny, but 
I certainly do not, because I think it shows them that there is an- 
other way out there, and that they had better find a job and not 
use up the time that 

Dr. Furstenberg. Yes, as I understand it, those studies that 
have not followed those people for long periods of time, to ask the 
kinds of questions that I want to know — ^Are they living in poverty? 
Are their children living in poverty? 

Are their children doing well, or better because they have been 
off welfare? 

Those are the kinds of questions. I think we assume — I think the 
welfare system as it has evolved has numerous faults that need 
correction and I have spoken out on the need for welfare reform. 

The idea that somehow anything is better than what exists now 
does not seem to me to be obvious, or well-founded, based on any 
evidence that we have. 

Chairman Shaw. I do not know of anybody who has said or 
thought that anything is better than what we have today, but I can 
assure you that every welfare bill that I know of, that has been 
filed in the Congress, is certainly better than what 

Dr. Furstenberg. Will time-limited welfare decrease 

Chairman Shaw [continuing]. We have today, and I think is 
shown by the fact that not one person defended the status quo in 
the Congress when the question came up. 

Everybody in the Congress voted for a welfare bill, time-limited 
welfare, by the way. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Will that decrease illegitimacy or nonmarital 
childbearing? I think not. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, only time will tell on that. 

Dr. Zill. 

Dr. ZiLL. Some of our concern is that while there is broad agree- 
ment that there needs to be a change in welfare, this welfare cul- 
ture has evolved over a long period of time. Some of us are con- 
cerned about making changes too precipitously, without knowing 
what the effects of those changes might be. 

I think that what is more called for is genuine trying out solu- 
tions on a demonstration project basis, and looking at what the re- 
sults of those are. 

Chairman Shaw. We have done that in the States. Delaware is 
a fine example. Massachusetts is a fine example. Wisconsin is a 
fine example. 

Dr. Zill. Very few of those are really what we might call 

Chairman Shaw. Michigan is a fine example. You can even see 
where certain things are working, such as where there are only one 
or two counties, like in Florida, and you see that the States are 
gravitating more and more toward doing that. 
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Even the administration, where they keep vetoing the hills, they 
keep talking about time-limiting welfare. 

I might say to you. Dr. Zill, and to all the others, the Congress 
is going to continue to study this subject, after welfare reform, we 
are not walking away from it. 

To walk away from it would do a horrible injustice. We are going 
to have to study the problems in Charlie Rangel’s district further. 
We have got to get the jobs. These are descendants of people who 
went to New York to find work. 

They came from Ireland. They came from the South. They came 
from all over the world. For what? To find a job. 

There is nothing basically wrong with these people. It is just a 
question that they have been paid to stay there, and there are no 
jobs, and now you have got a big, big problem. 

I think that we owe it, as a Federal Government, to continue to 
study the problem and to do what we can to encourage jobs to re- 
turn to the inner cities where you have these pockets of poverty 
which have to be worked out. We cannot walk away 

Dr. Furstenberg. Congressman, as long as there are jobs that 
pay a living wage, and a decent wage, I favor your 

Chairman Shaw. What do you call a decent wage, by the way? 

Dr. Furstenberg. I would say enough for a family, two adults, 
to live on. The people that I am studying now typically will say 
that you need four jobs to have a decent living. 

Chairman Shaw. Give me an amount. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Why is that? 

Chairman Shaw. Give me an amount. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Because they are paid minimum wage 

Chairman Shaw. What is a decent wage? 

Dr. Furstenberg [continuing]. Which $4.25, and that is not 
enough 

Chairman Shaw. That is why we have the earned income tax 
credit, and that is why we have Medicaid, and that is why we have 
child care. 

Dr. Furstenberg. They do not have the benefits — are you talk- 
ing about continuous benefits of Medicare and child care they will 
have? I understand that the bill will 

Chairman Shaw. Medicaid goes on for 1 year, under existing law, 
for someone that goes off of welfare. The child care needs to be 
beefed up, there is no question about it. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Yes. How about the continuation of Medicare? 
I mean, I think if you billed the benefits, then I think you are get- 
ting real reform. 

Chairman Shaw. Well, those are some of the things that we are 
going to have to continue to study. 

I would like to know if you could give me what you think is a 
decent wage, so I will know where you are coming from. A dollar 
figure for a single mom. 

Dr. Furstenberg. For a single mom, what would be a decent 
wage? I would say, if — with a child, or without a child? 

Chairman Shaw. With a child. We are talking about AFDC. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Well, poverty would be, what?, about $12,000 
for a mother and child, so I would like to see whatever the benefits, 
be equal or above 
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Chairman Shaw. Well, maybe we ought to look at that, but I 
think if you are talking minimum wage — that is around $9,000 a 
year — and if you put the earned income tax credit on top of that, 
with a child, you are getting close to that sum. I am not saying it 
is easy. No one says it is easy. 

One of the toughest things that somebody can do is to go from 
welfare to work. We understand that. That is why people are not 
taking that final step. 

We are going to have to change things. We have a different idea 
of where to come from, but all of us, I think, including the most 
liberal and the most conservative in this room, would certainly like 
to see people working rather than living on welfare. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, we will talk further. For example, in 
the conference report, Medicaid is not assured, and I hope we can 
change that. Also, the earned income tax credit does not change the 
gross income. 

Dr. ZiLL. Congressman Shaw, another thing that many of us 
would plead is not to forget to focus on the father. I mean, one of 
the ways to get people above poverty is to have more than one 
wage earner contributing to the support of the family. 

Chairman Shaw. Oh, I can tell you, I think the best way to stop 
out-of-wedlock births is to get the dad, and we are going to have 
to address that, as we did in the welfare bill, as we are going to 
continue to do, because it is about time that we have the male re- 
sponsible. I think what Charlie Rangel was saying in his testi- 
mony, was that these are not teenage boys that are getting these 
teenage girls pregnant. 

Most of them are in their twenties, and that is absolutely hor- 
rible, and we are going to identify them, we are going to find them, 
and we are going to make them pay. 

I think that is tremendously important, and that will be the best 
way, I think, of all the things that we are doing; and of all the 
things we might disagree on, I think that is one thing that we can 
agree on, that that is the best way to stop all of these out-of- 
wedlock births, or certainly have a big effect on it. 

These guys are just walking away, fancy free. They think it is 
funny. They think it has in some way proven their masculinity, 
and they are destroying these young girls’ lives, and they are bring- 
ing kids into the world who are going to be impoverished 
themselves. 

I want to thank this panel. 

Mr. Collins. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Collins. I would like to ask Dr. Furstenberg this. You men- 
tioned the program should be designed so that the wage would be 
equivalent to a living. 

Are you saying that the $12,000 would be ample for mother and 
child as a substantial living to replace the program currently pro- 
vided as a welfare benefit 

Dr. Furstenberg. Congressman, I am a sociologist, not an econ- 
omist, and I would leave it to the economists to say what an ac- 
ceptable, modest standard of living. I am very encouraged, if I un- 
derstood Congressman Shaw saying, that the medical benefits 
would continue, that you would beef up the child care benefits. 
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With that job, if you have a package of benefits, that really allow 
people to live at a modest style of living, I think you will find that 
most people on welfare want to work. 

That is one of the big myths that has got to be exploded. 

Mr. Collins. We understand and we agree on that. If I recall, 
in the welfare reform bill that we sent to the President on a couple 
of occasions, in the area of child care there were funds for child 
care. In the area of Medicaid, the child will continue to be covered 
under Medicaid. 

Dr. Furstenberg. For how long. Congressman? 

Mr. Collins. There will also be benefits there for food stamps for 
the child, nutrition programs for the child. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Most of these people will not move into jobs 
with benefits. If you have one 

Mr. Collins. Let me finish. 

Dr. Furstenberg. Yes; sorry. 

Mr. Collins. The adults would have to fend for themselves 
under a job, and the job wages would supplant the cash benefits 
that the adult was receiving, but the programs to make sure that 
the child was provided for would stay in place. 

Dr. Furstenberg. If you mean by 1 year, I think that is inad- 
equate. It is clearly inadequate. If you are planning to keep those 
benefits in place, I think that would make the bill a lot more at- 
tractive from my point of view. 

Chairman Shaw. OK . We are going to have to let that be the 
last word. We have got to move this hearing along. I do not want 
to keep the later panels here too late. 

The next panel is going to be discussing reducing out-of-wedlock 
births. 

We have Heidi Stirrup who is director of government relations at 
the Christian Coalition, here, in Washington; Andrea Sheldon, di- 
rector of government affairs. Traditional Values Coalition, here, in 
Washington; Sister Mary Rose McGeady, who is the president and 
chief executive of Covenant House, one of my favorite organiza- 
tions, with a very fine facility, in my own hometown of Fort Lau- 
derdale. Audrey Rowe is executive vice president of the National 
Urban League of New York, whom I am told lives in Connecticut. 

Welcome, and as I have said to the other panelists, we have your 
full statement which will be made a part of the record, and you 
may proceed and summarize as you see fit. 

Ms. Stirrup. 

STATEMENT OF HEIDI STIRRUP, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS, CHRISTIAN COALITION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Stirrup. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, I am 
Heidi Stirrup, director of government relations for the Christian 
Coalition. 

Thank you very much for holding this hearing and for inviting 
me to offer some thoughts on the topic of poverty, illegitimacy and 
welfare reform. 

Speaking on behalf of Christian Coalition, I would like to point 
out to this Committee that what is needed to combat the skyrocket- 
ing rate of out-of-wedlock births are bold policies that will discour- 
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age dependency, restore a sense of personal responsibility, and en- 
courage stable two-parent families. 

Programs that were once judged by the height of their aspira- 
tions now must he reconsidered by the depths of their failures and 
the magnitude of their casualties. 

I do not think anyone here is prepared to defend the current wel- 
fare system as is. Over $5 trillion has been spent over the past 30 
years, and as a result America has a larger poverty element that 
is more violent, more poorly educated, and includes many more sin- 
gle-parent households than ever before. 

This is a national travesty, and it is time to try something 
different. 

What has been swept to the sidelines in the current welfare re- 
form debate, until this hearing, that is, are specific policies de- 
signed to save marriages and remove the economic incentives and 
rewards for single parenthood. 

The central problem with welfare, in our view, is the fact that 
it subsidizes and therefore promotes self-destructive behavior. 

Right now, the welfare system promotes nonwork, illegitimacy 
and divorce. It undermines the work ethic and family structure, 
and results in more and more people dependent on government aid. 

Out-of-wedlock hirths are a strong predictor of poverty. Unwed 
mothers are not only more likely to rely on government aid to sup- 
port their children, but are also more likely to spend years depend- 
ent upon welfare. 

Because illegitimacy feeds both poverty and itself, there is no 
way we can reverse the dual trends of welfare dependency and 
family breakdown until we address illegitimacy. 

Welfare cash and assistance provides a perverse economic sup- 
port system for illegitimacy. A young girl on welfare can get a cash 
grant, food stamps, medical care, day care, a transportation allow- 
ance, and in many cases, a rent allowance. 

To many, welfare is more attractive than entry level jobs. It sub- 
sidizes unwed motherhood and makes husbands quite dispensable. 

Some will argue that while fighting illegitimacy may be a laud- 
able goal, the Federal Government should not impose requirements 
on the States, and, if left alone. Governors will come up with their 
own innovative solutions. 

To that I would say that the Governors proposed eliminating the 
one and only provision from the Welfare Reform Conference Report, 
which would have required a family cap, and instead offered no 
other alternative, suggesting to me that they are reluctant to effec- 
tively deal with this crisis. 

At a minimum, Christian Coalition would advocate the following 
policy changes to combat illegitimacy. 

Restore the requirement to prohibit States from using Federal 
funds to give additional cash benefits to welfare recipients who 
have additional children; but allow for vouchers for the care and 
feeding and material needs of the child. 

Restore the requirement to prohibit States from using Federal 
funds to give additional cash benefits to unmarried teenage moth- 
ers, who have children out of wedlock; but again, allow for vouchers 
for the care and feeding and material needs of the child. 
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Provide reward incentives when welfare mothers marry and exit 
welfare? Require states to devise their own plans to reduce out-of- 
wedlock births. 

Fix the existing illegitimacy bonus ratio plan so that States can 
more successfully lower their illegitimacy ratio. 

Increase funding for abstinence education from $75 to $200 
million. 

Require establishment of paternity as a criteria for eligibility of 
benefits. 

Provide tax credits for contributions to private charities to en- 
courage greater reliance on private sector and faith-based organiza- 
tions who can give prompt aid to those who need it most. 

In short, what is needed for true welfare reform are policies 
which will discourage dependency and restore a sense of personal 
responsibility, control costs, and reduce the illegitimate birth rates 
by promoting stable two-parent families. 

Instead of offering more Federal money to provide more social 
services to the ever-expanding dependency population, we must 
offer policies designed to save marriages and remove the economic 
incentives and rewards for single parenthood. 

We commend the Congress and this Subcommittee for the tre- 
mendous effort it is making in attempting to change welfare as we 
know it. 

We encourage you to include policies that will help people help 
themselves. If we do not save marriage so children can be raised 
in two-parent households, we will have done a great disservice to 
our children and our society. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, I am Heidi Stirrup, Director of Government 
Relations for the Christian Coalition. Thank you very much for the opportunity to present 
testimony to the subcommittee on the topic of poverty and illegitimacy. Christian Coalition 
applauds Chairman Shaw for holding this important hearing. Illegitimacy is one particular aspect 
of poverty in the context of welfare reform that we believe is essential to address. 

As a pro-family organization, members of the Christian Coalition are comprised of people of 
differing faiths who are all dedicated to strengthening families and restoring common sense 
values. Our members are concerned about the breakup of the family, the size and growth of 
government, and the higher tax burden imposed upon them. They expect government policies to 
look out for the family — encourage marriage, reduce the crushing tax burden and promote 
policies which value families. The current debate over welfare reform offers a great opportunity 
to address some of these concerns and perhaps even accomplish some of these goals. 

Few will dispute the fact that there is a moral and social decline in America today beginning with 
the decay of the very basic unit of our society — the family. In fact, it seems there has been a 
steady decline - even destruction - of the family over the last thirty years. What worked for 
families in the first 190 years of this great nation has given way to what arguably has not worked. 
The basic family unit has been under attack from illegitimacy, promiscuity, adultery, divorce and 
homosexuality. It is the increasing rate of out-of-wedlock births that is particularly shocking and 
troubling and which demands some attention. Our federal public policies should encourage 
marriage, help families stay together and discourage out-of-wedlock births. 

Programs that were once judged by the height of their aspirations now must be reconsidered by 
the depths of their failures and the magnitude of their casualties. The current welfare system is 
considered by many as a complete failure. Over $5 trillion dollars has been spent over the past 
thirty years and as a result, America has a larger poverty element that is more violent, more 
poorly educated and includes many more single parent households than ever before. It is time to 
try something different. Given an opportunity to change the welfare system without 
affirmatively addressing illegitimacy, we believe will result in an incomplete and inadequate 
effort. Social policy experts identify illegitimacy as the single most important social problem 
today largely because it contributes to many other social problems such as crime, drugs, poverty, 
illiteracy, welfare and homelessness. 

Out-of-wedlock births are a strong predictor of poverty. Unwed mothers are not only more likely 
to rely on government to support their children, but are also more likely to spend years dependent 
upon welfare. According to a report issued by the Heritage Foundation, one in every three 
children were bom out-of-wedlock last year. The illegitimate birth rate continues to rise about 
one percentage point every year. Children bom out-of-wedlock are seven times more likely to be 
poor than those bom to couples who remain married. Girls raised in single parent homes on 
welfare are five times more likely to give birth out-of-wedlock themselves when compared to 
girls from intact non-welfare families. Because illegitimacy feeds both poverty and itself, there 
is no way we can reverse the dual trends of welfare dependency and family breakdown until we 
address illegitimacy. 
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While some may question whether welfare causes illegitimacy, it is certainly true that welfare 
cash and assistance provides a perverse economic support system for it. A young girl on welfare 
can get a cash grant, food stamps, medical care, day care, a transportation allowance, and in 
many cases a rent allowance. This rapid expansion of welfare benefits makes welfare more 
attractive than entry-level jobs and subsidizes unwed motherhood making husbands quite 
dispensable. In fact, for many fathers, welfare provides an automatic escape hatch. They do not 
have to take responsibility for their children — the government will. 

Suggesting ways to combat illegitimacy requires a multi-faceted approach. First, let’s consider 
some proposals designed to fight illegitimacy already included in the context of welfare reform 
as contained in the conference report to H.R. 4, Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Act of 1995. 

Family can: Allowing states to “opt-in” to a requirement restricting additional cash payments to 
welfare recipients having additional children while on welfare is really not much more than the 
status quo and is a minimal step. The financial support that “rewards” irresponsible behavior is 
in itself irresponsible. Taking away the cash incentive could be the single most immediate step 
to break the cycle of illegitimacy and dependency. 

Cash welfare block grants: While it is true that current welfare reform proposals (both the 
conference report and the Governors’ proposal) rely on block grants which the states may use to 
“prevent and reduce the incidence of out-of-wedlock pregnancies”, there is no specific set-aside 
for an exclusive use of funds to combat illegitimacy. Right now, states have some flexibility 
with their funds but typically AFDC simply subsidizes divorce and very little if any funds are 
used to directly prevent and reduce illegitimacy. 

Illegitimacy ratio bonus plan: The conference report proposal designed to reward states by 
providing additional block grant money if they successfully reduce out-of-wedlock birth rates 
without increasing abortion rates is a positive incentive. However, this reward will be very 
difficult to achieve. The bonus would apply only if states reduce their out-of-wedlock birth ratio 
by a full percentage point from the base year (1995). With illegitimacy rates rising one 
percentage point per year on average, even a vigorous effort to control this trend may not result 
in a net reduction of one percentage point. 

Teen pregnancy: Again, allowing states to “opt-in” to requirements restricting cash to unmarried 
teen mothers is more of the status quo. Requiring teens to be in school or live “with an adult” to 
be eligible for assistance will not affect much new since most dependent teens already do this. 
Allowing states to provide “adult-supervised living arrangements” such as second-chance homes 
for teens, is nothing more than a welfare service add-on. This is another way to make it easier to 
be a single parent. 

Encouraging paternity establishment: Again, allowing states to encourage paternity is helpful. 
Why not require states to require paternity in order to be eligible for benefits. Until there are 
significant consequences for certain behavior, we cannot expect much change. 

National goals to prevent teen pregnancy: A proposal to require the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to implement a strategy to prevent teenage pregnancies must not be a condom 
distribution plan. Abstinence is essential and must be a national priority. It is the only fool- 
proof solution to prevent pregnancies. 

Annual ranking of states regarding out-of-wedlock births: Requiring the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to annually rank the five most successful and five least successful states in 
reducing out-of-wedlock births is useful, but not central to the fight of reducing illegitimacy. 

What is striking about these proposals is how timid they are. America is faced with a 
skyrocketing rise in illegitimacy and what Congress and the National Governors Association 
recommend is more federal money to the states with added flexibility, but no requirements when 
it comes to fighting illegitimacy. When considering the amount of money this legislation will 
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authorize, it is astounding to see that for every $1000 the government will provide to essentially 
subsidize single parenthood, only $1 is provided to reduce illegitimacy. This is hardly a solution 
for the crisis we’re facing. 

Recommendation.s: At a minimum, Christian Coalition would advocate the following policy 
changes to comhat illegitimacy; 

• Restore the requirement to prohibit states from using federal funds to give additional cash 
benefits to welfare recipients who have additional children while on welfare, but allow 
for vouchers for the care, feeding and material needs of the child. 

• Restore the requirement to prohibit states from using federal funds to give additional cash 
benefits to unmarried teenage mothers who have children out-of-wedlock, but allow for 
vouchers for the care, feeding and material needs of the child. 

• Provide reward incentives when welfare mothers marry and exit welfare. 

• Require states to devise their own plans to reduce out-of-wedlock births. 

• Fix the bonus payment scheme for rewarding states that reduce their illegitimacy ratios by 
making the target reductions easier to achieve. 

• Increase funding for abstinence education from $75 million to $200 million. 

• Require establishment of paternity as a criteria for eligibility of benefits. 

• Provide tax credits for contributions to private charities as a way to encourage private 
sector and faith-based organizations to step in for the failed welfare bureaucracy. These 
organizations can give prompt aid to those who need it most and encourage self 
sufficiency and personal responsibility. 

In short, what is needed for true welfare reform, are policies which will discourage dependency 
and restore a sense of personal responsibility, control costs and reduce the illegitimate birth rates 
by promoting stable, two-parent families. Instead of offering more federal money to provide 
more social services to the ever expanding dependency population, we must offer policies 
designed to save marriages and remove the economic incentives and rewards for single 
parenthood. 

We commend the Congress and this subcommittee for the tremendous effort it is making in 
attempting to “change welfare as we know it.” We encourage you to include policies that will 
help people help themselves. If we do not save marriage so children can be raised in two-parent 
households, we will have done a great disservice to our children and our society. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Sheldon. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREA SHELDON, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT 

AFFAIRS, TRADITIONAL VALUES COALITION, WASHINGTON, 

DC 

Ms. Sheldon. I would like to request that the full text of my 
statement be entered in the record. 

Chairman Shaw. It will be for you, and for the other witnesses. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Sheldon. Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today on the 
issue of illegitimacy. 

My name is Andrea Sheldon and I am the director of government 
affairs for the Traditional Values Coalition. 

We represent over 31,000 multiracial churches made up of var- 
ious denominations and socioeconomic backgrounds. We believe 
that America’s strength is in its churches. 

My interest in the subject of illegitimacy is not merely political 
but is deeply personal. I have spent years working with people fac- 
ing the very problems we are here today to discuss. 

I have taken in and personally cared for homeless children, 
thrown birthday parties and baby showers for mothers on welfare, 
and assisted in job placement and training. 

All of this was done through a ministry at my church. Church 
of the Apostles, in Fairfax, Virginia. 

I have seen firsthand, the generational destruction of welfare, 
and in particular, how illegitimacy sets the course for a troubled 
life. 

Tod.ay, there is a myth surrounding the welfare debate, that 
there is a safety net worth saving. For all practical purposes, there 
is no safety net. After 30 years and over $4.5 trillion, our country 
has more children in poverty, more illegitimacy, more teen preg- 
nancies, and more urban blight now than any time in our history. 

The collapse of the family is the most important issue facing 
American society because it is the root cause of a multitude of 
other social and economic problems. 

It is important to recognize the time lag inherent in many prob- 
lems associated with illegitimacy, and the effect on American 
society. 

The soaring crime rate among urban youth today, in large meas- 
ure is occurring among young males who were bom out of wedlock, 
during the late seventies. 

With nearly one out of three children being born out of wedlock 
today, the Federal Government must stop encouraging welfare de- 
pendency through subsidizing illegitimacy. 

Today, I would like to focus on two key welfare reform themes — 
illegitimacy and the promotion of moral renewal. 

Halting the escalation of illegitimacy must be the paramount 
goal of welfare reform, and simultaneously, policymakers must pro- 
mote the formation of stable two-parent families. Any genuine wel- 
fare reform must reduce the illegitimate birth rate through a 
family cap. 
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It has been pointed out, time and again, that no other family in 
our society, except for those on government assistance, receives an 
automatic increase in their paychecks for having additional 
children. 

Americans are kind and generous people; however, it is clear 
that taxpayers want to see an end to their hard-earned dollars 
being used to subsidize illegitimacy. 

Another means of addressing the increasing rate of illegitimacy 
is through abstinence education. Funding should be used for absti- 
nence only, with a focus on those groups which are most likely to 
bear children out of wedlock. 

Additionally, and equally important, the government must assist 
in the process of moral rebuilding by allowing private social organi- 
zations such as churches and other community institutions to play 
a far greater role in educating and shaping the moral code of young 
people. 

There is no question that parents, and in particular, low-income 
parents, must be given far greater choice in how their children are 
educated, including the right for their tax dollars to follow their 
children to the school of their choice. The Renewal Community 
Projects cosponsored by Congressmen Watts and Talent is an 
essential step in this direction. 

Robert Rector of the Heritage Foundation has talked about the 
necessary role of morality by talking about behavioral poverty. 

Behavioral poverty refers to the breakdown of values, and con- 
duct, which lead to the formation of healthy families, stable person- 
alities, and self-sufficiency. 

There is no question that welfare spending, intended to alleviate 
material poverty, has actually led to a dramatic increase in behav- 
ioral poverty. 

I have seen this in my own work with families who are on wel- 
fare. Let me share with you a personal experience. 

One day while visiting one of the homeless motels, I had a con- 
versation with two women who were cousins, about 20 years old. 
They asked me if I had any children, and I said no, that I was not 
married. 

They both responded, almost in unison, and without much 
thought: “Oh, that does not matter.” What was a very natural re- 
sponse for these two young women made a profound impact on me. 

These young women had been raised in the system, and knew 
every benefit it had to offer. Tragically, they were caught in a 
generational cycle and mentality of behavioral poverty. 

The negative consequences of an out-of-wedlock birth on the 
child, the mother, the family, and society, are well documented. 
Children bom into families receiving welfare assistance are three 
times more likely to be on welfare when they reach adulthood than 
children not bom into families receiving welfare. 

Historically, it has been through social and faith-based institu- 
tions, such as churches and synagogues, not the value-free govern- 
ment institutions, that have best dealt with poverty and despair, 
because they can take into account the spiritual as well as the 
physical needs of individuals. 

Research shows that inner-city children with religious values are 
47 percent less likely to drop out of school, 54 percent less likely 
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to use drugs and 50 percent less likely to engage in criminal activi- 
ties than those without religious values. 

One of the most powerful of all factors in preventing out-of-wed- 
lock births is the regular practice of religious beliefs. 

Let me just say that the children who are pictured each night on 
our evening news, children lying shot on some Washington street, 
are our children. They are American kids. 

Each of us, as individual citizens, need to take personal respon- 
sibility for recapturing some part of our country which has been 
negligently entrusted to government by day and criminals by night. 

For too long, this great body has tried to hide from any discus- 
sions of morality, and as a result. Congress must face a Federal 
subsidy system gone awry, and ramifications of public policy that 
rewards illegitimacy. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF ANDREA SHELDON 
DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
TRADITIONAL VALUES COALITION 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify 
before you today on the issue of illegitimacy. My name is Andrea Sheldon and I am the 
Director of Government Affairs for the Traditional Values Coalition. Traditional Values 
Coalition represents over 31,000 multi-racial churches made up of various denominations and 
socio-economic backgrounds. Traditional Values Coalition beeves that America's strength is 
in her churches. 


My interest in the subject of illegitimacy is not merely political but is deeply personal. I have 
spent years working with the people facing the very prcirlems we are here today to discuss. I 
have taken in and personally car^ for homeless children, thrown birthday parties and baby 
showers for mothers on welfare and assisted in job placement and training. All of this was 
done through a ministry, which I coordinated for six years, at my church. Church of the 
Apostles in Fairfax, Virginia. This ministry reaches out to homeless families, and in particular 
children, in an attempt to break the cycle of spiritual and economic poverty which plagues 
them. I have seen first hand the generational destruction of welfare and in particular how 
illegitimacy sets the course for a troubled life. 

Today there is a myth surrounding the welfere debate, that there is a safety net worth saving. 
For all practical purposes there is no safety net. After 30 years and over $5.4 trillion, our 
country has more children in poverty, more illegitimacy, more teen pregnancies and more 
urban blight now than any time in our history. 

The collapse of the family is the most importent issue facing American society because it is 
the root cause of a multitude of other social and economic problems, it is important to 
recognize the time lag inherent in many problems associated with Ulegitiinacy, and the effert 
on American society. The soaring crime rate among urban youths today in large ineasure is 
occurring among males who were bom out-of-wedlock during the late 1970's. With nearly 
one out of three children being bom out-of-wedlock today, it is obvious that successful welfare 
reform must reduce the epidemic rate of out-of-wedlock births. The federal government must 
stop encouraging welfare dependency through subsidizing illegitimacy. In order to have a 
healthy society, marriage between one man and one woman must be recograzed and 
encouraged. 

Unfortunately, in the last few months welfare reform has been sidetracked and now focuses 
on child care instead of the real issue - illegitimacy. Unless Congress once again brings the 
focus back to policies that reduce out-of-wedlock births and encourage marriage you will not 
have fundamentally changed welfare and consequently Congress will have failed to pass 
genuine welfare reform. 

In overhauling the faded welfare system, policy makers must continue to be guided by the 
following three key welfare reform themes: 

1) reduce illegitimacy 

2) real work requirements 

3) promote moral renewal 

I would like to focus on two of these today -illegitimacy and the promotion of moral 
renewal. Halting the escalation of illegitimacy must be the paramount goal of welfare reforai 
and simultaneously, policy makers must promote the formation of stable two parent families. 
Any genuine welfare reform must reduce the illegitimate birth rate through a family cap. 

Additionally, and equally important, the government must assist in the process of moral 
rebuilding by allowing private social organizations, such as churches and other commumty 
institutions, to play a far greater role in educating and shaping the moral code of young 
people. There is no question that parents, and in particular, low income parents must be given 
far greater choice in how their children are educated, including the right for their tax dollars to 
follow their children to the school of their choice. 
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Robert Rector of the Heritage Foundation has reinforced the necessary role of morality 
further by talking about two separate concepts of poverty: "material poverty" and 
'behaviord poverty." 

Material poverty is having a family income below the official poverty threshold, and thereby 
lacking financial resources to meet certain needs. 

Behavioral poverty refers to the breakdown of values and ccmduct which lead to the formatian 
of healthy families, stable personalities and self-sufficiency. Behavioral poverty is manifested 
by an eroded work ethic and dependency, lack of educational aspiration and achievement, 
inability or unwillingness to control one's children, increased single parenthood and 
illegitimacy, criminal activity, and drug and alcohol abuse. There is no question that welfare 
spending intended to alleviate material poverty has actually led to a dramatic increase in 
behavior^ poverty. 

I have seen this in my own work with homeless families who are on welfare. Let me share 
with you a personal experience. 

One day while visiting cjne of the homeless motels I had a conversation with two women who 
were cousins, each around 20 years old. They asked me if I had any children and I said no, 
that I was not married. They both responded almost in unison and without much thought, 
"Oh, that doesn't matter." What was a very natural response for these two young women 
macle a profound impact on me. These young woman had been raised "in the system" and 
knew every benefit it had to offer. Tragically, these young women were caught in a 
generatiorral cycle and mentality of behavioral poverty . 

Many advocate that welfare is compassionate, when in fact it has really created government 
dependence with grave generational consequences. What is compassionate about living in a 
government housing project with your mother, who lived there with her mother. What is 
compassionate about dropping out of school at age 14 because you have become pregnant, 
just as your mother became pregnant with you and dropped out of school, and just as her 
mother before her. 

The negative consequences of an out-of-wedlock birth on a child, the mother, the family and 
society are well documented. Children bom into families receiving welfare assistance are three 
times more likely to be on welfare when they teach adulthood than children not born into 
families receiving welfare. 

Recent data from the National Longitudinal Survey on Youth show that young girls raised in 
single-patent homes on welfare are three times more likely to become unwed mothers 
themselves, as girls raised in two-parent , non-welfare families. Tragically, Uncle Sam is the 
only dad known to 57% of children whose sirtgle mothers are on Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC). 

However, those who abide by three simple rules will not be chronically poor in the United 
States. These three rules for preventing or escaping fiom poverty are: 

• finish high school; 

• ' get a job, any job and stick with it; 

• do not have children outside of marriage. 

It has been pointed out time and again that no other family in our society, except for those 
on government assistance, receives an automatic increase in their paychecks for having 
additional children. Americans are kind and generous people, however, it is clear that 
taxpayers want to see an end to their hard earned dollars being u^ to subsidize illegitimacy. 

The goverrunent must cap-the growth of welfare and other spending. Traditional Values 
Coalition supports the "family cap" provision to cap benefits to mottos having additional 
children while on welfare. The government must stop encouraging out-of-wedlock births and 
subsidizing inesponsible choices. 

Another means of addressing the increasing rate of illegitimacy is through abstinence 
education. We must help all youth, and in particular those at risk, to lead healthy, whole 
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lives. Funding should be used for abstinence only education with a focus on those groups 
which are most likely to bear children out-of-wedlock. 

Much of the rhetoric on welfare reform focuses on government solutions to move individuals 
off the welfare roles without honestly acknowledging the self-destructive behavior that led 
them to dependence initially. 

Historically, it has been through social and faith-based institutions, not the value-free 
government institutions, that have best dealt with poverty and despair. In dealing with the 
growing problems in our society today of fanaily disintegration, substance abuse, crime and 
despair in low-income communities, there is no question that it is once again the faith-based 
organizations, churches and synagogues that will be the most effective b^use only they can 
take into account the spiritual as well as the physical needs of individuals. 

The practice of religion has beneficial effects on behavior and social relations including 
illegitimacy. One of the most powerful of all factors in preventing out-of-wedlock births is the 
re^ar practice of religious belief. 

Research by I>r. Richard Freeman of Flarvard University shows that inner-city children with 
religious values are 47% less likely to drop out of school, 54% less likely to use drugs and 50% 
less likely to engage in criminal activities than those without religious values. Additionally, 

• Young women who regularly attend church are roughly half as likely to have a child out- 
of-wedlock as are those who do not attend church at all. 

• Religious belief and practice have also been shown to greatly reduce pre-marital sexual 
activity among adolescent girls. 

• Children aged 10 to 18 who do not attend church are 30 to 50 percent more likely to 
exhibit anti-sodal and dysfunctional behavior than are those who regularly attend 
church. 

• Studies show that young people who attend church have a positive affect on the behavior 
of other youngsters in thi^ immediate neig^rborhood. 

Over the years the government has become increasingly hostile, rather than accomodating, to 
faith-based organizations, inspite of the sigiuficant role they play in society. The 
government's attempts to thwart the activity of fitese organizatioits must be addressed and 
stepped 


One of the best ways for society to lower the illegitimacy rate is to ensure religious school 
choice, at the very least for those young people at risk. As we all know, education is about 
shaping ttte hearts and minds of childieiv aiul inculcating morals and values to ttiese children 
and what better vehicle than faitii-based educatiem . 

Traditional Values Coalition believes that the Renewal Community Project cosponsored by 
Congressmen J.C. Watts (R-OK) and Jim Talent (R-MO) will be a giant step towards 
addr^ing ille^timacy by empowering parents and individuals to move from government 
dependence to indepencicnee. This will be done in a number of ways including through 
religious school choice. 

It is unconscionable that President Bill Clintixt, Rev. Jesse Jackson, Senator Ted Kennedy aixi 
Congresswoman Maxine Waters, and many other Members of Congress, who have the 
financial resources to provide private school erbeation for ttreir own childrav would deny low- 
income children the same opportunities of a quality educatioa For all too many low-inoome 
children, religious scltools offer fiiem the best opportunity to a quality education which is 
their best chance at reversing the cycle that has so entrapped tl^ parents and grarvlparents. 

Mr. Chairman, if we conducted a vote today in fids committee on education issues and ordy 
allowed those whose children are in public schools or those who were educated in public 
schools to vote on this matter would we be able to get a quorum? 

For tex) long this great body has tried to hide fiom any discussions of morality, attd as a result 
you must face a ^eral subsidy system gone awry and the ramifications of public policy that 
rewards illegitimacy. 
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The most important point which needs to be made about the bankruptcy of our current 
welfare system is that it attempts to treat oiffi dimension of poverty materii poverty-while 
leaving behavioral poverty to run amuk. 

Much work needs to be done in our communities and we need to look to each other before we 
look to HHS or some new federal grant program. The children who are pictured each night 
on out evening news - children lying shot on some Washington street- are our children- 
they are American kids. 

Each of us as individual citizens needs to take personal responsibility for recapturing some part 
of our country which has been negligently entrusted to government by day and to the 
criminals by night. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, Ms. Sheldon. 

Sister Mary Rose. 

STATEMENT OF SISTER MARY ROSE MCGEADY, PRESIDENT, 
COVENANT HOUSE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Sister McGeady. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 
in calling for this hearing to address the crisis of out-of-wedlock 
births and the impact of these births upon the good of American 
society as a whole, you are performing a significant service to all 
those people for whom the values of family life are matters of criti- 
cal social and moral concern. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to offer the recommendations 
of Covenant House regarding how we may best encourage our 
young people to put off" having children until they can do so as re- 
sponsible and nurturing parents in stable relationships. 

I am the president of Covenant House, the largest privately fund- 
ed shelter for runaway and homeless kids in this country. I am also 
a Daughter of Charity, the largest order of Catholic women in our 
church, and I have spent most of my lifetime serving the poor, and 
especially children and young teenage mothers. 

I live in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, a very poor 
and troubled neighborhood, and our Covenant Houses serve thou- 
sands of poor teenagers. 

I would like to begin my brief remarks this afternoon by chal- 
lenging what appears to me to be a “given” in this discussion thus 
far. 

The point I wish to make is that while the welfare reform debate 
has focused national attention on illegitimate births in the United 
States, in fact, two-thirds of these single women having “illegit- 
imate” children are not below the poverty line, not high school 
dropouts, not teenagers, and not on welfare. 

My point quite simply is that our experience is that there is no 
correlation between dependence on public assistance by single 
mothers and the out-of-wedlock birth rate in this country. 

This is all the more true, we find, of single teenage mothers. 

Reductions in public assistance may of course impact the rate at 
which the innocent children of these mothers fall below the poverty 
line, or the rate at which pregnant women opt for abortions. 

Any change in the current welfare program that discourages 
these young women, once they are pregnant, from having their ba- 
bies, is, in my view, morally unacceptable. These are outcomes 
which this Committee must carefully consider. 

Despite the fact, therefore, that large cuts in public assistance 
will not cause a decrease in out-of-wedlock births, it remains true 
that too many poor young women are caught in a cultural trap, in 
poor communities in which single-parent families are the norm. 

For instance, recently, a 15-year-old caller to our crisis hotline 
asked how she could get pregnant, because all the “coolest” girls in 
her high school were having babies. 

Those who have not lived in these poor communities simply must 
try to understand that when you are poor and have no options, no 
hope, little moral guidance, there is little reason to delay sexual 
gratification, particularly when you are desperately looking for 
someone to love and someone to love you. 
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A welfare check is simply not a decisive factor in determining a 
teenager’s decision in this matter. So, what to do? 

Covenant House believes that it has a program that is an alter- 
native to these mistaken community norms. Our experience in 
dealing with young single women demonstrates that teens who de- 
velop self-esteem and clearly defined goals for the future are far 
less likely to seek immediate sexual gratification, or become a par- 
ent to make up for the lack of family, or if they are already a single 
parent, run the risk of a second pregnancy. 

Currently, 120 young people, women between the ages of 18 and 
21, including single mothers, reside in our New York City long- 
term residential program, what we call Rights of Passage. 

While living here, each girl creates an individual plan designed 
to result in self-sufficiency. They maintain employment. We work 
hard with 600 companies in New York City that offer jobs to our 
Covenant House kids. It is a key element in our program, the co- 
operation between business and industry and Covenant House. 

The girls attend classes. They pay minimal rent based on their 
income. They do not accept AFDC assistance, and they rely on our 
in-house vocational training programs, employment workshops, and 
the encouragement and support of our staff members to accomplish 
their goals. 

Statistics indicate that only 5 percent of our young women be- 
come pregnant again while in our program. We preach and teach 
abstinence in an atmosphere of support, love, pastoral care, and 
values promotion. Having a future, we find, makes a difference. 

The key elements of our program are genuinely marketable job 
skills for which we train kids, and for whom we give the support 
of mentors and a loving environment to help them reach their 
goals, and we work with the boys to develop in them a sense of re- 
sponsibility in terms of sexual activity. 

I realize my time is up. I only want to say two other quick 
things: there appears to be the belief that the proposed welfare 
budget cuts, when they take effect, will be made up for in the pri- 
vate sector; that the private sector will be able to step in and take 
up the slack, despite the fact that every one of the main-line reli- 
gious agencies, deeply committed to the care of the poor, have de- 
nied their ability to do so. 

Second, I believe government, church, business, and the commu- 
nity must all work together to make a difference in this teenage 
pregnancy issue. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF SISTER MARY ROSE MCGEADY 
PRESIDENT, COVENANT HOUSE 


Mr. Cbainnan, Congressmen: 

In calling for this hearing, Mr. Chairman, to address the national crisis of out-of- 
wedlock births and the impact of these births upon the welfare of young people across 
this country and upon the good of American society as a whole, you are performing a 
significant service to all those people in this country for whom the values of family life 
and the growth of our young people to healthy and responsible adulthood are matters of 
critical social and mor^ concern. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to share the experience and recommendations 
of Covenant Houses throughout the United States regarding how we may best encourage 
our young people to put off having children until they can do so as responsible and 
nurturing parents in stable relationships. 

I am the President of Covenant House, the largest privately funded shelter 
program for homeless kids in the countiy. I am also a Daughter of Charity, the largest 
order of Catholic women in the Catholic Church. I have spent my lifetime serving the 
poor as our founder, St. Vincent de Paul, called us to do. 

Most of that time I have worked with children, many of them teen mothers, 
mostly from the poorest of families, and fi^om some of our toughest neighborhoods. In 
fact, I live in the Bedford Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, New York, a very poor and 
troubled neighborhood. So what I tell you today is a reflection of both my own 
experience and the experience of thousands of poor kids and their families with whom I 
work and live. 

I would like to begin my brief remarks by challenging what appears to me to be a 
•given’ in this discussion thus far. The phenomenon of skyrocketing single parent 
families is not only arousing troubling concerns in the United States; it is, in fact, a 
major problem throughout all of Western Europe. The causes of this breakdown in the 
traditional two parent family is the subject of enormous debate and analysis. However 
regrettable, and I say this from the perspective of my own Christian tradition of family 
life, such global questions are not resolvable within the h'mited context of our discussions 
today. 


The point I wish to make is that while “the welfare reform debate has focused 
national attention on illegitimate births* in the United States, in fact fully two-thirds of 
these single women having ’illegitimate births’ are 

• not below the poverty line, 

• not high school drop outs, 

• not teenagers, and 

• not on welfare. 

My point is, quite simply, that there is absolutely no correlation between dependence on 
public assistance (“welfare”) by single mothers and the out-of-wedlock birth rate in this 
country. This is all the more true with teen single mothers. 

Conversely, it is reasonable to argue that freezing public assistance, as is being 
proposed, for single mothers who have a second child, will have no impact on out-of- 
wedlock births. It may, of course, impact the rate at which the innocent children of 
these single mothers fall below the poverty line, or the rate at which pregnant women 
have abortions. Any change in the current welfare program that discourages these young 
women once they are pregnant from having their babies is in my view morally 
unacceptable. These are outcomes which this Committee must carefully consider as it 
goes about its deliberations. 

Despite the fact, therefore, that draconian cuts in public assistance will not cause 
a decrease in out-of-wedlock births in our society, it does, indeed, remain true that many, 
too many, young women living at or near the poverty level are caught in what appears to 
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be a cultural trap in their communities in which single-parent bmilies ate the norm, and 
that there are no social stigma attached to being a single mother. For instance, recently 
a IS-year-old caller to our crisis telephone hotline asked how she could get pregnant 
because all the ‘coolest* girls in her hi^ school class were having babies! 

These young women are choosing to have their children. They want to do what's 
right for these babies and toddlers. We simply cannot punish the babies because of the 
actions of their mothers and fathen. And punish them we will if we don't help their 
mothers and fathers. I agree that they need a setting where the mothers are supervised 
and assisted in caring for their child. I am unalterably opposed to separating mother and 
father and child unless there simply is no other choice to protect the well-being of the 
baby. 


Those who have not lived in these poor communities simply must try to 
understand that when you are poor and have no options, no hope, in this society, there is 
no reason to delay sexual gratification; particularly when you are desperately looking for 
someone to love and someone to love you. A welfare check is simply not a decisive 
foctor in determining a teenager's decision in this matter. 

Covenant House believes that it has a program that is at least as successful as 
anything being offered today by way of an alternative to these mistaken community 
norms. In sum, our experience in dealing with single young women demonstrates that 
teens who develop positive aspirations and perceptions, self-esteem, and clearly defined 
goals for the future, are far less likely to seek the immediate satisfaction of sexual 
gratification, or become a parent to make up for a lack of family, or, if they are already 
a single parent, risk the chance of a second pregnancy. 

Currently 120 young people between the ages of 18 and 21 reside in our New 
York City long-term transitional living program called ‘Rights of Passage'. This includes 
20 young mothers and their children. Since 1986 more that 1,000 young men and women 
have participated in this 12- to 24-mooth program. 

While living here each resident creates an individual plan designed to result in his 
or her self-sufficiency. They maintain employment, attend classes and pay a minimal 
rent based on their income. Participants do not accept AFDC assistance, and rely on in- 
house vocational training programs, employment workshops and the encouragement and 
support of staff members and mentors to accomplish their goals. 

Statistics indicate that if given this opportunity, young mothers can succeed at a 
rate that is often higher than that of other prc^ram participants. Why? Because with a 
lot of work they begin to believe in themselves, that they themselves can have a better 
future and that they can give their child a better future. In other words, we give them 
hope. 


What is even more impressive, only about 5% of these young women become 
pregnant again while in the program. 

As we analyze the factors which make 'Rights of Passage' a success, five elements 
surface: 1) the skills training programs, normally six months in length, prepare the 
participants for meaningful employment with genuinely marketable job skills; 2) the 
program itself was developed, and is partially staffed, by prc'essionals from the relevant 
industries, who 3) agree to give our Uds entry level jobs in their companies once the 
young people have successfully completed the program; 4) ‘Rights' relies heavily on 
volunteer mentors as role models, people established in their own business who agree to 
get invoKed in the life of a young person, and 5) for the single mothers Covenant House 
has an infant-toddler center allowing the young mothers (who pay a modest fee for this 
service) to work through the job training modules and maintain foil employment. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chainnan, as I review the various Welfare Reform proposab before the 
Congress aimed at reducing the number of out-of-wedlock births, I am truly dismayed. 
This, for two reasons; 6 ret, because the very elements of our teen mother program which 
appear to account for its success, have, it appears, been systematically cut from these 
proposals: meaningful job training, job creation, quality day care, a long enough term 
commitment to the individual in need of assistance to give some genuine promise of 
success. 

Second, there appears to be the belief in many quartets here in Washington that 
as these proposed welfare time limits and other budget cuts take effect, the private 
sector will step in and take up the slack, despite the fact that every one of the mainline 
religious agencies heavily committed to the care of the poor has denied their ability to 

do 80 . 


Unless these punitive recommendations are reconsidered, far from encouraging 
these young people to responsible and productive adulthood, we will simply see more 
examples of the kind of frustration, and despair, and broken lives our band-aid Welfare 
System has produced in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat what I said before the Senate Finance Committee 
last year: I beUeve it is the role of government, as it is the role of eveiy decent person, to 
help poor families and to protect and nurture children in difficult circumstances - 
children who are at great risk! I believe it is the role of government, every bit as much 
as it is the role of the church, and businesses, and conununities and neighbors, to offer 
hope to all our citizens. And let me tell you, the poorest and the neediest need an extra 
hand. 


Government must convey a sense of hope, of concern, of caring about these 
neediest among us. This, ultimately is what this debate is really about In the words of a 
colleague at Catholic Charities U.S.A.: ‘Real jobs, real paychecks, that's real welfare 
reform.* 

Thank you and God bless you. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Sister. I might say that you and the 
Covenant House are making a difference, and I congratulate you 
for that, and thank you for your testimony. 

Ms. Rowe. 

STATEMENT OF AUDREY ROWE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Ms. Rowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commit- 
tee. I appreciate this opportunity to present testimony on this very 
critical policy debate. I bring to my testimony almost 30 years of 
experience working on soci^ welfare programs and policies, 12 
years of which I have served as commissioner of social services in 
the District of Columbia, and in Connecticut. 

As a parent who has successfully raised three children, one of 
whom is a recent graduate from the Kennedy School at Harvard 
University, and another who takes off tomorrow for Paris, France, 
to pursue some career goals. 

I want to share my limited time to present some facts and data 
on strategies that we at the National Urban League believe this 
Committee should consider as you pursue your deliberations. 

First of all, let’s talk about the statistics. 

The statistics show that this is a complicated and 
multidimensional issue. We know it’s not just a poverty issue. Cen- 
sus data show that of the unmarried women who gave birth, be- 
tween July 1993 and June 1994, 57.5 percent came from house- 
holds with incomes above $10,000. 

We know it’s not just a teenage issue. Teenagers account for less 
than all one-third of out-of-wedlock births. 

We know it’s not a race issue. The National Center for Health 
Statistics and the Census Bureau show that of all unmarried 
women who gave birth in 1993, 39.5 were white, 36 percent were 
black, 21.1 percent were Hispanic, and 3.5 percent were Indian or 
Asian. It’s not just a women’s issue. 

The Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies estimates 
that $33 billion of child support goes uncollected each year. It’s not 
necessarily a choice issue. 

The Alan Guttmacher Institute reports that the younger a sexu- 
ally experienced teenager is, the more likely she is to have had 
involuntary sex. 

This profile of out-of-wedlock births implies that a range of fac- 
tors affect behavior, many of which stem from changes in social 
and economic structures, not just individual choices. 

For example, the lack of educational opportunities. Lack of job 
and income opportunities. 

In a 1994 report on unwed fathers, published by Public Private 
Ventures, the economic condition for young men has been rapidly 
deteriorating over the last 20 years. 

Between 1973 and 1991, the average earnings of males fell by 
nearly 31 percent, and by more than 40 percent for males without 
a high school diploma. 

Statistics published by our own Urban League, in 1993, consist- 
ently found a relationship between male joblessness, low wages, 
and marital dissolution or nonmarriage. 
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Social norms around marriage and childbearing have also 
evolved over the past 20 years, that may affect how we interpret 
these statistics. 

We have delayed marriages, married women who are having 
fewer children, timing, and definition of marriages. 

We think that all of these factors need to be considered, and we 
must recognize that simple solutions do not solve complex 
problems. 

The National Urban League recommends strategies that we be- 
lieve will help curb this problem for individuals living in low- 
income communities. In order to create long-term change in the 
area of out-of-wedlock births, particularly for low-income families, 
we strongly urge that we proceed carefully and incorporate evalua- 
tion and research to learn and understand more about the factors 
affecting behavior for both men and women. 

We may also need to look at who is doing the research, or expand 
on people who are doing the research, given the makeup of our pre- 
vious panel of research experts. 

The National Urban League recommends that we develop strate- 
gies that address the increasing span of time between puberty and 
marriage. This time period represents the vital stage of transition 
from school to adult emplo 3 mient, and career. 

It is a time span for which this Nation has been sorely lacking 
in public policies related to youth development. 

The Urban League recommends expanding, and not retrenching 
our investment in school-to-work initiatives underway throughout 
this country. 

Since we know educational levels play a key role, we need to look 
at programs that prevent students from dropping out of school, and 
programs that address those students who are already out of 
school. 

Finally, the relationship between poverty and out-of-wedlock 
births requires a national focus on the labor market. 

This issue of increasing wage and job opportunities, especially for 
women and minorities, must be addressed, as well as the role that 
racial and sex discrimination play in denying minorities and 
women access to jobs with a livable wage. 

I would encourage you, Mr. Chairman, to seriously consider Con- 
gressman Rangel’s suggestion to bring together the various Com- 
mittees of cognizance in this Congress to develop comprehensive 
strategies that are cost effective, and that we believe can truly 
make a difference. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of this Subcommittee, as Executive Vice 
President of the National Urban League, I appreciate the 
opportunity to offer our perspective on the issue of poverty and 
one of its related factors, out-of-wedlock births. Moving 
individuals, families, and children from poverty to economic 
self-sufficiency is one of three priority areas on the National 
Urban League's agenda, the other two being youth development and 
racial inclusion. 

Founded in 1910, the National Urban. League is a non-profit, 
non-partisan, national social service and civil rights 
organization with affiliates in 113 cities and the District of 
Columbia. For more than 86 years, both the National Urban League 
and its network of affiliates have worked to overcome poverty, 
racial discrimination, and the lack of jobs that pay a liveable 
wage . 

The issue we are discussing today, the relationship between 
out-of-wedlock births and poverty, is a complex one that must 
not be approached from any one-dimensional perspective. We must 
be very clear about delineating the problem so that our proposed 
policies aimed at alleviating the problem are based on a clear 
examination of the data. Otherwise, policies and subsequent 
strategies based only on perceptions versus reality often lead 
to destructive stereotypes and ineffective programs. 


OUT-OF-WEDLOCK BIRTHS: DISAGGREGATING THE DATA 

Statistics show that this is a complicated and multi-dimensional 
issue. In examining the data on out-of-wedlock births, it is 
important that we carefully differentiate the various 
populations impacted by this life event. We know that: 

1. This is not just a poverty issue . 

- Census data show that of the unmarried women who gave birth 
between July 1993 and June 1994, 57.5% came from households with 
incomes above $10,000, Indeed, of these households, 2.9% had 
incomes $75,000 and up, 

2. This is not just a teenage issue . 

- While most births to teenagers occur outside marriage, 
teens account for less than one-third of all out-of-wedlock 
births, down from 50% in 1970; 

- For more than a decade, out-of-wedlock childbearing has 
risen fastest among women age 20 and older, who now account for 
7 of every 10 out-of-wedlock births; 

- National Center for Health Statistics show that women age 
20 to 29 accounted for the highest number of out-of-wedlock 
births in 1993; and, 

- Studies show that almost two-thirds of teenage mothers age 
15 to 19 have adult partners over age 20. 
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3. This is not just a race issue . 

~ The National Center for Health Statistics and the Census 
Bureau show that of all unmarried women who gave birth in 1993, 

39.5 percent were white 

36.0 percent were black 

21.1 percent were Hispanic 

3.5 percent were Indian or Asian 

4 . This is also a man's issue . 

- The Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies 
estimates that $33 billion of child support goes uncollected 
each year. This suggests that, for whatever the reasons, 
non-custodial parents (most of whom are fathers) are not 
economically supporting their children. 

- Paternity establishment is very important to children born 
out-of-wedlock. According to HHS's eighteenth report to Congress 
on child support enforcement, establishing paternity for such 
children and having that parent contribute financial assistance 
for the child's upbringing benefits society and the child (e.g,, 
legal access to medical history. Social Security benefits, 
pension benefits, veterans' benefits, and other rights of 
inheritance ) . 

5, And, it is not necessarily a choice or intended issue . 

- The Alan Guttmacher Institute reports that the younger a 
sexually experienced teenager is, the more likely she is to have 
had involuntary sex. Some 74% of women who had intercourse 
before age 14 and 60% of those who had sex before age 15 report 
having had sex involuntarily. These, young teens are therefore at 
great risk for unintended pregnancies and sexually transmitted 
diseases . 

- Studies show that this nation has one of the highest rates 
of unintended childbearing in the industrialized world; the 
proportion of pregnancies that are unwanted or mis-timed ranges 
from 40 percent among married women to 88 percent among 
never-married women. 


FACTORS RELATED TO OOT-OP-WEDLOCK BIRTHS 

This profile of out-of-wedlock births implies that a range of 
factors affect behavior, many of which may stem from changes in 
social and economic structures and not just from Individual 
choices. For example, 

1 . Lack of educational opportunities . 

- Census Bureau data show that the odds of becoming an 
unmarried mother fall sharply as education rises. Almost 50 
percent of births to high-school dropouts occur out of wedlock; 
among college graduates, the proportion is just over 6 percent. 


2, Lack of job and income opportunities . 

- A recent New York Times article noted that studies show 
most young adults say a man who wants to marry should be able to 
support a family and that young women are less likely to marry 
in places where young employed men are scarce. 

- As noted in a 1994 report on un-wed fathers, published by 
Public Private Ventures, the economic condition for young men 
has been rapidly deteriorating over the last 20 years — between 
1973 and 1991 average earnings of males fell by nearly 31 
percent and by more than 40 percent by males without a high 
school diploma. 

- Statistical studies published in the National Urban League's 
State of Black America 1993 consistently found a relationship 
between male joblessness or low wages on marital dissolutions or 
non-marriage. Research published in this journal also note that 
the availability of "marriageable black men" is lower due to 
high rates of mortality, unemployment, incarceration, and 
substance abuse. These are particularly poignant statistics for 
African American families. 
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3 . Social norms around marriage and childbearing have evolved 
over the past 20 years that may affect how we INTERPRET the^ 

statistics . 

- Delayed marriage: Census Bureau data show that the median 
age of first marriage continues to rise, in 1993, the median age 
was 26.5 years for men and 24.5 years for women. Delayed 
marriage may increase the chance of out-of-wedlock childbearing. 

- Harried women are having fewer children: A recent New York 
Times article notes that the fact that married women are having 
fewer children inflates the "share" of out-of-wedlock births. 

This trend needs to be carefully considered when interpreting 
statistics related to childbearing. 

- Timing and definition of marriage: The same New York Times 
article points out that four out of every 10 mothers whose first 
birth occurs out of wedlock marry within five years. In 
addition, some unmarried mothers are only single in the legal 
sense: 1 in 4 has a live-in relationship with a man, often, 
though not always, the child's father. This factor may encourage 
marriage later on. 

REDUCING OUT-OF-WEDLOCK BIRTHS REQUIRES MULTI-DIMENSIONAL 
STRATEGIES 

As the research indicates, there are many factors to consider in 
developing sound policies and strategies for reducing 
out-of-wedlock births. Simple solutions do not solve complex 
problems. Moving forward too quickly on a large scale with 
untested strategies is not likely to resolve this issue. And 
some of the "solutions" currently under consideration could 
produce adverse effects on the well-being of low-income families 
and children. Bankrupting the future of any segment of our 
nation's children will have severe consequences for all 
Americans . 

The National Urban League recommends the following strategies 
that we believe will help curb this problem for individuals 
living in low-income communities. But, in order to create long 
term change in the area of out-of-wedlock births, particularly 
for low-income families, we strongly urge that we proceed 
carefully and incorporate evaluation and research to learn and 
understand more about the factors affecting behavior for both 
men and women. 

Recommendations : 

1) Developing strategies that address the increasing span of 
time between puberty and marriage (if it occurs). What should be 
happening during this time span that could prevent 
out-of-wedlock births or reduce its occurrence? 

This time period represents the vital stage of transition from 
school to adult employment/career. It is a time span for which 
this nation has been sorely lacking in public policies related 
to youth development. Initial ground has been broken under the 
School-to-Work legislation. Ongoing work in identifying common 
ground between youth development and school-to-work efforts 
reveals that both school-to-work and youth development 
perspectives emphasize preparing young people for adulthood, not 
simply deterring or controlling young people from engaging in 
problem behaviors. 

The National Urban League recommends expanding, not retrenching, 
our investment in school-to-work initiatives underway throughout 
the country. We also recommend public-private investments in 
providing adult mentors, after-school activities and child care. 
Positive messages about postponing sexual activity must be 
coupled with access to health care for adolescents, including 
access to family planning services. 

2) Educational levels play a key role in reducing the chances of 
out-of-wedlock births. Clearly, strategies must be targeted to 
preventing students from dropping out of high-school, as well as 
strategies for addressing the needs of high school dropouts 
before they join the out-of-wedlock statistics. Increasing the 
opportunities for higher education is another clear path to 
reducing births out of wedlock. 
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In addition to expanding school-to-work , the National Urban 
League reconunends expanding, not retrenching, our national 
investment in Head Start, Title I for the educationally 
disadvantaged, Job Corps, and access to funds for higher 
education such as Pell Grants. 

3) Providing services to reduce the occurrence of unintended 
childbearing also offer potential for reducing out-of-wedlock 
births. 

Resources that can reduce the incidence of unintended 
childbearing clearly must include research on and better access 
to family planning services. Education about sexual involvement 
and its consequences must be made available to men and women, 
whether at home, in school, and through the health care system. 


4) Increasing wage levels and job opportunities for men and 
women also represent a critical area for policy development. 

The relationship between poverty and out-of-wedlock births 
requires a major national focus on the labor market. The issue 
of increasing wages and job opportunities especially for women 
and minorities must be addressed, as well as the role that 
racial and sex discrimination play in denying minorities and 
women equal access to jobs with liveable wages. 

Our national focus must be on developing a national workforce 
development system that works for everyone, especially during 
these dramatically changing times regarding the requirements of 
a labor market that is driven by technology. This system must 
include a basic income entitlement for those who have been 
never-employed, temporarily unemployment, or under-employed, so 
as to provide an income while transitioning to the labor market. 


Mr. Chairman, we have much to do. The National Urban League has 
and continues to do its part through its myriad of local 
community based programs. Our national policies and strategies 
for reducing out-of-wedlock births will only be effective if we 
fully examine the research, rather than basing them on 
perceptions and stereotypes about the children and their 
parents . 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. I will be happy to 
answer any questions. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Rowe. 

Mr. Collins, you may inquire. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sister Mary Rose, I wish you would have read the last paragraph 
of your statement. Well, next to the last. The last one was thank 
you and God bless you. 

The next to the last one was government must convey a sense 
of hope, of concern, of caring about those neediest among us. This, 
ultimately, is what this debate is really about. In the words of a 
colleague at Catholic Charities U.S.A. “Real jobs, real paychecks, 
that’s real welfare reform.” 

This issue is so broad, that you cannot just say welfare reform 
is going to take care of it. 

That is the reason why, as we looked at the overall concept of 
the Federal Government and its budget, and tried to bring it into 
line, we placed provisions within that budget that would do some 
of the things that are in your next to last paragraph. 

The intent was to encourage the private sector to save, encourage 
the private sector to invest, and encourage the private sector to cre- 
ate jobs. It is the best answer to poverty. It is the best answer for 
welfare. 

We also must look at the environment that our children are 
being brought up in, and I am not talking about within the home 
itself or the structure of the home. 

I am talking about what comes into that home from the outside. 

You turn the television on. What do you see? You cannot watch 
a decent program on the television in the evening without seeing 
some type of foreplay, sex play, or insinuation of sex. You cannot 
listen and watch a movie without hearing words that you would 
not want your children saying. 

You cannot leave your kids at home in the afternoon, after 
school, because of the soaps and the idiots that you see on there, 
and the lifestyle that they are tiying to present to the American 
youth that they live, enjoy and are happy doing. It is wrong. 

It is not just the youth. Murphy Brown, an adult, single parent, 
greatest thing since sliced bread. Is it right? Is that what we 
should be portraying to our children, to other adults? No. It makes 
it look like divorce is the thing to do. Swap around, shop around. 
Go from bed to bed. 

No, that is not what we need to be showing our kids. It is not 
what we should be showing our adults. It is not just in the area 
of poverty, it is not just in the area of welfare, it is not just in the 
area of tax reform. 

It is the overall society and what we have got to do to the values 
and the morals, and developing a conscience of the people of this 
country. 

Thank you. Ma’am. 

Sister McGeady. I agree 

Mr. Collins. I thought you would. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

I do not see too much testimony, but certainly no programs that 
reach the conclusion that if a kid has an education and some hope 
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for a job, that statistically they will be less inclined to be irrespon- 
sible, including pregnancy. 

Is there anyone that would challenge that? 

Because it is going unchallenged, I never understand why we 
have all this welfare reform and no education. 

Do you know there are some Christians in this Congress that 
would say, that after a certain number of years, a mother of a child 
should be cut off from Federal assistance if she is not working, 
even if there are no jobs available and she is unemployable. These 
are Christian people. They are mostly politicians, too, though. 

Christians could never accept that, now, could we? That you 
would penalize a child and a mother, when you know, statistically, 
there are no jobs. We say you have got to stop somewhere. 

Would a Christian support that? I do not think so. 

I would like to know, too, since I do not get hung up with this 
religion thing too much. I was an altar boy, and very close to the 
church and understood all of this business about birth, and I was 
relatively clean before I became a lawyer. 

Could you tell me what the miracle of birth of any child has to 
do with whether that child is legitimate or illegitimate? 

I mean, I understand all the law, but a miracle of God passing 
on his image and likeness through the womb of a woman, made in 
his image and likeness, and the child is bom, and smiles are every- 
where. 

What part of that exercise is illegitimate? 

The Christian Coalition, I thought, would have more experience 
with this. 

Ms. Stirrup. All I would say to that is it is not so much that 
it is — that we are not trying to suggest that it is the child that is 
illegitimate. I guess it is the fact that the child was born outside 
of marriage, which, frankly, we find is in conflict with moral law 
and God’s law, which says that children should be born within 
marriage. 

Mr. Rangel. Would you not believe that for this child, Christian 
or not, that we could be kinder if we just said that the child was 
born without the blessings of a marriage, rather than having this 
idea that there is something illegal about the child? 

I mean, I would hate to know how a child would feel if a Chris- 
tian would say, “You know you’re illegitimate.” I think they call the 
child — do they not call the child illegitimate? 

Ms. Stirrup. It is the birth that is 

Mr. Rangel. No, but do not they call the child — I mean, “That 
is an illegitimate child.” Do not we say that? 

Ms. Stirrup. I think what we are talking about, whether or 
not 

Mr. Rangel. I know what we mean, but can we not stop talking 
about the child being illegitimate, and say the parents did not do 
what was legal? I mean, just to get off on the right foot with all 
of this stuff. 

Ms. Stirrup. Go ahead. 

Ms. Sheldon. We would say that illegitimacy means outside of 
law, and we believe that morality needs to be brought back into 
this debate. 

I work, as I have said in my testimony, I work with kids 
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Mr. Rangel. You do good work, but will you call a child being 
born outside of the law a child? 

Ms. Sheldon. We are discussing in public policy that illegit- 
imacy — 

Mr. Rangel. I am with you. I am a lawyer. 

Ms. Sheldon. Part of the problem, with all due respect. Con- 
gressman, is that there is no longer any shame, there is no longer 
anything right and wrong. 

You know what the problem is, that children suffer, the children 
suffer because of their parents actions. 

Mr. Rangel. Do not they suffer 

Ms. Sheldon. They suffer not only because of whatever name 
you want to put on it, or do not want to put on it. I have seen the 
total complete and utter destruction of the children, of their par- 
ents, because of the actions, and 

Mr. Rangel. I agree with you. 

Ms. Sheldon [continuing]. It starts at birth and it continues on. 

Mr. Rangel. I am just asking do you think it helps a child to 
be stigmatized as being illegitimate? 

Ms. Sheldon. All the kids that I work with — I do not say, that 
“you are illegitimate.” We talk about a variety of issues. 

Mr. Rangel. I am just trying to bring Christ’s teaching 

Ms. Sheldon. Let us come back to jobs. You mentioned jobs also. 
Jobs are also very important. We believe that we need to talk about 
more than just jobs. 

We need to bring back into the issue the debate of, as I talked 
about, behavioral policy. What does that mean? 

Mr. Rangel. I thought you were going to say education and 
training. 

Ms. Sheldon. Well, no, let me go on. 

Mr. Rangel. You said more than jobs, because you cannot work 
in this country unless you know how to do something. 

Ms. Sheldon. You are a great lawyer, but let me just also say 
that we do believe that education is important, and that is why we 
believe, that school choice is vital, and that parents should have a 
right to put their children in any school that they choose. 

Unfortunately, your colleagues, including Maxine Waters, think 
it is OK for them to send their own children to private school, but 
do not want to allow these poor inner-city children the same oppor- 
tunity. Or Ted Kennedy. 

Mr. Rangel. What would Maxine Waters and I have in common? 
She is from California. 

Ms. Sheldon. I said a Member of Congress. 

Mr. Rangel. You mention her. 

Ms. Sheldon. A Member of Congress, Maxine Waters, is some- 
one that we have known for years. Maxine, Ted Kennedy. There 
are other people that choose to send 

Mr. Rangel. Oh, Ted, he is Catholic, and I am Catholic. I can 
understand that. Ycur search for Maxine, you know, surprised me. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms. Sheldon. Bill Clinton. There are a whole host of people. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, you certainly are getting a broader range. 
[Laughter.] 
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Ms. Sheldon. Let me ask a question. If we took a vote today of 
all the members on this panel, and we excluded those that send 
their own children to private school, or those that attended private 
school, would we have a quorum here to vote on educational choice. 

Mr. Rangel. I notice there is a Christian spirit to your testi- 
mony, and I want you to know I recognize it, and appreciate it. 

I have to go visit with you in Bed-Stuy because. Sister, you nuns 
always seem to know how to do it right, and I assume you do not 
just take Catholic kids or those that went to parochial school. I 
assume because 

Sister McGeady. We have very few Catholic kids. 

Mr. Rangel. Yes. I really understand how that works. Even with 
the vouchers they somehow manage to get your care. 

Sister McGeady. I would like to say a few words about the ba- 
bies. The fastest growing group of homeless kids that Covenant 
House is seeing are teenagers with babies. These babies are very 
important to us, but they are also very important to these young 
mothers. 

We do very well with these teenage mothers with babies, because 
they are so motivated to keep their babies. 

We try to teach them how to be good mothers, how to discipline 
their children the right way, how to talk to their kids, how to play 
with their kids, because learning to be a mother is not something 
that is easy with these kids who have had very little mothering 
themselves. 

Mr. Rangel. One of the most exciting things I saw was these 
young mothers being taught how to teach their kids, and the ex- 
citement that they had in being involved in that process, and to see 
how both of them come out so much better than when they went 
in, when you do not just look at the kid in school, but you look at 
the mother who is a child herself, and to see the excitement they 
get when they feel that they are learning something. 

Ms. Rowe, please — I want to work with the Urban League, and 
Dr. Price, in seeing whether we can attach your programs to the 
so-called empowerment and enterprise zone, because there is a lot 
of good work there, and if we can pick up the work that is being 
done by religious institutions as well as the Urban League, it 
strengthens the resources that are available for all of us. 

I want to thank the Chairman for bringing this meeting here to- 
gether. I feel a lot more Christian now than when I came in. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Charlie. 

Mr. English may inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am glad that the 
testimony is headed in this direction. For a while it seemed to be 
moving on to tenebrous waters. 

Sister Mary Rose, I wanted to follow up on your testimony, which 
I thought was excellent, and I, too, want to say the work I under- 
stand you are doing at the Covenant House is extraordinary. 

In your testimony you state there is absolutely no correlation be- 
tween dependence on public assistance by single mothers and the 
out-of-wedlock birth rate in this country. 

This is all the more true with teen single mothers. 

I would like to read to you the conclusion of a 1993 study that 
was referenced in Dr. Furstenberg’s testimony. 
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All else equal, higher levels of public assistance were associated with lower preva- 
lence of marriage for black men and black women; lower prevalence of husband-wife 
families; lower percentage of marital births for black women; and lower percentages 
of black children living in husband-wife families. 

These results differed from those reported in some previous aggregate level stud- 
ies, but they are quite simply robust, and were substantively, as well as statistically 
significant. 

In addition, as I had noted earlier in testimony, our staff has 
compiled 22 studies that were published on the relationship be- 
tween welfare benefits and illegitimacy rates, of which 16 have re- 
ported at least one significant correlation. 

You have a great deal of experience, on the street, as it were, 
dealing with this issue. Based on these studies, is it not fair for 
policy makers to think that perhaps there is some kind of relation- 
ship between welfare and out-of-wedlock birth rates? 

Sister McGeady. This was discussed about an hour ago in terms 
of the studies that one of the presenters talked about. I took that 
sentence from the data that we have from the Coalition on the Pre- 
vention of Teenage Pregnancy. 

I think there have been some studies that would support what 
I said. 

Also, our experience would support that girls are not having ba- 
bies to go on welfare. That they are having babies because they are 
looking for love. We can say, “Looking for love in all the -wrong 
places” maybe, but they are not saying, “I am going to have a baby 
so I can go on welfare.” 

It may be the outcome, subsequent to the birth of the child, but 
we do not find the prebirth statistics being a correlation with being 
on welfare. 

In other words, somebody asked earlier — I think it was Mr. 
Levin — was there a correlation between — or what percentage of ba- 
bies bom in this country were born to girls on welfare. Our experi- 
ence is very low. 

Mr. English. I think your practical perspective has some weight 
here. 

Is it not fair to say that a lot of the studies do suggest some sort 
of a correlation? 

Sister McGeady. Maybe. I just have not seen them. I know that 
everybody is studying it right now. 

Mr. English. I appreciate that. Sister. 

Ms. Sheldon, would you like to comment on whether you think 
there is adequate basis in scientific studies to suggest there might 
be a correlation? 

Ms. Sheldon. I have dealt with teen mothers. I have dealt with 
women on welfare. I think it is important to point out that 13 per- 
cent of out-of-wedlock births are to women 18 and under. That 
means there are a significant number of women that are having 
children, not just teens. 

I believe that with welfare — ^that they get all sorts of assistance, 
it comes in a lot of different ways, as you all know. 

It continues the cycle. It makes it easier. Not every girl says, “I 
am going to have a baby to live a great life on welfare.” 

^^^at I found is it is generational; it is cyclical. The people I have 
worked with in the motels — and that is why I pointed out that 
these two girls were cousins. 
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Different makeups of families are on welfare. Mothers, grand- 
mothers, daughters. I would really encourage that there be some 
real significant study done to address the issue of generational wel- 
fare dependence. 

Mr. English. Ms. Stirrup, anticipating, if we were to pass in 
Congress an opt-out policy with regard to the family cap, how 
many States do you think, knowing the national picture, would you 
expect to opt out? 

Ms. Stirrup. I could not give you an exact number, but the good 
news is that if you were to include that policy, all 50 legislatures 
would have to discuss the issue, if, for example, they wanted to opt 
out. 

You could be sure, that for those States that had the debate and 
felt strongly enough, that opting out was what they wanted to do. 
They would at least have to have that debate. It is difficult for me 
to assess how many would do that, but the important thing is to 
have the debate. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time has expired, 
but I am deeply grateful to all of the panelists for taking the time 
to come here, and provide a variety of perspectives. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr, English. 

Dr. Ensign. 

Dr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sister, I just want to address one of your — we were talking about 
the studies and the correlations. Some people say it is causal effect. 
Some people say it is just more of a correlation. Some people say 
that there is definitely no cause between welfare, and out-of- 
wedlock births. 

Let me just ask a common sense type of a question, without get- 
ting into studies or statistics, or anything like that. 

If you have a culture that has developed, where things become 
acceptable in that culture — premarital sex becomes acceptable, wel- 
fare becomes acceptable, not having the father around becomes ac- 
ceptable. In other words, if someone gets pregnant, they are just 
going to have the child, because everybody else they see around 
gets pregnant, and has a child. 

Do you think that may be a factor within the whole welfare men- 
tality, the whole welfare culture. 

Is it possible, that that has been a very significant contributing 
factor, because of this whole welfare mentality that can develop? 

Sister McGeady. I have to say, I am not sure that I understand 
the concept of welfare mentality. We get girls who come to our Cov- 
enant Houses, and the usual story is this. 

“I was not happy at home, I went to live with my boyfriend. I 
thought the way to hang on to him was to have his baby. I got 
pregnant, and he took off.” Or, “I had the baby, and he abandoned 
me.” 

Here they are, without much education, without a job, without 
anybody to take care of 

Mr. Ensign. OK. Before you go on, let me paint it this way. 

Do you think that — and what I mean by the welfare culture, to 
further define that, is because there used to be quite a lot of nega- 
tives associated with being a single parent — but there used to be 
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very much of a stigma associated with out-of-wedlock birth, that 
has, in a lot of our culture 

Sister McGeady. It is not there an 5 miore. 

Mr. Ensign. Exactly. OK. That is what I am saying. One of the 
reasons, perhaps, is that our welfare state has taken away the 
absolute need for a father. 

Because the welfare state can supplant the father, financially, 
not obviously in any other way — ^but financially. 

So, Because of that, can the mentality now be that — the con- 
sequences are not as great as they used to be, because I can, at 
least, have the father, by way of financial support from the 
government? 

Sister McGeady. Well, that may be true, but I think what we 
are after in public policy is answering the question, what are the 
alternatives to that? 

Mr. Ensign. I agree with you. 

Sister McGeady. How do we turn this around? 

When a girl comes to a Covenant House, and says to us, help me 
get on welfare. We say to her, we have a better idea. We are going 
to help you finish high school, we are going to help with your baby 
in day care, we are going to job-train you, we are going to help you 
get a decent job. My answer to the question that was asked earlier 
is I think a kid has got to make a minimum of $7.50 an hour to 
survive. 

Mr. Ensign. OK. 

Sister McGeady. We find that the way to begin to turn what you 
call the welfare mentality around, she comes to us seeing the only 
solution as going on welfare, and we say to her, there are better 
solutions. 

I think that is where this country needs to go with people who 
are potential clients on welfare, to say to them, we have a better 
way to go. We are going to help you with child care, help you get 
a job. 

Mr. Ensign. Sister, I think we would agree, once that person 
gets to that point. There is a tremendous organization that is not 
a religious organization, it is called Life-Line, and it is in Las 
Vegas. It was founded by a wonderful woman, Ruth McGoardy. She 
funded it for the first 25 years based on her inheritance. About 5 
years ago she ran out of money, and now is looking for other 
sources of funding. 

They have had a 98 percent completion rate, getting the girls the 
GEDs and doing all the things that you are talking about. I think 
that is terrific and should be encouraged. 

What I am asking is, can we through public policy discourage 
those girls from getting in that situation in the first place? In other 
words, if we change our welfare system, will those changes that we 
are talking about have fewer and fewer people lead to where they 
have to come to see you? 

Sister McGeady. OK. There may be some girls who will not have 
a baby or will choose to have an abortion because they cannot get 
welfare. 

Mr. Ensign. No. I am talking about choosing to think first. 
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Sister McGeady. Choose not to get pregnant in the first place? 
Well, I will tell you if I had the answer to that I guess I could run 
for President, but 

Mr. Ensign. OK. I think this is just one of the factors, but one 
of the things I am talking about, we are talking about a much 
broader moral problem in this country. Welfare, I think, is just one 
of the factors, and I mentioned that earlier. 

Sister McGeady. Oh, yes, you are right. 

Mr. Ensign. I think that certainly we have to get back to people 
taking responsibility for themselves and we have to get back to 
teaching basic moral values in this country, and teaching that it is 
absolutely the best thing that you can do for yourself and your 
spouse and your children to wait until marriage to have sex. That 
is a societal problem that we have to get back to but I am just say- 
ing that perhaps welfare is one of the small pieces of the whole 
problem. 

Sister McGeady. It is a significant piece of our culture now, but 
in order to turn the teenage pregnancy issue around we have to 
have impact on our culture. Our teenage culture is very accepting 
of sexual activity by the age of 15, 16 or 17. To turn the teenage 
culture around, I think, is the real challenge for this Nation. 

Mr. Ensign. Well, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and President 
Clinton is going to do something about the television shows in Hol- 
lywood, along with Bob Dole, so we are not going to have to worry 
about those people having that severe impact any more. 

Thanks. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel, you wish to inquire for another 
moment? 

Mr. Rangel. I would ask the Sister one question because I have 
noticed a lot of stigmas being removed and changes in cultures 
since I was a kid. I do not drink hard liquor or gamble, but do you 
believe there has been a change in the culture of the United States 
where communities, and large communities can just drink and 
gamble, have girls running around half-clothed, and that this is 
being accepted? 

Not only legally, in some States, but that morally it is 
acceptable? 

Sister McGeady. I think we are in the midst, in this country, of 
an enormous values shift, and that the toleration of things that we 
have traditionally considered immoral, wrong, or just bad for the 
country and bad for kids, I think a lot of it has gone down the 
tubes, and this country really needs to put the skids on and ask 
ourselves, where are we going in terms of values? 

There has been a lot of talk in the Congress and every place else 
in this country about values, but nobody is stopping to say, how do 
we begin to inculcate values in our kids again? 

Mr. Rangel. I would like to join in that struggle because I think 
too many people just drink away their wages and gamble unneces- 
sarily and we can maybe turn some of those things around, back 
to the values we used to have. 

Sister McGeady. The increase in prostitution in this country, if 
we really could present the statistics here, it would blow 
everybody’s mind. 
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Mr. Rangel. You find normally a correlation between drinking, 
gambling, and prostitution. 

Thank you so much. 

Chairman Shaw. Charlie, you say you are more Christian than 
you were when you came in here. I congratulate yoU/fior that state- 
ment, and I want to thank this very fine panel df witnesses for 
being with us this afternoon. 

I would like to invite the final group of -Witnesses to the table, 
and their discussion will focus on reducing out-of-wedlock births. 
That will be Kathleen M. Sullivan, the director of Project Reality 
from Golf, Illinois, and I have^got to know where Golf, Illinois is; 
Marion Howard, Ph.D., clinical director of the Teen Services Pro- 
gram at Grady Memorial Hospital and professor of gynecology and 
obstetrics at Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia; Sarah Brown, 
director. National Campaign to Prevent Teen Pregnancies, right 
here, in Washington, DC. 

Ms. Sullivan, we will start with your testimony, if you would,^ 
please. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN M. SULLIVAN, DIRECTOR, 
PROJECT REALITY, GOLF, ILLINOIS 

Ms. Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In our experience of working in and studying the area of adoles- 
cent health, both emotional and physical, for the past 10 years, we 
have observed notable changes. First, the problems associated with 
adolescence becoming sexually involved have been compounded and 
have become a major public health cost and concern in areas other 
than pregnancy. The examples are, rampant sexually transmitted 
diseases, as we heard from Dr. Mcllhaney, and severe emotional 
trauma caused by rejection, depression, stress, and loneliness 
resulting from broken physical unions. 

There is hope on the scene. Abstinence-centered education, the 
only true solution, which was thought impossible 10 years ago, has 
been exceptionally well received by tens of thousands of students 
who have had the opportunity to participate in this innovative, 
reasoned, sensible approach. 

Today, abstinence education is a national debate and organiza- 
tions, such as Project Reality and others like Teen Aid of Spokane, 
Washington, which have developed true abstinence-centered mate- 
rials can show statistically that it works very well. The national de- 
bate needs to be expanded, and we commend you for taking the 
leadership role in giving us this opportunity by holding these 
hearings. 

For 25 years, public policy programs and funding have been con- 
centrated under the category or heading of “teen pregnancy.” 
Maybe it is time we reconsider the very concept of that category. 
When we speak about teen pregnancy the perception is that it is 
a female problem and in reality we know that is not accurate. 

Pregnancy is not the problem. Becoming involved in sexual activ- 
ity is the problem. Pregnancy is only one factor or result of the 
problem of sexual activity. Promiscuity’s three paramount con- 
sequences are emotional trauma, STDs, and pregnancy, and each 
must be seriously and adequately addressed. 
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In most discussions and programs to date, teen pregnancy is the 
major focus. Let us deal with the consequences of the emotional 
trauma. I personally witnessed this about 3 years ago when speak- 
ing to a parent’s group in Maryland. At the end of my presentation, 
a young, 30-something, very tall, athletic man came up and he 
.said, “if I had heard you say what you said tonight 18 years ago 
I never would have done it. The reason I did it was peer pressure, 
and I have hated what I did to that girl ever since and I have 
hated myself ever since.” 

What that told me was that for 18 years he had this emotional 
trauma pent up in him. The emotional factor is what really gets 
the attention of the young males. The emotional factor can be 
summed up in our slogan which is becoming a real talking tool in 
schools. Condoms Don’t Protect the Heart. 

This type of physical relationship among adolescents seldom 
lasts, and it is often ended by the girl who has found an older guy. 
The girls are usually more mature at this age. We know that today 
many teen pregnancies are fathered by 20-year-olds, however the 
rejected young male’s hurt is internalized. We ought to really study 
this situation — they adopt a macho impression — and we ought to 
study and analize — does early emotional hurt have a relationship 
to verbal abuse, sexual harassment and domestic violence? 

The answer to this question is beautifully expressed by the let- 
ters attached from two of our eighth grade students from the city 
of Chicago public schools. They are representative of the thousands 
of positive comments we get, and 90 percent are positive comments. 
One summed it up, best in our 10 year’s experience, “I didn’t know 
I didn’t have to do it.” The emphasis on the emotional factor is 
stressed in order to show why policy and funding should be redi- 
rected to address prevention of the real problem; Adolescent sexual 
involvement prior to marriage, rather than only addressing con- 
tinuing programs that address just one of the factors. 

Dr. Mcllhaney went through all the enormous number of STDs 
today. Referring to teen pregnancy is missing the point completely. 
It is too limiting and misleading in that it gives a female-only per- 
ception of the problem and exclude the emotional as well as the 
disease factors which really affect both males and females. 

We should redefine the topic and school courses to be adolescent 
health, emotional as well as physical. This attracts not only the at- 
tention of both male and female, but it provides a much wider ap- 
proach to their thinking and understanding of self control. 

Self-control develops self-esteem. This approach is cost effective. 
We have a tremendous amount, a treasure of data but by the time 
the researchers research the research it will be 10 or 15 years 
down the line. I can just speak from our very current experiences, 
and tell you that in answer to the question “Can sexual urges be 
controlled?” The kids know instinctively it can. Only 4 to 5 percent 
of them answer that sexual urges are “never” controllable. That 
tells us they know it is something that can be controlled, what they 
want to know is, why should I control it and how do I control it? 

I hope the rest of my testimony can be entered for the full record, 
but in summary, I would like to really urge that every effort be 
made in policy as well as funding to redirect our governmental pro- 
grams at every level into the proven, 100 percent safe abstinence- 
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centered programs. We know they work in Chicago. We were in 88 
schools last year in the city of Chicago. This year we have already 
serviced 90, and it is only March. We started 5 years ago with only 

The demand is tremendous, and the response of the kids is ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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TESTIMONY ON ABSTINENCE EDUCATION PRESENTED MARCH 12, 1996 
BY KATHLEEN M. SULLIVAN-DIRECTOR OF PROJECT REALITY 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 

HEARING ON CAUSES OF POVERTY WITH A FOCUS ON "OUT-OF-WEDLOCK” BIRTHS 

In our experience of working in and studying the area of adolescent health, both emotional and physical, for 
the past ten years, we have observed notable changes: 

A. The problems associated with adolescents becoming sexually involved have been compounded and 
have become a major public health cost and concern in areas other than pregnancy, e.g. rampant 
sexually-transmitted diseases and severe emotional trauma, caused by rejection, depression, stress 
and loneliness resulting from broken physical unions. 

B. Abstinence-centered education, the only true solution, which was thought impossible ten years ago, 
has been exceptionally well-received by tens of thousands of students who have had the opportunity 
to participate in this innovative, reasoned, sensible approach. 

Today, abstinence education is a national dd>ate and organizations, such as Project Reality and 
others, like T een Aid of Spokane, WA, which have developed true abstinence-centeredmaterials, can 
show statistically that it works very well. 

1 his national debate needs to be expanded and we commend you for taking a leadership role in holding these 
hearings. 

For 25 years, public policy programs and ftmding have been concentrated under the category, or heading, 
of "Teen Pregnancy . ” Mayb e it is time we reconsider the very concept of this category , When we speak about 
"teen pregnancy," the perception is that it is a female problem and, in reality, we know that is not accurate. 

Pregnancy is not the problem. Becoming sexually involved is the problem. Pregnancy is only one factor 
or result of the real problem, Sexual Activity. Promiscuity’s three paramount consequences, emotional 
trauma, sexually-transmitted diseases, and pregnancy, must each be seriously and adequately addressed. 

Since, in most discussions and programs to date, teen pregnancy is the major focus, let us, for just a moment, 
deal with the consequence of emotional trauma. I personally became critically aware of this, approximately 
three years ago, when I gave a talk to parents in Maryland. At the end of my presentation, several people 
approached me including a husky, thirty-something, rather serious man. He waited until everyone had left 
and then remarked; "If I had heard what you said tonight 18 years ago, 1 never would have done ii. 1 went 

along from peer pressure, but I have hated what I did to that girl ever since and I have hated myself But 

I never thought there was anyone who understood what we guys go through," For 18 years this emotional 
hurt was bottled up. 

The emotional factor is what really gets the attention of the young males. The emotional factor can be 
summed up in our slogan; "Condoms don't protect the heart." 

This type of physical relationship seldom lasts and it's often ended by the girl who has found an older guy. 
The girls are usually more mature at this age. We know that today many teen pregnancies are fathered by 
20 year-old men. However, the rejected young male's hurt is internalized, and he adopts a macho image as 
a defense mechanism We should ask: "Does early emotional hurt have a relationship to verbal abuse, sexual 
harassment and domestic abuse so prevalent today?" 

The answer to this question is beautifully expressed by the letters attached from two 8th grade students. They 
are representative of thousands of positive comments our teachers receive. One comment eloquently sums 
up the 90% positive comments received over the 1 0 years of evaluations : ”1 didn't know I didn't have to 
do it.” 
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My emphasis on the emotional factor is to ask that policy and funding be redirected to address prevention 
of the real problem, adolescent sexual involvement prior to marriage, rather than only continuing programs 
that address just one of the fallout results, pregnancy. 

Besides the emotional trauma suffered by our young girls and boys, we are faced with an extraordinary 
increase in Sexually Transmitted Diseases. Last week, the Associated Press proclaimed that "teenagers are 
contracting the AID virus at an average of more than one an hour." Then there's a new disease, Chlamydia, 
causing sterility in early adulthood. There are cancerous conditions resulting from HPV, and "antibiotic 
resistant STD's" seriously affecting the health of the teen population. Consider this cost to our future 
generations and the cost in dollars for health care. 

Referring to teen pregnancy is missing the point. It is far too limiting and misleading in that it gives a "female 
only" perception of the problem and excludes the emotional and disease factors. 

We should redeHne the topic and school courses as Adolescent Health - Emotional/PhysicaL This 
attracts not only the attention of both male and female smdents but provides the wider approach to their 
thinking and undei^tanding of self-control in all areas of their life. 

Self control develops self esteem. 

Abstinence Education works! In ten years of extensive evaluation, we have collected a treasure of data. 
Attached is a summary showing how even the "at risk" students respond to our abstinence-centered message. 
One ofthe questions we ask is: "Can sexual urges be controlled?" Only 4 to 5% answer: "Never." This very 
low negative response was tallied early in 1986 and has remained constant. 

What this tells us is: Adolescents know instinctively that sexual emotions are something that can be 
controlled. What they want to know is "WHY should 1 control them and HOW do I control them?" 

This is where a true Abstinence-centered program can result in building a commitment to adopt abstinence 
as THE healthiest lifestyle. 

However, another highly visible program, Postponing Sexual Involvment (PSI), was one of the first to be 
evaluated in the '80's, when it was a straight abstinence program. That evaluation of the ’80's showed very 
positive results. However, that program, today, has become a combination approach, and it does not appear 
to be effective. The State of California just terminated their ENABL (Education Now and Babies Later), 
which I understand was based on PSI. 

For several years Project Reality has conducted a study in three levels of abstinence education in Illinois, 
funded by Illinois Department of Public Aid and supported by Governor Jim Edgar. A summary of our 
current year’s operation is attached. I would like to draw your attention to a few specific items to demonstrate 
the degree of interest. 

In a two part classroom presentation by a team of seven teachers, our Chicago Division started with eleven 
schools requesting services in '89. Last year diey were invited into 88 City of Chicago Public Schools, 
completing 925 presentations. This year they are already up to 90 schools and it is only March. 

Our middle school program, consisting of an 8 unit curriculum with a strong medical emphasis, had 9,000 
students participating in the Illinois Pilot Project last year. 

The high school program, consisting of a 1 5 unit composite approach of abstinence towards drugs, alcohol 
and sexual activity, has 1700 students in the Illinois Pilot Program. 

In s umm ary we Strongly recommend that Congress redirects policies and funding to address the best 
preventative medicine possible: Abstinence-Centered Education. 

This approach is not just a theoretical idea, but a proven q>proach that is realistic. It is the one real solution 
to rebuilding the respect for each individual, including their sexuality, and directing our young people to 
complete adulthood. 
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CHOOSING THE BEST CURRICULUM 1994-1995 

Students responding: 5807 Average age: 14 

27. Do you think sexual urges can be controlled? 




1994 



1995 



PRE 


POST 

PRE 


POST 

ALWAYS 

22% 


26% 

42% 


49% 

SOMETIMES 

42% 


39% 

30% 


32% 

NEVER 

5% 


5% 

3% 


4% 

35. Having sex before marriage is against my own personal standards of right and wrong. 

1994 1995 


PRE 


POST 

PRE 


POST 

STRONGLY AGREE 

18% 


26% 

21% 


26% 

AGREE 

18% 


24% 

18% 


23% 

NOT SURE 

25% 


22% 

19% 


20% 

DISAGREE 

23% 


17% 

25% 


19% 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 

12% 


8% 

12% 


9% 


55. The best way to avoid an unwanted pregnancy is to wait until marriage before having sex? 

1994 1995 



PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

STRONGLY AGREE 

36% 

49% 

41% 

47% 

AGREE 

35% 

32% 

37% 

35% 

NOT SURE 

13% 

7% 

8% 

8% 

DISAGREE 

11% 

4% 

8% 

4% 

STONGLY DISAGREE 

4% 

4% 

3% 

2% 


34. The best way to avoid a sexually transmitted disease is to wait until marriage before having sex? 

1994 1995 



PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

STRONGLY AGREE 

33% 

54% 

38% 

53% 

AGREE 

31% 

31% 

29% 

29% 

NOT SURE 

14% 

6% 

11% 

7% 

DISAGREE 

13% 

3% 

12% 

4% 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 

6% 

3% 

7% 

3% 


37. A teen who has had sex outside of marriage would be better off to stop and wait for marriage? 

1994 1995 



PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

STRONGLY AGREE 

18% 

33% 

21% 

30% 

AGREE 

32% 

37% 

32% 

39% 

NOT SURE 

28% 

18% 

24% 

17% 

DISAGREE 

16% 

6% 

14% 

8% 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 

6% 

3% 

6% 

4% 
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41 . Even if there is no pregnancy, having sex 


, ' , , Director: Kathleen M. Sullivan 

can cause a lot of problems for unmarried teens? 
1994 1995 



PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

STRONGLY AGREE 

29% 

42% 

30% 

38% 

AGREE 

41% 

38% 

38% 

39% 

NOT SURE 

16% 

10% 

15% 

11% 

DISAGREE 

9% 

4% 

9% 

5% 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 

4% 

3% 

4% 

3% 


42. In our world today, movies, TV, videos, music, and advertising influences our sexual behavior? 

1995 

PRE POST 


STRONGLY AGREE 

28% 

37% 

AGREE 

43% 

41% 

NOT SURE 

12% 

9% 

DISAGREE 

9% 

6% 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 

5% 

4% 
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Thanks for Abstinence Education 


Chicago, IL 
2/6/96 

Sex. Sex is a precious gift that everyone will 
one day most likely experience. It isn't something to 
rush into. The first time should be special and worth 
waiting for. If you have sex before you're married, it 
is something useless. If the person you give yourself 
to runs out on you, they have a part of you that you can 
never get back. 

Abstinence is something I vow to have until 
my wife comes along. I will save myself for her and 
only her. Hopefixlly she'll do the same for me. 
Whoever she is. 

Today's pressures can really bug you. They 
say; "Everyone is doing it." Well that's what they 
think. I am different. I'm someone who chooses to 
just wait. If one day I have a girlfriend, and she wants 
to have sex with me, she'll respect me when I say no. 
Love isn't just based on sex. Love is a relationship 
between two people that should be kept alive until the 
day of marriage. If someone loves me just for sex, 
they have something comming. I am the type of 
person that will stand firm behind what I believe. 
"Just wait." Those are the two words that lots of 
people forget to say. 

I'm a present. I’m wrapped up and I have 
something special inside of me. If I let someone open 
it too soon, when marriage comes along, there will be 
nothing for my wife to say she got to open. My 
virginity is something for my wife, my partner for 
life. My motto: "Just Wait." 

Letter from an 8th grade boy in Chicago Pub. S. 


Thursday, 5/1 1/95 

Today Mrs. Olson, a nurse, came to talk to us 
about sexual abstinence. She talked about STD's and 
pregnancy. 

But she also talked about something I never really 
thought of: 

hurt, and your feelings when you have sex. 

She also talked about love and sex. I never 
realized how different they can be. Sex is just sex. It 
can be done without love. Love is when someone 
cares about you, and talks to you. 

I've known all along the after you have sex 
with your boyfriend,you can’t go back to just holding 
hands with him. Ms. Olson taught us about absti- 
nence and she demonstrated with the tape that two 
abstinent people who got married can probably last 
longer than two people who have had a lot of sexual 
partners. 

Not too long ago I was actually thinking of 
becoming sexually active with this one guy. 

But just after listening to Mrs. Olson for one 
hour^I want to save myself for my husband. 

It's not pregnancy or STD’s that are stopping 
me fit)m doing "it". Well, it's part of the reason, but 
most of the reason is that I don't want to end up getting 
hurt by my boyfriend. And when I do "it" with my 
husband I want "it" to be special. 

Letter from an 8th grade girl in Chicago Pub. S. 
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Crystal Pierce 

Abstain 



On Nov. 9, 1995 a man by the name 
of Mr.Tyier made a visit to Daniel 
Webster.Mr.Tyler worio with the 
organization called the South-West 
Parents Commitee.He goes to any 
Elementary, and High Schools in the 
Chicago area that invites well as 
civic and community organizations. 

The reason why Mr.iyier works 
widi organizations because he thinks our 
young people are getting a raw deal 
towards the information about sexual 
behaviors.Beyond that he knows that 
these young people are tiie heritage and 
the future of America, and they deserve 
every chance we give them toward a 
Jiappy, healthy, and productive life. 

Mr.Tyier was discussing tiie issue 
ofAbstinence. Abstinence means not 
doing.The reason why he talked to us 
about Abstinence is because there are a 
lot of sexual diseases, and one of those 
diseases, that we are all aware of is 
A.LD.S. Mr.Tyier said that young girls 
think using Birth Control Fills is 
practicing safe sex. Yet Birth Control 
Pills do not protect girls from any 
sexually transmitted diseases.Other kinds 
of mechanical protection are also not fiee 
from danger and harm. Mr.Tyier said that 
the answer to tiie problem is manogomy 
(Waiting until married and have sex with 
that person). 

About two weeks later Mr.Tyier 
made anotiier visit at Daniel Webster. 
This time he showed us a tane. The name 


of the tape was called No SecondChance. 

I believe when they made the title they 
were referring to no second chance for 
avoiding A.LD.S. 

At the begmning of tiie tape there 
was a lady talking with the class about 
ALD.S. They talked about five w^s you 

can catch this disease.They are through; 
LV Needles, Bex,blood lranfiision,Mother 
to child in child biith,and kissingThen 
they showed an example of an entire 
family who had contracted ALD.S. The 
Father gave to his wife.then they had a 
baby who was bom with the disease. 

I asked students how they felt about 
Abstinence afler they watched the tape. 
One student said that her thou^its had 
changed and that wanted to wait until 
she's married to have sex! 
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Illinois Pilot Schools 1995 - 1996 

Project Reality has been a pioneer in the national field of adolescent health education. It has been teaching and 
evaluating abstinence-centered programs in the public schools since 1985. 

For the current school year, 1995 - 96, Project Reality is administering a program with three divisions under a 
grant funded by the State of Illinois Department of Public Aid. 

Two of these divisions have sites throughout the State. The third is concentrated in the City of Chicago. 

Project Reality provides teacher training seminars for all three divisions. We also conduct an extensive evalua- 
tion through a pre-post survey of 69 questions in both high school and middle school programs. The analyses 
for these two divisions is done by Northwestern University School of Medicine, Psychology Department. The 
Chicago City program (which is more compact) has a 10 question survey (pre-post) and is analyzed by Dr. 
William C. McCready, Northern Illinois University. 

The three divisions and a brief description are as follows; 

Statewide: 

Senior High School, Facing Reality, Grades 9-11, 

1 5 units. A composite approach, abstinence towards drugs, alcohol and sexual activity. 

Instruction and questionnaire administration by in-school faculty. 

Students: 3,000 


Middle School, Choosing the Best, Grades 7-9, 

8 units. Strong medical emphasis concentrates on sexual abstinence. Includes eighteen 
slides, from the Medical Institute for Sexual Health, and two videos. Is appropriate for 
AIDS education. Instruction and questionnaire administration by in-school faculty. 

Students: 11,000 


1 100 Schools 

City of Chicago, Southwest Parents Committee Division 

A two-part series presented by a seven member team, whose credentials Include medical, 
educational and bi-lingual training. The evaluations are administered by school faculty 
before and after abstinence presentations. 


Students 12,000 

Southwest Parents, started with 1 1 schools five years ago, served 88 schools last year with 925 presentations. 


Total Students served in FY*95: 23.000 
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Chairman Shaw. Dr. Howard. 

STATEMENT OF MARION HOWARD, PH.D., DIRECTOR, ADOLES- 
CENT REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH CENTER; CLINICAL DIREC- 
TOR, TEEN SERVICES PROGRAM, GRADY HEALTH SYSTEMS; 

AND PROFESSOR OF GYNECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS, 

EMORY UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Dr. Howard. As far as my understanding of the statistics are 
about 85 percent of births to teens are unintended. Basically some- 
thing else was happening to kids, 85 percent of them did not want 
it to, we would really take a good look at that and see why it is 
going on. 

I think the wonderful thing about working with young people is 
that there is so much room for growth and change, that we can do 
a better job of helping them. I think the two things we need to get 
across to young people is that all people do two things about life. 
They either abstain or they protect themselves from unwanted con- 
sequences. 

If you are happily married, if you do not want 12 children, you 
protect yourself from consequences of your behavior. If your hus- 
band goes off to Bosnia or your wife does or there is an illness in 
the family, you abstain from having sex during that time period, 
hopefully, if you are married. 

Throughout life people do two things, they either abstain or they 
protect themselves from things they do not want to happen. What 
young people, I think, need are role models of people who basically 
do that. Children learn more by what we do than by just what we 
tell them to do. The media exploits sex. Daily kids hear about fa- 
mous adults, business leaders, sports figures, religious leaders, 
even politicians who have not managed their sexual behavior very 
well, even princes and princesses now do it, too. 

I think this bombardment of the media about all the mismanage- 
ment about so-and-so remained faithful to his wife for 20 years and 
they had a great sex life distorts what young people understand 
about what real life is about. 

I certainly think that for many of the young women we work 
with that they are in circumstances that are beyond their control. 
They cannot control what housing project they live in or how bad 
the crime is. They cannot control their brother’s drug habits. You 
can point out to them reproduction is something you can control, 
you can take charge of your life, and this is something that is yours 
alone. 

Certainly young people need to know, nobody operates intel- 
ligently in a vacuum. If you do not know HPV or HIV is out there 
why would you change your behavior? If you do not know how you 
get pregnant, and 98 percent of teenage girls when surveyed said 
they did, and 2 percent said they did not Imow, and only 50 percent 
gave the wrong answer, so there is a lot of misinformation out 
there. 

There is a joke about the two preschoolers who were talking and 
one said, my dad found a condom on the patio last night. The other 
one says, what is a patio? The reason I tell that joke is because we 
assume kids know a lot but they do not really know very much. 
They have as much misinformation as they do information. 
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They need knowledge, and then they need support to use that 
knowledge. If they do know about condoms they need to be under 
the guidance of health professionals. If they are going to use con- 
traceptives they need to be guided by health professionals. 

Young men and young women think everybody is doing it. They 
need role models their own age. We actually hired and trained 60 
11th and 12th graders to come down to the 8th grade. These are 
young people who believe it is not appropriate for young people to 
have sex. They come down and actually teach young people skills 
to resist social and peer pressures to become sexually involved. 

We also give young people information about how to protect 
themselves but these young men and women are such powerful role 
models that after we added that program we found that young peo- 
ple who did not have the program were five times more likely to 
become sexually involved in the eighth grade, and at the end of the 
ninth grade there was still a one-third reduction in sexual involve- 
ment and there were actually fewer teen pregnancies, just by see- 
ing that there were kids who could be successful and popular in the 
teen world and not become sexually involved. Providing them with 
role models is a tremendously important thing to do. 

I remember there was one young man who came to us who said 
that he had actually had sex before we came to the eighth grade 
with the team leaders. He said I was going to sit in the back of 
the room and nobody was going to tell me what I was going to do. 
I was just going to talk with my buddies and I was going to be real 
cool. Then he said, but the team leaders were so engaging, we just 
had to talk, and finally, as my buddies and I talked outside after 
school, we just decided that what you were saying made sense. I 
have not had sex since. He said, I couldn’t wait to become an 11th 
or 12th grader so I could do for somebody else what was done for 
me. 

Ultimately what do we need to do? We need to help young people 
understand throughout life that they will either abstain or protect 
themselves and help them to do both. We must give them knowl- 
edge and information to do that in ways that are meaningful to 
them. In other words, give them messages in ways that youth can 
understand and accept them, in this very sexually provocative 
world that we give them to live in. That has been mentioned 
before. 

We have to give them support to do that. Programs that support 
abstinence, and if they choose not to abstain because young people 
exist all along a continuum, programs to support protection. 

Finally, I put this in my prepared statement, we must recognize 
that the problem is not a welfare culture problem that has been 
discussed here today but, essentially, it is a total cultural problem. 
There are issues having to do with not recognizing and not adjust- 
ing the fact that young people are becoming fertile today so much 
earlier. Half of all girls now become fertile before the age of 12. 
That is unprecedented. Boys 1 year later. We have not adjusted to 
this change in biology, and because of that we have a problem. 

Two, we have to recognize that poverty and racism do exist in 
this country, and do affect choices that young people make. Three, 
that we have enormously chemged our attitudes in parenting. We 
do not exult parenting in this culture. Until we can make parents 
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feel that their job is worthwhile, and help them understand what 
parenting is, how can we help young people understand what it 
means to be a parent? 

Finally, we have to recognize that perhaps we have not resolved 
the problems between the sexes. More women are battered in the 
United States than in any other country. Maybe we need to help 
young people understand what it means to be respectful of self, re- 
spectful of others, that men need to respect women and vice versa, 
and young people need to learn that from us. 

There has been a value shift, but as I said, young people, no one 
sets out to make a mistake. Young people want what we want for 
ourselves, to be optimistic about their own life chances and the life 
chances of their children. With our help they can do a much better 
job of that. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement is being held in the Committee’s files.] 

STATEMENT OF SARAH S. BROWN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN TO PREVENT TEEN PREGNANCY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Brown. Well, thank you for inviting me to this Subcommit- 
tee. As the last person here I think one of my problems is that 
most of the things that I wanted to say to you have been touched 
on by other people. I am going to soldier on anyway. 

My name is Sarah Brown, and I am here in two capacities. One, 
as the director of a brandnew national campaign to prevent teen 
pregnancy. Second, as the director of a recently completed project 
with the Institute of Medicine on unplanned, unintended 
pregnancy. 

My main message to you today is that the debate in recent 
months on the Hill about welfare reform has overlooked at least 
four important ideas and data sets. The first has to do with wheth- 
er pregnancies among women on welfare are consciously desired 
and planned? The second concerns sexual abuse of young women. 
The third centers on the age differential between teenagers having 
babies and the men who father them. The fourth focuses on U.S/ 
Western European comparisons on a variety of demographic 
measures. 

Now, as I said, a couple of these have been touched on already 
but let me go through them quickly, nonetheless. 

With regard to the first point, national. State, and local data are 
crystal clear that the vast majority of pregnancies among women 
in poverty, including those who are teenagers, are neither planned 
nor actively desired. Somehow the picture has been painted in re- 
cent months that pregnancy and childbearing among welfare popu- 
lations, and especially among unmarried teenagers are very pur- 
posefully undertaken. In particular, the small amount of money 
that an additional baby may bring is a clear incentive for 
childbearing. 

National data show that most pregnancies and births to women 
in poverty and to unmarried teens, in particular, are unplanned, 
unintended, and often flat out unwanted altogether at time of 
conception. 

For example, data from the National Survey of Family Growth 
shows that over 80 percent of pregnancies among unmarried teens 
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are unintended, as are a full three-quarters of pregnancies among 
women in poverty. This data obviously does not square with the 
current welfare debate image. 

High levels of confusion, denial, and ambivalence, in fact, charac- 
terize the beginnings of most of these pregnancies that have been 
the topic of this hearing. 

The second idea, new data — and I think this really is a new area 
that we are learning about — new data have clarified a hunch long 
held by practitioners that many of the youngest women who be- 
come pregnant and bear children were, the victims of sexual abuse 
in their own childhoods. 

In one recent study in Washington State of pregnant teens, a full 
two-thirds of the sample of teen mothers had been sexually abused 
as children, significantly more than a comparison group of equally 
poor teens who were not pregnant. The growing understanding is 
that these kind of traumatic childhood experiences leave young 
women with very few personal resources to resist precocious sexual 
involvement or to resist pregnancy. 

Please remember, as a number of people have stated, the young- 
er the age of first intercourse, the higher the likelihood that sexual 
activity is involuntary. 

Third idea, many of the fathers of babies bom to teen mothers 
are over 20 and sometimes they are well over 20. This age gap fur- 
thers our growing sense that teen mothers in poverty and those 
close to it are more often victims of predatory males than willing 
participants. 

Finally, with regard to the particular issue we have been discuss- 
ing all afternoon, of whether welfare payments stimulate poor, 
often unmarried women, to have babies, I think that a look at 
Western Europe is very instructive. 

Please puzzle over the following fact. Social welfare benefits in 
many Western European countries are far more generous than 
ours, and, yet, their rates of unintended pregnancy, teen preg- 
nancy, and childbearing by poor women are appreciably lower than 
ours. Before we convince ourselves of the clear relationship be- 
tween welfare pa 3 unents and specific fertility measures, we need to 
understand this paradox, and we have to understand it in the con- 
text of the United States. 

These data on United States versus Europe, incidentally, are 
very clear, much clearer than the sort of U.S.-based data that we 
have been discussing all afternoon. 

The simple point in conclusion is that unfortunately things are 
more complicated than they seem. Pregnancy and childbearing by 
teens and by women in poverty are typically unintended and un- 
planned. There is an important overlay in this population that in- 
volves early histories of sexual abuse and relationships with men 
who are significantly older. Finally, U.S.-European data give us lit- 
tle reason to be absolutely certain that welfare payments dictate 
fertility. 

What this means in a policy context is that unfortunately we are 
going to have to be more textured, we are going to have to be more 
complete and more complex in our discussions of underlying causes 
and remedies. 
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These kind of data and nuance make it much more difficult. I ap- 
preciate it, but I think, in fact, that is the way it is. 

I am going to stop there. I thought I was going to beat the red 
light, I am sorry I did not. I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you have, in particular, any you might have about the new 
teen pregnancy campaign. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Brown. 

Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Tell us about the new national campaign. 

Ms. Brown. One of the ill effects of having too much publicity 
too soon, having the light shined on you in technicolor, is that it 
gave the impression that everything was settled, everybody was ap- 
pointed, all the funding was in place, staff in place, and we were 
rearing to go. In fact, nothing could be further from the truth. 

We have organized a new independent nonprofit, nongovern- 
mental organization, a new 501(c)(3) totally separate from govern- 
ment. We have had one board meeting but we are still very much 
in the process of trying to figure out what might be best to do. We 
have a 17-member founding board but it is not complete. We have 
to line up funding. 

I can give you some information about our early ideas, and the 
founding board, but I do not want to get off on that agenda because 
I know that is not your focus. I will tell you that our chairman is 
former New Jersey Governor Tom Kane, our president is Isabell 
Sawhill of the Urban League, and as of last week, I have been 
asked to be the director of the campaign. 

Mr. Levin. If you would, put together the first and the four 
points that the vast majority of the pregnancies among teens are 
unplanned, unintended. Those women in poverty and unmarried 
teens most of all, and the fourth point about Europe. I mean if they 
are unintended and unplanned, then how does 

Ms. Brown. Why do they do better? 

Mr. Levin. Why, yes? 

Ms. Brown. Well, it is a very important question, and I get 
asked that all the time. There is a very limited scholarship in this 
area, but let me tell you what we think we know. There are about 
four reasons why Europe seems to do better in these issues of teen 
pregnancy, nonmarital births and so forth. 

The first is that there seems to be a very strong social consensus 
in Europe that although sexual activity may be acceptable, getting 
pregnant when you are in no position to bear a child is not. Here, 
in this country, as we well know, we spend a lot of time arguing 
about sexuality, not only for teens, but for unmarried people in 
general. The television says one thing, our communities and fami- 
lies often say other things. What we end up doing is giving a very 
confusing message. 

The observers of Europe say the message is very straight. It is 
not that sex is bad or wrong, unless you are very young, it is that 
what is wrong is bearing children when you are in no position to 
take care of them. 

The emphasis is on protection, avoiding unwanted, unintended 
pregnancies, and avoiding STDs. 
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Now, is that the right message for us? I do not know. We are not 
Western Europe, we have a lot of differences in this country. The 
lesson to take home is consistency of the message, not even nec- 
essarily what the specific message is. 

The second reason, very quicldy, the belief is that contraceptive 
services are much more widely available through a wider variety 
of providers. Again, we are not just talking about teenagers, we are 
talking about men and women in their twenties, thirties, and for- 
ties. The financing for preventive services is in place more uni- 
formly and systematically than it is in the United States It is this 
consistency of message of media, church, family, home, and school 
that seems to be behind the lower rates. 

A last comment, I would love to see some more work in that 
area, though. What I am basing this on is a very limited series of 
observations, and it is a really important question. Their rates of 
sexual activity are the same as ours. The age of first intercourse 
is the same as ours, but the Europeans do not get pregnant in the 
same way we do. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I could not be here but we had corrections day which 
is not where you go to jail, but this Committee had a bill on the 
floor and I am sorry that I 

Chairman Shaw. Perhaps you could call this hearing corrections 
day. 

Mr. Stark. Yes, I am sure I could have learned a good deal. I 
am most happy to see Sarah Brown, who has worked with many 
of us and with the country on children’s issues for a number of 
years. 

I would presume is, indeed, the recognized authority on this. I 
have just been looking at some of the testimony of the previous wit- 
nesses. Outside of the reli^ous area, the modern-day pharisees 
who appear before us from time to time, may or may not be experts 
in intercourse and abstinence and the like. 

There seems to be this idea that somehow single parenthood is 
directly related to births without benefit of sacraments. Do you 
have any statistics that show that that is true? Is there some rela- 
tionship between single parents and out-of-wedlock births? 

Or are many single parents there as the result of divorce, death? 
Which is the case? 

Ms. Brown. You know, I think I am going to punt on that one, 
which is uncharacteristic for me. I am not going to be able to give 
you quickly — I can certainly get it for you soon — the proportion of 
nonmarital births that are to never-married women as distinct 
from divorced or widowed women. 

My strong sense is that the latter category is, by far, in the 
minority. 

Mr. Stark. Which? 

Ms. Brown. The divorced or widowed, and so forth, previously 
married. I think what has been of concern in this Committee, and 
in the nation, is really the unmarried women giving birth. It has 
not been so much a woman who finds herself single later or a rela- 
tionship collapses in her thirties and she has a nonmarital delivery. 
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Mr. Stark. Your suspicion is that they are apt to be unmarried 
and perhaps, unfortunately, very young people. 

I am 

Ms. Brown. Well, actually let me just clarify that. I think this 
issue of very young, people slip between nonmarital births and teen 
births as though they were one and the same. A number of wit- 
nesses have pointed out repeatedly this afternoon that only one- 
third or less of births to single women are teenage women. 

We seem to think that 

Mr. Stark. Say that again? 

Ms. Brown. If you put all the babies in the room who have a sin- 
gle mother, less than 30 percent are teenage mothers. These are 
women in their twenties, also in their thirties, principally in their 
twenties. Teen childbearing is not the same as single women hav- 
ing babies. There is an overlap but they are not synonymous. 

Mr. Stark. What you are suggesting is that less than one-third 
are of out-of-wedlock births? 

Ms. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Stark. Are with mothers under 20? 

Ms. Brown. That is correct, and let me give you 

Chairman Shaw. Could I ask you a question? 

Mr. Stark. Sure. 

Chairman Shaw. Do you have the statistics as to the age of the 
mother at the time of the birth of the first child? Because obviously 
a mother, you could have less than one-third if a mother was a 
teenager when she had her first child she was in her twenties 
when she had her second. So, that could prove your point right 
there. I am just wondering, in fact, I am surprised that the statistic 
you gave is as high as a third. 

The question is, what percent of first child births are born to a 
teenage mom? 

Ms. Brown. I want to get you the precise number, and there are 
people in this room who have it, but your point is well taken. We 
do not just focus on first births. The issue is if the mother is 28 
when she has her third, how old was she when she had her first 
birth? 

There are two reasons to be concerned about adolescent child- 
bearing. Not only that first birth, but also what sort of a sequence 
it sets off. You are absolutely right about that. It is a major issue 
but I think it is important to clarify that it is not just teenagers 
in this country who are having trouble managing their fertility. It 
is women in their twenties and their partners, and even in their 
thirties and forties. Seventy-seven percent of pregnancies among 
women 40 and over, are unintended. It is not just teenagers. 

The stakes are particularly high for teenagers, but it is not just 
them. 

Mr. Stark. I guess my next question is — I do not mean to be fa- 
cetious, Mr. Chairman — but wouldn’t it be more difficult to sell ab- 
stinence to a person over 20 who had already bitten the apple, so 
to speak? 

I could see trying it with 10- and 12-year-olds who have yet to 
have their first encounter. It is difficult for me to remember when 
I might have been a good subject for this. I am not sure that absti- 
nence is a very useful approach to what I would consider for an 
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adult legally, physically and emotionally, after they have already 
been sexually active. 

Is there any evidence that you know of that this would be a good 
course, well attended? 

Ms. Brown. Well, let’s talk about it a little bit. I think that a 
number of the witnesses here today who have talked about absti- 
nence are performing an enormous public service by focusing peo- 
ple’s attention on this. I think a witness a couple of panels ago 
pointed out that we did not use to talk about it as much, and now 
it is a topic that is more on people’s minds and in their hearts 
when they think particularly about teenagers. 

Here is the concern about abstinence. I am very utilitarian on 
this point. When you look at programs that have been evaluated, 
using very careful experimental designs, there is a very limited 
representation in that pool of abstinence programs. I am not saying 
that they do not work, I am saying we do not know whether or not 
they work. 

We have very few, and actually they are rather interesting. If 
someone produced for a scientific body six or seven randomized 
trials that showed that a good, strong abstinence program particu- 
larly for young teens had measurable results in behavior over an 
extended period of time, I think most adults in this country, and 
many teenagers would be very interested. Our problem is that the 
evaluation dollars have not been directed to abstinence. They have 
been directed to a variety of other approaches, and generally with 
pretty discouraging results. 

I think the general approach that at least the evaluation commu- 
nity takes is that abstinence is an extremely important option, 
really at all ages, but we need to learn far more than we do now 
about its proper place, how to teach it, how to combine it with 
other messages, sometimes about contraception for people who are 
already sexually active. It is a very important question, and I think 
it is largely something we need an evaluation on. 

Again, you have to use good experimental designs with 
randomization and control groups to control for self-selection bias. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Have the abstinence programs been evaluated? 

Ms. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, there has been very little money 
put into abstinence at all. That is the first point we need to pay 
attention to. In the State of Illinois, for instance, there is currently 
$21 million that goes into teen pregnancy, of which my organiza- 
tion gets less than 1 percent, and we handled 23,000 students in 
Illinois in the pilot programs last year. The State of Illinois, right 
now, is the only one, to my knowledge, that is funding abstinence 
programs. Just a small portion of that actually goes to the research 
but we are in the middle of a longitudinal study. 

Unfortunately, we were part of a longitudinal study that was 
started in 1990, and we were just about to do the followup when 
the new administration took over and we were cut off. There has 
been very little. On the other hand, we do have extensively large 
numbers of prepost tests and it is very encouraging. 

The bottom line to the whole thing is the demand. When we 
started 10 years ago, abstinence was not even talked about, the 
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media ridiculed it. Everybody said, oh, do not be ridiculous, kids 
won’t listen. Today, it is a national debate ever 5 rwhere. Now, the 
criticism is well, we have not been evaluated enough. 

I really wonder about the numerous evaluations referred to 
today, as I said, the researchers evaluate the evaluations, a lot of 
those references are 10 or 15 years old. That is why you are not 
seeing answers to a lot of the questions you are asking, they cannot 
give the answers because the research is old research. 

If I could take the liberty of just diverting slightly, for instance, 
one of the things I would like to suggest for welfare reform is that 
there is some interesting talk about added day care. If every wel- 
fare mother took in one other as a day care home project, that 
could create a tremendous decrease, and it would very likely teach 
those mothers to be better mothers. 

We need some creative approaches, and this abstinence approach 
with the degree of success that we are seeing the interest in the 
schools. Hardly anybody has anything good to say about the Chi- 
cago public schools, yet, starting with 11 schools we now have up 
to 90 schools that say we want you to come in and teach our kids 
how to be healthy. I can give you anecdotal stories that are incred- 
ible. 

One, in particular, our teacher was in the first part of the two- 
part Chicago session. The first program went great. The second 
week there was a student there that was not there the first time, 
and he was very disruptive. He kept saying, “it ain’t going to work. 
You can’t last with one person, you get tired of them, it just isn’t 
going to work.” This was eighth grade. 

The teacher took our team teacher aside and said, there is some- 
thing you ought to know about this student. The others in the class 
kept answering him, they were giving all the good answers to the 
disruptive student. The teacher pulled her aside and said, “that 
child lives with 6 siblings, but there are 20 children in this school 
that are fathered by his father.” Sure, the point is those students 
had never had the opportunity to hear the disease factor, yet they 
were experiencing the emotional trauma. 

Chairman Shaw. You were here during Dr. Mcllhaney’s testi- 
mony, and is that part of 

Ms. Sullivan. Of our pro^am? 

Chairman Shaw [continuing]. The teaching that young girls are 
more susceptible to the disease? 

Ms. Sullivan. Oh, emphatically. Their tissue linings are not yet 
developed. They are extremely more vulnerable. The sad thing is 
they do not know that. They do not know that disease can be af- 
fected in other parts of the body not covered by a condom. 

Chairman Shaw. Let me switch over to Dr. Howard now. Do you 
have an 3 rthing to add to Dr. Mcllhaney’s testimony, with regard to 
the disease factor with young girls who are sexually active? 

Dr. Howard. Well, one of the things we do know is that the in- 
ability to bear a child has tripled among young black women and 
doubled among young white women over the last decade or so be- 
cause of having sex early over time and having a number of part- 
ners. As much as we are concerned about out-of-wedlock births I 
think we also have to be concerned about the infertility rates. It 
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is very important that we stress to young people all the 
consequences. 

That is why I say no one operates intelligently in a vacuum, and 
we have to give young people this kind of information but not from 
a point of view of fear, but from a point of view of with knowledge 
we can empower them to make better choices. 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Howard, I want to focus on part of your tes- 
timony with regard to the fertility of women dropping and of men, 
too. Is that global? Second, what is causing that? 

Dr. Howard. Some of the best thinking says that it is related to 
nutrition. In other words, our improved lifestyles and choices are 
an ability to protect ourselves and that is the reason that fertility 
is dropping, particularly among Westernized countries. 

Chairman Shaw. Is that at all economic levels? I would guess 
that somebody from a middle-class or a higher income group would 
probably have a better nutrition program than somebody who is 
living in poverty? 

Dr. Howard. Well, I think just generally nutrition across the 
board has been changing. 

Chairman Shaw. Is this in other countries, too? 

Dr. Howard. Yes, it is happening in other countries. 

Chairman Shaw. How about countries without television? 

I am curious because I am just wondering about the bombard- 
ment that these kids are getting on matters from television. I think 
Mr. Collins was talking about this a few moments ago. My mother 
broke her hip, and for the last few weeks she has been staying at 
our house down in Florida, the lady taking care of her watches the 
soaps, as I walk through the room, and this is during the time that 
the kids are home, I have seen things on television that I do not 
see at 8 or 9 o’clock at night. I am just very curious about whether 
the children having this available regularly to them — and many of 
them watch the soaps I am sure — ^whether this and other things 
that they can see through other entertainment could be affecting 
them, could be responsible for stimulating them early and, there- 
fore, contributing to early fertility? 

Dr. Howard. Well, I really think it really does relate more to 
better nutrition. I think a good example of that is that there was 
a period around the sixties and early seventies when we had an in- 
flux of Puerto Rican women coming to New York. The cesarean 
rate just zoomed, and the reason was because of the better nutri- 
tion they get in New York. They grew such bigger babies that their 
pelvic capacity just could not deliver those babies. Nutrition can 
have a tremendous role to play on reproductive health. 

Chairman Shaw. Not television? 

Dr. Howard. Not television. 

Ms. Sullivan. We cover that in our questionnaire, do the movies 
and television have an influence on your behavior, and it is very 
interesting to see the movement because at the beginning the kids 
will say, oh, no, it doesn’t really. At the end of the program, they 
realize from analyzing and discussing it they see very clearly that 
it does influence them. 

Dr. Howard. I would agree with that. Kids say they do it be- 
cause they see it on television but I just do not think that it bio- 
logically makes a difference. 
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Chairman Shaw. I want to thank this panel and the other panels 
for sticking with us today. It is now almost 5 o’clock, and I think 
it has been a very interesting day. I think all of us have learned 
something, and I hope that the final panel, by listening to the 
former panels, also learned something. 

Thank you so much for being with us and giving us your time. 
[Whereupon, at 4:55 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF GARY L. BAUER 
BDBeinPMT FAMILY RESEARCH COUNCIL 


In the welfare debate last year, President Clinton himself stated that "the real 
source of [the] problem is the inordinate number of out-of-wedlock births in this 
country. '* He also conceded that "there's no question that [ending welfare for 
unwed mothers] would work. The question is... ‘Is it morally right?’"^ 

While the President's proposed policies leave much to be desired, he has 
formulated precisely the right question to frame the current debate over welfare 
reform in general and illegitimacy in particular There can be no more important 
policy objective than the preservation — or more properly in this day and age, the 
revitalization — of our nation’s moral capital. As James Q. Wilson wrote in his oft- 
cited article, "The Rediscovery of Character; Private Virtue and Public Policy": 

The essential first step is to acknowledge that at root, in 
almost every area of important public concern, we are 
seeking to induce persons to act virtuously. . . . Not only is 
such conduct desirable in its own right, it appears now to be 
necessary if large improvements are to be made in those 
matters we consider problems.^ 

There exists a striking public consensus that the welfare state’s practice of 
subsidizing illegitimacy is not only a massive problem, but a moral problem at root. 

Even so unlikely a source as Bruce Reed, President Clinton's leading aide on 
welfare reform, once acknowledged that the essential purpose of reform must be to 
reverse the alarming rise in out-of-wedlock births.^ If not driven exclusively by 
AFDC "benefits," the increase has at least been sustained and perpetuated by the 
expansion of a system that pays recipients to bear illegitimate children. Current 
trends indicate that by the year 201 5 — some studies project as early as 2000 — one 
of every two American babies will be bom to a single mother, and illegitimacy will 
surpass divorce as the main cause of fatherl^sness. 

Already, according to the Census Bureau, approximately one of every three babies 
bom in the United States is bom to a single mother. In the black inner city, more 
than 80% of children are born without fathers. In many poor white communities, 
the figure is nearing 50% - and illegitimacy is increasing more rapidly among 
whites than any other racial group. Illegitimacy ratios for the country’s white 
population have now climbed higher than the ille^timacy ratios in the black 
community that compelled Senator Moynihan to issue his famous warning about 
the breakdown of the black family. 

Even if a job program can succeed in putting more unmarried welfare mothers to 
work (which is unlikely),^ we will still be left with roughly the same number of 
fatherless children. While Great Britain has already succeeded in implementing 
reforms that make work economically more attractive than welfare, the reforms of 
the 1980s have only served to underscore in both Britain and America the fact that 
little progress can be made without addressing the collapse of the family .* 

When the Moynihan Report appeared over thirty years ago, liberal intellectuals 
excoriated the author for “defending middle class values,” “What may seem to be 
a disease to the white middle class may be a healthy adaptation to the Negro lower 
class,” Bayard Rustin intoned.’ Today, however, overwhelming empirical evidence 
demonstrates that there is nothing at all “healthy” about the decay of families and 
that not all personal choices are equal in terms of their impact on children, families, 
and communities. The evidence itself has propelled illegitimacy to the forefront of 
the current national debate over welfare reform -- or at least, had propelled 
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illegitimacy to the forefront before President Clinton and the Governors signaled 
their retreat. 

Retreat is inexcusable; for the fact remains that intact families bestow upon 
individuals and communities advantages that simply come no other way. We 
cannot repeat too often, in a climate rife with attempts to seize the moral high 
ground, that no moral judgment even need be adduced. The empirical evidence 
amassed by social scientists in the last ten years (and chronicled by Barbara Dafoe 
Whitehead in her April 1993 Atlantic article, "Dan Quayle Was Right") has 
confirmed in exquisite detail what those who have lived in broken families already 
know. A single woman with children is not a viable economic unit for the vast 
majority, but children need biological fathers for much more than the extra dollars 
they add to the family budget. As social scientist Charles Murray has written, 
single parenthood is "damaging to children in so many ways that to list them 
individually would be to trivialize them."* 

Children born to single mothers are more likely to experience abuse or neglect; 
and they have higher infant mortality rates and lower birth weights regardless of 
the age or race of the mother. The proportion of low birth-weight babies, for 
example, increases by 50% if the mother is not married. Dr. Nicholas Eberstadt, 
author of“Why Babies Die in DC.” {The Public Interest, Spring 1994), observes 
that “so substantial are the differentials associated with illegitimacy that an 
American baby bom to a teen-age mother is less likely to register low birth-weight 
if the mother is married and black than if she is unmarried but white.”’ In the early 
1980s, black and white babies alike were less likely to survive the first year of life 
born to an unmarried college graduate than to a married high school dropout. 

For those children bom out-of-wedlock who do survive, long-term life prospects 
are equally discouraging. According to data from the National Fatherhood 
Initiative, only 4.4% of children who live with both parents are expelled or 
suspended from school. By contrast, 15.5% of fatherless children will be 
dismissed or suspended. Among children living with a never-married mother, 
29.7% repeat a grade in school as opposed to 11.6% of children overall. And a 
1988 University of Illinois study of adults bom outside of marriage found that the 
longer the time spent in a single-parent family, the less education the child 
ultimately attained - regardless of the parent’s income level. 

Children born out-of-wedlock also have greater problems with behavioral 
development. The National Survey of Children found that children from single- 
parent families are two to three limes more likely to have emotional problems - 
three times as likely to find themselves in psychotherapy. Lack of self-control is a 
common failing. 

Not surprisingly, Charles Murray has concluded that "illegitimacy is the single 
most important social problem of our time... because it drives everything eJse."^* 
According to the Bureau of Justice Statistics, more than 70 percent of all juveniles 
in state reform institutions come from fatherless-homes, Raymond A Knight and 
Robert A. Prentky have reported in the journal CriminalJustice Behavior that 
60% of all violent rapists who were repeat offenders came from single-parent 
households. And a Michigan State University study reported in 1 987 in 
Behavioral Sciences and the Law found that 75% of the adolescent murderers 
surveyed had come from homes where the parents were divorced or never married. 
The relationship between crime and one-parent fcunilies is so powerful, in fact, 
that controlling for family structure erases the relationship between crime and 
race and between crime and low income. 

Compounding the cycle of despair, illegitimacy feeds itself too. Y oung white 
women who grow up without a father in the home are more than twice as likely to 
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bear children out-of-wedlock and to do so during their teenage years when they 
are most likely to form long-term attachments to AFDC/^ Research by the 
Heritage Foundation, based on the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, found 
that young girls raised in single-parent homes in public housing are roughly five 
times more likely to bear children out-of-wedlock themselves than girls raised in 
two-parent homes/^ 

If those on the welfare rolls have suffered most conspicuously, it is also true that 
the welfare system has corrupted the ideals and narrowed the vision of many who 
live well beyond the bounds of the inner city ~ even as it is now threatening our 
most cherished civic institutions. One obvious casualty is the weakening of our 
conviction that the so-called "bourgeois virtues’* are available to ail, regardless of 
race or class. Early American social workers, like Mary Ellen Richmond, 
understood the importance of middle class norm-setting. "The way to reintegrate 
the deviant into society, she argued, is to educate and indeed direct them toward 
the shared values of the mainstream culture."'^ 

The role of the traditional two-parent family is essential in sustaining the 
institutions of a free society precisely because it is the vehicle by which values are 
transmitted from generation to generation. If the family fails to impart virtues that 
temper and restrain behavior, broad legal fre«!oms must give way So, too, 
human dignity and equality, as the Founders understood them, Vinue, historian 
Gertrude Himmelfarb has said, is the only true basis of equality and the only 
requisite for citizenship, As Charles Murray made clear in his now famous op-ed 
"The Coming White Underclass," either we act now to reduce illegitimacy and to 
reinfuse our public policy with a commitment to higher and nobler things — or we 
run the risk of sabotaging the entire experiment in democratic self-government. 

Or, as Michael Novak put it: 

[T]he project of self-government depends on the capacity of citizens to 
govern their own passions, urges, habits, and expectations If they cannot 
govern their own lives individually, how can they be successful in self- 
government as a republic? The project of self-government is moral — or 
not at all.*^ 

The Founding Fathers and many succeeding generations understood that only a 
virtuous people can be free. Do we? 

Given the consequences for the individual child, the surrounding community, and 
the national polity, bringing a baby into this world without a sense of sacred 
responsibility cannot long be regarded as a morally neutral act. In a report issued 
in December 1994, the Progressive Policy Institute, policy arm of the Democratic 
Leadership Council, joined others in acknowledging that "it is wrong - not simply 
foolish or impractical — for women and men to make babies they cannot support 
emotionally and financially."” Donna Shalala made the same concession a year 
earlier, however reluctantly, when she said in an interview, "I don't like to put this 
in moral terms, but I do believe that having children out-of-wedlock is wrong 

Congress should now recognize that it is also wrong to sanction such activity by 
subsidi^ng it. Republican strategist Bill Kristoi has said that "neither our politics 
nor our sociology can ultimately be neutral as to the content of the laws of Nature 
and Nature's God,"” chief among which is the f^ that we were made to live in 
families, Charles Murray asks rhetorically; if "a social policy that induces people 
to believe that they are not responsible for their lives is one that inhibits the pursuit 
of happiness and is to that extent immoral[,] [c]an then a policy that fails to 
stigmatize be a moral one?"^ 
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Historical experience, related by Marvin Olasky and others, does indeed 
demonstrate that the most effective social services have been offered by private 
community groups, without any illusion of moral neutrality. In her seminal 
historical study Poverty and Compassion. Gertrude Himmelfarb writes that; 

[a]fter making the most arduous attempt to objectify the problem of 
poverty, to divorce poverty from any moral assumptions and conditions, 
we are learning how inseparable the moral and material dimensions of that 
problem are. And after trying to devise social policies that are scrupulously 
neutral and value-free, we are finding these policies fraught with moral 
implications that have grave material and social consequences.^^ 

George Liebmann says, more simply, in a recent issue of The American Enterprise. 
"Rescuing an underclass is by definition a highly moralistic undertaking."^ While 
controlling welfare spending is a happy byproduct of terminating benefits to teen 
mothers, even more promising is the opportunity to begin reversing the message of 
the counterculture that has so eroded the character of our people, in part by 
assaulting the family. 

Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan has used the phrase "defining deviancy down" to 
describe Americans' tendency to ignore excess levels of deviancy by normalizing 
what used to be considered pathology. Only by "defining deviancy down" have we 
been able to ignore until now alt the signs of impending disaster that attend a 
burgeoning illegitimacy rate. Barbara Whitehead's 1993 Atlantic article heralded a 
real and significant change in the public mood, however; and the near-mythic 
ascendancy of Charles Murray's "Coming White Underclass" piece the same year 
seemed to confirm a general convergence of public opinion. In a recent Family 
Research Council survey of 1,000 Americans, a substantial majority (81 percent) 
of respondents indicated that "women having babies out of wedlock that they can't 
support financially" is a serious problem. The mounting public consensus presents 
a unique opportunity to implement more than symbolic change in the 104th 
Congress and to make sanctions against illegitimacy the focus of that change 

In sending his welfare package to Congress more than 30 years ago. President 
Kennedy articulated contemporary liberals' fundamental misunderstanding of the 
causal role welfare plays in boosting illegitimacy rates. 

[Wjelfare programs, (he said], must contribute to the attack on . . . family 
breakdown (and] illegitimacy. . . Unless such problems are dealt with 
effectively, they fester, and grow, sapping the strength of society as a 
whole and extending their consequences in troubled families from one 
generation to the next 

Kennedy's insight about the consequences has proven historically accurate; but his 
"service" approach to curbing illegitimacy worked no better than the current 
President's will — a fact which an unnamed aide on the Clinton welfare task force 
acknowledged last year 

While the President advocates a massive and expensive public relations campaign 
against teen pregnancy, the anonymous aide confided to Newsweek reporter Joe 
Klein; "We looked at a hundred different programs around the country that were 
trying to deal with this problem, and not one of them moved the needle. There just 
weren't any results. Likewise, a forma! study of the Teenage Parent 
Demonstration, sponsored by the Department of Health and Human Services in 
response to "persistently high rates of teenage pregnancies and births," found that 
"(t]he program had an unusual and disappointing pattern of impacts on pregnancy 
and birth rales . . despite . . the substantial efforts of the programs to empower 
[the] young mothers to take control of their fertility."^’ 
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Out-of-wedlock births, moreover, remain a strong predictor of poverty. A recent 
U.S. Census Bureau report on poverty found that the median household income 
for women householders with no husband present is only $19,872. For black 
Americans, the median single parent household -- which now represents the family 
structure of 48% of all black families -- is less than $12,000 per year. Married 
black families, by contrast, receive a median income of $45,041 Both Republican 
William Bennett and Democrat William Galston have noted that, according to the 
Census Bureau, the family income of black two-parent families is almost two-and- 
a-half times the family income of white single-parent families. Children of white 
single-parents are two-and-a-half times likelier to be living in poverty than children 
in black two-parent families. Today’s major economic indicator, in other words, is 
family stability — not race. 

in a meticulously researched article in the January 6, 1996 issue of World 
magazine, Robert Rector of the Heritage Foundation demonstrates that it is neither 
easy to raise family income through welfare transfers nor historically true that 
higher welfare benefits and broadened eligibility have improved children’s life 
prospects. It is true, however, that unwed mothers are not only more likely to rely 
on government to support their children, but are also more likely to spend years 
dependent upon welfare Because illegitimacy feeds both poverty and itself, we 
cannot reasonably expect to address welfare dependency until we address 
illegitimacy. 

Charles Murray anticipated the problem in his 1988 book In Pursuit of Happiness 
and Good Government . "The task," he concludes, "is not to devise a public 
relations campaign to discourage single teenage girls from having babies, but to 
neutralize whatever is impeding the age-old impulse of human beings to form 
families."^® Eliminating grants to unwed teenage mothers will be necessary, but 
not sufficient, to restore the integrity of the family unit. 

The primary argument is not that women have babies just to get the dollars — 
although anecdotal evidence does exist to suggest that welfare checks can drive 
fertility directly. There is the story of a five-month-old girl named Ariel Hill who 
was born on Christmas Eve 1992 and died a brutal death in May of 1993. She 
lived with her 22-year-old mother and four other siblings in a squalid unit of public 
housing. The family’s chief source of income was welfare. One day, her mother 
grew tired of her screaming and dumped her in a sink of scalding water as 
punishment She died, weighing less than seven pounds. She had not been fed in 
days When investigators examined the apartment, they found a scrap of paper 
with the name of each child and the dollar amount of welfare that child earned for 
the mother. 

In all probability, however, Ariel Hill’s mother is an aberration. The chief concern 
is simply that welfare enables men and women to indulge in irresponsible behavior 
by shielding them from the natural economic consequences of their actions - 
actions that often do issue in tragic results for the children who are born of their 
thoughtlessness. “By lessening the costs attached to unwed reproduction,” 
anthropologist David Murray argues, “welfare subsidizes choices that interfere 
with future opportunity ... A monthly increase in cash is usually not enough to 
‘cause’ someone to bear a child. But by increasing the benefits and reducing the 
burdens of a choice that is desirable on other grounds, welfare becomes a catalyst 
in the timing and frequency of the decision. How could it be otherwise?”^^ — 
unless one assumes that welfare recipients are less likely to be rational judges of 
their own self-interest. 

Fealty to the premise that all individuals are morally autonomous creatures argues 
against such a premise. And the migration of welfare recipients to states with 
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higher welfare benefits provides empirical corroboration that welfare mothers are 
indeed capable of making rational decisions to govern their own lives. Welfare 
mothers are dependent, we believe, not because they are incompetent or morally 
deficient but because they have made rational decisions in an irrational system. 

Moral concern, informed by empirical evidence, demands admission that the 
service approach to both family breakdown and welfare dependency has failed. 
Welfare reform that fails to curb the cash that subsidizes illegitimacy is, not a 
vision of reducing dependency, but a vision of administering “benefits” to an ever- 
expanding population that will always be mired in dependency. It is an 
abandonment of the conviction that people on welfare are fully human and fully 
capable of achieving self-sufficiency. And it is an insidious guarantee that welfare 
spending will continue to crawl steadily upward white illegitimacy continues to 
increase as well. 

If the amount of money we are spending on welfare were buying healthy families 
and stable communities, we would raise no objection. Our concern is, not that we 
are spending too much, but that we are killing off marriage and all the blessings 
and safeguards marriage buys for women and children. 

Admitting the failure of the service approach will require tough political choices. 
Those choices will undoubtedly offend both the welfare industry and feminist 
ideology. But politicians should take heart from polling data that demonstrate 
broad-based public support for modest but real steps to reduce illegitimacy. 

According to a poll conducted by Voter/Consumer Research for Family Research 
Council in mid-October 1995, three out of four Americans believe welfare 
encourages illegitimacy. By a ratio of two to one, Americans feel that reducing 
illegitimacy is a more important — and more realistic — goal than “getting single 
mothers with few job skills into jobs that will pay them enough to support 
themselves and their children.” Voters favor a preventative, anti-illegitimacy 
strategy, in other words, rather than a remedial workfare strategy. And by an 
overwhelming margin of 84% to 13%, they favor the family cap provision as a 
modest first step toward reversing the trend in illegitimacy. 

Only by historical accident were unwed mothers — of any age — ever included in 
the AFDC program. Frances Perkins, President Roosevelt's Secretary of Labor 
and chief architect of welfare policy, opposed extending federal entitlements to 
unmarned mothers because she foresaw that subsidizing illegitimacy would 
escalate family breakdown. And, tragically, she was right. While less than 3% of 
the young beneficiaries of the program in the late 1930s were the children of 
unwed mothers, today the tables have completely turned. In the year between 
October 1991 and September 1992, only 1.6% of the children on AFDC qualified 
because a parent was deceased. 

It would be ironic at best if the current majority in Congress were to find 
themselves to the left of the most liberal member of the Roosevelt Administration 
because they rejected her intuition, now confirmed by years of sad experience. It 
is the potential to reverse that sad experience that must define "compassion" in the 
present debate As the one policy option that promises to effect change in the 
current system, restrictions on benefits by definition constitute the compassionate 
alternative. 

Gertrude Himmelfarb notes that the word "compassion" once described "a moral 
sentiment, not a political principle, a sentiment evoked by misery or sorrow, not by 
poverty as such As political salvationism sought to preempt traditional morals 
in the last 30 years, it was only natural that moral sentiments should be confused 
with political principles. Likewise, that misery and sorrow should be equated with 
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material poverty; for the redefinition of compassion required a highly artificial view 
of man as no more than a material being. 

If compassion is once again properly understood, perhaps then it will become more 
obvious that the object of our concern must be "misery" and "sorrow," not 
economic poverty, and that the "misery" most evident today is the spiritual and 
moral deprivation visited upon dependents of the welfare system. It is time that 
we stop suppressing the moral responsibilities that make life precious for a resident 
of the inner city just the same as for a middle>class suburbanite. It is time, in short, 
to secure equal access to the central satisfactions of family, virtue, and freedom 

In the end, our society will adopt answers by default only because there is no 
alternative strategy. There are two competing alternatives currently at play to 
define the future of the welfare state. Either we will treat welfare dependents as 
wards of a custodial state, and we will spend lavishly to keep them comfortable 
while we ask them simply to leave us alone. Or we can begin relimiting 
government and restoring social functions to neighborhoods, communities, and 
churches. 

The family cap is a symbolic first attempt to begin reversing the big-government 
policies that have proven so ob\nously destructive to children and families — and 
an important opportunity to begin dissolving the wall that separates welfare 
families from middle-class society. 

We can’t afford to wait any longer to act. Senator Moynihan, who led the charge 
against illegitimacy thirty years ago, has already fallen victim to despair While 
candid about the human cost of the current system, he argues for the status quo 
simply because he believes there is no longer any alternative. Young males in the 
inner city ‘‘can be horrid to themselves, horrid to one another, horrid to the rest of 
us,” he says Dismantle the current system, and they will be unleashed on the rest 
of us. 

It seems appropriate to us to subject Moynihan’s "containment policy” to the test 
President Clinton formulated in the early days of the welfare debate — “Is this 
morally correct?” We would have to answer “no.” Surely the underclass is no 
less human and no farther beyond reclamation than the rest of us flawed 
individuals. 

Moynihan also bases his opposition to reform on projections about the number of 
children who will be thrown into the streets. Social scientist Charles Murray 
responds that, “like all policy projections, this analysis reflects a set of 
assumptions”” - namely, that limiting welfare will do nothing to change behavior. 

But Father Robert Sirico has noted an interesting demographic trend that suggests 
otherwise. Food stamp rolls have fallen dramatically — without any change in 
underlying economic data. And the bulk of the drop occurred since January 1995, 
when Congress convened to announce new limits on entitlements During the 
previous four years, the roils had steadily swelled, sometimes expanding by 40,000 
recipients per week. Sirico concludes that food stamp recipients factored in 
expectations of what the new Congress would do and acted accordingly “Poor 
people are a lot smarter than social scientists give them credit for being Like 
everyone else, they plan ahead, with a view toward a certain amount of future 
financial stability, which sometimes leads them to the want ads and to churches and 
community organizations,”^® he says. 

Political opponents cannot merely claim that Republican reforms will cause 
suffering and expect to maintain their credibility. In addition to thinking creatively 
about the ways policy affects human behavior, we also have to come to terms with 
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the degree of suffering that is occurring now. Proponents of the status quo say 
that only the federal government has the resources to maintain existing welfare 
programs. But perhaps existing welfare programs should not be maintained 
precisely because they have caused so much duress for the children and adults 
mired in dependency. The degree of Senator Moynihan’s despair is an argument 
that we can do no less than search for a radically different approach to welfare. 
The time to begin is now. 
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Chief of Staff 
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Theresa E. Schneider 
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(315) 635-8237 


March 5, 1996 


Dear Mr. Moseley: 

I have been reading and listening to reports about the 
budgeting for child care and low income families. Most of what I 
hear and read is a lack of funding due to budget cuts so as to 
balance the budget. I agree with making the necessary cuts to meet 
the requirements for a balanced budget. On the other hand, I see 
a need for child care in our society today and in the future. I'm 
sure you are aware of the statistics about how many households have 
two working parents or a single parent trying to support their 
family. Along with these figures are the families who have one or 
both parents who have been laid off and need re-training. Which is 
expensive and in many cases will require money the parents don't 
have. What will happen to the children? 

I'm sure you have been feeling the pressures and you are well 
aware of all the concerns. I am concerned about our future -- our 
children. But, I don't agree with continuing to put the pressure 
on the government to support child care with funding from our tax 
dollars. I have a proposal that reflects the thinking of John F. 
Kennedy - ASK NOT WHAT YOUR COONTRY CAN DO FOR YOU I ASK WHAT YOU 
CAN DO FOR YOUR COUNTRY 1 

NY PROPOSAL: 

* Stop funding child care through the government 

* rewrite the tax law pertaining to businesses being able 
to get a tax write-off from donations and grants to non- 
profits only. 

* change that tax law by broadening it to include FOR- 
PROFIT CHILD CARS WITH A SLIDINQ FEE SCALE as well. 

* by broadening the tax law, the businesses can help to 
support child care in their area and the country. 

* it would be up to the child care businesses to write for 
grants and take the pressure off the government for 
funding the low income families. 

* it would be up to the private businesses to set the 
criteria that they would require for giving the grants 
and gifts-in-kind, with emphasis on high quality. 

* with the tax write-off and larger amounts of money 
available, the businesses would be building a 
partnership with our future - our Children!! 
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* child care centers would become more competitive in 
developing higher quality programs 

* it would help to eliminate the underground child care 
that doesn't even come close high quality child care, 
therefore, giving EVERY CHILD the opportunity to strive 
for the beat they can be ! I 

* child care centers would be able to develop SLIDING SCATiR 

pros that would allow them to provide Q UALITY 

GARg FOR atT. CTTtPPgil of Xtt. gOQM QMIC LEVELS I 1 1 

I have recently started a child care business. TESSIE'S CHILD 
CARE . IHC . which is- based on obtaining PRIVATE GRAMTS FROM 
SUSIHESSES to offset the Sliding Scale Fees for the low incone 
faRilies. I made it a for-oroflt corporation because I want to be 
in control of the operation of the business, not to get rich. My 
objectives are: 


to provide affordable, high quality child care for ALL 

CHILDREN 


* to help low income families have an opportunity to 

increase their abilities to improve their quality of 
life 

* to promote all people working together in a positive 
effort to improve the quality of life in America. 

* to enhance the education of children by being an 

education based program that promotes learning for 
children by using many different learning strategies and 
hands-on projects 

* to promote parenting training to help those parents 

interested in improving their parenting skills 

* to improve training for all staff members so as to 

broaden their scope and understanding of children and 
activities to aid in their teaching of the children and 
work with the parents 

* to improve the community by inviting volunteers to visit 
the classrooms to teach, tell and read stories, to share 
their work skills, and to show the children how we all 
work together to help each other 

* to provide a professional and parent "Borrowing Center" 
so that materials, books, toys, and equipment can be made 
available to aid in teaching the children and increase 
adult understanding of children 

* to provide child care at the highest level possible for 
ALL CHILDREN ! ! 


Over the last two decades we have seen other countries meet 
and surpass our education standards. Our children haven't lost 
their inherent abilities to learn, they have been concentrating on 
learning things that promote the bad news in the media. Our 
children have become street wise and couch potatoes. What kind of 
a future is there for our children? How will they live and govern 
themselves and their children? 

With high quality child care available only for those who can 
afford it we as a Nation are making a serious mistake. All 
children need and deserve to have good care and learn to RESPECT 
themselves and others as well as property. They don't learn that 
while they are home alone, crowded in a poor environment, or 
running the streets. 
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On the other side of the coin, for a family to be involved in 
a program as I have described, they would have to show proof of 
working, in training or going to school. It would be verified 
every six (6) months. The parents have to be truly interested in 
helping their families and our country. 

This is all a positive step for our country and a simple 
solution to the child care reform of today. To change the tax laws 
to allow businesses to donate money and gifts-in-kind to FOR-PROFIT 
child care with a SLIDING SCALE FRE for families of low income. 

This structure also promotes families to get off the welfare 
system if the parents are required to work a MINIMUM of 30 hours 
per week and no maximum. The parents going to school or getting 
training would have to carry a full load (12 units) or (8 hours) of 
training per day. 

The government could also use this as an opportunity to create 
more jobs, and training centers for parents who wish to improve 
their quality of life and the standards of living for the United 
States . 

Thank you for your consideration of my proposal . I would be 
happy to come to Washington and speak with the committee and 
further explain and demonstrate my ideas. 

Yours truly,’ 


Theresa E. Schneider 

O 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 22, 1996 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:44 a.m., in 
room 1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, 
Jr,, (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisories announcing the hearings follow:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

May 15, 1996 
No. HR-11 


Shaw Announces Hearing on 
Welfare Reform 

Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr., (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will 
hold a hearing on welfare reform. The bearing will take place on Wednesday, May 22, and 
continue on Thursday, May 23, 1996, in the main Committee hearing room, 

1100 Longworth House Office Building, beginning at 10:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this hearing will 
be heard from invited witnesses only. Witnesses will include a representative from the 
Clinton Administration and individuals familiar with various welfare programs. However, any 
individual or organization not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement 
for consideration by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearings. 

BACKGRQUND : 

Several welfare reform bills have been introduced in the 104th Congress. Two similar 
welfare reform bills have been passed by both the House and Senate, one as part of the Seven- 
Year Balanced Budget Reconciliation Act of 1995, and the other as a stand-alone provision. 
Since President Clinton's veto of those two bills in December 1995 and January 1996, several 
other bills have been developed or introduced, including a bill that President Clinton submitted 
to Congress as part of his fiscal year 1997 budget. 

As Congress prepares to develop new welfare reform legislation, the Subcommittee 
intends to examine the President's bill and several of the leading welfare refonn issues. 

Committee Chairman Bill Archer (R-TX), along with Subcommittee Chairman Shaw, 
intend to introduce a welfare reform bill in preparation for consideration by the Committee on 
Ways and Means based on the principles and specifre proposals recently advanced by the 
National Governors' Association. 

FOCUS QfLTHE HEARINGS : 

Dr. Mary Jo Bane, Assistant Secretary for Children and Families of the U S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, will testify on May 22 to explain and answer questions about the 
President's welfare reform bill. 

On May 23, the Subcommittee will continue its investigation with a more detailed focus 
on wfry welfare reform is necessary. Invited witnesses will present testimony on welfare 
dependency, welfare for noncitizens, welfare fraud and abuse, and child support enforcement. 

The Subcommittee has already conducted a hearing on the role of welfare in promoting 
nonmarital births. Nonetheless, it is expected that this issue will receive attention on both days. 
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In announcing the hearing, Chairman Shaw said: "We are going to make another serious 
effort to reform the nation's failed welfare system. In holding this hearing, we intend to show 
that our current welfare system causes more problems than it solves. For the sake of poor parents 
and especially poor children who are often snared in welfare's vicious traps, we simply must find 
a way to achieve welfare reform this year." 

DETAILS JQR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed record 
of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their address and date 
of hearing noted, by the close of business, Thursday, June 6, 1996, to Phillip D. Moseley, Chief 
of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1 102 Longworth 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements wish to have 
their statements distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may deliver 200 
additional copies for this purpose to the Committee on Ways and Means office, Room 1 102 
Longworth House Office Building, at least two hours before the hearing begins. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 


Each statement presented for printing to the Committee by a witness, any written statement or exhibit submitted for the printed 
record or any written comments in response to a request for written comments must conform to ibe guidelines listed below. Any 
statement or exhibit not in cotnpiianee with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be maintained in the Committee files for review 
and use by the Committee. 

1. All statements and any accompanying exhibits for printing must be typed in single space on legal-size paper and may not 
exceed a total of 10 pages including attachments. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. Instead, exhibit material 
should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material not meeting these specincations wilt be maintained in the 
Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

3. A witness appearing at a public hearing, or submitting a statement for the record of a public bearing, or submitting 
written comments in response to a published request for comments by the Committee, must include on his statcmeni or submission a list 
of all clients, persons, or organizations on whose behalf the witness appears. 

4. A supplemental sheet must accompany each statement listing the name, full address, a telephone number where the 
witness or the designated representative may be reached and a topical outline or summary of the comments and recommendations in 
the full statement. This supplemental sheet will not be included in the printed record. 

The above restrictions and limitations apply only to material being submitted for printing. Suicments and exhibits or 
supplementary material submitted solely for distribution to Ibe Members, the preu and the public during the course of a public hearing 
may be submitted in other forms. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are now available over the Internet at 
GOPHER.HOUSE.GOV, tinder 'HOUSE COMMITTEE INFORMATION'. 
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***NOTICE - CHANGE IN ROOM*** 


ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

May 17, 1996 
No. HR- 1 1 -Revised 

Room Change for Subcommittee Hearing on 
Thursday, May 23, 1996, on Welfare Reform 

Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr., (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee 
hearing on Welfare Reform previously scheduled for Thursday, May 23, 1996, at 10:00 a.m., 
in 1100 Longworth House Office Building, wHI be held instead in room B-318 Rayburn 
House Office Building . 

All other details for the hearing remain the same. (See Subcommittee press release 
No. HR-11, dated May 15, 1996.) 
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***NOTICE - CHANGE IN TIME*** 


ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1025 

May 21, 1996 
No. HR- 11 -Revised 

Time Change for Subcommittee Hearing on 
Wednesday, May 22, 1996, on Welfare Reform 

Congressman E. Clay Shaw, Jr., (R-FL), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Committee on Ways and Means, tcnlay announced that the Subcommittee 
hearing on Welfare Reform previously scheduled for Wednesday, May 22, 1996, at 
10:00 a.m., in 1100 Longworth House Office Building, will be held instead at 10:30 a.m. 

All other details for the hearing remain the same. (See Subcommittee press release 
No. HR-ll, dated May 15, 1996.) 


***** 
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Chairman Shaw. Good morning. If staff and guests could take 
their seats, we will proceed with the hearing this morning. 

I am pleased to have with us today the Assistant Secretary for 
Children and Families of the Department of Health and Human 
Services, Dr. Mary Jo Bane. We thank you for coming and look for- 
ward to your testimony. You are certainly an old friend of this Sub- 
committee. 

Today’s hearing is the first day of a 2-day hearing. Dr. Bane will 
describe to us the details of the 360-page welfare bill that Presi- 
dent Clinton sent to the Hill on April 26. Tomorrow, we will hold 
a hearing on the new Republican welfare bill. 

This has been quite a week for welfare reform, from President 
Clinton’s radio speech on Saturday to Senator Dole’s welfare reform 
initiative yesterday. It is safe to say that our Nation is about to en- 
gage in a very healthy national conversation about how to restruc- 
ture the failed Federal welfare state, and, I might say, it is about 
time. We should have done this many, many years ago. 

As Republicans move forward with welfare reform, our efforts 
will be built upon what I call the four pillars of the Republican wel- 
fare reform. Pillar one — able-bodied people should work for their 
benefits. I note that CBO, the Congressional Budget Office, has 
analyzed the work requirements of the Republican plan and com- 
pared them to the President’s work requirements. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office has concluded the President’s plan puts far 
fewer people to work than the Republican plan. I hope the adminis- 
tration will agree to toughen up its work requirements by dropping 
many of the exemptions and loopholes it has proposed. 

The second pillar — welfare should not be a way of life. It should 
be a temporary helping hand, a hand up, not a handout. The aver- 
age length of stay for someone on welfare is 13 years today. I think 
it should be limited to 5 years, with no exceptions other than those 
determined by the Nation’s Governors. Washington should have no 
say whatsoever in determining these limited exemptions. But here, 
too, I note the administration’s bill includes a wide variety of 
Washington-based loopholes and exemptions that render the 5-year 
limit absolutely meaningless. 

The third pillar — if you are not an American citizen, you should 
not automatically get welfare. To me, this is common sense. Amer- 
ica is and will always be a land of opportunity for immigrants, but 
no one should come here looking for a handout. Dr. Bane, there is 
some room here in your bill for improvement. I hope you will agree 
to consider tougher standards so that welfare does not go to people 
who are not American citizens. 

Get welfare out of Washington and return it to the States. This 
is the final pillar of welfare reform. We should abolish the Federal 
entitlement to welfare and turn the program over to the States. 
The Washington lawyers and bureaucrats have not gotten it right 
yet. It is time to get them out of the way. Here, too, I hope the ad- 
ministration will come around. 

Further, if you are a felon sitting in a State or local prison, you 
should not get welfare. Our denial of welfare to felons’ provisions 
are new and I hope that you will agree to support them. I am con- 
fident that you will, in all likelihood. 
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Before I yield to the distinguished Ranking Democratic Member, 

I want to make one final observation. My radio is an old one and 
its reception is not very good, but it sure seems like the radio ad- 
dress I heard from President Clinton on Saturday is not coming in 
well anymore. I thought I heard the President say that he endorsed 
the Wisconsin waiver request. Now I read the President wants to 
change or deny many key items in the waiver. Instead of commit- 
ting to sign the waiver in its entirety, the President now has com- 
mitted himself to “negotiations.” Dr. Bane, I hope you will give us 
the latest on the President’s position on the Wisconsin waiver. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee for opening re- 
marks. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

We, as Democrats, want to join with you and say that in the spir- 
it of the Human Resources Subcommittee, we would like to see a 
bipartisan bill move from this Subcommittee to the Full Committee 
and hopefully reform the welfare system in this Nation as long as 
we can continue to focus on education, training, and protecting 
children in this country. 

I personally would like to welcome Dr. Mary Jo Bane to testify 
before the Subcommittee today, and Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
yield to Mrs. Kennelly from Connecticut to give the opening state- 
ment on behalf of the Minority on the Subcommittee. 

Chairman Shaw. The gentlelady from Connecticut. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Ford, and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for calling this hearing this morning, and thank you for invit- 
ing Dr. Mary Jo Bane to be our only witness. 

Dr. Bane knows the welfare issue. She is both an academic and 
a practitioner. She ran the New York Social Service Department, 
conducted our first real research on durations of welfare stays, and 
taught public policy at Harvard’s Kennedy School for many years. 
Mary Jo Bane is an expert on welfare and a straight shooter, and 
I am delighted she could join us today. 

In case anyone has not noticed, we have entered a Presidential 
election year and welfare reform is a hot topic. President Clinton 
can point with pride to a vast array of encouraging statistics. There 
are 1.3 million fewer welfare recipients today than when he took 
office and 1 million fewer food stamp recipients. The poverty rate 
is down, as are teenage pregnancy rates in 30 of the 41 States. 
Child support collections have grown by 40 percent and millions of 
families are now getting child support that they are owed. Pater- 
nity establishments are also up. 

So that is good news for all of us. It is even better news for the 
American people. But President Clinton is not satisfied. He and 
Senator Dole both want a new welfare system, built on a strong 
commitment to work and personal responsibility. So do I, and so 
does, I think, every member on this panel. 

Real welfare reform gives poor children a safety net on which to 
rely, and that is what President Clinton wants and I would think 
everyone on this Subcommittee would also want. We really should 
want welfare reform that makes sure children are not punished for 
the mistakes of their parents. Real welfare reform also makes cer- 
tain that States deliver on their commitment to protecting children. 
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What we might see if we have a block grant, sending back every- 
thing to the States to decide upon with no Federal standards, the 
poor, the elderly, the disabled, and children fighting for very, very 
limited resources. 

So real welfare reform means protection of the children, but it 
also means tough, fair work requirements for adults. It means 
making sure everyone who is able to work works. 

So I welcome this hearing. I only wish the public had more time 
to examine the bill that is before us at this moment or is about to 
come before us, but I really think every member of this panel 
wants to move ahead. If this is more than an election year go 
around or election year posturing, then Democrats and Republicans 
are going to have to work together to bring forth welfare reform. 
The American public has had it. They know the system is broken. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope at this point in this session all of us can 
work together. We know the subject cold. We have Dr. Bane with 
us today. Let us do welfare reform that protects the children and 
makes sure those that have gotten into the situation are able to go 
to work. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mrs. Kennedy. 

Dr. Bane, as was pointed out by Mrs. Kennedy, you are the only 
witness this morning. You may proceed as you wish. Your full 
statement will be made a part of the record, without objection. 

Dr. Bane. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY JO BANE, PH.D., ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ford, Members of the 
Subcommittee, I want to thank you for giving me the opportunity 
to testify about the President’s vision of welfare reform. I would 
like to summarize the testimony which has been submitted for the 
record. 

Throughout the years, this Subcommittee, including many of its 
current Members, has built a great tradition of bipartisan leader- 
ship on issues of welfare reform. The administration looks forward 
to working closely with you in this tradition to reach a bipartisan 
consensus on welfare reform legislation. 

Last month, the administration submitted to Congress a welfare 
reform bid entitled the “Work First and Personal Responsibility Act 
of 1996.” This bid will replace the current welfare system with one 
that demands responsibility, strengthens families, protects chil- 
dren, and provides States with broad flexibility. This comprehen- 
sive proposal lays the groundwork to reform the Nation’s failed 
welfare system, and it serves as an excellent starting point for fur- 
ther discussions that we hope will lead to bipartisan reform. 

The President has made it quite clear that if Congress sends him 
a clean welfare reform bill that requires work, promotes respon- 
sibility, and protects children, he will sign it. 

We greatly appreciate the efforts of the National Governors’ As- 
sociation in achieving a bipartisan consensus on a framework for 
welfare legislation and in continuing to work to add further details 
to their proposal. While their proposal needs to be improved in im- 
portant ways, we believe the Governors have moved the debate for- 
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ward and have increased the likelihood that Republicans and 
Democrats, working together, will produce bipartisan solutions to 
reforming our welfare and Medicaid Programs. 

We also appreciate the fine work of the bipartisan Castle-Tanner 
and Breaux-Chafee groups on welfare reform. It is now up to this 
administration and this Congress to build on the spirit of these bi- 
partisan efforts to reach our mutual goals: Flexibility for the 
States, incentives for AFDC recipients to move from welfare to 
work, increased parental responsibility, and protections for our 
most precious resource, our children. 

We in the administration are proud the efforts we have taken 
over the past years at both the Federal and the State levels have 
begun to pay off. Welfare rolls are down. Since January 1993 the 
number of people receiving AFDC has declined about 9 percent, 
from 14.1 million recipients in January 1993 to 12.8 million recipi- 
ents in February 1996. 

Many more APDC recipients are participating in work and train- 
ing activities. Between 1992 and 1995, the number of recipients 
participating in the JOBS Program in an average month rose 28 
percent, from 510,000 to 650,000. 

The child and general poverty rates are down. The poverty rates 
for children under 18 declined from 22.7 percent in 1993 to 21.8 
percent in 1994, while the overall poverty rate declined from 15.1 
to 14.5 percent. After 4 straight years of increases in the number 
of people in poverty, the number of those living in poverty fell, from 
39.3 million in 1993 to 38.1 million in 1994. 

Child support collections are up. Between 1992 and 1995, child 
support collections rose 40 percent, from $8 to $11 billion. Simi- 
larly, preliminary data show an estimated 735,000 paternities es- 
tablished in fiscal year 1995, up from about 516,000 in 1992. 

Under the Clinton administration, the country is producing more 
jobs and enabling more families to become self-supporting. The fi- 
nancial conditions of State and local governments have improved, 
enabling them to implement the provisions of the Family Support 
Act more fully. 

The President has worked with Congress to expand the earned 
income tax credit to help make work pay more than welfare. This 
program is a powerful work incentive that enables hundreds of 
thousands of families to choose work over welfare. 

In addition to the improved economy, we believe that the initi- 
ation and implementation of major welfare reform efforts at the 
State and local level have been critical factors in the decline of the 
welfare rolls. Over the last 3 years, we have worked with Gov- 
ernors and other State and local elected officials to give 38 States 
the flexibility to design welfare reform strategies that meet their 
specific needs. These efforts are directly affecting almost 10 million 
welfare recipients throughout the country, or 75 percent of all wel- 
fare recipients nationwide. 

We continue to move ahead. On May 10, the President directed 
Secretary Shalala to implement an initiative to stren^hen parental 
responsibility among teen parents. This initiative builds on the be- 
lief, which I am confident is shared by this Subcommittee, by the 
Congress, and by the States, that encouraging parental responsibil- 
ity must remain a bipartisan imperative. 
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Building on the successful effort of several teen parent dem- 
onstrations, these actions are designed to ensure that virtually all 
teen parents on welfare get the education and support they need 
to move toward self-sufficiency. We want to ensure that, consistent 
with law, teen parents get and stay on a path that will give them 
and their children the opportunity to achieve productive and 
healthy lives. 

While the demonstrations, recent executive actions, and other 
initiatives underway can help the welfare system work more effec- 
tively, we know they cannot produce the fundamental nationwide 
changes that bipartisan congressional legislation would. 

The President, as part of his balanced budget plan, has proposed 
a commonsense reform plan that would help to balance the budget 
while meeting our welfare reform objectives. The “Work First and 
Personal Responsibility Act of 1996” has several key features that 
we believe are essential to any true welfare reform measure. 

First, it promotes work. It replaces welfare with a new time-lim- 
ited, conditional benefit in return for work. Within 2 years, parents 
must go to work, and after 5 years, cash benefits end. All adult re- 
cipients must enter into personal responsibility agreements. States 
with the most effective programs are eligible for performance bo- 
nuses. 

Second, it promotes responsibility and family. It requires minor 
mothers to live at home and go to school and it gives States the 
option to deny additional benefits for additional children who are 
born while their parents are on welfare. It also contains tough child 
support enforcement measures and increases the responsibility of 
alien sponsors by making affidavits of support legally enforceable 
and by expanding the deeming of sponsor income. 

Third, it protects children. It preserves the national commitment 
to healthy and safe child care, nutrition assistance, foster care, and 
adoption assistance, and it preserves the ability of States to re- 
spond to growing caseloads. It protects States in the event of eco- 
nomic downturns or population growth. It maintains health cov- 
erage for poor families. It provides the resources needed to guaran- 
tee child care for families required to work and transition off wel- 
fare, and it provides mandatory child vouchers for children whose 
parents reach the time limit. 

Fourth, it promotes State flexibility. It gives States new flexibil- 
ity to design their own approaches to welfare reform. It retains, 
however, procedural requirements where needed to maintain pro- 
gram integrity, protect against worker displacement, and protect 
against fraud, while at the same time making it easier to recover 
improper payments. 

The NGA agreement makes numerous modifications to the con- 
ference welfare bill that President Clinton was forced to veto last 
year. Many of these modifications, if adopted by Congress, would 
improve and strengthen Congress’ welfare reform bill and would 
move it closer to the President’s vision of true welfare reform. I 
have summarized those improvements in my statement for the 
record. 

While the NGA proposal improves on the conference bill in a 
number of ways, the administration does have serious concerns 
about several provisions. We agree that States must have flexibility 
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to design programs to meet their specific needs. However, it is 
equally essential that the Federal Government ensure accountabil- 
ity in the use of tax dollars and make certain that the safety net 
for poor children is maintained. These concerns also are summa- 
rized in my statement for the record. 

The Castle-Tanner proposal addresses many of our concerns 
about the NGA proposal and provides more viable funding for 
welfare-to-work activities than either H.R. 4 or the NGA proposal. 
We believe this proposal provides more viable work, child care, and 
contingency funding than these other proposals, and it provides for 
a stronger Federal-State partnership. We have some specific con- 
cerns with the proposal, however, which generally involve the 
AFDC-Medicaid linkage, support for children after the time limit, 
and immigrant provisions. 

We also have some general budgetary concerns with both the 
Castle-Tanner proposal and the NGA agreement. We support the 
increased work and child care funding in both these proposals, but 
we are concerned that changes and reductions in other areas could 
be too deep and harm children. We believe that it is possible to pro- 
mote work and protect children without banning benefits to legal 
tax paying immigrants and without cutting nutrition programs too 
deeply. 

With these changes, we believe that the Castle-Tanner bill could 
provide the foundation for a truly bipartisan bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me restate the administration’s 
commitment to enact bipartisan welfare reform legislation. The 
American people want Congress to pass a bill that the President 
can sign, a bill that honors our values and ensures fiscal integrity. 
The American people want a bill that promotes work and respon- 
sibility. The American people want a bill that protects children and 
our other most vulnerable citizens. They want a bill that supports 
families that play by the rules and rewards those who work hard 
to support themselves. They want a bill that ensures accountability 
for the use of taxpayer funds. They want real welfare reform. They 
do not want the Federal Government to abdicate its responsibil- 
ities. 

The challenge we face is to develop a bill that can do all these 
things. It is a difficult challenge, but we know that it can be done. 

Again, I want to thank this Subcommittee for giving me the op- 
portunity to testify today, and I look forward to answering your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF MARY JO BANE, PH.D. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ford, and members of the Subcommittee: I 
want to thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify today 
about the President's vision for welfare reform. Throughout the 
years, this committee, including many of its current members, has 
built a great tradition of bipartisan leadership on the issues of 
welfare reform. He look forward to working closely with you in 
this tradition to reach a bipartisan consensus on welfare reform 
legislation. 

Last month, the Administration submitted to Congress a 
welfare reform bill entitled the “Work First and Personal 
Responsibility Act of 1996“. This bill will replace the current 
welfare system with one that demands responsibility, strengthens 
families, protects children, and provides states with broad 
flexibility. This comprehensive proposal lays the groundwork to 
reform the Nation's failed welfare system and serves as an 
excellent starting point for further discussions that we hope 
will lead to bipartisan reform. 

The President has made it clear that, if Congress sends him 
a clean welfare reform bill that requires work, promotes 
responsibility and protects children, he will sign it. However, 
as the President has noted, good welfare reform should not be 
ruined by attaching bad proposals that shouldn't be there in the 
first place. For example, the President has told Congress not to 
link welfare reform to Medicaid changes that cut coverage to 
children, to pregnant women, to the elderly, to disabled adults, 
and to families with children with disabilities, or to cuts in 
the earned income tax credit which would result in raising taxes 
on working families. He strongly hope for legislation that 
builds upon the original NGA welfare agreement, the Senate-passed 
bill, and the recent bipartisan initiatives in both Houses in a 
way that can be endorsed by a majority of Democrats and 
Republicans in both chambers of Congress and supported by the' 
American people. 

We greatly appreciate the efforts of the NGA in achieving a 
bipartisan consensus on a framework for welfare legislation and 
in continuing to work to add further detail to their proposal. 
While their proposal still needs to be improved in important 
ways, we believe that the governors have moved the debate forward 
and have increased the likelihood that Republicans and Democrats 
will produce bipartisan solutions to reforming our welfare and 
Medicaid programs. We also appreciate the fine work of the 
bipartisan Castle/Tanner and Breaux/Chafee groups on welfare 
reform. H.R. 3266, introduced by Representatives Castle (R-DE) 
and John Tanner (D-TN) , addresses many of our concerns with the 
H.R. 4 conference report. It is now up to this Administration 
and this Congress to build on the spirit of these bipartisan 
efforts to reach our mutual goals: flexibility for the states; 
incentives for AFDC recipients to move from welfare to work; 
increased parental responsibility; and protections for our most 
precious resource, our children. 

The Administration is concerned that the Budget Resolutions 
do not appear consistent with the goal of bipartisan welfare 
reform that will move people from welfare to work and protect 
children. Both the House and the Senate Committee-reported 
resolutions seek the full level of savings that were in the bill 
the President vetoed — 6-year savings of $53 billion (excluding 
Medicaid savings) under CBO's new baseline. I hope and trust 
this Committee will report out welfare reform provisions that 
both Republicans and Democrats can support, and will work with 
the other Committees and the Senate to develop a bill the 
President can sign. 
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The Changing Landscape 

We are proud that the efforts we have taken over the past 
years at both the federal and state levels have begun to pay off. 
As the President noted in his State of the Union Address, we have 
started to receive some considerable good news. Several long- 
term negative trends have begun to reverse themselves. 


The welfare rolls are down. Since January of 1993, the 
number of people receiving APDC has declined about 9 percent 
— from 14.1 million to 12.8 million in February of 1996. 

Many more AFDC recipients are participating in work and 
training activities. Between 1992 and 1995, the number of 
recipients participating in the JOBS program (in an average 
month) rose 28 percent, from 510,000 to 650,000. 

The child and general poverty rates are down. The poverty 
rates for children under 18 declined from 22.7 percent in 
1993 to 21.8 percent in 1994, while the general poverty rate 
declined from 15.1 percent to 14.5 percent. After four 
straight years of increases, the number of people living in 
poverty fell — from 39.3 million in 1993 to 38.1 million in 
1994. 

Food stamp rolls are down. Food stamp participation has 
fallen by over 2 million persons since February 1994, to 
25.7 million in February 1996. 

Teen birth rates have gone down. According to the CDC, the 
birth rate for teens aged 15-19 declined 4 percent from 1991 
to 1993. (Also, in 30 of 41 reporting states, teen 
pregnancy rates declined between 1991 and 1992.) 

We also have encouraging evidence on how well the JOBS 
program can work. A recent evaluation of employment-focused JOBS 
programs showed that program enrollees received 22 percent fewer 
AFDC benefits and 14 percent fewer food stamp benefits than those 
not enrolled in JOBS. They also were about 25 percent more 
likely to be employed and to have higher earnings. 

Child support collections are up. We continue to make 
progress in our efforts to ensure that absent parents contribute 
to the support of their children. Between 1992 and 1995, child 
support collections rose 40 percent, from $8 billion to $11 
billion. Similarly, preliminary data show an estimated 735,000 
paternities established in FY 1995, up from about 516,000 in 
1992. These increases reflect improvements in state collection 
and paternity establishment efforts, IRS offsets of income tax 
refunds, and federal accountability for payments of support due 
by federal employees. 

Economic Gains 

Under the Clinton Administration, we are producing more jobs 
and enabling more families to become self-supporting. The 
financial conditions of state and local governments have 
improved, enabling them to implement the provisions of the Family 
Support Act more fully. States have been able to provide AFDC 
recipients more of the services they need to secure and keep 
employment. 

The President also has worked with the Congress to expand 
the Earned Income Tax Credit to help make work pay more than 
welfare. This program is a powerful work incentive that enables 
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hundreds of thousands of families to choose work over welfare. 
The expansion enacted in 1993 increased the annual take-home pay 
by $1,430 for a two-child family with a parent working full time 
at the minimum wage. 



In addition to the improved economy, we believe' the 
initiation and implementation of major welfare reform efforts at 
the state and local level have been critical factors in the 
decline of the welfare rolls. Over the last three years, we have 
worked with governors and other state and local elected officials 
to give 38 states flexibility to design welfare reform strategies 
that meet their specific needs. This Administration has 
encouraged states to find innovative ways to move people from 
welfare to work and to promote parental responsibility. These 
efforts are directly affecting almost lo million recipients 
throughout the country or 75 percent of all welfare recipients 
nationwide. States, led by governors of both parties, are now 
demanding and supporting work; time-limiting assistance; 
re(^iring teens to stay in school and live at home; strengthening 
child support enforcement; and strengthening families. To enable 
us to be more responsive to states' interest in welfare reform, 
last summer we implemented a *'fast-track waiver" process which 
promises approval within 30 days for state requests which follow 
one of five strategies for reform. Our "fast track" process also 
allows electronic application via the Internet. 


xecutive Actions 


We continue to move ahead. The President directed and 
regulations were published by the Department of Agriculture on 
May 1st that would change the rule to ensure that welfare 
recipients who refuse to work or go to school do not receive 
increased food stamp benefits to offset the decreases made in 
their welfare checks. 


On May 10, the President directed Secretary Shalala to 
implement an initiative to strengthen parental responsibility 
among teen parents. This initiative builds on the belief — 
which I'm confident is shared by this committee, Congress, and 
the states — that encouraging parental responsibility must 
remain a bipartisan imperative. 

Building on the successful efforts of several teen parent 
demonstrations, these actions are designed to ensure that 
virtually all teen parents on welfare get the education and 
support they need to move towards self-sufficiency. We want to 
ensure that, consistent with current law, teen parents get and 
stay on a path that will give them and their children the 
opportunity to achieve productive and healthy lives. Ohio has 
used the flexibility offered by the current waiver process to 
implement a model program called LEAP -- Learning, Earning, and 
Parenting. A recent report showed that LEAP has significantly 
increased the number of teen mothers who completed school, went 
to work, and left welfare. 


Secretary Shalala has written to all governors recognizing 
efforts made to date and soliciting their cooperation in fully 
implementing the President's initiative. On May 14th, we issued 
an action transmittal giving state agencies additional guidance. 
The action transmittal: 


1) Requires states and Tribal grantees to update their 

JOBS plans by describing how they will monitor school 
attendance, ensure that teen parents stay in school, 
and provide needed services, such as safe and healthy 
child care for children while their parents are in 
school . 
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2) Requires states and Tribal grantees to require teen 
parents to sign comprehensive personal responsibility 
plans. These plans address not just employment goals, 
but expectations regarding school attendance, possible 
parenting activities or other parental 
responsibilities, and services to be provided in 
support of their participation in activities. The 
Personal Responsibility Plan reminds the teen parent 
that establishing paternity to receive child support, 
finishing school and then finding work are paramount to 
becoming self-sufficient. In this way. Personal 
Responsibility Plans reinforce state-designed welfare 
reform and cultural change activities taking place 
across the country. 

3) Enables states to reward teen parents who stay in 
school and complete high school, in addition to 
sanctioning those who don't. This will allow more 
states to follow Ohio's lead and set up programs 
similar to the encouraging LEAP initiative. 

4) Strongly urges states to implement the optional AFOC 
provision requiring minor parents to live at home or 
with a responsible adult to receive assistance.. 
Currently, only 21 states are implementing this minor 
parent provision. He are urging all 50 states to help 
ensure that teen parents live in supportive feunily 
environments to improve their chances for productive, 
successful lives. 

Finally, the action transmittal addresses our commitment to 
working in partnership with states on developing effective teen 
parent programs, through information-sharing, technical 
assistance, and other related activities. 

Meed for Legislative Action 

While the waiver projects, recent executive actions, and 
other initiatives underway can help the welfare system work more 
effectively, we know they cannot produce the fundamental, 
nationwide changes that bipartisan Congressional legislation 
would. As the President said in January, we should take 
advantage of bipartisan consensus on time limits, work 
requirements, and child support enforcement to enact national 
welfare reform legislation. The President has consistently 
called for bipartisan welfare reform, and the Administration 
applauds the way Republican and Democrat governors came together 
on the NGA recommendations. While ve have some specific 
concerns, we also feel there is great promise in the NGA plan and 
the bipartisan proposals put forward by the Castle/Tanner group 
on welfare reform in the House, and the Breaux/Chafee group in 
the Senate. He hope these bipartisan efforts can provide the 
necessary catalyst for enactment of legislation this year. 

We all want welfare reform that promotes work, requires 
responsibility, and protects children. Real welfare reform is 
first and foremost about work: requiring recipients to make the 
transition into the work force as quickly as possible and giving 
them the tools they need to enter and succeed in the labor 
market. This will require a change in the culture of welfare 
offices so that every action provides support and encouragement 
for the transition to work. 

The President's Proposal 

The President, as part of his balanced budget plan, has 
proposed a common sense reform plan that would help to balance 
the budget while meeting our welfare reform objectives. This 
comprehensive proposal honors the values of work, responsibility 
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and the faBlly, while providing states with broad flexibility to 
tailor welfare reforms to meet state and local needs. The "Work 
First and Personal Responsibility Act of 1996" has several key 
features which we believe are essential to any true welfare 
reform measure. 

It promotes work. It replaces welfare with a new, time- 
limited, conditional benefit in return for work. Within two 
years, parents must go to work, and after five years, cash 
benefits end. All adult recipients must enter into personal 
responsibility agreements. States with the most effective 
programs are eligible for performance bonuses. 

It promotes responsibility and family. It requires minor 
mothers to live at home and go to school, and it gives 
states the option to deny additional benefits for additional 
children who are born while their parents are on welfare. 

It also contains tough child support enforcement measures: 
streamlined paternity establishment, new hire reporting, 
uniform interstate child support laws, computerized 
statewide collections, and driver's license revocation. In 
the immigration area, it increases the responsibilities of 
alien sponsors by making affidavits of support legally 
enforceable and expanding the deeming of sponsor income. 

It protects children. It preserves the national commitment 
to healthy and safe child care, nutrition assistance, foster 
care, and adoption assistance, and it preserves the ability 
of states to respond to growing caseloads. It protects 
states in the event of economic downturns or population 
growth, maintains health coverage for poor families, 
provides the resources needed to guarantee child care for 
families required to work and transition off welfare, and 
provides mandatory vouchers for children whose parents reach 
the time limit. 

It provides state flexibility. It gives states new 
flexibility to design their own approaches to welfare 
reform. It allows states not only to set their own benefit 
levels, but gives them new freedom to decide the eligibility 
rules for needy families — e.g., in terms of counting 
income, setting resource limits, and defining family units. 
It also provides states more flexibility to administer their 
programs as they see fit, with a redirection of federal 
oversight from process to outcome issues. However, it 
retains procedural requirements where needed to maintain 
program integrity, protect against worker displacement and 
protect against fraud (while making it easier to recover 
improper payments) . 

Taken together, these proposals will end the current welfare 
system, by requiring work, demanding responsibility, 
strengthening families, protecting children, and providing state 
flexibility. 

The NGA Agreement 

The NGA agreement makes numerous modifications to the 
conference welfare bill that President Clinton was forced to veto 
last year. Many of these modifications, if adopted by the 
Congress, would improve and strengthen Congress' welfare reform 
bill and move it closer to the President's vision of true welfare 
reform. 

As we understand it, the NGA proposal: 

o reflects an understanding of the child care resources 
states will need in implementing welfare reform by 
adding $4 billion for child care above the level in the 
conference report for H.R. 4. This improves upon 
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H.R. 4, Which does not provide child care resources 
needed for those required to move from welfare to work 
and low-income working families at-risk of welfare 
dependency . 

o recognizes the importance of child support enforcement 
to welfare reform and inclxides all of the major 
proposals for child support enforcement reform in the 
President's bill. 

o makes improvements to the performance bonus provisions 
in the conference agreement by establishing a separate 
funding stream to pay for bonuses. 

o modifies the work requirements to make them more 
feasible and less costly for states to meet. In 
particular, the Administration is very supportive of 
provisions that allow part-time work for mothers with 
pre-school age children and that give states more 
flexibility to set the number of hours per week welfare 
recipients must work. 

o adopts several provisions from the Senate-passed bill 
— including exemptions from the tine limit; a true 
state option on implementing a family cap; and 
requirements that teen mothers live at home and stay in 
school . 

o does not include any of the provisions for a child 

nutrition block grant demonstration proposed in H.R. 4, 
which would have undermined the program's ability to 
respond automatically to economic changes and maintain 
national nutrition standards. 

o does not include any immigrant provisions. However, in 
the NGA letter to the welfare conferees dated October 
10, 1995, the governors specifically supported the 
deeming approach of the Administration and opposed 
banning provisions such as those contained in H.R. 4. 

o provides some additional resources for a 

countercyclical contingency fund and adopts another, 
more responsive trigger mechanism (which allows states 
to qualify for contingency funds) based on Food Stamp 
caseload. 

Maintaining a strong feder al-statm . partnership. While the 
NGA proposal improves on the conference bill in a number of ways, 
the Administration has serious concerns about several provisions. 
We agree that states must have flexibility to design programs to 
meet their specific needs. However, it is equally essential that 
the federal government ensure accountability in the use of tax 
dollars and make certain the safety net for poor children is 
maintained. 

A serious concern about the NGA proposal generally is that 
the federal-state partnership is severely weakened. The current 
system of federal and state matching always has been the “glue” 
that holds this partnership together; it is an integral part of 
the welfare reform plan the Administration has proposed, but is 
largely absent from the NGA proposals. There is not adequate 
accountability for taxpayer dollars or adequate protections 
against worker displacement. Among the specific NGA provisions 
we oppose are: 

o the authority of states to transfer up to 30 percent of 
their cash assistance block to other programs such as 
Title XX, the Social Services Block Grant — in effect, 
permitting substitution of federal dollars for state 
dollars and potentially reducing the effective 
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naintenance of effort requirement to 45 percent or less 
(and 0 percent for some states) . 

o the omission of Senate provisions for ensuring safe and 
healthy child care. 

o the lack of a strong requirement that states set forth 
and commit themselves to objective criteria for the 
delivery of benefits and fair and equitable treatment. 

o the block grants in child welfare. Federal and state 
child protection programs provide an essential safety 
net for the nation's abused and neglected children in 
foster care and special needs children needing 
adoption. As we embark upon bold new welfare reform 
initiatives, it is critical to maintain a strong child 
protection system for these extremely vulnerable 
children. Unlike the Senate's bipartisan approach to 
child protection, the MGA proposal jeopardizes this 
essential safety net by allowing states to replace 
current entitlements for adoption, foster care, 
independent living and family preservation with block 
grants. The NGA proposal also would block grant 
important programs focused on prevention of child abuse 
and neglect. 

o the optional food stamp block grant and other 

provisions that weaken national standards. The 
nutrition and health of millions of children, working 
families, and elderly could be jeopardized if many 
states took advantage of this option. 

o the NGA would cut off all food stamp benefits to over 
half a million low-income Americans who cannot find a 
job after four months. We agree that anyone who can 
work should work, but think that work programs need to 
be available to people who want to work but can't find 
a job. 

Castle/Tanner Proposal 

The Castle/Tanner proposal addresses many of our concerns 
about the NGA proposals and provides more viable funding for 
welfare to work activities than either H.R. 4 or the NGA 
proposal. In particular, this bipartisan compromise provides 
better assurances that recipients will be treated fairly and 
equitably; provides $3 billion in additional federal matching 
funds for work activities; maintains health and safety 
protections for children in child care; allows for further 
expansion of contingency funding (above the $2 billion cap) under 
poor economic conditions and during periods of increased need; 
strengthens the general maintenance-of-ef fort requirements; 
requires personal responsibility plans for all AFDC recipients; 
includes a modest proposal for a national strategy for preventing 
out-of-wedlock teen pregnancies; and maintains the current safety 
net for the nation's abused, neglected and adopted children and 
children in foster care. 

We believe this proposal provides more viable work, child 
care, and contingency funding than either H.R. 4 or the NGA 
proposal, and it provides for a stronger federal-state 
partnership. We have some specific concerns with the proposal, 
however, which generally involve the AFDC-Medicaid linkage, 
support for children after the time limit, and immigrant 
provisions. We also have some general budgetary concerns in both 
the Castle-Tanner proposal and the NGA agreement. We support the 
increased work and child care funding in both these proposals, 
but we are concerned that changes and reductions in other areas 
may be deep and could harm children. We believe it is possible 
to promote work and protect children without banning benefits to 
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legal tax^paying immigrants or cutting nutrition programs too 
deeply . 

With these changes ve believe the Castle-'Tanner bill could 
provide the foundation for a truly bipartisan bill. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me restate the 
Administration's commitment to enact bipartisan welfare reform 
legislation. I know the President shares my hope that, with the 
leadership of this committee, the bipartisan cooperation that 
existed in 1988 will surface again to address the critical issue 
of welfare reform. 

The American people want Conqprsss to pass a bill that the 
President can sign — that honors our values and ensures fiscal 
integrity. They want a bill that promotes work and 
responsibility, but also protects children and our other most 
vulnerable citirens. They want a bill that supports families irtio 
play by the rules and rewards those who work hard to support 
themselves. They want a bill which ensures accountability for 
use of taxpayer funds. They want real welfare reform; they do 
not want the federal government to abdicate its responsibilities. 


The challenge you face is to develop a bill that can do all 
these things. It is a difficult challenge, but we know it can be 
done. The Administration was disappointed with the bill that 
came out of conference on H.R. 4 last year, but we have been 
heartened by some of the developments that have taken place since 
then. We hope that additional progress can be made and that 
Congress will produce a bill the President can sign. 

Again, I want to thank this Committee for giving me the 
opportunity to testify today, and I look forward to answering 
your questions. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Dr. Bane. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Dr. Bane. 
I note that in your testimony we all want welfare reform that pro- 
motes work, yet I note in the legislation the President has en- 
dorsed, which I do not believe has been introduced, has it? 

Ms. Bane. The President has submitted it, yes. 

Mr. Camp. Submitted it, but it has not been introduced in the 
Congress yet? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Camp. It has a work requirement and also a provision that 
benefits would end after 5 years. 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Chairman Shaw. Cash benefits. 

Mr. Camp. Cash benefits only, but not Medicaid or food stamps. 
But that has several exceptions, if I understand it, and you do not 
note any of those exceptions in your testimony. Those include a 
hardship exception for working simply 20 hours a week, one person 
in the family, is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Camp, the bill that we have presented has both 
tough work requirements and tough time limits. It also provides 
protection for children and those who cannot work. 

Mr. Camp. Please answer the question. Are there exemptions to 
the ending of benefits in the bill? 

Ms. Bane. There are exemptions to the ending of benefits, that 
is correct. States are allowed to continue providing supplemental 
welfare to those people who are working and who, because of their 
low wages, are not receiving income that is equal to their welfare 
benefits. 

Mr. Camp. So a voucher is required by the State? 

Ms. Bane. The exemption that I have just described applies to 
working families and is allowed to the States. Our bill does provide 
for the protection of children whose families are cut off from wel- 
fare after the time limit by requiring the States to provide vouchers 
for their basic needs. 

Mr. Camp. So if one person in the family is working 20 hours a 
week, the termination of benefits does not apply? 

Ms. Bane. Again, Mr. Camp, that is an option that we offer to 
the States. Many States, by the way, Mr. Camp, have asked for 
this in their waiver requests. 

Mr. Camp. They are either required to do that or to define their 
own hardship rule. That is the option you are referring to 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Camp [continuing]. Hardship exceptions cannot exceed 20 
percent of their caseload, is that right? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Camp. So they either use the defined hardship exceptions in 
your bill, and I am trying to get what those are, which exempts up 
to 15 percent of the caseload, or they go the other route and ex- 
empt up to 20 percent. I am just trying to flesh out your testimony, 
which does not indicate those provisions. I just think we need to 
know what they are. 

Ms. Bane. We also have exemptions in our bill, Mr. Camp, for 
those adults who are unable to work. I think we all agree that 
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work requirements ought to apply to those who are able to work. 
Some exemptions in that regard are spelled out for people with se- 
rious disabilities, for people who are required to care for a disabled 
child, and so on. 

Mr. Camp. Also, if the unemployment rate in an area exceeds 8 
percent, whether they have the ability to find work or not, the time 
limit does not apply? 

Ms. Bane. Again, that is an option for the States, Mr. Camp. If 
they wish to use that as an exemption, they may. Many States, 
again, have asked for that kind of exemption from time limits 
under their waiver proposals. 

Mr. Camp. And then that one alternative also allows other spe- 
cial hardship exemptions? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Camp. The last point I want to make is, under this bill, the 
Congressional Budget Office has determined that in the year 2002, 
900,000 welfare parents would be required to be working. Under 
our bill, the Republican bill, 1.3 million would be required to be 
working. Do you dispute those figures at all, or are you aware of 
them? 

Ms. Bane. I am certainly aware of them. Mr. Camp, we are all 
struggling in putting our bills together to have tough work require- 
ments and to make sure the resources are available so States can 
provide work and child care. 

Our bill contains a requirement, as a condition of eligibility, that 
those who can work do so as soon as the State determines that 
they are ready to work, or by 2 years, whichever is sooner. The bill 
has tough, tough sanctions for anyone who refuses to look for a job 
or to work. 

Mr. Camp. I see my time has expired, but you would not dispute 
the Congressional Budget Office finding? Do you accept that find- 
ing? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that those were accurate for the versions of 
the bills which the Congressional Budget Office looked at. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Ford is now recognized. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, Dr. Bane, let me welcome you to the Subcommittee. Could 
you just briefly, giving me a quick overview, maybe, of Governor 
Thompson’s plan or the Wisconsin plan, I guess comparing that 
wdth the Republican bill. I was just looking at the child care compo- 
nent which is provided to families earning up to 165 percent of the 
poverty line. Basically, as we try to craft a welfare bill in the Ways 
and Means Committee, could you ^ve me some comparisons here. 
I think the waiver came from this administration for Governor 
Thompson and his welfare package, is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. The concept of the Wisconsin waiver request, which 
is to replace a welfare check with work, to require welfare recipi- 
ents to work and to ensure that they have the supports to do so, 
is a concept that this administration enthusiastically supports. We 
are delighted that Governor Thompson recognizes the importance 
of both requiring and ensuring work for welfare recipients, of en- 
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suring child care, not only to welfare recipients but also to those 
who move off the rolls, and ensuring, we believe, though we have 
not seen this part of the waiver, health care coverage for those re- 
cipients. 

Mr. Ford. That is right, but child care and health care coverage 
during the participation in the work and training phase of the wel- 
fare waiver under Governor Thompson’s plan, there is a big dif- 
ference in that and what was sent to the President in the Repub- 
lican welfare package that was vetoed by the President. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Bane. The welfare package that was sent to the President 
and that he vetoed did not, in fact, contain a guarantee of child 
care for those who are required to work. Governor Thompson’s wel- 
fare reform proposal contains an assurance of child care not only 
for those families, but also for other working families. 

Mr. Ford. What about the training and education component of 
Governor Thompson’s plan? How does that differ from what was in 
the welfare package that was vetoed by the President that was bet- 
ter known as the Republican bill here in the Congress? 

Ms. Bane. The concept behind the Wisconsin welfare plan is to 
move recipients into the work force as quickly as possible, get them 
attached to the work force, and make sure that they are working 
as quickly as they can in a job which demands as much of them 
as they can handle. I have not looked closely, Mr. Ford, at the edu- 
cation and training provisions in the Wisconsin waiver proposal. 

Mr. Ford. We, as Democrats and Republicans and the American 
people, including the recipients themselves, agree that welfare re- 
cipients that are able to work should work and want to work. As 
Chairman of this Subcommittee of over a decade, I learned quickly 
that welfare recipients throughout this country who are able to 
work wanted to work. The difficulty in many cases is training and 
education. That was a big problem, and I am sure that a bipartisan 
effort, with Republicans, Democrats, and this President, would ad- 
dress education and training. We would all like to see a welfare re- 
form package that would offer opportunity for able-bodied Ameri- 
cans, who are unfortunately forced onto the welfare rolls, to move 
into the work force. 

Tell me. Dr. Bane, with the welfare bill moving through this 
Confess, you have indicated in your opening statement that the 
President wants a welfare package that would not place children 
in the welfare population in any danger. I think the problem we 
are faced with today is that the bill penalizes children while we are 
trying to go after welfare recipients who are able to work and are 
not in the work force. If there is a bill that will not offer child care, 
a bill that will not offer training and education, will the President 
reject it? 

I am not trying to put you on the spot, it is just that I am trying 
to say to my Chairman and to the Republicans that we as Demo- 
crats want to work with you. We would like to have a bill that is 
bipartisan and would protect children in America and make sure 
that we have training and education that will move able-bodied 
adults off the welfare rolls. 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Ford, I think the President has been very clear 
in his support, and indeed, his encouragement for welfare reform 
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that promotes work, encourages parental responsibility, and pro- 
vides a safety net for children. I think we very much want to work 
with this Congress to ensure that the welfare reform that passes 
does, in fact, ensure that safety net for children. 

Mr. Ford. One final question. What is the welfare population? 
What are those numbers, 15, 14 million? 

Ms. Bane. It is about 14 million now, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Give me a breakdown on those numbers. How many 
adults are there and how many eligible adults could move into the 
work force immediately? 

Ms. Bane. About two-thirds of the welfare population is, as you 
know, children. There are 

Mr. Ford. So about 10 million in the population are children. 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. About 5 million adults, 4.5 million. 

Mr. Ford. Would all 5 million be eligible to work? Would some 
of the 5 million be disabled adults? 

Ms. Bane. Under the President’s bill and under many of the bi- 
partisan efforts, any adult who is able to work would, in fact, be 
required to work. 

Mr. Ford. But would all 5 million be able to work? 

Ms. Bane. Obviously, many of those five million are not able to 
work for a variety of reasons, because 

Mr. Ford. So we are talking about a smaller number than the 
5 million adults? 

Ms. Bane. We do not have an exact estimate, Mr. Ford, of how 
many welfare recipients have disabilities themselves, have respon- 
sibilities for disabled children, or have other responsibilities that 
would preclude them from working. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Ms. Bane, for attending this meeting again with us 
today. You have been here several times in the past and it is al- 
ways a pleasure. 

I am pleased to hear the President say that, again, he is wanting 
the Congress to send him another welfare reform bill. I am also 
pleased to hear my colleagues on the other side of the aisle say 
that they are ready, too, to work in a bipartisan effort to achieve 
this goal because it is a goal that the American people share. 

It started in 1992 with the election of Bill Clinton. The majority 
of people in this country voted for change. Of course, the majority 
did not vote for the President. Some of them who voted for change 
voted for another independent candidate. But it is a very hot politi- 
cal issue this year. I am pleased to see and would like to inform 
them that they are going to get an opportunity to work with us 
again on this particular issue. 

You mentioned a lot of flexibility on behalf of the President and 
his intent for the States, but the fact of the matter is, the President 
is actually opposed to block grants to States for welfare and Medic- 
aid, is that not true? 

Ms. Bane. The administration has a strong preference to retain 
the current funding structure which entitles the States to receive 
a Federal share for increased expenditures during times of reces- 
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sion and population growth. We also think it is extremely impor- 
tant that the States continue to contribute their own resources to 
the welfare system. We also believe very strongly that it is impor- 
tant that the States commit to treating welfare recipients fairly 
and equitably. 

Mr. Collins. My question 

Ms. Bane. We prefer the entitlement to States as a mechanism 
to do that, but the President has also indicated his concern with 
these issues, which can be solved in other ways. 

Mr. Collins. So the President is actually opposed to the block 
grant system to the States which would give the States complete 
flexibility and would also, being that there is only a certain amount 
of money in block grants, require the States to spend their money 
on behalf of welfare recipients, is that not true? 

Ms. Bane. Naturally, the 

Mr. Collins. Yes or no? My time is limited, and you can drag 
out an answer for a period of time. Is the President opposed to the 
block grant system? 

Ms. Bane. The President has stated his preference for the enti- 
tlement and his concern about the three major issues which are in- 
volved there. 

Mr. Collins. I understand that, Ms. Bane, but I also read in 
your statement that the President is opposed to the block grant 
system. You put that into your written statement. 

You mentioned that the President has submitted a bill, is that 
not true? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Collins. But the bill actually has not been introduced, did 
I understand that right? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Collins. Is that proposal being changed again, the Presi- 
dent’s bill that he submitted? 

Ms. Bane. No. 

Mr. Collins. You mentioned in your testimony also that the bill 
would give the States flexibility in exclusions for 5 years on work 
requirements, but in the proposal, or in the bill that was submit- 
ted, the words “shall not” — “shall not” means the States do not 
have flexibility. They have to abide by certain rules mandated by 
the Federal Government, is that not true? 

Ms. Bane. When the bill says “shall,” that is correct. 

Mr. Collins. Shall or shall not. It means that they shall abide 
by Federal guidelines. So that takes away the flexibility in that 
particular area, is that not true? 

Ms. Bane. There is an enormous amount of flexibility for the 
States under the bill that the administration submitted, Mr. Col- 
lins, in determining who is eligible, in determining who is needy, 
and in determining what the requirements are for those who re- 
ceive welfare. 

Mr. Collins. But it shall and shall not exempt certain people. 
Those are mandates. 

Ms. Bane. The exemptions for those who cannot work are indeed 
exemptions that we believe should be in place in all States. 

Mr. Collins. And would be in place in the President’s bill. 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 
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Mr. Collins. Shall means that the States shall do this; they 
shall not do that. That is a mandate at the Federal level and not 
State flexibility which you first referred to. 

Ms. Bane. The exemptions for those who cannot work would be 
the same in all States under the President’s bill. That is correct. 

Mr. Collins. And it takes away the States flexibility? 

Ms. Bane. In that particular area. 

Mr. Collins. Georgia has a Work First Program that Governor 
Zel Miller, who is a very close friend of President Clinton, strongly 
supports and proposed. He also supports the block grant position. 
Do you find that kind of odd? 

Ms. Bane. I think there are legitimate differences of opinion. 
Some States would benefit under the block grants. Some States 
would be terribly disadvantaged under the block grants. It is not 
surprising that the Governors differ. 

Mr. Collins. But is it not true that the Governor of a State who 
does support the block grants, too, is very concerned about con- 
stituents in that State, so therefore they do have the recipient at 
heart, not so much the President? 

My time is up. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Did you want an answer to that? 

Mr. Collins. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin, you may inquire. 

Mr. Levin. Dr. Bane, welcome. I think all of us should welcome 
your clear statement about the need to reform welfare, that the 
status quo is unacceptable, that we need to link welfare with work, 
with some workable time limits, that we need to combine the na- 
tional interest in the 9 or 10 million children who are involved with 
major State flexibility. 

Indeed, you would think at first blush after hearing your testi- 
mony that an agreement would be feasible. Indeed, as I have said 
before at a hearing here, I think there is a mainstream that is for 
welfare reform that can find common ground if it will do so and 
avoid making this a political issue. 

I think the problem until now, in part, has been that the major- 
ity has proceeded on a very partisan basis and I think your call to 
try to work this out on a bipartisan basis needs to be heeded. Oth- 
erwise, we are just going to reach a dead end again. 

Let me ask you so it is clear, just review quickly the problems 
the President had with H.R. 4, why he vetoed it. 

Ms. Bane. The President vetoed H.R. 4 because it would have 
done little to move people from welfare to work and because it in- 
cluded deep budget cuts and structural changes in child welfare, 
school lunch, aid to disabled children, and other programs that 
have nothing to do with real welfare reform. 

The President vetoed the bill because welfare reform is, first and 
foremost, about work, and because the conference bill weakened 
several important provisions. Any welfare reform bill that we 
would all support would make sure adequate child care resources 
are available for people who work, that health coverage is guaran- 
teed, that States maintain their stake in moving people from wel- 
fare to work, and that there is a performance bonus for States who 
succeed in moving people from welfare to work. 
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The President also vetoed the bill because it seemed to be de- 
signed to meet arbitrary budget targets rather than to really ac- 
complish its ends. It included harmful cuts to children who are 
abused and neglected, disabled children, strict bans on immigrants, 
and so on. 

Mr. Levin. Let me just quickly review those, because the Gov- 
ernors then issued a proposal and apparently there is now a new 
Republican bill. It would appear the Governors’ proposal moved in 
the direction that the President urged in his veto message. 

For example, in child care, did the Governors’ proposal improve 
on H.R. 4, the conference report that was vetoed by the President? 

Ms. Bane. The Governors’ proposal clearly improved on H.R. 4 
in that area. Mr. Levin, I would note that I am speaking about the 
Governors’ proposal as it has been described, not about the bill 
which I understand Mr. Shaw will be introducing. 

Mr. Levin. Apparently, there was a discussion of that this morn- 
ing. We have not seen it. But from the outline that we have, it 
would appear this new proposal moves from the bill that was ve- 
toed toward more adequate money for child care. 

Let me ask you, in terms of SSI — let us just take a few of these 
others — the bill that was vetoed had a two-tier system. 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Levin. The Governors rejected that? 

Ms. Bane. The Governors rejected that, and I believe there is ac- 
tually fairly wide bipartisan agreement now, Mr. Levin, on appro- 
priate ways to tighten up the SSI system as it relates to disabled 
children without making it discriminatory, if you will, to cut in on 
those benefits. 

Mr. Levin. That is one reason it seemed to me that the bill that 
was vetoed was harsh on kids. 

Ms. Bane. Absolutely. 

Mr. Levin. It has been dropped, apparently. The contingency 
fund in case of a recession, the Governors essentially said that 
what was in H.R. 4 was inadequate. Just comment a bit about the 
importance of the contingency fund, why the President found it in- 
adequate, and what it is, maybe. 

Ms. Bane. The contingency fund is a mechanism for responding 
to changes in the economy and changes in population that in most 
cases are not under the control of the States but which have an ef- 
fect on the number of State citizens who need help. We think the 
Federal Government should share in the cost of helping the needy 
under those conditions. Therefore, we think it is important that 
there be an adequate contingency fund that can adequately re- 
spond to those changes in State economies and State populations. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. My time is up. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. English may inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Bane, I welcome some of your comments this morning 
and some of the comments of my colleagues on the other side be- 
cause I take them to be an indication that the rear guard action 
that we saw last year against welfare reform on a very partisan 
basis might stop this year, and we do have an opportunity to move 
forward on a very bipartisan basis. 
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To do so, I want to clarify the administration’s position because 
some of us have wondered if the administration’s position on wel- 
fare reform is not a moving target. I would like to pass a bill out 
of this Subcommittee and through Congress that the President will 
not veto, so I would like to pin down a couple of specifics. 

The President in his veto message said that H.R. 4 “does too lit- 
tle to move people from welfare to work.” I would like to pin you 
down on the specifics of what we are talking about. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office has determined that in 2002, 900,000 welfare 
parents would be required to be working under your proposal, 
whereas 1.3 million would be required to be working under the new 
Republican bill and H.R. 4, which the President vetoed. 

If H.R. 4 is, in fact, weak on work, as we were hearing that in- 
cantation last year in this Subcommittee, how is the President’s 
bill tough on work? If we pass something along the lines of what 
is now being proposed on the Republican side, with tougher work 
requirements, can we be guaranteed that we are not going to see 
a veto based on the idea that our bill is too weak on work? 

Ms. Bane. I think we share the goals of developing a bill which 
is both tough on work and provides the resources to make it pos- 
sible for States and welfare recipients to work. The President was 
very concerned the resources in the conference bill that were avail- 
able for the States to run work programs and to provide child care 
for those required to work were not sufficient. 

Mr. English. Very good. Secretary Bane, on that point, and since 
my distinguished colleague from Michigan raised it, I want to get 
into whether the Republican bill has adequate money for child 
care. Again, according to the CBO, the administration block grant 
on child care contained $12.2 billion, whereas the Republican pro- 
posal contained $13.9 billion. 

If you are arguing that there is not enough money for child care, 
does this mean, by virtue of its lower funding for child care, the 
administration bill presumes fewer welfare families will be working 
and needing child care, or is the Republican proposal, by virtue of 
having a higher number than your proposal, in fact, adequate for 
child care? 

Ms. Bane. Again, Mr. English, I think what we have to strive to 
do is to get that balance right, the balance between the require- 
ments and the resources that are available for child care. We con- 
sider an increase in the funds for child care over what we have pro- 
posed in our bill a friendly amendment, and we would be delighted 
to work with you to provide more money for child care and to en- 
sure that there are tough work requirements accompanied by re- 
sources available for child care. 

Mr. English. I am grateful for that. Madam Secretary, and in 
the case of our bill, more funding for child care obviously will not 
require an amendment. 

I also had a question with regard to the exemptions for work re- 
quirements for parents. You have proposed that parents who are 
ill or incapacitated be exempted from the work requirements in the 
welfare reform bill. That is an attractive notion on a number of dif- 
ferent levels, but what do you specifically mean by “ill or incapaci- 
tated”? 
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Ms. Bane. Obviously, that would be defined by the State, Mr. 
English, and it would be defined by the State consistent with their 
own approaches to their labor law 

Mr. English. So there would be no single Federal standard on 
this? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. English. Would drug addiction or alcoholism qualify as an 
illness or incapacity potentially under what you have proposed? 

Ms. Bane. Not in and of itself. As you know, the rules on disabil- 
ity are determined under the guidelines of the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Secretary Bane, I will leave it to some 
of my colleagues to follow through on this questioning, but I appre- 
ciate your being here. I think it is imperative that we pass a bipar- 
tisan welfare reform bill. I believe we have tried to do that in the 
past and we would welcome an opportunity to work with you to 
come up with a mainstream welfare reform proposal along the lines 
of what we have proposed in the past that will give the States the 
flexibility and the resources to address their poverty problem lo- 
cally. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Bane, did I understand you to say the 
Americans With Disabilities Act defines disability as for receiving 
AFDC in either existing law or the President’s bill? If it is, that is 
all new to me. 

Ms. Bane. The Americans With Disabilities Act does lay out 
guidelines for defining disability and specifies in title II that no one 
can be denied a benefit by a government entity solely on the basis 
of a disability. 

Chairman Shaw. I am aware of that, but there is no connection 
between the two, as I understand it, and I think it is also impor- 
tant to note that under the Republican bill that has been worked 
out, or the Governors’ bill, there is a 20-percent latitude that can 
be taken off of the welfare requirements of work. I would assume, 
as I would hope you would assume, that the States would reserve 
that for those who cannot find jobs because of no fault of their own. 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Shaw, I am pleased to hear that you increased the 
exemption that the States can use, and I assume that the States 
would, indeed, use it that way. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, I will yield, and then I will recognize Mr. 
Rangel. 

Mr. Levin. Just for a moment. As we have discussed this, and 
unfortunately, there has not been enough discussion, I think, 
across party lines, the 15, now 20 percent, which apparently is in 
your proposal could relate to those who are disabled. It also could 
relate to people with young children, because, I think 

Chairman Shaw. There is no restriction as to how the States 
could use that exemption. 

Mr. Levin. And also, it could relate to people who were looking 
for work but unable to find it. So I think it is undefined. 

Chairman Shaw. The maximum flexibility to the State is the 
hallmark of the Republican plan and the Governors’ plan. 
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Mr. Rangel is recognized. 

Mr. Rangel. Dr. Bane, welcome. How many waivers has Presi- 
dent Clinton given in terms of requests from States in this area? 

Ms. Bane. As of last week, 61 waivers to 38 States. 

Mr. Rangel. It is my understanding that President Reagan had 
granted 13, and President Bush only 11. Is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that is correct, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. The President seems to be proceeding quickly in re- 
form through Executive orders. Has his last Executive order relat- 
ing to teenage pregnancy gone into effect, or was that just a press 
release? 

Ms. Bane. Oh, that is a very serious effort, Mr. Rangel. The 
President has consistently said that he hopes we will have biparti- 
san welfare reform legislation, but in the meantime, while we do 
not, we as an administration have been moving forward in every 
way we can to move the agenda of work, of parental responsibility, 
and of protection of children through waivers and executive actions. 

What the President did with regard to minor mothers is to direct 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services to use her authority 
under the Social Security Act to really put teeth in the require- 
ments that teen mothers be in school and get themselves ready for 
employment. That action builds on some very promising results 
that we have from evaluations in the State of Ohio, and I think the 
executive action will be very important in moving the agenda of pa- 
rental responsibility forward. 

Mr. Rangel. The President has indicated that the Wisconsin 
plan is something that he could support. Is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. The President has indicated that the concept behind 
the Wisconsin plan of putting people to work and of providing the 
supports for them is something that we are very enthusiastic 
about. 

Mr. Rangel. It is my understanding that, like the Clinton plan, 
there are no cuts in school lunches. In the Republican bill, how- 
ever, they do cut it. Is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Rangel. It is my further understanding the Wisconsin plan 
does not cut aid to disabled children, but the so-called Republican 
bill does cut aid to disabled children. Is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. It is also my understanding that the Wisconsin bill 
does not cut funding for child welfare programs, but the so-called 
Republican bill does. Is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. So when the President says that he thinks he could 
work with the Wisconsin plan, those three differences differ dra- 
matically from the ones that the Republicans call their plan. Is 
that correct? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Besides those differences, could you state, in your 
opinion, what are the major differences in keeping the President 
and the Congress from coming together on a major bill? What con- 
cept is in the Republican offering that the President would find re- 
pugnant and therefore be unable to sign that bill? 
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Ms. Bane. Mr. Rangel, as the President said when he vetoed 
H.R. 4, for a welfare bill to be acceptable to the administration, it 
must promote work and provide the supports for work, and it must 
not include deep budget cuts and dangerous structural changes 
that hurt kids. There were a number of those in H.R. 4, and we 
are very 

Mr. Rangel. What are the budget cuts for the Republican bill, 
or savings, as they would call it? 

Ms. Bane. H.R. 4 included cuts in funding for disabled children, 
as has been previously noted. It included cuts in nutrition pro- 
grams, in food stamps 

Mr. Rangel. Let us put it another way. I apologize for interrupt- 
ing. Is there a list that the President could give to the Republicans 
that says. If you adopt these principles, I can sign a bill. If it is 
not in print, could you suggest to the Subcommittee exactly what 
offer the President could make to the Republicans to make certain 
that there is an attempt to read from the same page? 

Ms. Bane. We would be happy to provide the Subcommittee with 
a copy of the President’s veto message, and obviously, we have indi- 
cated our willingness and, indeed, eagerness to work with this Sub- 
committee to formulate bipartisan legislation. 

Mr. Rangel. What is the major thing that we would have to 
overcome, in your opinion? 

Ms. Bane. I think the major things we would have to do would 
be to ensure a bill that we put together on a bipartisan basis did, 
in fact, promote work and did, in fact, protect children. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Nussle is recognized. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am confused here. I was going to talk about State flexibility, 
but you have me interested in this area. What you are saying to 
me is that if you cut funding for disabled children, you are mean. 
Is that basically what you are saying? You are mean and you must 
not care about disabled children. Is that what you are saying 
today? I just want to make sure, because I heard— Charlie, that is 
what you are saying, right? 

Mr. Rangel. It makes a lot of sense to me. 

Mr. Nussle. It makes a lot of sense to Charlie. Is that what 
makes sense to you, that if you cut funding for disabled children, 
that that must mean you are mean? 

Ms. Bane. What I said was in the President’s veto of H.R. 4, he 
indicated the cuts in the SSI Pro^am for disabled children in that 
bill were extreme and not something that 

Mr. Nussle. Wait 1 minute. That is not what you were talking 
about here. You are saying if you cut funding for disabled children, 
cut funding for child welfare, or if you cut funding for nutrition 
programs, you must be mean. Is that what you are saying? 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Nussle, I was making a specific comment about 
cuts in H.R. 4. 

Mr. Nussle. OK, because you know what I am getting at, do you 
not? The President cuts SSI, does he not? And the President cuts 
child welfare, does he not? And the President cuts child nutrition, 
does he not? Does he not? 
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Ms. Bane. Mr. Nussle, I think we are actually all agreed on an 
approach to SSI for disabled children now, and I am glad that we 
are. 

Mr. Nussle. Whoa. Wait 1 minute, now. We may be agreed on 
an approach, but when my two children back home are watching 
television and C-SPAN and they hear that their daddy does not 
care about disabled children and their daddy does not care about 
child nutrition, I have to be able to explain it to them, and there 
is no way I am going to be able to explain it to them based on cuts 
in baseline and CBO estimates. 

It says here, according to CBO, that food stamps, family support, 
and SSI are cut. This is under the President’s plan — 
$37,993,000,000 is cut. Please tell me you are not mean to children. 

Ms. Bane. I do not think any of us are mean to children, Mr. 
Nussle. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you. So you are not saying the Republicans 
are mean to children. Please tell me that that is not what you are 
saying. I am getting so tired of all of this, you are mean and vicious 
and you do not like the disabled children. What are you trying to 
drive at here? 

Ms. Bane. I think what I am trying to drive at, Mr. Nussle, is 
that we all agree there are some reforms that are important to 
make in these programs and we, like you, are prepared to make 
them. 

Mr. Nussle. That is what I want to know 

Ms. Bane. There are reforms that we are prepared to make. 

Mr. Nussle [continuing]. Because if we are going to get to a bi- 
partisan basis, we have to stop this, You are mean, you are nasty, 
you do not care, and you must not, because the fact of the matter 
is, you cut these programs, do you not? 

Ms. Bane. As I said 

Mr. Nussle. Yes or no? According to CBO, you cut these pro- 
grams, right? 

Ms. Bane [continuing]. We are suggesting some reforms in those 
programs 

Mr. Nussle. Which cut those programs, right? 

Ms. Bane [continuing]. That result in savings, that is correct. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you. Wait 1 minute, savings or cuts? 

Ms. Bane. I will say savings. 

Mr. Nussle. You will say savings. How come when I do it, you 
call it a cut? 

Ms. Bane. I think you probably would, too. 

Mr. Nussle. No, wait. No, you are not going to get off this easy. 
I was going to go to State flexibility, but they are either cuts today 
or they are savings. Now, which one do you want me to call them? 
You tell me. 

Ms. Bane. Let us both call them savings, and 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you very much. That is all I need to know. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nussle. That is all I need to know. 

Mr. Levin. Point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. State your point of order. 

Mr. Levin. I think this Subcommittee should give witnesses a 
chance to respond. 
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Chairman Shaw. I am not sure the gentleman has a point of 
order. 

Mr. Levin. No, I do 

Mr. Nussle. Sandy, I just want to know because it concerns me. 

Chairman Shaw. Wait 1 minute. 

Mr. Levin. But look, let her respond. 

Chairman Shaw. I do not think it is necessary for any of the 
Subcommittee Members to admonish any of the other Subcommit- 
tee Members. The gentleman 

Mr. Nussle. I just want to make sure, because look, Sandy, I 
have heard and I understand that we are all trying to get to this 
magic — and it may be magic. I hope it is not. We are all struggling 
to do this. I know you are serious about it. I know Charlie is seri- 
ous about it. I am serious about it. We are all serious about it. 

But I will be darned if I am going to let my folks back home con- 
tinue to hear that somehow, and it is obviously a political election 
year. You mentioned that earlier. I do not want these people out 
there to say. Just because you cut — and this is a savings — that you 
hate children and you do not like people who are disabled — I am 
tired of that. 

This is either a savings or it is a cut, and I do not like when I 
call it 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Nussle, will you yield? 

Mr. Nussle. Just 1 second. I am not yielding anywhere. I still 
have a yellow light. I just want to make sure that when we are 
talking here today that they are either going to call it savings or 
they are going to call it cuts. We either care about children or we 
do not care about children. I care about children. I know you care 
about children. The American people care about children. We are 
just trying together, with some State flexibility, to struggle to find 
the answer to how to help these people and we are not going to get 
there if every time I ask a question, it is a cut, and every time you 
ask a question, it is a savings. That is all I am trying to get at. 
I did not get to the other fun stuff I wanted to talk about. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. Kennelly is recognized. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Bane, what we are trying to do is have a safety net for chil- 
dren. We are all for welfare reform, so we want to see how we do 
it in the most efficient manner, obviously, but also in the safest 
manner for children. 

My question to you. Dr. Bane, is as I read the proposal, you see 
a 75-percent maintenance of effort. If you go further on into the 
bill, what you see is the State, and that is, as we know, either the 
Governor or the State legislature is allowed to shift 30 percent of 
the funding into other programs. 

Dr. Bane, I would like you to comment on where you think the 
safety net would end up if you have a 75-percent maintenance of 
effort and an ability to shift 30 percent. 

Ms. Bane. We are very concerned, Mrs. Kennelly, about those 
maintenance of effort provisions and think it is absolutely crucial 
that States maintain their commitment of resources to welfare pro- 
grams and to children. We are worried that if those requirements 
are not there, the States will find themselves under all kinds of 
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competing pressures from other worthy causes and will not, in fact, 
be able to keep that commitment. So we think that a strong, seri- 
ous maintenance of effort provision is an absolutely crucial piece of 
any welfare reform bill. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So that would be higher than 75 percent? 

Ms. Bane. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Kennelly. What about the 30 percent 

Ms. Bane. Again, Mrs. Kennelly, we think that is a very dan- 
gerous option to allow the States because of the pressures they can 
find themselves under and because it would allow them to move 
funds into programs that are not directly providing for the poor 
and for children. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. Doctor. The other concern that I 
have is Medicaid. You and I have both been involved in this whole 
question for years. It used to be that people were worried to death 
that if, in fact, they went to work, they would lose their Medicaid 
and could not afford health care. We have been through that over 
and over again. 

Now, as we look at the separation, or the track of going back to 
a block grant, in fact, you do not have the connection of Medicaid 
vis-a-vis Aid for Families With Dependent Children. Has your De- 
partment done any work on what would, in fact, happen if the 
process would mean a block grant and Medicaid block grant? What 
would happen to Medicaid coverage for children? 

Ms. Bane. I am not the expert on the Medicaid numbers, Mrs. 
Kennelly, but in some of the proposals that we have seen, as you 
say, that link is broken, and the guarantee of health care after 
someone leaves welfare for work is not continued. We would worry 
very much that some folks who now have health coverage would 
not have it under that kind of a scheme. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So without being an expert, you can say the 
numbers certainly would be reduced? 

Ms. Bane. They certainly would be. 

Mrs. Kennelly. By a dramatic amount, or 

Ms. Bane. By substantial amounts, yes, I think that is clear. 

Mrs. Kennelly. My last question. Doctor, and if it has been cov- 
ered, please tell me, because I had to go see some constituents, we 
had the weekend situation where the President endorsed in a cer- 
tain fashion the Wisconsin plan. My own State had a wavier re- 
cently. The bottom line is. What determines whether a waiver is 
acceptable? Where are we with the President saying he likes the 
work in the Wisconsin plan and the HHS saying, we still want to 
look at it? How do we bring this to closure? 

Ms. Bane. We look at each waiver that is submitted to ensure 
that granting it would be consistent with the Secretary’s authority 
under section 1115 of the Social Security Act; that is, that it is con- 
sistent with the objectives of the Social Security Act and that it is 
a true evaluation. We also look to make sure that, in terms of 
being consistent with the objectives of the Social Security Act, the 
demonstrations in the State do, in fact, promote, work, and protect 
children. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So with the history of the President with waiv- 
ers, you would foresee most likely that Wisconsin would get a waiv- 
er if nothing else happened on the broader front? 
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Ms. Bane. We are quite enthusiastic about the basic concept as 
we have seen it from Wisconsin and look forward to working with 
the State. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Doctor. 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome, Ms. Bane. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn. I have been listening to the discussion on waivers and 
I really come up with some big question marks. You said that you 
had granted 61 waivers to 38 States, is that right? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Ms. Dunn. So should we be assuming that in all of this discus- 
sion about waivers, you are not saying to a State, You can run your 
welfare program in any way you deem best for the citizens of your 
State, is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. In looking at the waivers, Ms. Dunn, we are obviously 
giving the States an opportunity to do something different from the 
requirements that are currently in law. 

Ms. Dunn. But we do not have 61 States 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Ms. Dunn [continuing]. So where are the 61 waivers? Are they 
going to smaller entities? Are they going to counties, for example? 

Ms. Bane. I am sorry if I was not clear about that. It is 61 waiv- 
ers to 38 States. What we are seeing is that many States who have 
a welfare reform demonstration in place want to make changes in 
it, improvements, do something more dramatic, or do it in a dif- 
ferent area. So many States have come in for 1 second and, in some 
cases, even a third or fourth waiver. Wisconsin’s waiver request, for 
example, will be the fourth one that we are dealing with from that 
State. 

Ms. Dunn. Then let me talk 1 minute about the Wisconsin waiv- 
er. I was very surprised when I saw the President had endorsed 
the Wisconsin program and he was encouraged by the waiver, be- 
cause it seems to me as we study the Wisconsin plan, according to 
the Governor who has implemented that plan, there are some huge 
differences in principle between what the President seems as if he 
wants to accomplish and what the State of Wisconsin has accom- 
plished. 

For example, the State of Wisconsin has ended the AFDC entitle- 
ment, or at least they have requested to be able to do that, and 
they have created a new system that is based entirely on work that 
does not provide child care, and depends on the working family to 
take care of these problems. 

Does that mean that the President has changed his mind on 
what he wants out of these different programs, and why are these 
principles not in the welfare plan that you apparently are going to 
give to us after you have made changes on it? 

Ms. Bane. The President has not changed his mind at all, Ms. 
Dunn. In the President’s legislation, in the waivers we have grant- 
ed, in our endorsement of the principles of the Wisconsin waiver, 
we have been firm in our principles of encouraging work, of sup- 
porting children. I can really only speak to that part of the request 
which has been submitted by the State, and interestingly, they ac- 
tually submitted an amendment late Friday afternoon, which 
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makes it a little more complicated about speaking to it. The parts 
of it that are before us do indeed guarantee child care, do indeed 
assure that needy citizens of Wisconsin have work in order to sup- 
port their families. 

What Wisconsin does that is exciting and we are so encouraged 
by is to take the step of saying, We are going to provide and ensure 
work, and we are going to ensure the supports for work rather 
than simply providing cash benefits. 

Ms. Dunn. You mention, Ms. Bane, that the President wants a 
clean welfare bill that requires work, promotes responsibility, and 
protects children. I am having a hard time trying to figure out why 
he does not simply sign off on our bill, because it does all of those 
things. 

In your work requirements, for example, we are far stiffer from 
the exemptions you provide in your bill. You are actually exempt- 
ing up to about 25 percent of the people who could be out there on 
workfare. In protecting children, you have already agreed that our 
bill provides $2 billion more in child care money than your own bill 
does. And in child protection, we have a very, very strong proposal 
to provide States the ability to find the deadbeat parents, 30 per- 
cent of whom escape across State lines. 

Why is it the President cannot adopt H.R. 4 with the changes 
that have been added to it by the Governors and simply say. You 
have come far enough for me to care enough to sign your welfare 
bill? Why can he not do that? 

Ms. Bane. Well, Ms. Dunn, I guess partly because we have not 
actually seen the bill. Obviously, the President wants to work with 
this Subcommittee on bipartisan welfare reform. The President ve- 
toed H.R. 4 for the reasons that I will not repeat. I have said them 
before. We are very encouraged that the Governors’ proposal and 
the bill you will be introducing increase funding for child care. 

Ms. Dunn. I am going to interrupt you, Ms. Bane, because we 
have heard all of this before. I suspect that we are hearing a great 
deal of rhetoric today, and I am sorry. This is the third time we 
will have submitted a welfare proposal. You are fully aware of 
what is in our proposal, combined with the Governors’. You saw the 
same information we did on their proposal. 

I suspect what we are seeing is a situation where you are setting 
this bill up to be vetoed again. We cannot have that. We have to 
believe you have integrity in going into this debate, that you are 
going to be willing to take a look at our proposals and these broad 
examples of what he requires in our bill are simply too broad. You 
have to get to specifics. We would like to see your specifics. 

Thank you. Secretary Bane. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentlelady has expired. 

Mr. Stark is recognized. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Secretary 
Bane, for being here. 

When Governor Thompson was here and he discussed his bill, I 
raised the issue then that the Catholic Church opposed his welfare 
reform bill in Wisconsin and the Governor dismissed that quite 
simply as sa 5 dng, “The Catholic Church is wrong.” 

I know that Secretary Shalala received a letter, of which you re- 
ceived a copy, from the Interfaith Conference in Milwaukee, rep- 
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resenting about 80 percent of Milwaukee’s religious leadership — 
Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, and others. They were concerned 
about some areas which made them decide that the bill was not 
good, or that the plan was not good. I am just going to review them 
and see whether the President’s enthusiasm is based on any 
changes in the problems. I will just run through them. 

In the Wisconsin plan, many welfare recipients would be forced 
to go to work instead of pursuing an education. In other words, cur- 
rent college kids are grandfathered in, but future children would 
have to work for 1 year before they would be eligible for any tuition 
assistance. 

Child care is being reduced in quality. The State has had to cre- 
ate a new category of child care providers who can take up to three 
children with really no training at all, which I do not think we 
have ever found acceptable before. It may not be mean to children, 
but it may harm them. 

Participants who do not get private sector jobs, which will be 
many, will be paid less than the minimum wage and there may be 
some legal implications in that. 

As families have their wages increased, they may find that their 
disposable income goes down, something we tried to reform under 
President Reagan, to not take those marginal dollars away because 
of rising Federal and State taxes, as well as child and health care 
copays. 

There is just an interesting sidelight, that for this plan to work, 
Wisconsin will have to create 50,000 to 60,000 new jobs and vir- 
tually have zero unemployment, something akin to pigs growing 
wings, but the Governor’s plan thus far has, I think, created 50 or 
100 new jobs in the entire State, so he is going to have to beef up 
his job creation. That may not have any effect on the President’s 
decision to waive. 

It also requires new mothers to work after their child becomes 
12 weeks old. There is a problem in that relatively few of the exist- 
ing child care centers will accept children that young, and I am not 
sure that problem has been resolved. 

Then, of course, there is a flat rate pa 5 nnent regardless of family 
size for existing families, not for people who create new ones. As 
a grant, these people would be ineligible for the earned income tax 
credit, so that this further impacts them. 

Those are issues that religious leaders find unacceptable. I, as an 
individual, find them harsh, if not cruel and risky for the children’s 
safety. Can you comment about any changes or any requirements 
the President would impose relative to those issues that might set 
my mind at ease? 

Ms. Bane. Again, Mr. Stark, what the President is enthusiastic 
about is Wisconsin’s commitment to provide work for welfare re- 
cipients and to ensure that they have the child care that they need 
and the other supports that they need in order to be able to 

Mr. Stark. He likes the broad philosophy, he does not like the 
details, is that what you are going to tell me? 

Ms. Bane. We have before us only a section of the waiver request 
as it has been submitted by the State. It does not, in fact 

Mr. Stark. Are you, as a professional, concerned about some of 
these issues that I raised, as to the safety of child care and the fact 
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that the marginal income would go down and that we would be 
below the minimum wage? Are those concerns? 

Ms. Bane. I am certainly concerned about the safety of child 
care. I am certainly concerned about ensuring that the work that 
is provided for families is appropriate. I am concerned that we, in 
fact, work with the States. 

Again, as I said, we have part of the waiver request before us. 
They submitted an amendment just last Friday which changes 
rather substantially the structuring of the work program. We are 
trying to understand that amendment and to see what effect it ac- 
tually has. But I do look forward to working with them on this 
waiver because I think the concepts of the waiver are very interest- 
ing and innovative. 

Mr. Stark. Would you support the waiver if these objections the 
religious leaders raised were not dealt with? 

Ms. Bane. We, as you know, Mr. Stark, have a 30-day public 
comment period. We have already received hundreds of letters on 
the Wisconsin waiver, and the public comment period has not even 
started yet. We take very seriously the comments that we receive. 
I intend to look at them carefully and to follow our procedures in 
examining the waiver. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Stark. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Neal, I believe you had a question? 

Mr. Neal. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that listening to some of the back-and-forth today, it is 
indicative of how far this debate has moved in the course of the 
last 3 V 2 years. But I think that among the compelling statistics 
that you offered this morning. Dr. Bane, and perhaps you could 
elaborate on it for the Subcommittee, was the suggestion I think 
you made, that you said the out-of-wedlock birth rate for teenagers 
has dropped in 30 of the 41 States? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Neal. Could you elaborate on that topic? 

Ms. Bane. We have seen the data that suggest that the birth 
rate has dropped and we are obviously very encouraged by it. I 
hope that what is going on there is the result of a new emphasis 
at the Federal level and at the State level on parental responsibil- 
ity and on helping make clear to all young people that they should 
not have a baby before they are ready and able to support it. 

I do not think we understand in any kind of scientific sense or 
in any detail what is actually driving that decrease, but we are all 
obviously encouraged by it and want to ensure that it continues. 

Mr. Neal. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Bane, your background goes far beyond 
working at HHS. I know that you ran the welfare program for the 
State of New York and I know that you are a distinguished re- 
searcher at Harvard University. We are, indeed, privileged to have 
you as part of the administration, and I am not setting you up for 
a bomb. I honestly believe that. 

Ms. Bane. But 

Chairman Shaw. Let me ask you a question, drawing on your 
past experience. I am thinking of a comment that was made this 
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morning by Ms. Eloise Anderson, who runs the welfare program for 
the State of California, and I think an equally respected advocate 
of welfare reform and certainly an expert in the field, as you are. 
She made the comment that when the mothers come off of welfare, 
that you see a marked change in the children, and a very favorable 
change, I might say. This would lead me to believe the moms that 
are actually going to work are probably doing a better job raising 
their kids than the ones that do not. Do you agree with that state- 
ment? 

Ms. Bane. That has been my experience, just as it has been Ms. 
Anderson’s. Some of the most heartening conversations I had as a 
Commissioner, and I know that Eloise has also, are with welfare 
recipients who have been able to move off of welfare into the work 
force; to hear them talk about the pride their children are taking 
in the fact they are working is very inspiring. 

Chairman Shaw. We have talked in this Subcommittee so much 
about statistics, and the statistical data says that kids coming up 
in welfare families do not do as well in school, they have more 
problems, they are more likely to be on welfare themselves, they 
are more likely to have out-of-wedlock births, and they are more 
likely to get in trouble with the law. I think those statistics are in- 
teresting, but I do not think we are really putting it in the real- 
world sense. The fact is that for a child of parents who are on wel- 
fare, or a single parent, as is usually the case, that is on welfare, 
and the parent comes off welfare, there is a marked change in that 
child and a change for the better. 

I look at this, getting the mother, the single mom, or the parents, 
in some cases, out of the welfare system as a rescue mission, and 
it certainly is. I have always looked at the problem we have with 
the welfare system today, the main problem we have with it is the 
people running the program have a vested interest in the problem 
rather than the solution. I think everybody wants to move toward 
being solution oriented rather than just simply let the status quo 
go, let people be as comfortable as possible. 

When you look at the present welfare system, I can tell you, if 
this system was thought up by a think tank of conservative males, 
it would be thought of as being almost a fascist type of system. It 
is a horrible system and it has certainly sucked the life, blood, and 
the soul out of generations of Americans. It is wrong, and I think 
that all of us look at this as something necessary to go forward 
with. 

I think perhaps the main differences with the administration lie 
in some areas such as time-limiting welfare. The President uses 
that term, but, indeed, he is not time-limiting welfare. After 5 
years, he requires another type of currency to be paid, and that is 
vouchers, rather than absolute cutoff. Am I correct on that? 

Ms. Bane. The President, Mr. Shaw, has been a leader in the 
conversation about time-limiting welfare, and I think the conversa- 
tion that is going on now is very much due to his leadership. Our 
bill has a tough work requirement. People have to work after 2 
years. It has tough sanctions for anybody who does not work 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Bane, let me stop you there, though. 

Ms. Bane. Sure. 
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Chairman Shaw. Is this not the toughest work requirement to 
say that, Look, you only have a time period here that you are going 
to be able to stay on welfare and receive these benefits and you are 
going to have to take control of your own future and go out to get 
work. Is this not the toughest work requirement? Is this not the 
toughest? 

When you see that the bill we are going to be introducing and 
having a hearing on tomorrow is scored by the Congressional Budg- 
et Office as putting 1.3 million people to work where the President 
only addresses about 900,000, this is the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice scoring, it is not this Subcommittee or this Congress. Do you 
not think that that is a system that really embraces work and is 
tough on work and requires work? That is one of the goals that has 
been expressed by the President and is one of the goals you have 
been expressing here at the witness table today. 

Ms. Bane, ./^ain, I think we are all struggling to make sure we 
have tough work requirements for those who can work, that we 
take account of the fact that many welfare recipients cannot work, 
and we make sure there are the resources in any bill we put to- 
gether to ensure child care and other supports for people who work 
are there. That is what we are all struggling for, and I hope we 
can work together on this one, to match the work requirements 
with the resources. 

Chairman Shaw. We are getting there. We are getting there. 
What is the savings in the President’s bill? 

Ms. Bane. I think it is $38 billion. 

Chairman Shaw. Yes, $38 billion, and the President started out 
with an increased expenditure of $10 billion. He is getting there, 
and we are going to work with him and hopefully we can get some- 
thing to his desk he can sign. I hope the question of an absolute 
cutoff is not a sticking point. 

I believe that is one of the areas that Governor Thompson has 
asked for a waiver on. Can Governor Thompson get that waiver, 
because I believe that is really the heart and soul of the welfare 
reform waiver that he is asking for? 

Ms. Bane. We are committed to tough time limits, and we are 
also committed to a safety net for children. Governor Thompson is 
committed to tough time limits and, I believe, to a safety net for 
children. I hope that we can work with the State to make sure that 
both of those are achieved. 

Chairman Shaw. I think that gets me into the next area. We talk 
about how you granted 61 weavers to 38 States. That is after a 
great deal of time and negotiations, I believe I am correct on that, 
and that the States do not have the latitude that those statistics 
would indicate. So when they come in with their plan, then you all 
go to work with them. You negotiate with them, and the require- 
ments they have, you cut them down considerably before you sign 
off on those waivers, and that is universally true. 

So I think to say the administration is doing this by waiver sim- 
ply means the administration is continuing to micromanage the 
welfare plans for the States. The Federal Government, to date, and 
this administration, to date, to my knowledge, have not allowed 
one single State to time-limit welfare, and that is the heart and 
soul of welfare reform. That is what is necessary. 
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To say that is cruel when you provide in there that they can 
make an exception for 20 percent of their caseload. That is rec- 
ognizing there are problems out there that need to be addressed 
and need to be addressed with kindness and compassion. But we 
should not have to provide for people who are able to work where 
there are jobs. Why in the world can we not require them to work 
and get a real job? 

Ms. Bane. Actually, Mr. Shaw, we have granted waivers to time- 
limit benefits in 27 demonstrations. Virtually all of those came in 
with exemptions to the time limit. Virtually all States that have re- 
quested time-limit waivers exempt those who cannot work. We 
have worked with them to make sure the exemptions are appro- 
priate. 

Chairman Shaw. But they still have to give benefits after the 
time limit, is this not correct? 

Ms. Bane. They grant extensions to the time limit in cases where 
the adult cannot work 

Chairman Shaw. Is there one single case in which all AFDC pay- 
ments can end after 5 years? 

Ms. Bane. As I say, in every case, there are extensions to the 
time limit for those who cannot work and who are unable to find 
work through no fault of their own. 

Chairman Shaw. Have you allowed any cutoffs for those who are 
physically able and mentally able to work, absolute cutoffs of all 
AFDC payments? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. All AFDC payments? 

Ms. Bane. In those circumstances where they are able to work 
and are genuinely able to work, benefits are cut off. We have grant- 
ed time-limited benefits in 27 States. 

Chairman Shaw. The child share as well as the adult share? 

Ms. Bane. Pardon me? 

Chairman Shaw. The child share as well as the adult share? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Chairman Shaw. Then you should have no problem with this bill. 

Ms. Bane. I have a problem with a bill that does not make sure 
there is a safety net for children and does not make sure adults 
who are playing by the rules in looking for work are protected. 

Chairman Shaw. I worry when you start backing off and talking 
about safety nets, because safety nets, we know, is another word 
for continuing cash benefits or vouchers, some type of currency 
paid to the parents. You make a statement and then you start to 
backpedal, just like in your statement when you talk about cutoff 
of cash benefits. To say cash benefits are cut off but then the other 
form of currency is given to the recipient, that is not time limiting 
and that is not cutting it off and that is where we really need to 
go. 

A couple of Members have asked for further questioning, so I am 
going to allow it as time allows us to do so. 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Bane, obviously, we have the Congressional Budget Office, 
and you are familiar with that office, and we often refer to it as 
CBO, and you know that that is not under the control of the Ways 
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and Means Committee or under either party’s control. You are also 
aware they evaluate legislation and the costs of certain programs 
contained within that legislation, do they not? 

Ms. Bane. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Camp. I know that CBO has scored both the President’s pro- 
posed legislation, which has not been introduced yet, and our Re- 
publican bill, and you are aware of that, as well? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. 

Mr. Camp. One area where they have scored these bills is the 
area of child care and how much of a financial commitment does 
each bill make to child care. The President’s bill spends $12.2 bil- 
lion on child care, is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Camp. Our bill spends $13.9 billion on child care over a 6- 
year period. 

Ms. Bane. Is that the H.R. 4 bill that was vetoed, Mr. Camp? 

Mr. Camp. No, this is the new version that will be introduced, 
or has been introduced 

Ms. Bane. The H.R. 4 bill that was vetoed, I believe, was sub- 
stantially less than that. Am I remembering that correctly? 

Mr. Camp. H.R. 4 did have a different number, but I want to talk 
about what is before us today because the President in his veto 
message said that we did not spend enough on child care, did he 
not? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct, and he was obviously vetoing H.R. 4. 

Mr. Camp. But now you would agree that we spend more than 
the President does? 

Ms. Bane. And I am delighted. 

Mr. Camp. One of the other items this legislation has is a trans- 
ferability within accounts, particularly from the cash welfare ac- 
count, is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. This is the new legislation, Mr. Camp? 

Mr. Camp. Yes. 

Ms. Bane. Again, I have 

Mr. Camp. All of my questions are directed to the legislation that 
has been introduced in the Congress, not to the bill the President 
vetoed twice, H.R. 4. 

Ms. Bane [continuing]. I do have the disadvantage of not having 
seen the language of that bill, so I 

Mr. Camp. H.R. 4 had transferability between accounts 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Camp [continuing]. Between the welfare accounts, so you are 
familiar with the concept, are you not? 

Ms. Bane. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Camp. One of the accounts that we allow transferability to 
is child care, do we not? 

Ms. Bane. Yes, that was 

Mr. Camp. In H.R. 4. 

Ms. Bane [continuing]. That was one of the accounts you allowed 
transferability, yes. 

Mr. Camp. One of the accounts? Alt of the areas that were al- 
lowed transferability to in the previous bill were welfare related, 
were they not? I noticed in your answer to Mrs. Kennelly you said 
to “other programs,” but you really meant other welfare programs? 
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Ms. Bane. It was actually, if I recall, Mr. Camp, very broadly de- 
fined, so that it could include a wide range of programs for low-in- 
come children, education, and 

Mr. Camp. But all welfare related, correct? 

Ms. Bane. I believe 

Mr. Camp. And our current bill allows transferability to child 
care, so that States would have the flexibility, if there were the 
need, to actually spend more than the CBO scoring on child care, 
given the transferability, is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. I mean, again, I am trusting your 
summary. 

Mr. Camp. The mechanism would allow them to do that, would 
you not agree to that? 

Ms. Bane. [Nods.] 

Mr. Camp. So the disparity between what the President spends 
on child care and what the Republican bill spends could be even 
greater. Given that we often hear defined the commitment in terms 
of the dollars spent, I just want it to be known for the record that 
our commitment is greater than the President’s commitment. I 
thank you for your responses. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford, do you have further questions? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Bane, I am looking at a side-by-side on welfare reform, the 
administration’s bill, the Wisconsin W-2, and the Republican con- 
ference bill. Going back to guaranteed child care, I am not familiar 
with Mr. Camp’s and the Republicans’ new bill they have intro- 
duced today. At least, I have not been privy to that bill yet. But 
I see on the guaranteed child care, the administration guarantees 
that. 

Ms. Bane. Correct. 

Mr. Ford. And Governor Thompson’s State guarantees that. 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Ford. And the Republican conference bill does not guarantee 
that. 

Ms. Bane. The Republican conference bill that the President ve- 
toed did not contain a guarantee of child care. 

Mr. Ford. I understand that the new bill, according to Mr. 
Camp, will have $13.9 billion in that particular bill. 

Ms. Bane. I hope so. 

Mr. Ford. Under the administration’s provision of the guaran- 
teed health care, the administration guarantees the health care. 
When you say guarantees health care or child care, what does that 
mean? Let me make sure I understand what the administration 
means when you guarantee that. 

Ms. Bane. It means just that, Mr. Ford, that welfare recipients 
are assured of Medicaid coverage and they are assured of Medicaid 
coverage for 1 year after they move off the welfare rolls to a job. 

Mr. Ford. One of my colleagues, Mr. Nussle, was talking with 
you earlier. Is Medicare guaranteed in the Republican conference 
bill which the President vetoed? It did not include the guarantee. 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Ford. Let us move to the cuts in school lunches. The admin- 
istration proposed no cuts. Under the Republican conference bill. 
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there are cuts in the school lunch program. I know that there are 
some child care feeding programs where you pick up some savings 
in the administration’s package, but there are not any cuts in the 
school lunch program itself. 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Ford. That is correct? There are some savings in aid to dis- 
abled children in the administration package. However, the admin- 
istration savings are not at the tune of impact that the Republican 
conference bill would have on disabled children and SSI, is that 
correct? 

Ms. Bane. The savings in the administration’s bill are less than 
the savings in the vetoed conference bill, yes. 

Mr. Ford. What about cuts in funding for child welfare programs 
for the abused, neglected, and foster care? Are there any cuts in 
the administration’s bill? 

Ms. Bane. No. 

Mr. Ford. What about the Republican conference bill that was 
vetoed by the President? 

Ms. Bane. The bill that was vetoed did contain some cuts in 
those programs. 

Mr. Ford. So when the administration talks about a welfare 
package that will promote work and protect children, there is a dis- 
tinct difference in what is in the Republican conference bill versus 
what the administration has proposed and that of what Governor 
Thompson has proposed with the waiver that has been granted by 
this administration, is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. The concepts of promoting work and protecting chil- 
dren are there in both the administration’s bill and in what we 
have seen of Governor Thompson’s request. 

Mr. Ford. Tell me about the concerns with the Wisconsin plan 
that may contain a subminimum wage. Would those same concerns 
be there with a block granting of the welfare program to the 
States? What guarantees do we need to make sure that welfare re- 
cipients will not be subject to subminimum wages? 

Ms. Bane. I think we obviously want to pay serious attention to 
that and make sure it does not happen. About the Wisconsin pro- 
posal, as I said, Mr. Ford, the State of Wisconsin actually submit- 
ted an amendment late Friday which seems to make some change 
in the relationship between the benefit and the hours. I have not 
quite figured that out yet, but we are trying to pay attention and, 
again, to listen to the public concerns about this issue, because it 
is a very serious issue. 

Mr. Ford. How do they do it, because it is a State-enrolled type 
of work program? 

Ms. Bane. The State of Wisconsin is proposing to provide sub- 
sidized jobs or community service jobs for welfare recipients who 
cannot find a job in the private sector. They are proposing to pro- 
vide either a grant or a wage for those jobs, and we want to make 
sure that they do, in fact, follow the minimum wage principle. 

Mr. Ford. I think we have seen an increase in child support en- 
forcement payments and collections under the administration. We 
have seen an economic plan which revitalized the economy and in- 
creased the earning power of millions of low-income families be- 
cause of the earned income tax credit. 
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I mentioned some numbers earlier, and I will wrap up. We have 
seen the welfare rolls decrease by 10 percent. Earlier we spoke 
about 15 million welfare recipients, but I see we have had a de- 
crease by 10 percent, from 14.1 million in January 1993 to 12.8 
million in February 1996. 

During that same period, child support collections have increased 
some 40 percent and the poverty rate has decreased by 1.2 million 
people. That means it has declined every year under the Clinton 
economic plan, different from that of the Bush recession that we 
were faced with in this country. 

Thank you very much. Dr. Bane. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

Chairman Shaw. Just as a quick followup, I believe, and you can 
correct me if I am wrong, that under Governor Weld of Massachu- 
setts, under Governor Engler of Michigan, under Governor Thomp- 
son of Wisconsin, under Governor Carper of Delaware, we have 
seen those rates drop at a far greater rate than the national aver- 
age. It is almost double, if I have my figures correct. 

Ms. Bane. Actually, 40 States had declines in their caseload 

Chairman Shaw. I am just talking about the 

Ms. Bane [continuing]. And actually, the top one was Indiana, 
interestingly enough. 

Chairman Shaw. Do they have welfare reform in Indiana? 

Ms. Bane. Yes. They just began to implement welfare reform. 
Again, we worked very closely with them on their proposal. 

Chairman Shaw. So welfare reform is working? 

Ms. Bane. As I say, I think we can all be proud of what has hap- 
pened in so many States in terms of declines in the welfare rolls. 

Chairman Shaw. We believe in the States, too. Dr. Bane. 

Yes, Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is really encouraging to hear those reports and the report that 
Mr. Ford was talking about, the reduction in the number of welfare 
recipients based on welfare reform currently taking place. I just 
think that if we can make those types of accomplishments through 
waivers that give States some flexibility, what can we do if we give 
them total flexibility to administer their programs? I think we can 
make greater strides than what has already been made. 

It was mentioned 1 minute ago that the conference report — of 
course, I thought the conference report and H.R. 4 were a moot 
issue and we were now dealing with a new bill — but the word “cut” 
was mentioned in reference to child welfare in the conference re- 
port. There was no “savings,” and you agreed that there were cuts 
in the conference report on child welfare, is that not true? 

Ms. Bane. Yes, and I am happy to use the word “savings” across 
the board. 
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Mr. Collins. I want to go back to the conference report. Actu- 
ally, under child welfare, we had an increase in spending of $809 
million in that conference report. That would not be a savings or 
a cut. That would be an increase in spending. Would you at some 
point go back and research that and drop the Subcopimittee a note 
or drop me a note personally, explaining how you determined an 
$809 million increase ip spending was a cpt? I wopld appreciate it 
very much. 

Ms. Bane. I surely will go back and loo^i at thpt, Mr. Cojljps. 

[The following was subsequently raceive4:] 
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The House of Representatives passed the Conference Agreement on H.R. 4 on December 21, 
1995. On December 22, 1995 the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) published two 
analyses of that legislation, based on its March 1995 baseline and on its December 1995 
baseline, respectively. 

H.R. 4 repealed funding for the following mandatory spending programs: Foster Care Child 
Placement and Administration: Foster Care Training; Adc^on Assistance Child Placement 
and Administration; Adoption Assistance Training; Independent Living; and Family 
Preservation and Support. In addition, the bill provided new mandatory spending for the 
Child Protection Block Grant and Child Welfare Studies. CBO’s first analysis, using the 
March 1995 baseline, showed that, in terms of outlays, the total impact of the repeals over 
the period FY 1996-2002 is budget savings of $15,403 million. In terms of outlays, the total 
impact of the new spending over the period FY 1996-2002 is budget costs of $14,286 
million. On balance, CBO determined that, under the March 1995 baseline, the Child 
Protection provisions created net budget savings of $1 . 1 17 million. 

In its second analysis, CBO estimated the effects of H.R. 4 using the December 1995 
baseline. Using the later baseline resulted in smaller savings: $14,682 million. The level 
for new spending, $14,286 million, did not change. Therefore, under the December 1995 
baseline, CBO estimated that child protection provisions would result in net hiidyel savings 
of $396 million between FY 1996-2002. 

At that point, the Administration’s own analysis of the effects of the child protection 
provisions in H.R. 4 showed that total spending under H.R. 4 would be less than current 
law. This is consistent with CBO’s analysis. 

Four months later, the Department of Health and Human Services received a memorandum 
from CBO staff to "Interested Parties," dated April 26, 1996. This memorandum provided a 
new analysis of the previously vetoed H.R. 4. The analysis compared the spending levels in 
H.R. 4 to CBO’s March 1996 baseline estimates of current law spending. This revised CBO 
analysis showed the budget savings from these repeals as $13,566 million, significantly less 
than CBO’s December 1995 and March 1995 estimates. On the spending side, CBO 
determined that the H.R. 4 would provide $14,260 million, similar to its earlier estimates. 
Using the March 1996 baseline, CBO projected that the Child Protection provisions would 
result in new budget spending of ^694 million between FY 1996-2002. 

In addition, CBO estimated that the "effect of the Temporary Assistance Block Grant on the 
foster care program" would increase spending by $115 million over 7 years. Presumably, 
this additional spending would be caused by increased foster care caseloads resulting from 
the repeal of AFDC and its replacement with the Temporary Assistance Block Grant. 
Therefore, CBO, in its April 26, 1996 analysis, estimated that the combined effects of H.R. 

4 would be to increase sp ending bv $809 million over 7 years . This is the figure that you 
mentioned during the hearing. 

The Administration characterized H.R. 4 as a cut in spending after looking at its effects on 
the baseline at the time the legislation was pending, 'this was consistent with CBO’s analysis 
at that time. 
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Mr. Collins. Something was mentioned earlier about the school 
lunch program or the school lunch block grant. Truthfully, there is 
no school lunch block grant being proposed in the bill that we are 
now discussing, is that not true? 

Ms. Bane. Again, I have not seen the bill. I am delighted if that 
is the case. 

Mr. Collins. We are staying with current law, is that right? Yes, 
we are. We are staying with current law under the school lunch 
program. Good. 

Thank you. 

Something was said, too, about — and I noticed in your report 
that you say that the President is opposed to the transfer of funds 
of up to 30 percent from one program to another. I think we need 
to define this, and is it not true that the program would have to 
be another program dealing with welfare, though? It could not be 
a State program dealing with any other area of State government, 
just in the area of family and children, is that right? 

Ms. Bane. The broad range of programs would be open there, 
yes. 

Mr. Collins. But the 30 percent could be transferred to the area 
of child care. 

Ms. Bane. It could be, and 

Mr. Collins. If a State is doing exceptionally well in moving peo- 
ple from a welfare roll to a pajn*oll and they needed more money 
for child care, that 30 percent could actually be moved into child 
care to help encourage people to participate. 

Ms. Bane. I was very pleased to hear Mr. Camp’s comment, and 
I am delighted in the bill which you are introducing. You are allow- 
ing the transfer only to child care and not to the broad range of 
programs. That was something that the Governors suggested and 
that we are certainly pleased about, just as we are pleased about 
the fact that the child care money, as I understand it, in your new 
bill is greater than in the bill which the President vetoed, and that 
is terrific. 

Mr. Collins. So I take that as a withdrawal of the objection to 
the 30-percent transfer, then? You said you were pleased with that. 
That is good. 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Collins, as I understood Mr. Camp, there has 
been a change in your position in the bill to narrow the programs 
that the money can be transferred into. If that is correct, and I 
have no reason not to believe Mr. Camp, that is 

Mr. Collins. That means there would be a change in your posi- 
tion on that same issue, then. If we have changed ours, you have 
changed yours? 

Ms. Bane. If there is a difference in the bill. 

Mr. Collins. In your experience in dealing in this area, when a 
person moves from welfare to work, do they normally go to work 
with a small business or a large business, or is there any distinc- 
tion between the two that welfare recipients usually are employed 
by? 

Ms. Bane. There is enormous variation. I would guess that a 
large proportion of them do, in fact, go to work for small busi- 
nesses. That is where a lot of entry level jobs are available these 
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days. I do not have an exact answer to that question, though, Mr. 
Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Did I hear you say entry level jobs? 

Ms. Bane. Most welfare recipients move into entry level jobs, 
yes. 

Mr. Collins. Entry level means that they are low skilled or 
maybe even no skill. 

Ms. Bane. That is true in many cases, yes. 

Mr. Collins. That bothers me about a measure we have on the 
floor today dealing with the minimum wage, which in history has 
shown to eliminate entry level jobs. In fact, it is predicted 400,000 
jobs would be eliminated under the increase in minimum wage that 
is being proposed today. Yet, we say that most welfare recipients 
who leave welfare and go to a payroll go to a small business at an 
entry level job. I hate that we may be moving on something that 
would eliminate some of those entry level jobs, because there is a 
possibility there that people on welfare could move to these jobs. 

I see my time is up again, and we again thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mrs. Kennelly is recognized. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My staffer just handed me something on the transfer, and we are 
asking questions of Dr. Bane on the transfer. It is almost unfair 
because we have not seen the bill you have introduced today and 
we are very anxious to see it. As I began in the opening statement 
saying, I think we all want to do welfare reform. I tWnk we can 
end by saying we all want to do welfare reform, and hopefully, we 
will all be able to work together and get a welfare bill. 

Chairman Shaw. I might say, if the gentlelady would yield, that 
the subject of the hearing today is the Clinton welfare bill. Tomor- 
row will be the bill that we are filing. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. I am just say- 
ing it is hard to answer questions in relation to the new bill until 
we have a little time to get another look at it. 

Mr. Chairman, I just would say to you, and I think you and I 
agree on this, that here we are, all of us, in the first day of hearing, 
and we are going to have another day tomorrow, really in agree- 
ment. 

What I hope is that we work this out and pass a bill, and I just 
hope — and I know I am preaching to the choir with you — it would 
be awfully nice if we could pass the welfare bill alone since we 
could all vote for it and agree on it. I just hope you will use your 
good offices not to tie it up with Medicaid. So I hope we get a 
straight up or down vote, because I think a good many of us — I 
know myself — want to vote for welfare reform. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Nussle. 

Mr. Nussle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was wondering. Doctor, if you could tell us what you know of 
the Wisconsin waiver request that is coming. I can tell from your 
testimony today you are very perceptive of what has come down be- 
fore. Are you in the room when these waivers are discussed and de- 
cided? Are you part of that crew that makes that decision, or are 
you the one that makes the decision? Are you the one? 

Ms. Bane. I am often the one. 
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Mr. Nussle. All right. 

Ms. Bane. I am the one that makes the recommendation to the 
Secretary. On Wisconsin, I am the one who makes the decision. 

Mr. Nussle. Then we are talking to the right person. This is 
good. What do you know of the Wisconsin waiver request? What is 
this all about? What are we going to get, or what are you going to 
get? What is this program that they are asking for? Let me try it 
quickly, and then you tell me whether I am wrong. My understand- 
ing is it is basically, get a job. 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. The request we have before us is a 
public document, obviously, and many people will be commenting 
on it. The request has a number of different sections. It expands 
JOBS participation to mothers with young children. It makes some 
changes in the program under which work is provided to people. It 
asks for a time-limited benefit. It guarantees child care to a larger 
range of folks. Then there are a couple of other provisions, as well. 
As I said, it is a subset of the Wisconsin legislation, and we are 
trying to look at it carefully and see exactly what it does. 

Mr. Nussle. The way I understand it, and you are the person 
who is going to be making the ultimate decision, my understanding 
is, from my reading of it, I see nine — ^maybe more, but at least nine 
waivers coming immediately to the surface. I do not know if you 
have a running list of how many waivers they would need. How 
many would they need in order for this to be implemented? I know 
you do not have every little detail all written down, but my under- 
standing is it is nine that come immediately to mind. 

Ms. Bane. Actually, the State has said they need about 40 waiv- 
Grs 

Mr. Nussle. Oh, OK. 

Ms. Bane. That is, they need waivers of 40 provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. I have not counted them all, but that is their re- 
port. 

Mr. Nussle. OK. Let me just run through a couple that I see. 
I will not go through all 40, but there are 9 that come immediately 
to me. There is basically a cold turkey time limit on this thing. Is 
this a waiver that is in the ballpark? 

Ms. Bane. As I said before, our process involves a public com- 
ment period and working with the State. I hope that we can work 
with the State to make sure that the time limit is appropriate. 
Their time limit does have certain exemptions and extensions, as 
I have mentioned. It is not completely clear what those are, and 
I want to clarify that issue with them. 

Their proposal and the waiver that is in place does have exten- 
sions and exemptions from the time limit for folks who cannot 
work. 

Mr. Nussle. Again, my understanding is, according to both your 
bill and, obviously, the current situation, from what I understand 
of what the President endorsed and what Wisconsin has presented, 
it is pretty much a cold turkey. It does not go as far as your bill 
with regard to exemptions for work. This 

Ms. Bane. It treats the exemptions somewhat differently. 

Mr. Nussle. But they are in the ballpark? 
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Ms. Bane. Again, what we are committed to is a safety net for 
children and making sure adults who can work do work and other 
people are protected. 

Mr. Nussle. Let me try another one, then. They end the entitle- 
ment in Wisconsin. Is that in the ballpark for a waiver? These are 
the two big ones. It is the time limit and the end 

Ms. Bane. What they have requested, actually, is not to change 
the assurance that someone who is needy will get aid. What they 
have proposed to do is to say. We are not entitling you to cash ben- 
efits, we are assuring you an opportunity to work and receive bene- 
fits. That is what they are proposing to do, and that is what we 
are encouraging. 

Mr. Nussle. There is a $20 copayment for Medicaid and for child 
care. These are in the ballpark for a waiver? 

Ms. Bane. The Medicaid copayment is not before us. It was not 
part of what they submitted. As you know, we have had a position 
on that, but it is not before us. The child care guarantee and ex- 
pansion is, in fact, before us, and again, we hope to work with the 
State on that. 

Mr. Nussle. The President said he liked it. I think he said he 
endorsed it or endorsed the concepts of it, and going through the 
concepts, when it comes right down to the 40 waivers, and I hit 
some of the big ones and maybe there are some small ones in there, 
my understanding is you are not — I mean, there is no commitment 
from you yet or from the Department that they are going to get 
these waivers. The President said he likes it, but liking it and 
waiving it are two different things, right? 

Ms. Bane. We are constrained by the law, and I also feel it is 
only fair to the State of Wisconsin to make sure that we under- 
stand exactly what is going on and fair to the people of Wisconsin 
to go through the public comment period before I commit. 

Mr. Nussle. I am sure you will be very fair. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

You know, there has been a lot of discussion about the Wisconsin 
waiver, which is not in front of us. I was reading from U.S.A Today 
today and it says, “The Thompson plan moves in the right direction 
by providing wage subsidies and public service jobs.” There is no 
reference to that, I think, in the new plan. 

There has been a lot of discussion today about, Mr. Chairman, 
the new Republican plan which the administration’s chief spokes- 
person here has never seen, nor have we. As you and I have dis- 
cussed, I hope from now on we can work on a bipartisan basis, be- 
cause if we do not, I think it is going to be a dead end. 

Let me say also to Mr. Nussle on SSI, I would like to respond 
to you. I said your bill in that respect was mean to kids, and I 
deeply believed it. There was a 25-p)ercent cut for seriously handi- 
capped children, for their families. You have now dropped that. It 
was harsh. It was mean. I think that is why you dropped it, to your 
credit. 

Let me just say about the contingency fund, we have not seen the 
language. I hope you have changed it, because H.R. 4 allowed a 30- 
percent shift to programs that did not necessarily relate to welfare. 
It could be transferred by the States to the social services block 
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grant, as I remember it, and some of those programs are unrelated 
to welfare. 

I hope we can work on the issue of work and jobs, because it is 
so critical. For me, the key has always been to link welfare with 
work. I just have here the CBO analysis that indicates for the first 
5 years, the plans, the old H.R. 4 and the President’s budget, would 
essentially track. In a few years, H.R. 4 was lower and in other 
years, it was higher, except the fifth year, where there is a large 
jump. We need to find out, Mr. Chairman, why that is. You cannot 
tell from just looking at it. 

Let me, if I might, ask a question of Secretary Bane. The Wiscon- 
sin plan, for example, has a link between the welfare-to-work pro- 
gram and health care. So does the Michigan plan. There is a provi- 
sion so that people who leave welfare, if they are able, as they 
should and must, to go into work, if there is no health care in the 
job they go into, there is a provision in the Michigan plan for a 
transitional health care coverage. You do not have that in your bill, 
as I understand it. It was not in H.R. 4. There was a block grant 
to the States which could or could not provide health care. 

Let me just ask you, as distinctly as you are able to answer 
today, is it essential that there be the linkage between the welfare- 
to-work program and health care? If there is not that linkage, is 
it likely or surely unacceptable to the administration? 

Ms. Bane. We think that it is essential that health care coverage 
be guaranteed to those who now receive it and to those who make 
the transition off of welfare into work. That is something that the 
administration has been very strong on, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. So in other words, a block grant of Medicaid to the 
States will continue to be unacceptable? 

Ms. Bane. [Nods.] 

Mr. Levin. OK. 

Ms. Bane. The administration has said that in the past and will 
continue to say so. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman SHAW. Dr. Bane, we thank you for your testimony this 
morning. I look in your testimony in which you said, speaking of 
the American people, “They want a bill that promotes work and re- 
sponsibility.” I think the i^erican people want a bill that requires 
work and responsibility, and that is exactly what this hill we are 
going to send to the President does. 

I think the marked difference we have with the administration, 
and you said it in your testimony, is that you want to be sure that 
a waiver is one that would be fair to the people of Wisconsin. The 
State legislature of Wisconsin, the State Governor of Wisconsin, be- 
lieve what they have asked for is fair to the people of Wisconsin. 

The main problem we have with our Democrat friends is that 
they want to have it fair to the people of Wisconsin as interpreted 
and seen through the eyes of the bureaucrats in Washington. That 
is what we want to break. That is a linkage that we want to break. 

We feel very strongly that the people of Wisconsin can speak for 
themselves through their own legislature. Governor, and through 
their elected officials; that all compassion is not here in Washing- 
ton. We believe in the States, and this is going to be a problem. 
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The linkage we are talking about, that Sandy was talking about 
between Medicaid and AFDC, by block granting it, there is a prob- 
lem of that linkage, and you talk about that. We feel that that is 
a linkage — and Medicaid, remember, is a partnership program with 
the States. It is not just simply a Federal program. We feel that 
they will make the necessary adjustments. 

So there is a big problem as to who believes in the States and 
trusts the States to do the right thing. Statistically, we have shown 
that the success stories are coming from the States and through 
the imagination of the States and that what they are accomplish- 
ing, which we have not accomplished through 60 years of welfare — 
60 years of welfare — is getting people off of welfare and into work. 
The real laboratories and real success stories are out there in the 
States. 

Whereas certainly this administration, as well as, to a degree, 
the former administration, can take some of the credit in giving 
those waivers. Those waivers are simply letting the knowledge, the 
hands-on treatment of the States go to work to solve some of the 
problems that have become a tradition, a very sad tradition, in 
American government, and that is the growth of the welfare state, 
the growth of the welfare population. This is a linkage we have got 
to break and these are the changes we have got to make. 

I am hopeful that as we reach out to the other side of the aisle, 
as we reach out to the administration, that we can come in and 
really deliver on the campaign promise of this President and that 
is to reform welfare as we know it today. 

The hearing is ended. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene on Thursday, May 23, 1996, at 10 a.m.] 
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House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in 
room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. E. Clay Shaw, 
Jr., (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Chairman Shaw. It looks as though we are out of seats and the 
room is crowded. I apologize for not having a larger room today. If 
everybody could take what seats they have or find a place to stand, 
we will get started. 

Yesterday, we heard about the Clinton administration’s proposal 
on welfare reform. We found the President has now written a bill 
that closely parallels the new Republican bill, H.R. 3507, in almost 
every respect. Whereas 2 years ago, the President defined welfare 
reform as primarily involving just AFDC and child support enforce- 
ment, he now agrees that food stamps. Supplemental Security In- 
come, child nutrition, the Social Services Block Grant Program, and 
welfare for noncitizens must also be reformed. 

In fact, under cross-examination. Secretary Bane was forced to 
admit that the President has come over to the Republican side and 
was, relative to projected spending, reducing Federal outlays in 
every area in which the Republicans think spending is excessive. 
Now the President wants to reduce spending on AFDC, food 
stamps, SSI, child nutrition, and the Social Services Block Grant 
Program. In short, the welfare debate appears to be closing and all 
but over. 

However, yesterday’s hearing also showed the President’s bill 
was flawed in four respects. More specifically, the bill has a porous 
5-year time limit, a work requirement with too many loopholes, 
very weak provisions on noncitizens, and retains far too much con- 
trol of welfare programs right here in Washington, DC. 

We are very worried the left wing of the Democratic party will 
put so much pressure on the President that he will veto another 
good bill, as he has done twice in just the last year and a half 
Thus, we call today’s hearing to dramatize the serious social prob- 
lems that our welfare system is causing and that will continue to 
fester if the President again vetoes welfare reform. 

We need to be perfectly clear about this matter. The current wel- 
fare system is hopelessly flawed. Among its many problems, today 
we will examine only four of the worst. The system fosters depend- 
ency. The system is riddled with fraud. The child support system 
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is deeply troubled, and welfare for noncitizens continues to spin out 
of control. 

We want the Nation to understand that Republicans, with some 
support from our Democratic colleagues, passed legislation that 
fixed these problems last year, but the President vetoed our bill. 
Now we are back again. The major purpose of today’s hearing is 
to show that another Presidential veto will do serious harm to the 
very fabric of American society. 

Make no mistake. The current welfare system constitutes a grave 
threat to our national security because it harms millions of families 
and children. Ironically, one person stands between the Nation and 
sweeping reform of our failed welfare system. That person is none 
other than the President of the United States, the person who 
promised to end welfare as we know it today. 

Mr. President, we hope your advisors perhaps will bring you vid- 
eotapes and a transcript of today’s hearing. We hope before you 
allow yourself to once again be captured by the left wing of your 
party that you carefully consider the dark problems your own ac- 
tions have allowed to devastate the vulnerable children and fami- 
lies you claim to be protecting. Responsibility for these problems is 
squarely on your shoulders. 

Mr. President, in just a few weeks, you will once again have the 
best opportunity any American President has ever had to reform 
our hopeless welfare system and to rescue millions of Americans 
from its grasp. Your choice is clear. Will you answer the needs of 
liberals in your own party or the needs of every American family, 
but especially the Nation’s poor families and their children? 

We welcome all of our guests to this important hearing. Some of 
you have come a long way, and we greatly appreciate your willing- 
ness to pitch in and help Congress solve the welfare problem. 

I now recognize the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Ford, for his 
opening statement. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You were call- 
ing the President’s name so much, I thought he was in the room. 

Chairman Shaw. I looked for him. He was not. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry we are not going to have 
the Republican welfare bill discussed today with the witnesses who 
will be testifying. I know the Republicans introduced that bill yes- 
terday, and we anticipated some discussion of the major compo- 
nents of the bill. 

Instead, we will hear about the research on welfare dependency, 
progress with child support enforcement, more about the financial 
and emotional costs of childhood disability, and the impact of wel- 
fare reform on legal immigrants. Those are important topics, to be 
sure, but I wish we were devoting today’s session to a careful re- 
view of the new Republican welfare reform plan introduced by the 
Republicans yesterday. 

I expect we will be asked to vote on this plan in the next few 
weeks. A thorough public discussion of it would be useful to all of 
us who serve on this Subcommittee. Yesterday, it seemed even my 
Republican colleagues were searching for information about the 
new bill, and perhaps the Chairman will schedule a date sometime 
in the near future so we can, in fact, discuss the Republican wel- 
fare plan. 
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Reforming welfare in a way that protects children remains a pri- 
mary concern to my Democratic Members on this side and the 
Democratic Members in the House, but sensationalizing problems 
that we all agree should be corrected is counterproductive, at best, 
cynical manipulation, at worst. 

I was pleased to learn the latest Republican bill backs off the ex- 
treme cuts in SSI disabled children’s benefits which the President 
vetoed in H.R. 4. The earlier bill would have cut benefits by 25 per- 
cent for even severely disabled children on SSI. However, Repub- 
licans continue to characterize their changes as ending crazy 
checks. In fact, there are fewer than 200 cases where this kind of 
fraud may be involved. That represents only two-one-hundredths of 
1 percent of the nearly 1 million SSI disabled children in America. 
It is unfair to brand a large number of disabled children as recipi- 
ents of crazy checks. 

Among our witnesses today are Kim Bell and her daughter, who 
are truly representative of hundreds of thousands of courageous 
families who are dependent upon the SSI disabled children’s pro- 
gram. They will tell us the real facts about the financial and emo- 
tional costs of childhood disability. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to an informative session today on 
welfare reform in America. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Ford. 

This morning, as you see, we have a lot of people here, a lot of 
interest, a lot of witnesses. I am going to enforce the 5-minute rule 
on both the Members as well as the witnesses. Each of you, as you 
come up, summarize as you may. Your entire statement which has 
been prepared and submitted to the Subcommittee will become a 
part of the full record. 

I now recognize Mr. Becerra, who is from California, a Member 
of Congress. 

Please proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF HON. XAVIER BECERRA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me again say to you and to the Members of the Subcommit- 
tee, thank you for this opportunity to come before you. I under- 
stand there are no other Members testifying, so I do really appre- 
ciate the opportunity to come here and talk a little bit about wel- 
fare and the reform of welfare. 

Let me begin by saying that I, too, am very interested to see 
what this new proposal the Republican leadership announced yes- 
terday contains. I do not believe anyone disputes at this stage that 
the current welfare system is broken and must be replaced, but as 
many have said, reform requires meaningful policymaking and we 
must do everything to avoid politically driven policies. 

In respect to that, let me t^ to focus my remarks on just one 
aspect of what we are discussing with regard to welfare reform. I 
am concerned about a number of provisions and would like to see 
certain things done, but let me focus on something that does not 
often get much attention but in regards to welfare reform seems to 
be a major component because it is providing most of the dollars. 
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and that is legal immigrants, those people who are lawful perma- 
nent residents in this country, having been granted permission to 
be here and have every right now to be here and ultimately will 
become U.S. citizens. 

These are people who pay taxes, just as any citizen does. They 
are required to abide by every single law. In fact, they are under 
more obligation to abide by our laws because if they do not, they 
not only face the penalty of prison or a fine, but they also face de- 
portation, as well. They also are people who are unable to use ben- 
efits for the most part when they first come here because they 
swear they will not become public charges. 

Finally, these are people who, like you and I as citizens, must 
take that solemn oath to be prepared to protect this country in 
time of war. They do that. Many have been awarded medals. We 
have a Congressional Medal of Honor winner who was a legal resi- 
dent, and I suspect we have more than just one, but I am aware 
of at least one. So these are individuals who are in this country, 
and unless you happen to find out that they do not have citizen- 
ship, they are indistinguishable from U.S. citizens. 

What I would like to discuss a little bit in the 5 minutes I have 
is where we seem to be heading. As I understand it, the current 
proposals from the Republican side seem to be getting most of their 
money, most of their savings from eliminating access to services at 
the Federal level and at the State level to legal immigrants. I have 
heard no one say these legal immigrants should stop paying the 
same State, Federal, local taxes, same property taxes, same busi- 
ness taxes, same sales taxes that we as citizens pay to have access 
to government services, but I do understand there is an effort now 
to ban their access to some of these programs. 

Currently, under law, these immigrants are unable to access 
these services until they have been here for several years, and even 
when they do get access, they are required by law to apply the in- 
come of their sponsor, the person who first said, “I will make sure 
that this individual comes in here to be a law abiding, good work- 
ing individual in this country.” 

Those sponsors must have their income deemed to that immi- 
grant, which means if a sponsor happens to have a $30,000 income 
and the immigrant has a $20,000 income, the immigrant is deemed 
to have an income of $50,000, which in most cases would make 
that immigrant ineligible for any public services. 

But there are occasions when an immigrant happens to be in an 
accident not of his or her own making, gets hit by a car, or gets 
hurt on the job, or gets laid off unexpectedly, and there are times 
when the immigrant, like any U.S. citizen who pays taxes, would 
like to have the benefit of being able to turn to the government for 
help in a temporary circumstance. 

But under the proposals I have seen so far, those people who are 
on their way to becoming U.S. citizens would be deprived of that. 
I have not heard much in terms of policy reasons to deny those in- 
dividuals who are paying taxes and defending this country in time 
of war access to those services, but I do know it generates a great 
deal of money. 

Unfortunately, for States like California, Texas, Florida, local- 
ities like Southern California, Los Angeles, Orange County, other 
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cities and counties throughout this Nation, this will act as an un- 
funded mandate, because what you have is a person residing in 
that community, paying taxes that are going to the Federal Treas- 
ury to the tune of billions of dollars, but those dollars will never 
come back to the local community because these immigrants, these 
legal residents will no longer have access to services. It will act as 
a drain to those local coffers, even though most of these people are 
hard-working Americans. It would be a great disservice to those 
communities where we are trying to reform welfare. 

I would just mention that most people who have studied this 
issue will tell us that immigrants on the whole contribute about 
$25 billion more than they take out in any type of public service. 
They generate a great number of jobs. Total immigrant income was 
estimated in 1989 to be about $285 billion. That income ripples 
throughout the economy and what we find is that most of these 
folks are coming to this country legally and have established them- 
selves and are on their way to becoming citizens. They are just a 
step away from becoming U.S. citizens and are trying their hard- 
est. 

It seems to me if we really want to meaningfully reform welfare, 
what we would want to do is try to show those who have decided 
to make this their country and are working hard to prove to us 
they deserve to be U.S. citizens in this country, that we will not 
deny them a service simply because we find them to be a little bit 
different than U.S. citizens because of citizenship status. 

I see my time bas expired, the bell has rung, and I will conclude 
there, Mr. Chairman. I thank you very much for the opportunity 
to come before you and to try to play a role in trying to help shape 
our welfare reform policies. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF HON. XAVIER BECERRA 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


The Original Intent of Welfare Reform 

As President Clinton has often said, the current welfare system is broken and must be replaced. 
This is true for the sake of the people who are trapped by it as well as the taxpayers who pay 
for it. When we began to consider reforming welfare, discussions centered on providing 
sufficient child care to enable recipients to leave welfare for work, rewarding States for placing 
people in jobs, restoring the guarantee of health coverage for poor families, requiring States to 
maintain their stake in moving people from welfare to work, and protecting States and families 
in the event of economic downturn and population growth. 

But current proposals do little to move people from welfare to work. They are burdened with 
deep budget cuts and structural changes that fall short of real reform. For example, H.R. 4 
was designed to meet an arbitrary budget target rather than to achieve serious reform. The 
legislation makes damaging structural changes and deep bud^t cuts that would fall hardest on 
cWldren and undermine States’ ability to move people from welfare to work. Making $60 
billion in budget cuts and massive structural changes which puncture the safety net in a variety 
of programs, including foster care and adoption assistance, help for disabled children and legal 
immigrants, food stamps, and school lunch is not welfare reform. 

With regard to legal immigrants and welfare use, my testimony will point out several important 
facts; 1) severe and unnecessary cuts to immigrant tenefits were made in the conference report 
and in more recent proposals; 2) the Democratic compromise bill recognized that some access 
to benefits by legal immigrants could be altered in the name of welfare reform while preserving 
fairness and protecting the most vulnerable; 3) cuts are not warranted based on the evidence of 
use of benefits by immigrants, which is low; and 4) immigrants make valuable and lasting 
contributions to our society. 


The Conference Agreement and the Democratic Position Compared 

The conference agreement on welfare reform and the Democratic position are vastly different in 
their treatment of legal immigrants. 

The Conference Agreement 

The conference agreement passed in the House on December 21 of 1995 is especially hard on 
poor legal immigrants. Illegal immigrants are already ineligible for virtually all federal benefit 
programs. 

Low-income legal immigrants would be denied aid provided under major programs such as 
SSI, Medicaid, and Food Stamps, as well as assistance provided under smaller programs such 
as Meals-on- Wheels to the homebound elderly and prenatal care for pregnant women. In 
certain areas, the immigrant provisions of the conference agreement are more severe than those 
of either the House or Senate welfare bills. 

Among the most severe provisions arc those that would affect the ability of poor elderly and 
disabled immigrants to receive SSI. Nearly half a million current elderly and disabled 
beneficiaries who are legal immigrants would be terminated from the program. They could 
qualify only after they Iwcame citizens or worked for ten years. For many poor immigrants 
who are old or disabled and can neither work nor, given their age or physical or ment^ 
condition, leam all that is necessary to obtain citizenship, this is tantamount to a lifetime denial 
of benefits. 

The food stamp restrictions are equally severe. Both the House and Senate bills would have 
permined food stamp benefits to continue for those legal immigrants who have been in the 
United States at least five years and are either 75 years of age or older or too disabled to 
naturalize. The conference agreement, however, makes most legal immigrants who are 75 or 
over or too disabled to naturalize ineligible for food stamps. They would be made ineligible for 
SSI as well. 

These severe SSI and food stamp resuictions affect many legal immigrants with no other 
sources of support; for example, poor elderly and disabled immigrants whose sponsor has died 
or become impoverished. Child nutrition programs, including school lunch, and prenatal care 
are included in the list of banned programs. 
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The Castle/Tanner Compromise 

More recently, Representative Michael N. Castle and Representative John S. Tanner have 
worked diligently to come to a welfare compromise diat can adchess the outstanding concerns 
of many Democrats as well as Republicans. While their effort has resulted in progress on 
many fronts, on the issue of benefits to legal immigrants, this compromise is unnecessarily 
harsh. 

The compromise is similar to H.R. 4, the House-passed bill, with several changes. As in 
H.R. 4, there is a ban on AFDC, food stamps, and SSI. While deeming is eliminated for all 
federal means-tested programs, Ae bill requires that Medicaid be deemed until citizenship. 

There are several groups who are exempt: battered women are exempt from any deeming 
requirements, families with children are exempt from the food stamp ban, disabled children are 
entirely exempt from bars and deeming, those who have paid FICA taxes for 60 months are 
entirely exempt, non-citizen’s children are exempt ftom school lunch and child nutrition 
provisions, and non-profits are exempt from verification requirements. 

The Democratic Compromise 

The following provisions were made part of the Democratic substitute to the House welfare 
reform bill. The Democratic substitute was supported by every Democrat in the House, The 
Democratic substitute’s immigrant provisions would m^e two significant changes in current 
law treatment of legal immigrants’ access to federal welfare benefits. 

First, the Democratic substitute would require that all family-based, employment-based, or 
diversity-based legal immigrants have a sponsor execute on their behalf a legally binding 
affidavit of support before they could be admitted to the United St^es or before they could 
have their status adjusted to that of a Lawful Permanent Resident. The affidavits of support 
would be enforceable against all federal, state, and local means-tested cash benefits. 

Second, the Democratic substitute would extend sponsor-to-immigrant deeming in the AFDC, 
Food Stamp, and SSI programs until an immigrant attains citizenship. (Deeming requires that 
an immigrant’s sponsor’s income be considered as part of the immigrant’s income in 
determining the immigrant’s eligibility for benefits.) 

Several classes of legal immigrants would be exempt from the sponsor-to immigrant deeming 
provisions. The exempted classes of immigrants would be: 

• Legal permanent residents who are 75 years of age or older who have resided in the U.S, 
for five or more years; 

• Veterans, active duty service members, and their spouses and minor children; 

• Victims of domestic violence; and 

• Legal permanent residents (and their spouses and minor children) who have paid self- 
employment or social security taxes in each of 20 different calendar quarters. 

Immigrants and Actual Benefit Use 

The readiness of many observers to believe that immigrant net public sector costs are high is 
due at least in part to the myth that immigrants are heavy users of welfare. Many believe that 
both legal and illegal immigrants are drawn to this country by the lure of the “welfare magnet.” 
In fact, many immigrants, including most recent arrivals, are prevented from receiving most 
forms of welfare or public assistance; 

Undocumented immigrants are eligible for very little public assistance except for 
emergency medical care under Medicaid and Women, Infants and Children (WIC) program 
benefits. 

Immigrants who legalized their status under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986 are barred from most federally-funded public assistance programs for five years after 
legalization. 

Immigrants granted temporary protected status under the Immigration Act of 1990 are 
barred from most federal benefit programs. 

Lawful permanent residents are effectively barred from receiving most cash assistance 
during their first three years -- and in some cases five years -- in the country. Because their 
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sponsor’s income is “deemed” to be theirs during this period when determining eligibility for 
benefits. 

The statistics on welfare use among immigrants reflect the effectiveness of these restrictions. 
According to research completed by the Uiban Institute, among non-reftigee immigrants of 
working age who entered during the 1980s, 2.0% report welfare income versus 3.7% of 
working-age natives. This difference is quite substantial, particularly in light of the relatively 
low incomes of these recent immigrants. Among longer-term immigrants of working age, 
3.2% are on welfare, still below the proportion of woricing-age natives on welfare. 

While welfare use among refugees is higher, there is a strong practical and ethical case for 
providing them support upon arrival. TTiey are fleeing persecution, their departure is 
unplanned, and they arrive often traumatiz^ by war. By sheer definition, these immigrants 
seek refuge. 

Legal Immigrant Use of SSI 

While it is true that noncitizen use of SSI has increased subst^tially over the last twelve years, 
it is important to note that immigrant use of SSI is not spiraling out of control. In fact, the rate 
of increase peaked in 1991 and is now at its lowest level since reliable statistics started being 
collected in 1982. Statistics also show that the noncitizen proportion of the SSI applicants has 
also been declining since 1990, from 8.2% in that year to 6.8% in 1994. Finally, the absolute 
number of applications by noncitizens declined last year for the first time by 3.5%. 


The Contributions of Legal Immigrants 

While little work has been done on the contributions of immigrants, a recent study by the 
Urban Institute compiled an impressive array of factual data which shows that contributions of 
immigrants to the U.S. economy are substantial. It becomes clear that immigrants are not a 
burden to this country and in fact create significant wealth and opportunities. 

Research has shown that immigrants create more jobs than they themselves fill. One of the 
most positive employment effects of immigration is the retention of industries that would 
otherwise have moved overseas. If no Mexican immigration to Los Angeles had occurred 
between 1970 and 1980, for example, 53,000 production jobs. 12,000 high paying non- 
production jobs, and 25,000 jobs in related industries would have been lost. 

Another source of job creation is the entrepreneurial activities of immigrants themselves. In 
1990, almost 1 .3 million immigrants were self-employed, a rate higher than natives. 

Regarding spending habits, immigrant spending ripples through the economy, creating jobs 
and generating revenues for businesses and governments. Tot^ immigrant income in 1989 - 
$285 billion according to the 1990 census - represented about 8% of all reported income, 
equal to immigrants’ share of the population (7.9%). Even recent immigrants with their 
relatively low earnings had an aggregate income in 1989 of $80 billion. 

Ocher nonquantified benefits of immigrants include the job-creation effect of the newspapers, 
magazines, and radio and TV stations serving immigrant communities. Also, in cities 
throughout the country, immigrants are credited with reviving once-abandoned commercial 
areas and with revitalizing entire neighborhoods. 

Finally, and importantly when considering receipt of benefits by immi^ants, immigrants are 
net contributors to the tax base. In aggregate, immigrants pay $25 billion more annually than 
they receive in benefits according to an Urban Institute study. 

Conclusion 

Provisions in the welfare reform bills which were passed by the House and the Senate would 
restrict eligibility to Medicaid, food stamps, SSI, AFDC, and other federal programs to legal 
immigrants. Such a move turns back the clock to a darker time when people in America, but 
only certain people in America, lived and worked under the shadow of second class status. 

There is no justification for targeting immigrants who do not abuse the welfare system. 
Immigrants work hard, play by the rules, pay taxes, and serve in the military at America’s 
calling. Most immigrants are long-term residents who have lived in this country and paid taxes 
for ten years or more. Immigrants do not come to this country to take advantage of our welfare 
system. On the contrary, studies indicate that non-citizens are less likely to use welfare than 
their citizen counterparts. 
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As the Governors may have realized when they decided not to ban immigrants from welfare 
receipt in their welfare proposal, some immigrants will still experience personal hardships. 
When the federal government reduces its contributions for caring for the needy, including those 
legally in our country under laws enacted by Congress, those individuals’ ne^s do not 
disappear. Instead, the burden is simply shifted to StMes and local communities. As a result, 
not only will immigrant families su^er, but State and local governments will suffer the sight of 
their iramigr^t residents paying federal taxes to Washington (none of the so-called reform 
proposals relieve immigrants fmm paying taxes for services they are being denied) and 
Washington failing to return a fair share of those immigrant-generated tax dollars to the location 
of their creation. 

1 hope that the testimony received today will help to inform the debate and will make clear that 
cutting benefits to immigrants is not welfare reform, rather it is a budget-cutting measure that is 
certain to adversely impact immigrant children, immigrant families, and States and localities 
where they reside. 

I thank the Committee for allowing me this opportunity to provide testimony and stand ready to 
assist as consideration of this matter continues. 
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Chairman Shaw. Do any of the Members have any questions? 

Mr. Levin. I do. 

Chairman Shaw. Sandy. 

Mr. Levin. I will not ask a question, but Mr. Chairman, I want 
to use part of my 5 minutes to reflect on your comments because 
I think we have an opportunity in this Congress to achieve welfare 
reform if we do not allow it to become totally politicized. 

You and I have talked a lot about this. I hope the statement you 
read was not written by you because I think, if I might say so, it 
does not get us off on the foot or the feet necessary for us to work 
together. 

Chairman Shaw. Would the gentleman yield, because I think you 
have got to know the frustration we feel on this side when we work 
with the President. When I went down to the Blair House con- 
ference, the President said to all of those present — he and Vice 
President Gore spent the whole day with us — he instructed every- 
one in that room to come back and work with him to try to fashion 
a welfare bill. 

We got a bill. We sent it down. It is very much modeled after 
what the President ran on and what was in the platform of your 
party, the Democratic party. We sent it down after all of the work 
that we had done, and I can tell you, frustration was building 
through several Congresses where we were absolutely gagged from 
even passing a welfare bill. We sent it down and he vetoes it, not 
once, but twice. 

Mr. Levin. Let me just spell out again why that happened. We 
started this welfare reform effort in this Subcommittee long before 
1992. We took steps in 1988 to begin to link welfare to work. The 
President vetoed H.R. 4 because it was inadequate on child care. 
You have backed off your H.R. 4 proposal and moved toward what 
the Governor provided, which is close to where President Clinton 
was. 

In terms of the contingency allocation, which the President said 
was inadequate to cover times of recession, the Governors said your 
program was inadequate. You have now adopted something along 
those lines, apparently. We had to scramble to see the bill. We did 
not even have the courtesy of being shown the bill before it was 
introduced or even after it was introduced. We waited until mid- 
night last night and then, I think, into the early hours. 

Chairman Shaw. It was just introduced yesterday, Sandy. I do 
not know where— — 

Mr. Levin. But if there is a true bipartisan effort, you would 
think we would see it. SSI children, the President made clear that 
your provision for cuts of 25 percent for families with severely 
handicapped kids was too harsh. The Governors said the same 
thing and you have backed off it. 

When it comes to foster care, you ended the present assurance 
that States will have adequate moneys. The Governors said the 
same. You have backed off your position and now moved toward 
where the President was. 

In terms of child nutrition, the Governors did not accept H.R. 4. 
You again ended the assurance of funding and went over to a block 
grant. As I understand your bill, you have abandoned that position. 
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So, look, there were legitimate, strong reasons for the President’s 
veto. He said it was not strong enough on work and it punished 
kids. You have moved, and there is, I think, a basis for negotiation 
if we do not stand here or sit here and try to make political points. 
There are some legitimate issues that are outstanding and they in- 
clude — 

Chairman Shaw. If the gentleman 

Mr. Levin [continuing]. Let me just finish. Food stamps, I do not 
know what you are going to be doing with that. The issue of State 
accountability and whether there can be a State transfer as in your 
original bill, 30 percent on a broad basis, contrary to what was said 
here, unrelated to welfare, under the Social Services Block Grant 
Program. A lot of moneys could have been shifted there by States 
unrelated to welfare. 

The Medicaid linkage, the President made it clear. There has to 
be health care for those who move from welfare to work, for their 
children. You delink that in H.R. 4 and apparently continue to do 
so. That is a legitimate difference of opinion and we need to discuss 
it. 

Another issue is legal immigrants, and I just want to ask Xavier 
if you can sum up, because I do not think you had time, why you 
think that the present proposal — ^we have not seen it, but I think 
it is the same as H.R. 4 — is too harsh. Just sum it up, if you can, 
in a few seconds. 

Mr. Becerra. As you said, we have not seen it yet, but if I un- 
derstand it, if it is similar to H.R. 4, the problem is you have peo- 
ple who are paying taxes yet will require a service if they become 
injured or an accident occurs. That does not end. The local govern- 
ment, the local hospital will still have to provide a service, but the 
local hospital, the local government will never see the Federal tax 
dollars that immigrant contributed to the stream of the economy 
come back to the local government so that the local government 
will be reimbursed legitimately for the cost of that particular serv- 
ice. 

That is the concern. You have billions of dollars being produced 
by legal residents that are going to the Federal Treasury but with 
H.R. 4 would never make it back to the localities where they live 
and work. That would be totally unfair, not just to the person who 
worked and paid the taxes but to each and every neighbor that 
that person has because now those neighbors are being told, you 
have got to pay more taxes locally because the Federal Government 
has decided to keep some of those dollars your neighbor, as a legal 
immigrant, paid into the Federal Treasury. 

There can be distinctions, and some of us have agreed. We can 
see things like extending the deeming requirement so people who 
come to this country must abide by their word in saying, “We will 
not become public charges.” But to eliminate them completely from 
programs simply because the characteristic that distin^ishes them 
is they have not yet become citizens, because they ultimately will, 
would be unfair. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Becerra, you make a very strong statement 
and I can understand the logic of your argument. I would just say 
to you that going on welfare is a deportable offense under existing 
law. 
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Mr. Becerra. Absolutely. 

Chairman Shaw. Under existing law. 

Mr. Becerra. Correct. 

Chairman Shaw. There is a strong disproportionate number of 
noncitizens on welfare today, and that is a problem. 

Mr. Becerra. Mr. Chairman, I would disagree with you very 
strenuously on that point. Most of the studies, I think, that have 
been done, and we can all show studies that show whatever we 
wish, but most studies show that legal immigrants, legal residents, 
use welfare at a much smaller rate than the citizen population. 

Where you will find a dramatic number of legal residents using 
welfare is in the refugee population, but understand why. Refugees 
come to this country literally with only the clothes on their back. 
They are asking for refuge because they are escaping political per- 
secution or death. 

We have, as a country, always said — this is not anything new. 
We have always said, if you are a refugee, you are going to be enti- 
tled to some Federal assistance, as we provided to the Vietnamese 
who came over, because we understand your circumstances. Those 
individuals in that category of legal immigrants have skewed the 
readings for legal immigrants. But if you take away the refugee 
population from the legal immigrant category, you will find, on the 
whole, legal immigrants use welfare much less than the U.S. citi- 
zen population does. 

The one area that I know that the gentleman has pointed out in 
the past, SSI, which has seen a dramatic increase in the number 
of elderly immigrants, is attributed not to fraud, not to misuse of 
the program, but to the fact that over the years, we have had an 
increasing population of immigrants and, obviously, some of those 
immigrants have become older and eligible for SSI or some came 
at an older age. So we have seen that increase. 

But quite honestly, what we have seen over the last few years 
is a decrease in the rate of those people coming in under that cat- 
egory. So Social Security will tell you, it is not because of abuse. 
HHS will tell you, it is not because of abuse or misuse of the pro- 
gram. 

Chairman SHAW. Mr. McCrery. I would say that Mr. Becerra is 
on a tight schedule, so you will be the last person to question him. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Becerra, for appearing before us today. 

I have before me the most recent study I am aware of on the par- 
ticipation of immigrant families in welfare benefits in the United 
States. 

Mr. Becerra. And which study is that? 

Mr. McCrery. It is a study by George Borjas, who is a professor 
at the John F. Kennedy School 

Mr. Becerra. And understand that Mr. Borjas’ study does not — 
it is aggregate. He talks about immigrant families. So you could 
have one immigrant 

Mr. McCrery. No, he does. He does. 

Mr. Becerra. The Borjas study that you are speaking of 

Mr. McCrery. If you will let me finish, then feel free to bring 
the study 
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Chairman Shaw. The time belongs to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. McCrery. Borjas does, in fact, distinguish between refugees 
and the general immigrant population. While he acknowledges that 
the refugee participation is much higher, he concludes that even 
without that, the immigrant participation is considerably higher 
than the native-born population. Mr Borjas concludes. 

In fact, if you take into account all forms of welfare, not just cash benefits, the 
participation rate among immigrant households is 47 percent higher than native- 
born households in this country. 

The general conclusion that Mr. Borjas reaches is that the evidence 
has become overwhelming that immigrant participation in welfare 
programs is on the rise in this country. 

I do not discount what you have shared with us this morning. In 
fact, I would hope that you would work with us to try to find a way 
to stem this rise. But first, we must admit there is a problem. We 
cannot continue to say that the immigrant population is not a prob- 
lem in terms of participation in the welfare programs because the 
evidence, as Professor Borjas has said, is overwhelming that it is. 
But I am encouraged by your willingness to look at the deeming 
element. That is certainly a step forward. I would welcome any 
comments you would make. 

Mr. Becerra. I thank you for the opportunity to respond. Let me 
say that perhaps the most important thing I just heard you say is 
we should work together. I think you are absolutely correct. There 
are things that need to be done within the system of welfare or so- 
cial services for anyone, whether you are a citizen or a legal resi- 
dent in this country. 

What I would ask you to do, though, is take a look at the Borjas 
study. What you will find is that Mr. Borjas did a study of families, 
of households, and if he found one individual in the household who 
was an immigrant, he categorized it as a single unit. So a house- 
hold that had six people in it, if one individual was on welfare, 
then that unit was on welfare. If the person who was on welfare 
was not an immigrant but was a U.S. citizen, it made no difference. 
That household unit was still counted as being on welfare. 

That is why you see such a marked increase of welfare use 
among the immigrant population; not because it is the individual 
immigrant using the welfare, it is because of the household where 
the immigrant was was included. What you will find is if you 
disaggregate, as the RAND studies have done and those studies 
that have tried to collect all of the information from all the dif- 
ferent researchers, including Mr. Borjas, is that the level of usage 
of welfare by legal immigrants is low. 

The principal reason is when you are a legal immigrant, you 
have signed a document saying, “I will not become a public charge. 
If I do become a public charge, I understand that I can be de- 
ported.” And second, you have to sign another document that says. 

For me to come in, I have to be sponsored by someone, a U.S, citizen who says 
that that person, that citizen will be responsible for me should I ever become a pub- 
lic charge. 

So if there are increases, which the RAND study did not show, 
then certainly we should address that. But perhaps the most im- 
portant thing we should do is, as I said before, you can take a 
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study and do anything you want with it, is to first decide, Do we, 
as a country, wish to exclude and completely ban people from ac- 
cess to a service when the only distinction between that person and 
someone else who is a U.S. citizen is the fact they have not yet 
reached the point of being sworn in? 

I have so many people coming to me these days asking me. 

You mean, I am working right now, but if I should happen to get injured on the 
job, I am going to lose the ability to go after my employer to help me pay, or if I 
need some temporary assistance, maybe to seek some public assistance, given that 
I pay taxes? 

I must tell them, if these proposals pass, that would be the case. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. You may know about the CRS study. 
CRS is a completely nonpartisan, objective institution, and they 
conclude that although immigrants constitute only 6 percent of the 
overall population, they constitute 10 percent of all SSI recipients, 
16 percent of SSI recipients aged 65 or older, 7 percent of people 
living in AFDC families, 12 percent of people living in families re- 
ceiving State assistance, 8 percent of Medicaid recipients, and 8 
percent of people living in households receiving food stamps. So 
there again 

Mr. Becerra. You see, that is all consistent with what has been 
said before. The reason you have a high SSI rate is because you 
find a lot of immigrants are not high income, and if they do get in- 
jured, they are not going to be insured, so they will turn to the 
Supplemental Security Income Program. 

Chairman Shaw. I am afraid that is going to have to be the last 
word in respect to your schedule, but I would like to say, I am sure 
you know as well as I do the courts have ruled the document that 
people sign to sponsor someone in the country and say that they 
will not allow them to become a public charge has been ruled by 
the courts as unenforceable. That is something we hope to change. 

Mr. Becerra. Mr. Chairman, that is something we should make 
enforceable in every respect that we can, absolutely. 

Chairman Shaw. We look forward to your supporting that. 

Thank you for being with us. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question? 

Chairman SHAW. He is trying to make a plane. I will be glad to 
recognize you and then Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Rangel. Do you think we make the existing law enforceable, 
that is, as relates to sponsors and deportation for those who are 
public charges, and we have greater flexibility in the laws for those 
who find themselves in harm’s way? If they have a history of le- 
gally working and paying taxes, shouldn’t they be given some equi- 
table rights? 

Mr. Becerra. Mr. Rangel, I believe there is every opportunity to 
come to some consensus here. If someone has come into this coun- 
try saying, “I promise you that I will not become a public 
charge 

Mr. Rangel. Exactly. 

Mr. Becerra [continuing]. “And I have a U.S. citizen in the 
country who is going to be my sponsor who has promised this gov- 
ernment, as well, that that person will not let me become a public 
charge,” I believe that we should do everything to enforce those two 
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promises so that no one in this country, no one in this government, 
and ultimately the government is the people, has to worry about 
taking care of someone who has made a promise to us. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I think some Americans 
believe we cannot afford to take care of our own, much less people 
that come into the country illegally or those who are not citizens. 
But we have a great reputation as a country having a heart and 
we should enforce the law against those who violate their promise. 
I think many Members will support you to help those with equity, 
which I know is in the heart of everybody, for someone that just 
falls in harm’s way while they are waiting to become an American 
citizen. If you put together a little team of those that have an inter- 
est in it, we will work very closely with you. 

Chairman Shaw. That is a part of the immigration bill which the 
President has threatened to veto. I do not know where that stands 
now as far as the Senate or the conference. I think it is in con- 
ference. I think the Senate has passed one and it is in conference. 

Mr. Rangel. What I am saying is, rather than just generalizing 
and proposing a law that says if you are not a U.S. citizen, you do 
not have access to anything, I think we can find something to rec- 
ognize equity and still tighten up and find savings someplace else. 

Mr. Levin. Would the gentleman yield for just one comment? 

Mr. Rangel. I yield. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, I think that the bill we passed on im- 
migration — and I will just take 20 seconds — provides a basis for 
further discussions, but this bill goes considerably further than the 
provisions in the immigration bill. So I hope we can sit down and 
see if we can work this out to make sure contracts are, indeed, en- 
forced as well as enforceable and people do not try to beat the sys- 
tem, while at the same time, people who are in the process of be- 
coming citizens are not left totally out in the cold if they happen 
to come on difficult circumstances. 

I would think there is some common ground available here if we 
will work at it, and we are willing to do that. 

Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me thank you for your eloquent testimony. 

Mr. Becerra. Mr. Rangel, if I could make one last comment, I 
was asked by my mother the other day how this would have af- 
fected her. She has been a citizen for over 25 years. I had to tell 
my mother, had she come into this country after — she came in 
about 1950 or 1952 — had she come in under the circumstances that 
now confront some of the folks that are coming legally into this 
country, she probably would not have access to certain services, 
even though she has worked her entire life, never been on welfare, 
and, in fact, at one point was a social worker in a welfare depart- 
ment in Sacramento, California, never using welfare. 

But I had to tell my mother — she is fortunate, she is a U.S. citi- 
zen, but the only thing that distinguished her when she was a legal 
resident from someone who now might be deprived of access to a 
service, even though she was paying taxes, was that she is a little 
different, or was a little different. Unfortunately, being only dif- 
ferent in the sense of not having yet been sworn in would have de- 
prived my mother, who has always been a taxpayer, of the oppor- 
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tunity to use the services this country has made available to those 
who fall under some circumstance not of their own making. 

Mr. Eangel. We all believe we should do right, but we have to 
make a political statement. If we can agree on it, I think that 
would be important. 

Mr. Becerra. I thank everyone for their time. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. 

I think the political statement has been made, and that is, we 
should enforce the laws that are on the books today and those affi- 
davits that are signed when people come to this country. I think 
that is the political statement. 

In relation to the public assistance, though, as long as you sup- 
plant with public funds the responsibility that is entered into when 
those affidavits are signed, you will have a very tough time enforc- 
ing the laws. 

Tax dollars that are paid into the government are not paid in 
strictly and solely for social benefits. There are a lot of other bene- 
fits, as you well know, that come from being a resident of this 
country, whether you are here legally as an immigrant or whether 
you are here as a citizen. Until such time as you become a citizen, 
become a vested interest, those dollars you pay in are providing for 
a lot of other services, and once you become vested as a citizen, the 
social benefits are available then. 

I can appreciate what you are saying and I do not mind having 
the dialog, and I think it is very good for you to come to the Sub- 
committee and to present your views on this. I think also that 
when it comes to actually working together, that you formulate 
some provisions you would like to see and not just say, let us work 
together to get it done. Put it down in black and white, send it to 
us and let us review, and also have a dialog about the information 
that you send to us. 

Thank you for appearing here, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becerra. If I could respond, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Collins, 
if you would give me a moment to respond, I thank you for the 
offer. In fact, I have submitted proposals on how to deal with the 
issue of legal residents when it comes to welfare. Those did gen- 
erate up to about $6 or $7 billion of savings by extending the pe- 
riod under which someone would not qualify for a particular service 
because you have a sponsor who says he or she will be the care- 
taker. 

So, in essence, making the affidavit enforceable so that the spon- 
sor, if not the immigrant, would have to provide the moneys for 
any service, that has been done. 

Chairman Shaw. We may be closer than you think, because the 
bill provides that someone who has been here 10 years can collect 
welfare. So it is not just an absolute cutoff. The people who have 
been here paying their taxes, working hard, and do not have a 
sponsor now to fall back on, they are covered ^ter 10 years. 

Mr. Becerra. Mr. Chairman, you are right. That is a good provi- 
sion within any of the proposals, because we are recognizing if you 
work hard, you should have that access. 

Chairman Shaw. I think it is a good sign when you say anything 
good about that proposal. 
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Mr. Becerra. No, let me tell you, I know we are all trying to re- 
form. I just hope that what we do is do it so we are doing it across 
the board. When Mr. Collins says you vest in your rights to access 
to certain services, I would only say that the 14th amendment does 
not talk about U.S. citizens. It talks about every individual in this 
country. 

I suspect that if we look back to the 1700s when we had folks 
dump tea into a harbor in Boston, what they fought against was 
taxation without representation. But what you have is a whole 
group of people, about 10 million people in this country, who are 
lawfully in this country, who are paying taxes and now face the 
specter of not being able to get a service from a government they 
pay taxes to. That, to me, seems another reason to throw some 
more tea into the harbor. We want to make sure we do 

Mr. Collins. Reclaiming my time, though, that was prior to our 
social programs today. In fact, I believe I read somewhere where 
they tried to actually have a social living at that time. They tried 
it for 1 year and they all almost starved to death, so they finally 
got out hoofing it on their own so that they all could exist. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your time. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

We have a vote on the floor, so if the next panel can be seated 
while we are out, we will recess for just a few moments in order 
to vote. 

I would like to also, just in very short response to what you said, 
Sandy, regarding the bill, the bill was filed after 8 p.m. last night. 
The administration came by our offices and picked up a copy. Your 
offices, I think, did not get it last night, but it was delivered out- 
side your door at 8 a.m. this morning. I think that is pretty good, 
because the bill was being worked on all day. So it was made avail- 
able to you all just as soon as we had it. It would have been given 
to you last night had you had the staff to take it. It was hand deliv- 
ered outside your office at 8 o’clock . 

We are trying to work with you, and I know what it is like to 
be in the minority, believe me, after 14 years of it. I am trying to 
work as closely as I can to be sure you all are informed so you do 
have an opportunity to debate the issues with us in an open and 
proper manner. 

We will stand in recess for approximately 10 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. If everybody could take their seats, come in or 
out, whatever direction you are going. I apologize for the delay. I 
think we have about an hour and a half now before we will be in- 
terrupted again. 

Our next panel includes Dr. Pavetti, who is a research associate 
at the Urban Institute of Washington, DC; Ed Schilling, who is the 
director of the Fond du Lac County Department of Social Services, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, which has been in the news quite a bit 
lately; and Robert Rector, senior policy analyst at the Heritage 
Foundation, Washington, DC. 
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Thank you, and to repeat again, we are going to be enforcing the 
5-minute rule on Members and the speakers. 

Dr. Pavetti. 

STATEMENT OF LADONNA A. PAVETTI, PH.D., RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE, URBAN INSTITUTE 

Ms. Pavetti. Good morning. Chairman. I would like to thank you 
for this opportunity, as well as other Members of the Subcommit- 
tee, to talk with you about time on welfare and welfare depend- 
ency. What I would like to do is to begin with four summary points 
and then, with the time I have left, I would like to talk about two 
of those points in a little more detail. 

The first point I would like to make is that a complete picture 
of understanding time on welfare requires holding in view two 
seemingly contradictory facts, and those are: The majority of fami- 
lies who ever use welfare actually use welfare for relatively short 
periods of time. But if you look at the current caseload or the case- 
load at any point in time, the majority of families will eventually 
receive welfare for long periods of time. 

The second point I would like to make is that a substantial frac- 
tion of the AFDC caseload could potentially be affected by policies 
to time limit AFDC benefits. On average, at a given point in time, 
about 70 percent of current AFDC recipients have already received 
AFDC for more than 24 months and 48 percent have received as- 
sistance for more than 60 months. 

I think there are two ways to think about those numbers. One 
is that if no one changed their behavior, those are the number of 
families under a time-limited system who would be eligible under 
the current system who would not be eligible with a time limit in 
place. The other way to think about those numbers is the number 
of families who would have to change their behavior or we would 
need to be thinking about. What do you do to get them to change 
their behavior so they will not be affected by a time limit. 

The third point I would like to make is that recipients who spend 
long periods of time on the welfare rolls are primarily women with 
very limited job prospects. Recipients who first receive welfare 
when they are young and never-married mothers are also over- 
represented among long-term recipients, as are minority recipients. 

But education and previous work experience are the two factors 
that are most highly associated with whether or not someone actu- 
ally leaves welfare for work. I do not want to say that being a sin- 
gle parent who has never been married is not important, but the 
most important factors that really do contribute to long stays are 
very low education levels and limited work experience. 

Finally, the final point is that to make a successful transition 
work, there are some families who do spend long periods of time 
on the welfare rolls who are likely to need more assistance than is 
generally provided by our traditional welfare-to-work programs. 
Providing this additional assistance will require flexibility. It will 
require a broad range of allowable welfare-to-work activities, and 
often, it will require additional or redirected staff resources. 

Now what I would like to do is to talk in a little bit more detail 
about what we know about the time people spend on the welfare 
rolls. First of all, I think most people know at this point that the 



welfare system is a very dynamic system. There is a lot of move- 
ment on and off. In an average year, about one-half of the AFDC 
caseload actually turns over. 

Of those people who leave during the year, the estimates are 
anywhere from one-half to two-thirds actually leave for work. A 
small percentage actually leave for marriage. It is probably about 
15 percent. The others leave for a variety of different reasons. 
Those who leave are then replaced by new applicants who have 
never received welfare before and by some recipients who have left 
and are coming back again. 

When welfare recipients initially come on, most leave in a rel- 
atively short period of time. About one-half leave within the first 
year. But a lot of those who leave come back almost as quickly as 
they left, so that 45 percent actually come back within 1 year of 
leaving. 

When you take into account all of that cycling on and off, if you 
look at women who ever receive welfare, only a moderate fraction 
actually received welfare for long periods of time. About one-third 
actually spend more than 5 years receiving assistance. 

It is important to note that the figures I just talked about are 
for women who ever use welfare, so if you think about over the last 
5 years, we are counting everybody who has ever used welfare. 

You end up with a very different picture if you just take the re- 
cipients who are currently receiving welfare, because it is a smaller 
and different base. Of that group of recipients, there are about 76 
percent who eventually receive welfare for 5 years or longer. That 
is a very different picture. 

I think there is an obvious question, and that question is. Why 
are these two pictures so different? It is because of what I just de- 
scribed. There are two different groups of people. One is a compila- 
tion of a lot of people who have moved on and off and the other 
is just those people who are currently in the system. By definition, 
those who are currently in the system overrepresent long-term re- 
cipients — the only short-term recipients you are currently in the 
system are those who applied recently, while the longer term in- 
clude recipients who have been on for up to 25 years. That is why 
those numbers are so different. 

The point that I think is important to make is that behind those 
numbers, there are very different patterns of welfare abuse. Some 
people use welfare for short periods of time and never return. Oth- 
ers use welfare intermittently, returning when jobs end or they 
have family crisis. Then there is a group of people who use welfare 
continuously. 

I think because of that, it is very difficult to talk about the aver- 
age welfare recipient and I think it is misleading to use numbers 
on the average length of time, which I have reported in my work. 
I think it is very similar to the reason why we do not use average 
income to describe income, because there are some people who have 
very high incomes. Similarly, there are some people who have very 
long stays on welfare. If you use an average for length of stay, you 
get a skewed perspective, so I think it is much better to use full 
distribution than actually using an average. 

Finally, I would like to talk a little bit about Utah’s experience 
of reforming welfare, and the reason why I want to do that is 
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Utah’s reform is unique in that they are the only State I am aware 
of, as a part of their reform, who have not exempted any families 
from participation in work-related activities. So they really are 
working with the full caseload. 

What has happened, and I have spent most of the time that I 
spent in Utah in a particular office outside of Salt Lake City, with- 
in 1^2 years of implementing their reform, their caseload declined 
42 percent. What happened after that decline occurred is they were 
left with a very different group of recipients, and administrators 
and staff alike basically, in hindsight, say that they were totally 
unprepared for how difficult the challenge was of actually helping 
those families, many of them long-term recipients, to move into the 
labor market. 

What they found was many of those families had multiple prob- 
lems. There were problems with very sick kids. There were mental 
health problems. There was substance abuse, very low levels of lit- 
eracy. What Utah has done is not to say we are not going to move 
those families into the labor market, but they really have taken a 
step back and said, we need to do something different. 

So what they have done is to hire more skilled staff, many of 
them with master’s degrees in social work, and what they do is to 
try and come up with a short-term plan on how they can deal with 
some of those problems that are keeping people out of the labor 
market. 

Chairman Shaw. If you could sum up, you are out of time. 

Ms. Pavetti. I did not hear the beep. 

Chairman Shaw. I do not know what happened to the bell. The 
red light is on. 

Ms. Pavetti. Again, just very quickly, the reason why I think 
Utah’s experience is important is I think I really believe we will 
see two stages of welfare reform. We will see an initial stage where 
caseloads will go down quite quickly — down quite dramatically. 
What we will be doing is getting some people who would have been 
on for relatively short periods of time off in shorter periods of time. 
Then in the end, we will be left to struggle with the people who 
really will have a much harder time making it into the labor mar- 
ket. 

I think as we think about time limits, as we think about work 
requirements, we need to think about what are the things that will 
really help that group of families enter the labor market. I think 
there is experience out there that we can do things, but we need 
to be thinking differently than we have in the past. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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STATEMENT OF LADONNA A. PAVETTI, PH.D 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
URBAN INSTITUTE 

Time on Welfare and Welfai e Oependency ' 

Good Morning Chairman Shaw and members of the Subcommittee on Human Resources. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to talk with you today about time on welfare and welfare 
dependency. I plan to address four aspects of this issue. First, the total time families spend on the 
welfare rolls. Second, the percentage of the AFDC caseload who may be affected by time limiis. 
Third, the factors associated with long-term welfare receipt. Finally. I will discuss some implications 
of this information for reforming the welfare system. 

My testimony will amplify and support the following points; 

• A complete picture of time on welfare requires an understanding of two seemingly 
contradictory facts: the majority of families who ever use welfare do so for relatively short 
periods of time, but the majority of the current caseload will eventually receive welfare for 
relatively long periods of time. 

• A substantial fraction of the AFDC caseload potentially could be affected by policies to time- 
lirnjt AFDC benefits. On average, at a given point in time, about 70 percent of current AFDC 
recipients have received AFDC for more than 24 months and 48 percent have received 
assistance for more than 60 months. 

• The strongest predictors of whether a welfare recipient will leave welfare for work are recent 
work experience and educational attainment, including mastery of basic .skills. 

• Some families who spend long periods of time on the welfare rolls are likely to need more 
assistance than is provided by traditional welfare-to-work programs to make a successful 
transition from welfare to work. Providing this additional assistance will require flexibility, 
a broad range of ’'allowable" welfare-to-work activities and additional or redirected staff 
resources. 

Rstimates of Total Time on Welfare 

The estimates of time on welfare that 1 will present today are based on the results of a 
simulation model that uses monthly data on welfare receipt from the National Longitudinal Survey 
of Youth to estimate movement on and off the welfare rolls. These estimates assume that the AFDC 
caseload is In "steady slate." neither increasing or decreasing. During times of transition these 
estimates would need to be adjusted to reflect the changing nature of the AFDC caseload. In general, 
when the caseload is increasing there is an increasing percentage of shorter-term recipients. When 
fhe caseload is declining, longer-term recipients generally account for an increasing fraction of 
families receiving assistance. 

The welfare system is an extremely dynamic system. In an "average" year, about one-half of 
the AFDC caseload leaves the welfare rolls. The best available estimates indicate that between one- 
half and two-thirds of those who leave do so because they have found paid employment. A small 
percentage (less than 15 percent) leave for marriage and the remainder leave for a variety of other 
reasons. Those who leave are replaced by new applicants who have never received assistance before 
and by families who have received assistance previously and are returning to receive assistance again. 

The majority of families who leave the welfare system do so after a relatively short period of 
time - about half leave within a year; 70 percent within two years and almost 90 percent within five 
years. But many return almost as quickly as they left -- about 45 percent return within a year and 70 
percent return by the end of five year.s. 

When one takes into account all of this movement on and off the welfare rolls, only a 
moderate fraction of recipients who ever turn to the welfare system for support end up spending 
relatively long periods of time on the welfare rolls. Over the course of their lifetimes, about one-third 


‘Any views presented here are those of the author and are do not necessarily reflect those of the 
Urban Institute, its trustees or sponsors. 
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of women who ever use welfare will spend longer than five years on the welfare rolls and 60 percent 
will spend 24 months or longer receiving assistance. 

It IS important to note that the figures 1 just presented are for women who ever turn to the 
welfare system for support, regardless of whether they are currently receiving assistance or not. A 
very different picture of time on welfare emerges if one examirtes the total time families currently 
receiving welfare will spend on the welfare rolls over the course of their lifetimes. About 90 percent 
of those currently on the rolls will eventually spend more than 24 months on the welfare rolls and 76 
percent will receive welfare for longer than five years. 

An obvious question is, "Why arc these two pictures of time on welfare so different?" The 
answer to this question is complex, but it primarily lies in the fact that we are estimating total time 
on welfare for two very different groups of recipients. In the first case, we are estimating total time 
on welfare for all families who ever turn to the welfare system for support regardless of whether they 
stayed for a month or for 25 years. In the second case, we are asking the question of a much smaller 
and very specific group of recipients -- those who are currently receiving assistance. Over time, 
long-term recipients accumulate in the system so they are over-represented among the current 
caseload. By definition, the only short-term recipients represented among current recipients are those 
who have applied for assistance recently while the long-term recipients include recipients who first 
received welfare up to 25 years ago. 

In sum, the majority of families who ever turn to the welfare system for support will use it for 
relatively short periods of time, but the nwjority of families receiving assistance at any given point 
in time (le., the current caseload) will eventually receive welfare for relatively long periods of time. 
While these statements often seem contradictory, both are accurate and both arc necessary to present 
a complete picture of time on welfare. 

Behind these total time estimates, are very dilferent patterns of welfare use. Some recipients 
use welfare for a short period of time, leave and never return; others use welfare intermittendy, 
returning for short-term assistance when a job ends or when a family crisis occurs. Still others spend 
long periods of time continuously receiving welfare. Because of these different patterns of welfare 
use, it is difficult to talk about an "average" welfare recipient. My research shows that, on average, 
women who ever use welfare will receive assistance for about six years and current recipients will 
receive assistance for about thirteen years. While accurate, taken by themselves, these figures arc 
misleading because they give undo weight to the experiences of the extremely sn^ number of 
recipients who spend very long periods of time (as much as 25 years) receiving welfare. These very 
long-term recipients do, in fact, exist, but they are the exceptbn, not the rule. Thus, it is not accurate 
to describe the "typical" length of stay on welfare as 13 years. 

Families Affected by Time Limits 

Thus far, I have talked about the total time recipients will spend over the course of their 
lifetimes. For purposes of estimating the percentage of families who may be affected by policies to 
time-limit AFEXH benefits at any given point in time, only the time welfare recipients have spent on 
the welfare rolls to date is of interest Cto average, about 70 {tercent of families receiving assistance 
at a given point in time have already received assistance for at least 24 months and 48 percent have 
received assistance for more than 60 months. Assuming no change in behavior, these are the 
percentages of families currendy receiving assistance who would be eligible for and actually receiving 
benefits under the current system, but would not be eligible to receive assistance with a two-year or 
five-year time limit in place. An alternative interpretation of these numbers is the percentage of 
families who would have to leave welfare sooner than they would under the current system in order 
to not be adversely affected by a time limit on benefits. 

Characteristics Associated with Long-Term Receipt 

Long-term welfare receipt is not an entirely random event. Recipients who first receive 
welfare when they are young, have never married, have low levels of education and have no recent 
work experience are all over-represented among recipients with longer stays on welfare. Minority 
recipients are also over-represented. When these factors are all considered simultaneously, the 
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strongest predictors of whether a recipient will leave welfare for work in a given month are recent 
work experience and educational attainment, including mastery of basic skills. Thus, recipients who 
spend long periods of time on the welfare rolls are primarily women with limited job prospects. In 
fact, the employability of those who are most likely to reach a five-year time limit does not look 
especially promising. Half of those who spend longer than five years on the welfare rolls enter AFDC 
with no labor market experience and 63 percent of these women have less than a high school 
education. Mso, 42 percent first received w'elfare when they were under age 25. the time when the 
vast majority of workers make investments in education and gain experience in the labor market that 
prepares them for stable future employment. 

Implications for Reform; Lessons front Utah's Single Parent Employment Program 

To provide some insight into the implications of this information for reforming the w elfare 
system. I would like to briefly describe Utah’s experience of reforming welfare through its Single 
Parent Employment Program. Utah's reform is the only reform implemented to date that does not 
exempt any AFDC recipients from participation in w'ork-related activities, making it an imponant 
laboratory for examining the issues states are likely to face as an increasing percentage of the AFDC 
caseload, including those who have received assistance for long periods of time, are required to look 
for work. Utah's reform emphasizes quick entry into the labor market and provides recipients who 
leave welfare for work with a variety of transitional services to ease the tran.sition into the labor 
market. Families who do not panicipate in agreed upon activities face the loss of all cash assistance 
after an extensive conciliation process. 

According to workers, the requirement that they work with all recipients, regardless of their 
needs or current ability to find and sustain employment, has changed their work quite dramatically. 
This change has been more pronounced over time as more and more of the job ready recipients find 
employment and leave the welfare rolls. In hindsight, administrators and staff all acknowledge that 
they were unprepared for how difficult it would be to w'ork with some families, especially those w ho 
have received welfare for extended periods of time. Over time, they have found that the vast majority 
of these families experience multiple barriers to employment, ranging from serious mental health 
problems to learning disabilities to substance abuse to children’s mental health and medical problems 
to domestic violence. 

To address the needs of these families and help move them into the labor market. Utah has 
started to hire more skilled workers, generally professionals with a Master's Degree in Social Work 
or Counseling. These workers carry smaller than average caseloads and .serve as a resource for other 
staff who are having difficulty moving particular recipients into the labor market. In some offices, 
substance abuse and mental health professionals are co-Iocated in the welfare office. The goal for 
families who experience a broad range of barriers to employment continues to be employment. 
However. Utah's experience has taught them that while it is fea.sible to require every' family to 
panicipate in activities that will eventually allow them to find unsubsidized employment, not every 
family can Immediately sustain full-time or even pan-dme employment. 

Utah’s experience highlights several important points. Most imponantly, it suggests that 
reforming the welfare system in many areas is likely to involve more than simply requiring families 
to work. When mandated to find work, some families are likely to find employment on their own and 
to do so more quickly than they would had they not been faced with such a mandate. Other families 
will find work with limited assistance. But some families are likely to need more assistance than 
welfare-tO'Work programs traditionally provide. Providing this assistance requires flexibility, a broad 
range of "allowable" activities and additional or redirected staff resources. Utah's experience suggests 
that welfare reform can be used as an opportunity to help families with a variety of needs and 
circumstances take the necessary steps to become self-sufficient and it is possible to incorporate the 
service.s these families need to leave the welfare rolls in a program that emphasizes employment. 
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For additional information; 

Pavetti, LaDonna A. “Who is Affected by Time Limits?” in Welfare Reform: An Analysis of the 
Issues. Edited by Isabel V. SawhiJl. The Urban Institute, 1995. 

Pavetii, LaDonna A. “How Long Do Families Stay on AFDC?, Who Spends Longer Periods of Time 
Receiving Welfare? Why Do People Who Leave Welfare for Jobs Return to the Welfare Rolls?" in 
Looking Before We Leap: Social Science and Welfare Reform. Edited by R. Kent Weaver and 
William T. Dickens. The Brookings Institution, 1995. 

Pavetti, LaDonna A. “Questions and Answers on Welfare Dynamics” Urban Institute Mimeo, 
September 1 1 , 1995. 

Pavetti, LaDonna A. The Dynamics of Welfare and Work: Exploring the Process by Which Women 
Work Their Way Off Welfare. Dissertation Series #D-93-l, Malcolm Wiener Center for Social 
Policy, The Kennedy School of Government, Harvard University. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Schilling. 

STATEMENT OF ED SCHILLING, DIRECTOR, FOND DU LAC 

COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, FOND DU LAC, 

WISCONSIN 

Mr. Schilling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I can only speak for what has happened in Fond du Lac County, 
and we have been, I think by anybody’s measure, spectacularly suc- 
cessful in the last 16 months in moving families off welfare. What 
I would like to address is the issue of dependency on welfare. I 
think there is no question that in Wisconsin, Governor Thompson 
says it very strongly. The answer to dependency is work. It seems 
to have been working very well for us. 

It starts right up when people come in the front door. Some of 
the essential elements of a welfare reform program that I think are 
necessary to reduce dependency are to require work right up front. 
When somebody steps in the front door, you make an attempt to 
divert them into the world of work immediately. By doing this, we 
have reduced the number of people who apply for aid, who actually 
complete the application and become eligible for aid. 

We have reduced that by 27 percent coming right in the door, 
and that is basically by pointing out other options to people or dis- 
cussing options. Sometimes those options are work. Sometimes 
what we find out is they always did have a choice and did not need 
to come onto welfare in the first place. 

In my view, welfare does need to be time limited. In my judg- 
ment, somewhere in the design of the program, there has to be a 
line in the sand that this is as long as you can be on and there 
is a clear expectation you will leave welfare at the end of that pe- 
riod of time. 

I believe that you have to have a component where you work for 
your welfare. I do not believe it is much of a tradition or a thing 
to encourage, to give somebody, frankly, something for nothing. I 
believe that required activities are extremely important. They may 
be activities that should be geared toward people becoming em- 
ployed and preferably involving activities directly leading to paid 
employment as soon as possible. 

I believe we need to stop treating welfare recipients as if they are 
less capable than the rest of the public as far as taking responsibil- 
ity for their own actions. They can make decisions as everyone else 
needs to do in our society. We have had a system that basically 
says to people when they walk in the front door, you are less capa- 
ble, you need to be told various kinds of things to do in order to 
remain eligible for welfare. 

I think what we need to do is encourage independence by show- 
ing people they can stand on their own two feet; they can get jobs. 
We have encouraged that very strongly in Wisconsin. We do re- 
quire that everybody who is on aid must put in a proportional 
amount of generally work time in order to continue to receive their 
public assistance. 

We do have a time limit of 24 months within a 48-month period 
of time. Mter 16 months on this — ^by the way, there is not any sin- 
gle recipient in either of the pilot counties of the State of Wisconsin 
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that is still on welfare after the first 16 months that started at the 
beginning. What I am trying to illustrate is that the people have 
moved off cash public assistance benefits. 

We have pay for performance, where people — I am sorry, self-suf- 
ficient first in the State of Wisconsin, which definitely gears people 
into the job market as an alternative to going on welfare This has 
been an extremely successful program in the State of Wisconsin 
and it is one component that is included in the Work, Not Welfare 
Program in my county in the State. 

One other element I strongly believe in is a welfare cap. By and 
large, it is our view that childbearing is an elective process and 
people in the work force do not receive raises when they have more 
children, nor do we feel that welfare recipients should. We believe 
they are responsible for their childbearing. I will concede there may 
be some rare exceptions to this rule and they can certainly make 
rules that account for that at this point in time. 

I believe you have the chart — I think that has been passed out — 
and that would tell you what we have done with our welfare case- 
load in Fond du Lac County in Wisconsin. As the welfare has de- 
clined, I would point out, I think it is quite naturally, the cost of 
child care to the county has risen considerably, but I can absolutely 
guarantee you the welfare savings many times over make up for 
the extra costs of child care in our county. 

That concludes my remarks. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Schilling. 

Mr. Rector. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT RECTOR, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 
HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Rector. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am here today to talk primarily about the relationship between 
out-of-wedlock births and welfare dependence and the effect of wel- 
fare dependence on children. I have with me today a chart, which 
I have presented in the past. If I could just briefly run through 
that, this chart comes from the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth and it looks at the effects of marital status on children’s wel- 
fare dependence. 

We divided the children in this survey into four different cat- 
egories. On the left-hand column are children born out of wedlock 
where the mother has never married after the birth. The second 
column are the children born out of wedlock but the mother does 
marry after the child is born. The third column are the children 
born in wedlock, but there is a subsequent divorce. The fourth col- 
umn are children that are born in wedlock and the marriage re- 
mains intact. 

The black columns show the percentage of months that the aver- 
age child is on AFDC in each of these categories. The red columns 
show the percentage of months the child spent on a broader array 
of welfare benefits, including AFDC, food stamps, Medicaid, WIC, 
and SSI. 

If you look at the column where children are born out of wedlock 
and there has never been a marriage, they have spent 50 percent 
of their time on AFDC since birth. If you compare that with chil- 
dren born in wedlock where there has never been a divorce, they 
have spent 3 percent of the time since birth on AFDC. That means 
that the out-of-wedlock birth increased AFDC receipt by 1,700 per- 
cent. 

Similarly, these children on the left-hand column, if you look at 
a broader definition of welfare dependence, they have spent almost 
three-quarters of the time since birth receiving some form of wel- 
fare, compared to about 12 percent for those where the child is 
born inside marriage. 

What I think is interesting, though, in particular, is to compare 
the left-hand column, where it is a never-married mother, with 
mothers that marry after the out-of-wedlock birth. What you see in 
both cases, for example, it cuts the rate of welfare dependence 
roughly in half for the mother to marry after the birth of the child. 
It is, of course, much, much better for the mother to be married at 
the time of birth, but even that subsequent marriage cuts the rate 
of AFDC dependence in half. Marriage still remains, even after an 
out-of-wedlock birth, the most effective mechanism for reducing 
welfare dependence. 

The second point I would like to make today is that dependence 
harms kids. There is a notion somehow that if you can just get 
enough welfare benefits into a family, if we can just have a sort 
of syringe and inject welfare income into a family, that that is 
going to support the family and it is going to have beneficial effects 
for the kids. That is categorically untrue. 
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The fact of the matter is, the more we spend on this welfare sys- 
tem, the more dependence and the more out-of-wedlock births we 
have, and both of those things are profoundly harmful to children. 
It is far better for a child to be poor but to have working parents 
than it is for a child to be on a generous welfare system but to be 
dependent on welfare. Welfare dependence per se harms and de- 
stroys children. 

In my written testimony, I refer to excellent research done by Dr. 
June O’Neill, current Director of CBO, that shows the longer a 
child stays on welfare, the lower that child’s scores will be in terms 
of its verbal and math ability when compared to children that were 
poor but were on welfare for a less amount of time. The longer a 
child stays on welfare, the less likely it is to succeed in life. 

The final and third point I would like to make is to look at the 
overview. If we recognize that reducing dependence and increasing 
marriage are our goals, look at the overview of the different mecha- 
nisms by which dependence can be reduced. There are really six of 
those. 

The first is by reducing the out-of-wedlock birth rate in the first 
place. Stop the problem before it gets started. 

The second is by reducing the divorce rate within a State. Di- 
vorce reforms could have a profound effect in bringing down de- 
pendence. 

Third is marriage after the out-of-wedlock birth. 

The fourth is work programs that dissuade mothers from ever 
enrolling in welfare in the first place. They have excellent pro- 
grams like that in Wisconsin that bring down applications. They 
break the dependency habit before it even starts. 

Fifth is marital exits from AFDC, which are still quite common. 

And the sixth is having a mother on AFDC get a job. 

I would strongly suggest the current legislation that you are 
looking at does reward the whole array of different mechanisms for 
reducing dependency, whereas, in contrast, the Clinton bills in the 
past have focused exclusively on employment exits by AFDC moth- 
ers and that is a very biased system which is unlikely to be bene- 
ficial to children. 

I would ask you to ensure that any subsequent legislation treats 
at least equally all of those six methods of reducing dependence. I 
understand there is a performance incentive grant that is to be in 
this bill and I would just hope and urge you in the formulating of 
that particular performance incentive grant, that it recognize not 
merely employment exits off of AFDC but also marital exits off of 
AFDC, reductions in divorce, and so forth, all the other mecha- 
nisms for reducing dependence which are, in fact, better for the 
children’s well-being simply than having a single mother get a job. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT RECTOR 
SENIOR POUCY ANALYST 
HERITAGE FOUNDATION 


SUMMARY 


Illegitimacy is the principal route to welfare dependence. Children bom out-of-wedlock 
to never married women will receive some type of means-tested welfare for 70% of the time 
during the first decade of life. Children bom to never married women receive AFDC 1 700 
percent more ofien than do children bom to stable married couples. 

On average, children bom to out-of -wedlock to women who remain unmarried will 
spend roughly half of the first decade of their lives in poverty. An illegitimate child of a never 
married mother is 700 percent more likely to be poor than a child bom to an intact married 
couple. Although it is, by far, in the best interest of the child to be bom within a marriage, 
marriage following an out-of-wedlock birth does have a positive effect on the life of the child, 
cutting the rate of welfare dependence and poverty in half. 

The welfare system plays a powerful role in promoting illegitimacy. Research by CBO 
Director , Dr. June O’Neill shows, for example, that an increase in monthly AFDC and Food 
Stamp benefit levels of 50 percent will cause an increase of 43 percent in the number of 
illegitimate births within a state. 


lUegltimacy and Dependence Harm Kids Ihi current liberal system is based on the assumption 
that higher welfare benefits and expanded welfare eligibility are good for children. According to 
this theory, “poverty” is harmful for children, and welfare, by allegedly reducing poverty, will 
increase children's lifetime well-being and attainment TTiis is untrue. Higher welfare payments do 
not assist children; they increase dependence and iUegitiinacy, which have a devastatingly negative 
effect on children's development. It is welfare dependence, rather than poverty, which has the most 
negative effect on children. 

• Recent research by Congressional Budget Office Director June O'Neill shows that 
increasing the length of time a child spends on welfare may reduce the child’s IQ by as 
much as 20 percent 

• Wel&re receipt as a child has a neg^ve effect on the earnings and employment capacity 
of young men. The more welfare inconre received by a boy's family during his childhood, 
the lower will be the boy's earnings as an adult, even when compared to boys in families 
with identical non-welfare income. 

• Receipt of welfare and living in a single-parent family during childhood are strongly 
associated with criminal activity tunong young men and having illegitimate children among 
young women. 

Illegitimacy has an enormous negative effect on children's development and on their behavior as 
adults. Being bom outside ofmarriage and raised in single parent homes: 

« triples the level behavior^ and emotional problems among children; 

• nearly triples the level of teen sexual activity; 

• doubles the probability a young woman will have children out of wedlock; and, 

• doubles the probability a boy will b^me a threat to society, engage in criminal 
activity, and wind up in jail. 

Dependency and illegitimacy go hand in hand and are both harmful to kids. Welfare dependence 
can be reduced by six means: 1 ) reducing illegitimacy; 2) Reducing divorce; 3) Increasing 
marriage among women who have had children out of wedlock but have not yet 
enrolled in welfare; 4) encouraging single mothers to take jobs before they enter AFDC; 5) 
increasing marriage among welfare mothers; and, 6) having welfare mothers obtain jobs. 
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For purposes of shrinking dependence, reducing child poverty and enhancing children’s well* 
being employment of welfare mothers is the least effective and least desirable of the» 
mec hanisms . Unfortunately, the current proposed Republican welfare legislation contains a large 
performance incentive grant which encourages states to focus exclusively on the least effective 
means of combating dependence: employment on mothers already on AFDC. This perfonnmice 
incentive grant should be altered to reward states for a broader range of pro-maihage and 
dependency reduction actions. 


THE GROWTH IN ILLEGITIMACY AND THE DECLINE IN MARRUGE 


According to the most recent statistics released by the Center for Health Statistics at the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, illegitimacy continues to rise rapidly and 
marriage continues to decline across the U.S. Acconiing to the recently released HHS data, out- 
of-wedlock births represented 3 1 .0 percent of all births in the U.S. in 1 993 — up from 30. 1 
percent just a year earlier in 1992. This rapid increase in illegitimacy, nearly 1 percent^e point 
in a single year, follows the pattern of increasing illegitiinacy which has occurred since the 
begirming of the War on Poverty in 1 965. In that year, 7.7 percent of children were boro out-of- 
wedlock. By 1993 the number had risen four-fold. 


Chart 1 



The percentage of births that are out-of-wcdlock is expanding rapidly for both whites and 
blacks. Among whites in 1993, 23.6% of births were out of wedlock, up from 1 1 percent in 
1980. Among blacks 68.7 percent of tmths were out-of-wedlock in 1993 up from 58 percent in 
1980. 
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MSING ILLEGITIMACY IS A MAJOR CAUSE OF WELFARE DEPENDENCE AND 
POVERTY 

The most obvious consequences of the rising tide of illegitimacy and declining marriage 
are welfare dependence and child poverty. Charts 2 and 3 show data the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) which contains a national representative sample of young 
modiers and their children.' 

The charts divide children into four groups: 

1 . Out-of-wedlock-Never Married — Children bom out of wedlock whose mother has never 
married after the birth of the child; 

2. Out-of-wedlockSubsequent Marriage — Children bom out of wedlock whose mother 
marries subsequent to the child’s birth 

3. Within Wedlock- Divorced — Children bom to married parents who later divorce; 

4. Within Wedlock- Marriage Intact — Children bom to parents who were married at the time 
of birth and remained married. 

Chart 2 


American Children: 
Time on Welfare 


71% 



Navw Married Subeaquent Marriage | Divorced Marriage intact 


Out of Wedlock I In Wedlock 


As chart 2 shows, children bom out-of-wedlock whose mothers have not married have 
received AFDC benefits for fifty percent of the time since birth. By contrast, children who were 
bom in wedlock and whose parents have remained married have received AFDC only 3 percent 
of the time since birth. Thus AFDC receipt is 1700 percent more frequent among illegitimate 
children of never married mothers than among legitimate children raised by intact married 
couples. 

If a woman gives birth out-of-wedlock but subsequently marries the average length of 
time spent of AFDC will be cut in half, falling from 50 percent (for children of never married 
mothers) to 23 percent. Marriage even after an out-of-^wdlock birth is thus quite effective in 


The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY) contains a nationally representative sample of men and 
women who were aged 14 to 21 in 1979 when the survey began. In each year, the survey has tracked these 
individuals, compiling a detailed social and economic histoiy of each .including information on each child bom 
to NLSY women. The youngest TJLSY women have now reached age thirty; children of NLSY mothers had an 
average age of roughly nine years at the period of this analysis (1992). 
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reducing deper dence. Conversely if the parents of a legitimate child divorce, the length of time 
on AFDC will rise from 3 percent (for intact married couples) to 1 1 percent for divorced 
families. 

Chart 2 rlso shows the portion of time which children in the four different categories 
received any of the following means-tested welfare benefits: AFDC, Food Stamps, Medicaid, 

SSI, and WIC. On average, children in the “out-of wcdlock-never married" group received some 
form of welfare benefit for 71 percent of the months since birth. By contrast, legitimate children 
whose parents remained married have received some welfare for 1 1 percent of the time. Welfare 
receipt is seven times greater among the never-married group. 


Chart 3 


American Children: 
Time in Poverty 



Poverty Chart three shows the amount of time since birth that a child has lived in 
poverty for the four different categories of children. Children bom out-of-wedlock to never 
married women are poor fifty percent of the time. By contrast children bom within a marriage 
which remains intact are poor 7 percent of the time. Thus the absence of mamage increases the 
frequency of child poverty 700 percent. However, marriage after an illegitimate birth is again 
relatively effective, cutting the child poverty rate in half. 


HOW WELFARE DEPENDENCE HARMS KIDS 

From its onset, the liberal welfare state has been founded on faulty logic concerning the 
impact of welfare on children’s well-being. This flawd logic, embedded in nearly all liberal 
thinking about welfare, runs something like this: 

PREMISE #l : Children in families with hi^er income seem to do better in life. 

PREMISE #2: Welfare can easily raise family income. 

CONCLUSION: Therefore, welfare is good for kids. 

From this logic has sprung a relentless thirty-year effort to raise welfare benefits, expand welfare 
eligibility, create new welfare programs, and increa^ welfare spending. The welfare reform 
legislation passed by congress, last year, sought to slow down the automatic growth of welfare 
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Spending; it therefore violates these cardinal tenets of the liberal welfare system and thus has led to 
cries of alarm from the welfare establishment. 

In fact, each of the central tenets of modem welfare is misleading and deeply flawed. Together they 
become a recipe for a disastrous system of aid which harms rather than helps, aggressively crushing 
the hopes and future of an increasing number of young Americans. 

It is useful to examine each of these cardinal liberal tenete iiulividuaily. The first is that raising 
incomes is crucial to the well-being and success of children. The common liberal corollary to this 
premise is that poverty "causes" such problems as crime, school failure, low cognitive ability, 
illegitimacy, low work ethic and skills, and drug use. Hence, reducing poverty through greater 
welfare spending will reduce most social problems. History refutes this belief. In 1950, nearly a 
third of the U.S. population was poor (twice the current rate). In the 1920s, roughly half of the 
population was poor by today's standard. If the theory that "poverty" causes social problems were 
true, we should have had far more social problems in those earlier periods then we do today. But 
crime and most other social problems have increased rather than fallen since these earlier periods. 

History and common sense both show that values and abilities within families, not family income, 
lead to children's success. Families with higher incomes tend to have sound values concerning self- 
control, deferred gratification, work, education, and marriage which they pass on to their children. 

It is those values, rather than the family income, that are key to the children's attainment. 
Attempting to raise the family income artificially throu^ welfare is very unlikely to do much to 
benefit the child, but it is likely to destroy the very values which are key to the child's success. 

Does Welfare Raise Income? The second flawed liberal premise is that it is very easy to raise 
family income through welfare. This also is untrue. Because welfare reduces work effort and 
promotes illegitimacy and poverty-prone sii^le-parent famili^, it actually may cause an overall 
decrease in family incomes. Welfare is extremely efficient at replacing self-sufficiency with 
dependence, but relatively ineffective in raising incomes arid eliminating poverty. 

This is borne out by experimental evidence. During the late 1960s and early 1970s, social scientists 
at the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) conducted a series of controlled experiments to 
examine the effect of welfare benefits on work effort The longest running and most comprehensive 
of these experiments was conducted between 1971 and 1978 in Seattle and Denver, and became 
known as the Seatde/Denver Income Maintenance Experiment or "SIME/DIME." 

Advocates of expanding welfare had hoped that SIME/DIME and similar experiments conducted in 
other cities would prove that generous welfare benerits did not affect "work effort" adversely. 
Instead, the SIME/DIME experiment found that each $1 .00 of extra welfare given to low-income 
persons reduced labor and earnings by an average of $0.80.^ The significant anti-work effects of 
welfare benefits were shown in all social groups, including married women, single mothers, and 
husbands. The results of the SIME/DIME study are directly applicable to existing welfare 
programs: Nearly all have strong anti-work effects like those studied in the SIME/DIME 
experiment. 

Does Welfare Help Kids? The third liberal tenet is that higher welfare benefits and broadened 
eligibility will help children and improve their success in later life. In certain limited cases, such as 
when welfare is needed to eliminate serious malnutrition, welfare can help. But there is no evidence 
that enlarging benefits and expanding enrollments in most U.S. welfare programs will improve 
children's lives. While higher welfare payments and spending do not benefit children directly, they 
do increase dependence and illegitimacy, both of which have devastating negative effects on child 
well-being. Thus, overall, welfare operates as a system of organized, well-funded child abuse. 


^SRI [ntemational. Final Report of the Seaale-Denver Income Maintenance Experiment. Vol. /, Design and Result 
(Washington. D C; SRI, May 1983). 

’Gregory B. Christiansen and Walter E. Wiiliains, "Welfare Family Cohesiveness and Out of Wedlock Births,” in 
Joseph Peden and Fred Glahe, The American Family and the State (&n Francisco: Pacific Institute for Public Policy 
Research, 1986), p. 398. 
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The available scientific evidence clearly refutes the liberal hypothesis that attempting to raise 
family income through more generous welfere payments will benefit children. For example, the 
average monthly value of welfare benefits (AFDC and food stamps combined) varies between 
states. The conventional liberal assumption is that children on welfare in states with lower benefit 
levels will be markedly worse off than children in st^es with higher benefits. Children on AFDC in 
high benefit states, according to the theory, should have improved cognitive ability when compared 
to children without access to more generous welfare. However, recently published research by 
Congressional Budget Office Director June O'Neill and Anne Hill of Queens College, City 
University of New York, demonstrates that this theory is incorrect. O'Neill and Hill examined the 
IQs of young children who were long-term welfare dependents, having spent at least half of their 
lives on AFDC. Contrary to the expected theory, they found that the higher welfare benefit did not 
improve children's cognitive performance. The IQs of long-term welfare-dependent children in low- 
benefit states were not appreciably different from those in high benefit states.^ 

Moreover, this picture is overly optimistic. In restricting the sample to long-term dependent 
children, the analysis ignores the effects of higher wel&re benefits in encouraging welfare 
enrollment and lengthening the time spent on welfare. O'Neill and Hill have shown that a SO 
percent increase in monthly AFDC and food stamp benefit levels will lead to a 75 percent increase 
in the number of mothers with children enrollii^ in AFDC and a 75 percent increase in the number 
of years spent on welfare.* Once the effects of increased dqjendence are included, it becomes clear 
that higher wel&re benefits have a decisively negative effect on children. 

Dependence Lowers Children's I.Q Comparing children who were identical in social and 
economic factors such as race, family structure, mothers' !Q and education, family income, and 
neighborhood residence, Hill and O'Neill found that the more years a child spent on welfare, the 
lower the child's IQ. The authors make it clear that it is not poverty but welfare itself which has a 
Hamflging effect on fhe child Fxamining the vnung children iwith an average age of five-and-a- 

hatfl. the authors found that those who had sf^nt at least two months of each year since birth_Qn 

AFDC had cognitive abilities 2Q percent below those who had received no welfare, even after 

holding family income, race, parental IQ. and other variables constanL 

O'Neill and Hill conclude: 

Our findings of a negative impact of a welfare environment are particularly 
troubling. After controlling for the effects of a rich array of characteristics, a 
mother's long-term welfare pkarticipation is associated with a significant reduction in 
her child’s [IQl score and this effect is reinforced by the mother's having grown up 
in an underclass neighborhood, defined as one with a high proportion of welfare 
recipients. Although long-term welfare recipients are generally poor, persistent 
poverty does not seem to be the main reason for the poor performance of these 
children. Moreover, our analysis suggests that policies that would raise the income 
of children on welfare simply by increasing AFDC benefits are not likely to 
improve cognitive development. Children on welfare in high benefit states do not 
perform measurably better than their counterparts in low benefit states. 

More Evidence A similar study by Mary Corcoran and Roger Gordon of the University of 
Michigan shows that receipt of welfare income has negative effects on the long-term employment 
and earnings capacity of young boys. The study shows that, holding constant race, parental 


*M. Anne Hill and June (yNcill, "Family Endowments and the Achievement of Young Children With Special 
Reference to the Journal of Human Resoi4rce5,?i\\ 1994, pp. 1090-1091. 

*M. Anne Hill and June O'Neill, Underclass BeAov/ors in the United States: Measurement and Analysis of 
Determinants York: City University of New York, Bantch College, August 1993). 

^Hill and O'Neill, 1994, op. cit. 

'Hill and O'Neill. 1994, p. 1094, 
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education, family structure, and a range of other social variables, higher non-welfare income 
obtained by the family during a boy’s childhood was associated with higher earnings when the boy 
became an adult (over age 25).* However, welfare income had the opposite effect: The more 
welfare income received by a family ^\4ule a boy was growing, up the lower the boy's earnings as 
an adult.^ 

Typically, liberals would dismiss this finding, arguing that femilies which receive a lot of welfare 
payments have lower total incomes than other families in society, and that it is the low overall 
family income, not welfare, which had a negative effect on the young boys. But the Corcoran and 
Gordon study compares families whose averse non-welfare incomes were identical. In such cases, 
each extra dollar in welfare represents a net increase in overall financial resources available to the 
family. This extra income, according to conventional liberal welfare theory, should have positive 
effects on the well-being of the children. But the study shows that the extra welfare income, even 
though it produced a net increase in resources available to the family, had a negative impact on the 
development of young boys within the family. The higha- the welfare income received by the 
family, the lower the eanmgs obtained by the boys upon re^hing adulthood. The study suggests an 
increase of $ 1 ,000 per year in welfare received by a family decreased a boy's future earnings by as 
much as 10 percent. 

In attacking the welfare reform legislation passed by the House and Senate, the Clinton 
Administration has embraced the central erroneous tenets of liberal welfarism. The 
Administration's report on welfare makes clear its belief that r^id automatic increases in welfare 
spending are essential to the well-being of children and that any attempts to slow the growth of 
future welfare spending will signiricantly harm children.'^ 

The Administration report is founded unequivocally on the failed hypothesis that combating 
"poverty" through more generous welfare spendir^ is crucial to children's future. This thinking is 
simply wrong. An expanded and more expensive welfare system will not benefit children. Instead, 
expansion of welfare leads to greater dependence and illegitimacy which, in turn, have 
devastatingly negative consequences on children. Those truly concerned with the welfare of 
children must seek a radical transformation of the welfare system aimed, not (as the Clinton 
Administration does) at increasing welfare spending and enrollment, but at reducing dependence 
and illegitimacy. That is the core of Congress’s plan. 


MODES OF REDUCING WELFARE DEPENDENCE 
Welfare dependence can be reduced by sbc means: 

• Reducing illegitimacy; 

• Reducing divorce; 

* Increasing mairiage among women who have had children out of wedlock but have not yet 
enrolled in welfare; 

* Encouraging single mothers to take jobs before they enter AFDC; 

* Increasing marriage among welfare mothers; and 

• Having welfare mothers obtain jobs. 

Employment of welfare mothers is, in fact, the least effective of these six mechanisms for purposes 
of shrinking dependence, reducing child poverty, and enhancing the well-being of children. 


'Higher levels of earned family income will tend to be conelstted positively with better parenting practices and higher 
parental cognitive abilities. It is likely that these traits, rather than bi^er income, lead to improved earnings for sons. 

’Mary Corcoran, Roger Gordon, Deborah Loren, and Gary Solon, "The Association Between Men’s Economic Status 
and Their Family and Coiiununity Origins," Journo/ o///timan/?esoiircej. Fall 1992, pp. 575-601. 

'^Office of Management and Budget "Potential Poverty and Distributional effects of Welfare Reform Bills and 
Balanced Budget Plans," November 9. 1995. 
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Unfortunately, the NGA welfare plan contains a huge performance incentive fund which 
myopically focuses on only one mechanism of reducing dependence. This fund - a central feature 
of the Clinton reform strategy — would provide cash bonuses to states which have higher rates of 
AFDC mothers obtaining jobs. This is a very limited and idogicd measure of success. For example, 
increasing marriage and reducing out-of-wedlock births would have far more beneficial effects on 
children and society than merely increasing employment of single mothers. Even from the more 
limited perspective of reducing welfare dependence, the NGA plan is illogical. But by encouraging 
states to focus on the least effective and least desirable means of reducing dependence, the 
governor’s plan actually will slow the reduction of welfare dependence. 


Rewards for Bogus ’’Success" The NGA’s focus on "exits from welfare," borrowed from the 
Clinton Administration, is illogical. The evidence indicates that serious work requirements have 
their strongest impact, not by encouraging people to leave welfare, but by reducing the number of 
persons who bother to apply for welfare in the first place. Similarly, a state which restricts welfare 
entiy to the truly needy (those who are the least able to support themselves) almost certainly will 
have proportionally fewer "exits" from the welfrire caselo^ than would states with more liberal 
entrance standards. 

The entire notion of measuring success in welfare by caseload exits makes no sense. It is like 
measuring success in the war on drugs not by a decline in drug use, but by an increase in the 
number of persons passing through rehabilitation, or judging the nation's health by counting the 
number of successful exits from hospitals — a criterion which might be popular among hospital 
administrators but would make no sense for society at large. 

Moreover, there is little relationship between "employment exits" and the level of welfare 
dependence or caseload size. In the NGA plan, tlwre is no requirement that "successful" states 
actually lower caseloads. States would be rewarded for "success” even when their caseloads were 
consistently growing. If, for example, the NGA "performance incentive fund" had been created 
seven years ^o, states automatically would have been rewarded with billions for "success," year 
after year, vdiile their AFDC caseloads were growing between 25 and 30 percent. 

Anti-Marriage Bias Even from the limited perspective of promoting welfare exits, the NGA plan 
is inconsistent. The NGA bureaucrats would rexrard states when a single mother gets a job and 
leaves welfare, but give no reward if a mother marries and gets off welfare ~ even though the 
marri^e is far more effective in reducing long-term dependence and poverty. In keeping with the 
prevailing ideology of the nation’s welfare establishment, the plan is heavily biased against 
marrit^e and focused on obtaining employment for single mothers. 


CONCLUSION 

Illegitimacy is the principle cause of welfare dependence. With the interest of the children in 
mind, welfare reform should focus on a broad array of strategies to increase marriage and reduce 
dependence - not solely on the employment of single mothers already on AFDC. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Camp may inquire. 

Mr. Camp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Pavetti, could you reconcile the experience in Utah with the 
experience in Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin, where everyone in 
Wisconsin apparently left the roll, whereas your testimony was 
that in Utah, more than one-half of the recipients stayed on the 
roll. 

Ms. Pavetti. Actually, we were talking before, and the experi- 
ence looks very similar. In Fond du Lac, they have had a caseload 
reduction of about one-half, and Utah has had a very similar case- 
load reduction. So both have a group of people who are left behind. 
The difference is, in Fond du Lac, they also exempt some people, 
so they do have a group of people who are not subject to the policy 
at all. 

Mr. Camp. I thought the testimony of Mr. Schilling was that 
there is no one left on the roll who was on the roll when the pro- 
gram began. Is that correct? Did I misunderstand that? 

Mr. Schilling. To clarify that, the program was phased in over 
a period of the first 6 months of 1995, so everybody who was receiv- 
ing cash public assistance was on Work, Not Welfare, by July 1. 
What I was trying to point out is when the program started, as we 
phased people in, because there is a 24-month clock, nobody who 
initially went on the program when the program was initiated on 
January 1, 1995, is currently receiving cash public assistance bene- 
fits. Then we look at the next month, February, March, to see how 
it is, and we are not alarmed by what we see because people are 
exiting welfare. 

Mr. Camp. Dr. Pavetti, then, is it fair to assume the groups that 
were left divided the welfare caseload into short period versus long 
period? Are those all long-period individuals or not? 

Ms. Pavetti. They are not all long-period individuals, but what 
Utah did find is they did similar to what Fond du Lac did. They 
had new people coming in as well as their current caseload and 
what they found is the people on the current caseload, who were, 
by and large, people who had been on longer periods of time, were 
the ones who it was taking longer to actually move into the labor 
market. I think that is generally true. You have a different set of 
characteristics with those two groups of people. 

Mr. Camp. Does anything in your research suggest what effect 
the 5-year time limit might have? I am not referring so much to 
the people who stay on for 5 years or longer but for those initially 
coming in that might be diverted into other avenues, who might 
seek jobs in the job market, what effect that 5-year limit would 
have. 

Ms. Pavetti. I think it is hard to say — we do not really know. 
I think one thing about a 5-year time limit or any time limit is it 
is a new experiment, so that we do not know how many people will 
actually change their behavior. 

My guess, from my own research and talking to people in the 
field, is that for people coming in who have not been on welfare be- 
fore, that changing the behavior of that group of people will be 
easier than people who have been on welfare for long periods of 
time. If you think about people who we get concerned about, who 
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have been on welfare 10, 15, 20 years, trying to help that family 
to figure out how you get into the labor market, find somebody to 
hire them, is going to be a more difficult task. 

Mr. Camp. Of the long-period group, are they staying on longer 
than in previous years? Does anything tell you that? 

Ms. Pavetti. No. I do not know. We really do not have any good 
research to look at that right now. 

Mr. Camp. What percentage of families stay on welfare as long 
as 25 years? You mentioned that some stay on a very, very long 
time. 

Ms. Pavetti. As long as 25 years? That is the cutoff in my re- 
search, so we do not have anybody who is on for longer than 25 
years. So it is very small. It is probably two out of every 100, at 
most. 

Mr. Camp. I am just trying to get at a better understanding of 
this long-period group. What percentage stay on longer than 10 
years? 

Ms. Pavetti. I have it with me. If you look at the current case- 
load, it is about 60 percent, I believe is the number. But if you look 
at people who are beginning a spell, those who will be on longer 
than 10 years is about 20 percent, so about one-fifth. 

Mr. Camp. I am sorry, I did not hear. Those who are beginning 
a 

Ms. Pavetti. The new people coming on, it is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Camp. It is shorter? It is a smaller percentage, then? 

Ms. Pavetti. A smaller percentage. And of those currently on, 
those who eventually spend 10 years is about 60 percent. 

Mr. Camp. How does a child’s being raised in a welfare family 
affect the likelihood that that child will go on welfare as an adult, 
and is there any intergenerational transfer of welfare dependence, 
in your opinion? 

Ms. Pavetti. There definitely is research in this area and I am 
not familiar with exactly what that is. 

Mr. Camp. All right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Could you give your overview of this chart that has been offered 
by Mr. Rector? I am assuming that it was Mr. Rector who pre- 
sented the chart. 

Mr. Rector. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Ford. Could you give us an overview. Doctor? 

Ms. Pavetti. Sure. My guess is that is accurate. I do not ques- 
tion whether that is true or not, but I think there are two different 
ways to look at it. 

One way to look at it is that there is — for new people coming in, 
you can think about reducing out-of-wedlock births and hoping that 
that would, in fact, make a difference in the long term, but the re- 
ality is that the current caseload, and when people talk about long- 
term welfare dependency, of that group of people who people are 
very concerned about, in some ways, this is a moot issue. It has 
already happened. 

I do not think we know how to actually get people to consider 
marriage as an option if it is not already there as an option for 
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them. So even though there are longer periods of welfare stays by 
marital status, I think as far as translating that into actual poli- 
cies, we really do not know what will increase marriage. We do not 
know what will reduce out-of-wedlock births, so it is harder to 
translate it into how you actually make changes in welfare sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Ford. So the out-of-wedlock births would be true in the non- 
welfare population, as well? 

Mr. Pavetti. Actually, what we 

Mr. Ford. Right. We cannot gauge that. There is no way to know 
how we are going to match people up. 

Ms. Pavetti. Right. I think the other important point I would 
make that I think is not here, and what I tried to indicate at the 
beginning, is that even though never-marrieds stay on longer, the 
factors that really predict strongest whether somebody is going to 
be on or is going to leave or not are their work characteristics. So 
their education levels, their mastery of basic skills, and their work 
experience, those, I think, are things we do know more about how 
to affect than some of the other things. 

Mr. Ford. Tell us more about welfare recipients coming into the 
welfare rolls. Have you studied to see what percentage of the wel- 
fare recipients come on and go off within the first 12 

Ms. Pavetti. I am sorry? 

Mr. Ford. The welfare recipients that enter into the welfare pop- 
ulation, how long do they stay on on the first round? Do you find 
25, 50, or 60 percent of welfare recipients are coming off after the 
first 12 or 15 months? 

Ms. Pavetti. Yes. There are actually one-half that leave within 
the first year. Seventy percent are off within the first 2 years. 

Mr. Ford. Why do they leave? Do they leave on their own? 

Ms. Pavetti. Yes, and most of them are leaving for work. What 
the pattern tends to be is there are a large number of people who 
leave for work, and for a variety of reasons, which I do not think 
we know as much about as we would like to. They go into the labor 
market but for relatively short periods of time. Then they come 
back on, and then there is a group that cycle off again. 

Mr. Ford. Is that reflected in the chart? 

Ms. Pavetti. That is not reflected in that chart, and one thing 
I might 

Mr. Ford. How would that be reflected in that chart? Mr. Rector 
left it out of the chart. Where would that be reflected? Where 
would you put it in the chart? 

Ms. Pavetti. I do not see how you can put it in this chart. The 
only thing that I think that I was not quite sure that I would agree 
with Mr. Rector on is he said a lot of people do leave for marriage. 
My research shows that there is a very small percentage of people 
who leave for marriage, and there is research done by other people 
who use different data sets who find the same thing, so I am not 
sure where that 

Mr. Ford. Do you find a large percentage of the 50 percent that 
leave within the first 12 or 15 months come back into the popu- 
lation? 
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Ms. Pavetti. About 45 percent actually come back within the 
first year and between two-thirds and maybe 70 percent actu- 
ally — 

Mr. Ford. What does it suggest? What happened in the work 
force or in the private sector that forced these recipients to come 
back? 

Ms. Pavetti. I think there are a variety of reasons. Some are 
family crises that occur. There are a lot of women that do have 
children who have medical problems and they end up in jobs with 
very few benefits, so there are times when those things break down 
and they need to leave because they do not have benefits to take 
care of their kids, or they have medical 

Mr. Ford. Benefits like what? 

Ms. Pavetti. Sick leave or vacation that they can actually draw 
down when a family crisis occurs. There are medical problems. 
There is a very high percentage of recipients on welfare who do 
have medical problems themselves. 

Mr. Ford. What about the transition of Medicaid? 

Ms. Pavetti. We do not know about that. I think the other thing 
that is important, though, is that some of it is job related. The low- 
wage labor market is very volatile and there are a lot of jobs that 
are short-term jobs. So some of it has nothing to do with individual 
circumstances. 

Mr. Ford. What about the time on welfare with this chart? 
Would child care and health care be a factor in some of these large 
percentages that have been presented by Mr. Rector here on this 
chart? 

Ms. Pavetti. We do not have good research on the length of stay 
as it relates to health and child care. Particularly health care, 
though, if you ask recipients factors that are keeping them from 
work, and again, it goes back to the medical 

Mr. Ford. But would it not be equally as important to know 
about that than just the never-married people, subsequent mar- 
riages, and divorce rates? Would you not think that that should be 
a factor here 

Ms. Pavetti. Yes. 

Mr. Ford [continuing]. When these charts are presented to us 
and we are looking at numbers and seeing what the trends are 
with the welfare population? 

Ms. Pavetti. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ford. All right. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Pavetti. I think it is a complicated picture and we need to 
try and keep all the pieces together. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Rector, would you like to respond to any of 
the comments that Mr. Ford and Dr. Pavetti have made? 

Mr. Rector. Sure. First of all, this is very simple data. It is a 
percentage of months since birth that the child was on AFDC or 
on welfare in general. Therefore, it incorporates cycling on and off 
and all of those things. The fact of the matter is, if the mother 
never gets married, she gets welfare for almost 75 percent of the 
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time since the child was horn. It is dramatically less for all these 
other categories. 

I have spent many years looking at this data and this is, in fact, 
the strongest determining variable in affecting how long a mother 
stays on welfare. It is marriage. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that irrespective of when the moth- 
er marries after the out-of-wedlock birth, you still get a huge reduc- 
tion in dependency. Some of these women may be marrying before 
they get on welfare. That helps pull the rate down. Some of them, 
they may be exiting off of AFDC but then they do not come on be- 
cause they got married. That is a good thing and is something that 
ought to be factored into any welfare reform. The fact of the matter 
is, if you look at the data, marriage is much more likely to keep 
a mom off welfare than any type of training program. It is the big- 
gest bulwark you have got. 

Finally, we said. Well, we do not know how to increase mar- 
riages. I would just say, If you do not look, you are not likely to 
find the answer. The fact of the matter is that up until now, there 
has been very little emphasis in the States in how we can promote 
marriage or how we can reduce illegitimacy. One of the good things 
in your legislation, as I understand it, is promoting a broad array 
of reward systems that will encourage States to look at different 
mechanisms to bring down the rate of single parenthood. We all 
recognize that that is in the best interests of the child and, in fact, 
it is even better for the child than simply having the mother get 
a job, although it is good for her to get a job, too. 

So let us look for the answers rather than saying. Well, we do 
not know what the answer is, so we ought to ignore it and focus 
only on employment exits from AFDC. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Dr. Pavetti, your research has shown, and I want you to confirm 
this, that there is a significant portion of the welfare population 
that is long-term dependent and that is the real problem in our 
welfare system. It is not those who come on as a genuine fallback 
from hard times. It is not those who come on in transitional periods 
between jobs or something like that. It is that group of long-term 
dependents that create the real problems, both from a social stand- 
point and from a fiscal standpoint. 

The bill we have introduced and some of the ideas that the Presi- 
dent originally came out with, although he has backtracked a little 
on his time limit, try to get to that problem. The work requirement, 
the training programs, together with money for child care — all of 
those things — we put in the bill to try to alleviate this problem of 
long-term dependency. The Wisconsin experience, I think, dem- 
onstrates that it can have a positive effect on getting some of those 
long-term dependents into a work program and off the rolls. 

I would like for you to comment on that problem and some ways 
we can get to that problem. 

Ms. Pavetti. First of all, I would like to say that I do think we 
can do much better in terms of getting people into the labor force 
than we have. I think we would be remiss to take Wisconsin’s expe- 
rience or any experience that has happened so far and to say we 
are getting long-term recipients off. I think we really do not ^ow 
that. 
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What we know is that the caseload has gone down, and it could 
go down because we have taken people who were going to be on 
2 years and they do not come on at all, or they are on for 6 months. 

I believe that we will have two stages of welfare reform. I believe 
that the first stage, that is what we will do. We will get people who 
would have been on 2, 3, 4, maybe even 5 years, off, and we are 
going to get them off quicker. Then we are going to have a group 
of people who are harder to work with and we are going to have 
to rethink what we do. 

I think it is possible to put some of that rethinking up front, but 
there is so much work that can be done. I think we do not know 
until we have started to do it. I think Utah has done it. There is 
no doubt about it. 

Mr. McCrery. I think the Governors’ proposal anticipates some 
of that problem, and in anticipation of that, they worked into their 
proposal a 20-percent exemption from the time limit so that States, 
after examining the long-term dependent population, can exempt 
from that time limit 20 percent of their caseload if they see that 
there is a certain amount of them that need more time. Do you 
think that is a good idea? 

Ms. Pavetti. I actually think using a percentage of the caseload 
is a problem, because what happens 

Mr. McCrery. It is up to a percentage. 

Ms. Pavetti [continuing]. What happens is if you go through 
what I have just described, that you do very well at getting some 
people off in a shorter period of time, you are going to have a very 
different group of people left. It is going to be a smaller base. It 
is going to be more long term, and it may be the 20 percent is not 
the right number an 3 nnore because it is on a different base. 

So I think a better way to think about it is, are there specific sit- 
uations you would want to give people more time, because then you 
do not have States trying to play games to get people who may be 
harder to serve out of the system so they do not have to worry 
about the 20 percent, and then it becomes much more based on 
specific circumstances, rather than a percentage which is going to 
change. 

Mr. McCrery. But as you said, Utah is not like Wisconsin 

Ms. Pavetti. Right. Exactly. 

Mr. McCrery [continuing]. So it should not be necessarily the 
same for every State. There should be some discretion on the part 
of the States to determine 

Ms. Pavetti. Right, and that may be a way to do it, is that 
States have the option. There may be some things you want to 
guarantee, that there are certain families that should not be penal- 
ized if they really cannot make it, and then there may be some 
State options beyond that. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. Kennedy. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. Doctor. Listening to your testimony, 
it comes through very clearly what many of us already know. There 
are two things going on. One is to get somebody off welfare, and 
then we have to keep them off welfare. Some of these numbers are 
skewed because what we have is people go off and return, go off 
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and return. If you just take a snapshot, as some do, you don’t get 
a sense of the recurring caseload. 

Getting people off welfare is something we are all interested in 
and we all agree on. Where we differ sometimes is keeping people 
off welfare. We have, over the years, and I am sure with your read- 
ing, you are probably familiar with it, the earned income tax credit, 
which we have worked on for many, many years to increase it to 
the point where it is real money now. In your work or in your stud- 
ies, have you seen any evidence that allowing people to keep more 
money in their pocket, and even, in fact, getting a rebate if you 
work under a certain income, that helps keep people off welfare? 

Ms. Pavetti. I have not looked specifically at the earned income 
tax credit, but certainly, women who move into higher wage jobs 
do stay off longer. What we do not know is it may be the character- 
istics of those jobs rather than the actual income, but if you as- 
sume that at least some of what is going on with the higher wages 
is that when you have some of the crises I have described, you can 
buy the services you need. We would hope that that would make 
a difference. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Your testimony was excellent, and you obviously 
have been putting a great deal of your life’s work into this, yet I 
found it very interesting that you said you do not know or you have 
not looked at out-of-wedlock births or what to do about it. I was 
involved in the 1988 Family Support Act and we got so far and 
then it was not funded so we did not get too many results. But I 
think we all know, if you are a two-parent family, obviously, you 
are going to have a much better chance to get off welfare and the 
child has a better chance in the future. 

But Doctor, with all of this work you are doing on this subject 
that vexes us too much, have you got any ideas how you avoid 
teenage pregnancy or out-of-wedlock Wrths? 

Ms. Pavetti. I think one of the things that does not get talked 
about very much is one thing that is striking is that some of the 
women who have out-of-wedlock births are also women who have 
very low skills. So I think some of it has to do with opportunities 
and there is much less to lose when you look ahead and do not 
really see a future because you have not done well in school, you 
are not sure what is ahead for you. So I think there is definitely 
a connection there, and we need to look more at ways to have teens 
understand there are options for them and trying to help them fig- 
ure out what those options are. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Would that not suggest early education, sexual 
education at an early age? 

Ms. Pavetti. I think that we probably will not — my guess is that 
there is not one thing that will make a difference, that it will prob- 
ably be a number of different things are happening together. 

Mrs. Kennelly. But do you not think we had better start spend- 
ing some time in that area? 

Ms. Pavetti. I think we definitely 

Mrs. Kennelly. Or you are going to just have so much work to 
deal with and so many studies to write up that Mr. Rector’s chart 
will be even higher. 

You are the expert. All I am suggesting is maybe we are looking 
at getting people off and maybe we should be looking more at why 
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they get on and how to keep them off. We have become mesmerized 
with getting them off and we do not think of the reason they are 
on and the reason they are falling back. 

Ms. Pavetti. Right. I think that is absolutely true, and I think 
we need to be doing both. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Having looked at the Governors’ bill and looked 
at the President’s proposal, do you think this is going to happen? 

Ms. Pavetti. I do not have a comment. I have not looked at the 
recent ones that closely, and so to comment 

Mrs. Kennelly. Even the early ones. 

Ms. Pavetti. One thing I will say is I have spent a lot of time 
out in the States and I think there is an incredible amount of activ- 
ity happening. I think it will continue to happen. It may happen 
at a slower pace, but I think there are lots of things like Fond du 
Lac happening in other places, as well. There are different kinds 
of reforms, but I think there is a lot of activity. 

Mrs. Kennelly. So it would almost seem, with the President giv- 
ing 38 States waivers, that we are doing welfare reform as far as 
we could without getting into all of these root causes and effects. 

Ms. Pavetti. There is definitely activity happening because of 
the waivers. There are welfare systems I have seen that have 
changed dramatically. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I agree with you, because as I said, I have been 
through this. The States have gotten to the point where they say. 
Look, the system is broken. It is not working. If someone is not 
going to fix it for us, we will fix it for ourselves, and that is about 
what is happening right now. 

Thank you. Doctor. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To follow up on Mrs. Kennelly, I think it was evident yesterday 
by our witness, Mary Jo Bane, that there are some positive results 
going on in the fact that there have been quite a few waivers that 
have been granted to several States. 

My followup to that, though, is I think there would be more ac- 
tivity and more positive strides would have been made, had the 
President accepted our bill that would have given more flexibility 
to the States, rather than the mandates that are included in his 
bill. 

I appreciate the information. Dr. Pavetti, that you provided on 
Utah. To follow up a little bit on Mr. McCrery, we have put in a 
figure of 20 percent exemption over the 5-year limitation, and that 
is a figure. It is a figure that, over a period of time, if it proves 
to be wrong, could be adjusted. 

But also, we have a figure to exempt 50 percent as a goal, at 
least have 50 percent reach the work requirement. So that means 
there would be possibly 50 percent who would not reach the work 
requirement. So I think that still is going right along the lines you 
are talking about as to what has happened in Utah. Mr. Schilling, 
as you said, it is very similar to what is happening in Wisconsin. 

But you mentioned, too, the fact that a number of people who 
leave welfare, leave for a short period of time, go to work, and then 
are back on welfare. You mentioned the volatile labor market. 
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Have you done any studying in the labor market itself to see why 
they left those jobs, or did the jobs leave them? 

Ms. Pavetti. I have not. The best information I know of, actu- 
ally, comes from a study done by MDRC where they actually looked 
at reasons for leaving work among GAIN recipients. Some of it is 
personal reasons of people quitting, and I do not remember the 
exact numbers, but I can get that if you would like that. But there 
are a certain number who actually leave because they were laid off 
or because the job ended, so that there is some of the time that the 
leaving actually occurs not due to their own choice. 

The other thing I think is important is that, particularly for 
young people, whether they are women, men, on welfare or not, 
there is a lot of movement in and out of jobs. I think one thing we 
may need to be thinking about is our welfare system is not set up 
generally to get people into jobs quickly. So it may be we need to 
be again worrying about two things at one time. One is how can 
we help people keep jobs, but the other is, if the job does not work 
out, how can we help them get another one quickly? It may be that 
there is a short-term crisis we need to take care of and then go 
right back into the work mode. 

Mr. Collins. That leads me into the fact that you have to have 
a job market, so maybe we should look at provisions that parallel 
welfare reform that also encourage a job market out there, because 
if you are going to move people from a welfare roll, you need a pay- 
roll to move them too. If you have a volatile labor market, then 
maybe you can address some other areas. I think that is one of the 
reasons tax reform should parallel welfare reform, so that you do 
create the incentive to have jobs out there. 

I know in Georgia, I have heard the story many times of someone 
leaving welfare and going into the job market. They may be in pub- 
lic housing, section 8 housing, or whatever, and once they report 
their earnings, there is an adjustment made and their bottom line 
becomes less than it was prior to the job. So what do they do? They 
leave and go back to the welfare system. I think that is a problem, 
and I believe we were trying to correct that just recently with our 
housing reform bill. 

Most of those who leave welfare, and this may I add was the tes- 
timony of Ms. Bane yesterday, they go into the job market and are 
usually absorbed by small business rather than the larger corpora- 
tions. Do you have any thoughts on the fact that some of the things 
we are doing today in Congress, on the floor of the House today, 
may lead to a reduction in jobs available for these people, and that 
is the increase in the minimum wage? Do you have any knowledge 
of any reports or studies as to how the minimum wage will actually 
affect these type of low-skilled, nonskilled, low-wage jobs? 

Ms. Pavetti. I think there are studies on both sides of the issue 
and it is not an area I know really well and would come down on 
one side or the other. 

Mr. Collins. Do any of you have any thoughts on that, Mr. Rec- 
tor? 

Mr. Rector. I think that raising the wage rate, if that was the 
question, an artificial raising of the wage rate will make it harder 
for women to exit off of welfare, that you are hurting the job mar- 
ket, and it is much better to try to supplement low-income wages 
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with the earned income tax credit, if that was the gist of your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, I think I will resist the temptation to 
debate the minimum wage. It is going on on the floor right now 
and I hope to join the debate in a few minutes. 

Mr. Schilling, I enjoyed your testimony. There has been a lot of 
discussion about Wisconsin, so let me ask you a few questions. You 
mentioned there is a provision for child care for everybody who 
leaves the welfare system and goes into work if they need it? 

Mr. Schilling. That is correct. With the Work, Not Welfare pilot 
project that we are operating, anybody who exits the program when 
they become employed is guaranteed child care assistance for 12 
months after they go off the program. 

Mr. Levin. Let me ask you about health care. If there is no 
health care in the position they take, is there any 

Mr. Schilling. The same provision. There is 1 year of transi- 
tional medical assistance. 

Mr. Levin. So there is a guarantee of transitional Medicaid or 
health care for 1 year, right? 

Mr. Schilling. That is correct. 

Mr. Levin. If someone on the welfare system has a drug abuse 
problem, what do you do? Is there any provision? As I understand. 
Fond du Lac is one of the several counties in Wisconsin that are 
demonstration projects, right? 

Mr. Schilling. Fond du Lac County is one of two counties in the 
State of Wisconsin, which has 72 counties, that is demonstrating 
the Work, Not Welfare demonstration project. 

Mr. Levin. If there is a drug abuse problem within the household 
or for the person on welfare, on AFDC, what happens there? 

Mr. Schilling. People where we have identified there is either 
drug or alcohol abuse, and alcohol is the drug most commonly 
abused in our population, are referred to the appropriate kinds of 
therapeutic services to be treated for this, but they must cooperate 
in the treatment. They must put — in effect, we will assign the 
hours that someone has to put in in the therapeutic process in 
order to 

Mr. Levin. There is a provision for that kind of service within 
your system? 

Mr. Schilling. The service is not provided directly by the wel- 
fare system. 

Mr. Levin. No, I know, but it is an assured part of the program, 
though you do not deliver it? 

Mr. Schilling. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. Is there any provision within your demonstration 
area for a public service position or community service? 

Mr. Schilling. Absolutely. That component of our program is 
community work experience and those persons who are not yet 
ready, at least in our judgment, to go into a private employment 
kind of position, we do have them in community work experience 
job sites, which are primarily nonprofit, private sector jobs or gov- 
ernment positions. We also have what we call other work experi- 
ence, which, frankly, takes the same kind of people and we put 
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them in private for-profit sector jobs. We generally use this after 
we have had very short-term jobs skills training with people. What 
it is, they are working for their welfare literally on the job site 
where they are training. 

Mr. Levin. So they continue to receive AFDC, but they are work- 
ing in a public service or perhaps a private sector position? 

Mr. Schilling. That is correct, and their hours they must put in 
are directly proportional to the amount of cash public assistance 
they are receiving. 

Mr. Levin. There seem to be similar efforts within the State of 
Michigan. I think that provision of health care, child care, some 
help if there is an alcohol or other drug abuse problem within a 
system that move people from welfare to work and simply says that 
has to be done with these support services is essentially the main- 
stream position that binds a lot of people here on both sides of the 
aisle, if we will exert ourselves, combining welfare to work with 
some time limits, providing the backstopping so that kids are not 
hurt in the process, health care, child care, and so forth. I am in 
favor of giving more flexibility to the States, provided that the na- 
tional interest in the health care and child care services that im- 
pact on kids is reflected. 

Mr. Rector, I do not have very much time left. Let me just ask 
you quickly, do you favor a mandated family cap? 

Mr. Rector. Yes. I think the family cap sends a very strong 
moral message. 

Mr. Levin. So you think Washington should mandate that to the 
States? 

Mr. Rector. I would make the distinction that you need to have 
general moral principles 

Mr. Levin. No, but just 

Mr. Rector. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. The answer is yes. Do you favor a national mandate 
that would cut off benefits where a mother is under a certain age? 

Mr. Rector. I believe that you should not give cash benefits to 
an underage mother, yes. 

Mr. Levin. You would mandate that? 

Mr. Rector. I think that would be the best policy. 

Mr. Levin. That policy is opposed by the national Governors? 

Mr. Rector. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Ensign. 

Mr. Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I found this dialog most interesting. Dr. Pavetti, I would like to 
just address you very briefly, because I found some of your com- 
ments intriguing. When you were talking about the welfare system 
and the dependency cycle that is created, having worked quite a bit 
in the prison systems and with some of the halfway houses after 
people get out of prisons, I have seen that dependency cycle that 
is so difficult and so frustrating to deal with, developing the work 
ethic in people again. 

I think what it does, and your point made it clear to me, is that 
the welfare system itself has destroyed these people. It literally has 
institutionalized these families to the point where they have an in- 
credible amount of difficulty even wanting to go to work. 
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Being a veterinarian, I always get back to animal examples. It 
reminds me almost of what we do to animals when we put them 
in zoos. They lose the ability to hunt, as people on welfare almost 
lose the desire, the willingness to go out and work. That is similar 
to what we are doing with people on welfare. 

It seems to me that we all need to, first of all, fundamentally 
agree that our current welfare system is not compassionate. Would 
you agree with that? 

Ms. Pavetti. Yes. 

Mr. Ensign. And having said that, for some people to then say 
that when you are trying to reform welfare, you are trying to de- 
stroy and you are trying to hurt children and you are trying to be 
mean to children when, in fact, our current welfare system is de- 
stroying children — it is totally destroying families, white, black, 
Hispanic, whoever ends up in this dependency cycle. It is destroy- 
ing those people. 

I want to get to one point. You mentioned illegitimacy, and I be- 
lieve that illegitimacy is one of the biggest problems, but it is part 
of a larger problem we have in this country, this multifactorial 
moral problem I think we have in this country. You mentioned 
some of this has to do with hopelessness, or you felt that that was 
a large factor. Did I hear that correctly? 

Ms. Pavetti. I did not say that, although I do 

Mr. Ensign. You said hopelessness. I remember that word. You 
said that the women that are lower skilled, that are lower paid, 
there is a sense of hopelessness and that can lead to, Well, I will 
get pregnant, go on welfare, whatever it is. Did I state that cor- 
rectly, or a similar concept? 

Ms. Pavetti. Similar. 

Mr. Ensign. The reason I bring that point up is during the de- 
pression, do you know what happened to illegitimacy rates during 
the depression, when there was incredible hopelessness in this 
country? 

Ms. Pavetti. I do not. 

Mr. Ensign. Mr. Rector, could you comment on that, because 
from what my understanding is, when there was incredible despair 
in this country, there was not a moral problem that we have today 
in higher illegitimacy rates. 

Mr. Rector. Right. The out-of-wedlock birth rate was quite low. 
There is no evidence that it went up during the Great Depression. 
It probably went down, but we cannot tell. It was very low for both 
blacks and whites. Quite clearly, something — I think hopelessness 
is part of the problem, but there are a lot of other things going 
on — removing the cultural sanctions against it, having a welfare 
system that basically says, if you make this mistake, we are going 
to support you. 

I think the interesting thing is that during the Great Depression, 
when AFDC was created, Frances Perkins, who was FDR’s Sec- 
retary of Labor at that time, the first woman cabinet officer, the 
most liberal member of the FDR cabinet, she was not aware when 
the legislation was written at the bureaucratic level that AFDC 
permitted never-married women to get cash, and when she found 
out, she said, right from the beginning, this program will destroy 
the black family. All the way back then, she understood exactly 
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what was going to happen with this program. The out-of-wedlock 
births were very low in the depression. We have generated the col- 
lapse of marriage through our welfare system. 

Mr. Ensign. Just briefly, I want to touch on two quick points, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is the whole idea of cash benefits in the 
first place. I can tell you that, coming from a State that relies a 
lot, obviously, on gaming revenues, I can tell you that when food 
stamps come out, when Ak’DC checks come out, there are some of 
the local casinos that filled up, but also, the drug dealers get filled 
up. When you have cash benefits like that, the money does not get 
to the children who it was intended to help. It goes to fostering a 
lot of the underground economy and the drug culture that we have 
in this country, and that is one of the big problems with cash bene- 
fits. 

The last thing I would like to point out gets back to the whole 
work ethic and everything we are trying to do with this. One of the 
things people have talked about is job training, and I have heard 
it mentioned there is no better job training than a job. 

There is a great program in Las Vegas that is totally privately 
funded. It is called Nevada Partners. The gentleman who runs 
that, they take only welfare recipients and what they do is teach 
them just life skills, just basically how to get up, how to take a 
shower, how to go in for a job interview, get themselves cleaned up, 
and then how to go in and try to just land that first job. 

Seventy percent of the people they have gotten off of welfare — 
they have been in business now for 2 years — -70 percent after 2 
years still have their jobs. The reason is because they got them 
that first job, whether it was minimum wage, whatever it was as 
an entry level job, they got them that first job and taught them just 
how to go to work to get out of that dependency cycle. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I hope Mr. Ensign has written something on how these welfare 
recipients are responsible for the gambling and the drinking and 
the immorality that is happening in Las Vegas because I knew 
there was some cause, but I would like to work with you on that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Ensign. Would you yield just briefly? I was not — what I was 
simply saying 

Mr. Rangel. No, I know. They get on welfare, they start gam- 
bling and drinking 

Mr. Ensign. No, no, no. I was just pointing out the cash bene- 
fits — 

Mr. Rangel. No, no, please. I will work with you on it. Please. 

Mr. Ensign. I was pointing out that casinos should not be sup- 
plied by our welfare checks. 

Mr. Rangel. I understand. I have to deal with Mr. Rector. I 
agree with you. 

Chairman Shaw. The gentleman from New York has the time. 

Mr. Rangel. I agree with you. Once we get the welfare recipients 
out of there, we will clean up the whole business you have down 
there. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Rector, you have been working on this subject matter for a 
long time at the Heritage Foundation. I assume you have been 
working with Members of Congress in formulating legislation that 
could resolve some of these issues. I assume you are willing to 
work with Democrats and Republicans and we can work together. 

Mr. Rector. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. You are my type of person, because none of this 
stuff you have up there deals with social workers, sociologist, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists. What you are saying is that getting 
married reduces poverty, welfare, drug abuse, crime, and produces 
children with higher IQs. I am inclined to agree with you. I did not 
know the chart would turn out the way it did, but if you had asked 
me, I would have agreed. 

The reason I want to work with you is I accept this end and I 
will just ask some basic questions to make certain we can work to- 
gether. First, what percentage of all of this stuff would deal with 
the families that find themselves in the very poorest communities, 
cities, or rural areas of just hardcore type of people that Dr. Pavetti 
is saying that somehow cannot get out of this rut? 

Mr. Rector. I do not have the answer to that question. 

Mr. Rangel. Just roughly. 

Mr. Rector. I would be hesitant to guess, but let me make a 
comment on what I think your point is. 

Mr. Rangel. I have not made my point. 

Mr. Rector. OK. I see a similar pattern 

Mr. Rangel. I just want to make certain that when I make my 
point, I am not talking about rich white teenage girls who get preg- 
nant. 

Mr. Rector. These are predominately — the girls who are having 
children out of wedlock and who never get married or who subse- 
quently get married, whether they are white or black, are predomi- 
nately poor educated women who come from low-income back- 
grounds. 

Mr. Rangel. There we go. 

Mr. Rector. I would not say they are necessarily concentrated 
in urban areas. Maybe some are 

Mr. Rangel. I do not care where they are. I just want to make 
certain we have a profile on who we are talking about and how we 
can help them. 

Would you agree that in these poorer communities, most of the 
kids are enrolled in generally ineffective public schools? 

Mr. Rector. I think the public schools in the inner city are a na- 
tional disgrace. They are a form of organized child abuse and they 
are horrendous. 

Mr. Rangel. You and I are really going to get along, because I 
agree with you 100 percent. [Laughter.] 

The system is geared toward that because teachers with the most 
experience go to school districts that have better salaries and class- 
room conditions. 

Having said that, have you noticed those inner-city teenagers 
who are exposed to scholarship or some other alternatives, that 
once they achieve academically, they are the ones that are least 
likely to get pregnant as a teenager? 
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Mr. Rector. I think that is a factor. Let me give you one other 
factor I think you will agree with. The other factor that I find very, 
very crucial in allowing a young woman to escape from this pattern 
is church attendance. 

Mr. Rangel. Is what? 

Mr. Rector. Is church attendance, and let me 

Mr. Rangel. Please stick with me a little longer. I am with you. 

Mr. Rector. It is directly related. 

Mr. Rangel. Listen, I got that, except the inconsistency is, I 
have figured that if you get married and that reduces poverty, the 
more you get married, the more it reduces poverty, and as a Catho- 
lic, that would work against me because I only get one marriage 
out of it. [Laughter.] 

So stick with me. Those that manage to get on some type of an 
academic ladder, especially since they are coming from a school and 
a community that has the most crime and violence, and to use Mr. 
Ensign’s word, hopelessness, those who have an academic goal are 
least likely to be getting involved to become a teenage mother, and, 
therefore, having illegitimate children, if you want to call them 
that, and therefore, get on welfare. 

Mr. Rector. I think that is a valid point. Let me 

Mr. Rangel. Let us say this. We are going to meet and I am 
going to ask staff to arrange an appointment today or as soon as 
possible, because we would be able to take that chart, if you and 
I were working together and I said this is what I want you to prove 
for me, and that would be that those kids who get a good edu- 
cation, that have training to get a good job, that do have jobs, do 
not do drugs, are not as sexually active, do not get babies out of 
wedlock, do not get involved in criminal activities, and they are the 
ones, when you look at the profile of those who are in jail, it is not 
them. It would be the ones that are unemployable and do not want 
to say no to anything because they figure they have nothing to lose. 

I am not as good on this as you are, but if we work together to 
find the similarities of the problems and make the same invest- 
ment we make in terms of billions of dollars to take care of the 
problem in jail, and all other crises, if we can somehow shift the 
attention to preventing these problems, I am convinced you and I 
could come up with a chart that would really substantiate what 
you are saying and what I am saying. 

Mr. Rector. I believe so. I would simply say I think there are 
two ladders. There is a ladder of academic achievement and there 
is a ladder of moral achievement. The one factor I find strongest 
and perhaps we can most easily influence in terms of whether a 
young girl becomes sexually active as a teenager or whether she 
has a child out of wedlock is church attendance. It cuts the prob- 
ability of teenage sexual activity by 66 percent. 

I think what we need to do in order to bring about this moral 
salvation which we both want is to allow every single parent in 
these inner cities who are in these horrendous public schools to 
have an option to get out through a publicly funded scholarship 
and put their child in a school of their choice, including a school 
which is a religious organization. That is the strongest thing I can 
think of 
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Mr. Rangel. We will work together on the solution, but we need 
more of these kids that are successful and get married and go to 
church than those kids who get involved in crime. 

Mr. Rector. The two factors wrap together. 

Mr. Rangel. We will be working both in getting more people in- 
volved in church work, higher morals, family values, education, job 
training, employability, and having jobs available. 

Mr. Rector. I would be happy to work with you on that. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Schilling, I am very impressed with the remarkable achieve- 
ment you have had in the Wisconsin project. I have a question. Do 
you do any followup with the families to see what happens with the 
children? Let me explain to you the direction I am going with this 
questioning. 

I have talked to someone who was once involved in the Wisconsin 
project, Eloise Anderson, who now is in California, and she told me 
yesterday she sees a marked difference, a very good difference in 
the children whose parents go off of AFDC. They seem to all of a 
sudden do a lot better, which certainly means to me there is a role 
model now and they can hold their head up high and no longer are 
dependent upon a corrupt welfare system. Have you noticed this or 
seen this in your work? 

Mr. Schilling. I have no statistical evidence in that area, but 
anecdotally, the strongest evidence I have and we have experienced 
this in Fond du Lac is the talking of the parents who have gotten 
a job. They have spoken of the pride they have felt and transmitted 
to their kids and they will report things their kids have said, such 
as “My mom is going to work today,” and things of that nature in 
their classes and at school. 

So although it is only anecdotal, there is no doubt in my mind 
that those people that have viewed themselves as losing their de- 
pendency are transmitting that sense of pride and sense of being 
able to direct their own lives to their children. 

Chairman Shaw. Dr. Pavetti, I see you nodding your head. 
Would you like to respond to that same question? 

Ms. Pavetti. I have heard the same thing. As I have said, I have 
spent a lot of time in the field in the last year and a half talking 
to people, staff, and you do hear the same thing, there is a sense 
of accomplishment, of incredible accomplishment, of people doing 
things they never felt they could do before, and they really do feel 
it does make a difference for their kids. 

Chairman Shaw. I think in telling our story on trying to reform 
welfare, we make a mistake of focusing on the statistics on the 
“bad kids,” the kids that are getting in trouble with the law and 
doing poorly in school, and then we see those numbers are higher 
in the cases of people on welfare. But I think what we need to do 
is to focus our attention on those that got out and are success sto- 
ries. I think people will rise to our expectations. If you expect noth- 
ing, that is what you are going to get. That also reflects in the chil- 
dren. I think that is the tragedy of the present welfare system. 

Mr. Rector, did you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Rector. Yes. I think the data does show if the mother gets 
employed, there is a positive change in her parenting activities and 
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that is likely to have a large effect, particularly on the young 
child’s cognitive achievements. On the other hand, it does not have 
as much effect in terms of behavioral/emotional sorts of things, 
which are more likely to be positively affected by marriage. 

I did want to make one comment on Congressman Ensign’s com- 
ment. I think it is very important in welfare reform to remove as 
much of the cash from the welfare system as we can, to move in 
the direction of providing vouchers and inkind services, particularly 
for young, never-married mothers. 

I think it is particularly regrettable that in each case where a 
State has asked for a waiver, including Delaware — as I understand 
it, Delaware with a Democratic Governor has asked for a waiver 
to replace cash assistance to welfare mothers with inkind benefits 
or vouchers — that waiver request has been rejected and I think 
that is a very sad trend coming from the White House. 

Chairman Shaw. I am very sorry to hear that. I talked to Gov- 
ernor Carper yesterday about our welfare reform. Certainly, among 
the Democratic Governors, he has been a national leader and I am 
very proud of the work he has done and proud we continue to asso- 
ciate with him in trying to reform the system. 

I want to thank this panel. I think you can see by the interest 
of the Members of the Subcommittee that we very much enjoyed 
your testimony and the knowledge we were able to gain from it. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. We now will go to the next panel. We have Kim 
Bell from North Salt Lake, Utah; Bruce Wagstaff, who is deputy 
director of the Department of Social Services in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Willie Bell, who is the principal of the Southside Elemen- 
tary School in Lake Providence, Louisiana; and the fourth witness 
will be introduced by our colleague. Congressman Herger. Willie 
Bell will be reintroduced by my colleague, Mr. McCrery. I am sorry. 

Wally. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I do appre- 
ciate the opportunity to sit in with your Subcommittee this morn- 
ing. I applaud your efforts and the efforts of Chairman Archer to 
make substantial changes in our Nation’s welfare program. 

With specific regard to your adoption of legislation to halt inap- 
propriate payments to prison inmates, I am especially pleased to 
have with us our Butte County Sheriff, a constituent of mine. Sher- 
iff Grey. You may recall seeing him on appearances on television 
when he has spoken out against the widespread entitlement fraud 
committed by prison inmates. As a law enforcement professional 
who first brought this issue to my attention and who helped us 
draft the Criminal Welfare Prevention Act of 1995, Sheriff Grey is 
uniquely qualified to testify on this widespread problem. 

I thank you, Sheriff Grey, for appearing with us today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to the Subcommittee Willie Lee 
Bell from Lake Providence, Louisiana. Mr. Bell is the principal of 
an elementary school in Lake Providence. He has come to Washing- 
ton before to testify before the special study commission that was 
set up through legislation that the last Congress passed which 
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studied the SSI for children’s programs. I think Mr. Bell’s testi- 
mony was compelling before the commission and I am glad he is 
here today to share with us his testimony. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. Bell. 

STATEMENT OF KIM AND SHELAH BELL, NORTH SALT LAKE, 

UTAH 

Ms. Bell. Thank you. My name is Kim Bell, and my husband, 
Kevin and I are the parents of five children, ages 21 months to 13 
years. Our oldest three children are adopted. Two of them have dis- 
abilities and receive the maximum amount in SSI. Even though my 
husband works full time for the State of Utah, he only earns 
$25,000 a year. 

Both of our daughters have developmental delays and mental re- 
tardation. Marissa, who is not with us, has Down’s syndrome and 
has had three heart surgeries, one of which was open heart sur- 
gery. She is now 7 years old. Marissa qualifies for SSI because 
Down’s syndrome is one of the disabilities in the Social Security 
medical listings. 

My other daughter is here today. Can you tell everyone your 
name? 

Ms. Shelah Bell. Shelah Bell. 

Ms. Bell. Can you tell them how old you are? 

Ms. Shelah Bell. I am 12 and in the sixth grade. 

Ms. Bell. What kinds of things do you like to do, Shelah? 

Ms. Shelah Bell. I like to play with my friends and ride my 
three-wheel bike, write, and draw. 

Ms. Bell. When you were in the hospital, you told Mommy there 
were some things you did not like. You told Mommy and the doc- 
tors. Do you remember you told us you wanted to die? 

Ms. Shelah Bell. Yes. 

Ms. Bell. Do you remember why you told us that? 

Ms. Shelah Bell. Because I wanted to go to heaven and I did 
not want to be handicapped anymore. 

Ms. Bell. What else? Would it help you to be like more kids, 
other kids? 

Ms. Shelah Bell. Yes. 

Ms. Bell. What kinds of things can other kids do that you want 
to do? 

Ms. Shelah Bell. They can ride two-wheeler bikes and they can 
do hard math and hard reading. 

Ms. Bell. Did you also want to stop hurting? 

Ms. Shelah Bell. Yes. 

Ms. Bell. Shelah has Myotonic Muscular Dystrophy, which will 
get worse as she gets older. She has had six surgeries. The last two 
have been within the last 6 weeks. While in the hospital, her 
weight dropped to 53 pounds and we found out she has some other 
problems internally. The tube you see in her nose is giving her 
nourishment so she can gain weight, her bones will heal, and she 
will be strong enough for the next surgery, which is in 6 months, 
unless they have to do internal surgery. 
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Most parents of 12-year-old girls watch them get their first crush 
on a boy, try outlandish hair styles, experiment with makeup, and 
take turns having sleepovers at one another’s homes. Kevin and I 
worry that Shelah will not gain enough strength to endure the next 
surgery, that her current health proWems are the beginning of the 
end, and her wish to die will come true. 

Shelah qualifies for SSI through the individualized functional as- 
sessment, which measures how far behind a child is in comparison 
to other kids their age. I was horrified last year when I heard 
claims that parents coached their kids to pretend they were dis- 
abled in order to get an SSI check. It is beyond my comprehension 
why anyone on Earth would do such a thing. Yet, because of those 
claims, I now face the possibility Shelah will never receive another 
SSI check. 

I want you to understand we have that SSI check in order to 
keep our family together. Kevin brings home about $730 every 2 
weeks. Our $514 house payment and utility bills take one of those 
checks every month. With the other check, we spend about $450 a 
month on food, which leaves about $280 to cover all other expenses. 

If we were not getting the SSI checks, we could not manage. 
Some people have wondered why I do not go to work so I will have 
more income. First, there is the desire to raise my children instead 
of having a babysitter to do it. 

Second, I could not afford the day care I would need for our two 
youngest children, and now with Shelah’s medical needs, we would 
have to hire somebody who is in the nursing area of care. 

Third is the amount of time we have to spend at the hospital and 
the doctors’ offices with our daughters. I have spent 2 weeks out 
of the last 6 weeks at our local children’s hospital. For 9 of the last 
12 years, even with me not working, Kevin has used up all of his 
sick leave and vacation because of our daughters’ medical needs. In 
addition, if our income gets high enough, the girls would lose not 
just their SSI but their medical coverage. 

Our five children are wonderful, delightful human beings, but 
the everyday challenges of raising them, added to the uncertainties 
and medical problems caused by the girls’ disabilities, can be hard. 
We sometimes feel our lives are like a roller coaster ride at the 
amusement park. The big difference at the park, the ride stops and 
you get off. We never get off. As long as our girls are on this Earth, 
we must try to make the ride as comfortable as possible, though 
the challenge is constant. Support like SSI provides the essential 
padding needed for a lifelong roller coaster ride. 
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I am here to tell you today if SSI funding is eliminated for my 
daughters, I would he forced to consider some kind of institutional 
placement, not because this is what we want for our girls, but be- 
cause the financial strain added to the already existing physical, 
emotional, and mental stress, would be unbearable. And the result? 
You would save approximately $4,580 a year each girl receives 
from SSI funds and instead you would spend almost $80,000 a year 
for each in institutional costs, not to mention the fact it keeps fami- 
lies together. 

I plead with you today to leave the children’s SSI Program intact 
and keep the individualized functional assessment for the sake of 
Shelah and more than 300,000 children like her. 

Thank you for your time and consideration today. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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STATEMENT OF KIM AND SHELAH BELL 


My name is Kim BeU. My husband, Kevin and I are the parents of five children 
ages 21 months to 13 years. Our oldest three children are adopted. Two of them have 
disabilities and receive the maximum amount in SSI because even though Kevin works 
for the State of Utah, he only earns $25,000 to support all seven of us. 

Both of our daughters have developmental delays and mental retardation. 
Marissa has Down Syndrome and had open heart surgery when she was 2. Although 
she is now 7 years old, we are still trying to potty train her. Marissa qualifies for SSI 
because Down Syndrome is one of the disabilities in the Social Security medical listings. 


My other 

KIM; 

SHELAH: 

KIM: 

SHELAH; 

KIM: 

SHELAH: 

KIM: 


SHELAH: 

KIM: 

SHELAH: 
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KIM; 
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daughter is here today. 

Can you tell everyone your name? 

Shelah Bell 

Can you teU them how old you are and what grade you are in? 

I am 12 and in the sixth grade. 

What kind of things do you like to do? 

Play with friends, ride my three wheeler, write, draw. 

When you were in the hospital, there were some things you told Mommy 
and the doctors you didn’t like. Do you remember you told us you 
wanted to die? 

Yes, I did. 

Do you remember why you told us that? 

Because then I can go to Heaven. 

Why did you tell us you wanted to go to Heaven? 

Because I won't be handicapped anymore and I can do things like other 
kids. 

What things can other kids do that you can't? 

Ride a two-wheeler bike and do hard math and hard reading. 

Did you also want to stop hurting? 

Yes. 


Shelah has Myotonic Muscular Dystrophy which will get worse as she gets older. 
She has had six surgeries on her feet and legs. The last one was two weeks ago. While 
in the hospital her weight dropped to 53 pounds and we found out she has some other 
problems internally. The tube you see is giving her nourishment so she will gain 
weight, her bones will heal and she will be strong enough for the next surgery. 

Most parents of 12-year-oId girls watch them get their first crush on a boy, try out 
outlandish hairstyles, experiment with make up and take turns having sleep overs at 
one another’s homes. Kevin and I worry that Shelah won't gain enough strength to 
endure the next surgery, that her current health problems are the beginning of the end, 
and that her wish to die will come true. 

Shelah qualifies for SSI through the Individual Functional Assessment which 
measures how far behind a child is in comparison to other kids their age. 1 was horrified 
last year when I heard claims that parents coached their kids to pretend they were 
disabled in order to get an SSI check. Who on earth would do such a thing? Yet 
because of those claims, I now face the possibility that Shelah will never receive another 
SSI check. 
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I want you to understand that we have to have that SSI check in order to keep 
our family together. Kevin brings home about $730 every two weeks. Our $514 house 
payment and utility bills take one of those checks every month. With the other check, 
we spend about $450 a month on food, which leaves about $2S0 to cover a car payment, 
gasoline, clothing, insurance, and any medical or dental costs. If we were not getting 
the SSI checks, we could not manage. 

Some people wonder why I don't go to work so we will have more income. First, 
there is my desire to raise my children instead of having a baby-sitter do it. Second, we 
can't afford child care for our two youngest who are not in school. Third is the amount 
of time we have to spend at the hospital and the doctors' offices with our daughters. 

For nine of the last 12 years, even with me not working, Kevin has used up all of his sick 
leave and vacation time because of our daughters’ medical needs. In addition, if our 
income gets high enough, the girls would lose not just their SSI but also their medical 
coverage. 

Our five children are all wonderful, delightful human beings. But the everyday 
challenges of raising them, added to the uncertainties and medical problems caused by 
the girls’ disabilities, can be hard. We sometimes feel our lives are like a roller coaster 
ride at the amusement park. The big difference is that at the park, the ride stops and 
you get off. We never get off. As long as our girls are on this earth, we must try to make 
the ride as comfortable as possible, though the challenge is constant. Support like SSI 
provides the essential "padding" needed for a lifelong roller coaster ride. If the 
government is able to provide the extra "durable padding" required, we are better 
equipped to stay on the ride, regardless of its highs and lows. 

I am here to tell you today that if SSI funding is eliminated for my daughters I 
would be forced to consider some kind of institutional placement — not because this is 
what we want for our girls, but because the hnandal strain added to the existing 
physical, emotional and mental stress, would be unbearable. And the result? You 
would save the $4,580 a year each girls gets in SSI funds. And instead you would spend 
almost $80,000 a year for each in institutional costs. Obviously SSI is not only cost 
effective, it keeps families together. I plead with you today to leave the children's SSI 
program intact and keep the Individual Functional Assessment for the sake of Shelah 
and more than 300,00 children like her. 
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Chairman Shaw. Ms. Bell, that is very strong testimony and I 
very much appreciate your being here to give it to the Subcommit- 
tee. I can assure you, neither under our bill nor under the Presi- 
dent’s bill, are the SSI payments in any way in danger of being 
lost. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wagstaff. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE WAGSTAFF, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 

WELFARE PROGRAMS DIVISION, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT 

OF SOCIAL SERVICES, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Wagstaff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, honorable Members. 
My name is Bruce Wagstaff. I am deputy director of the Welfare 
Programs Division of the California Department of Social Services. 

You have asked me here today to discuss the issue of welfare 
fraud, which is a problem that faces not only California but our en- 
tire Nation. As a welfare program administrator, I have found the 
extent and the impact of welfare fraud to be alarming and it causes 
me great concern, because this is an integrity issue which strikes 
at the basic heart of our public assistance programs. 

Unabated, welfare fraud draws away millions of dollars from 
Federal, State, and local welfare budgets could and should be uti- 
lized to meet the legitimate needs of families and children, like our 
first witness. This is particularly true during this time of budg- 
etary constraints and program limits. 

Welfare fraud exists when a person knowingly makes a false or 
misleading statement to obtain benefits or fail to disclose a fact 
that could affect the amount of the benefit. In the past, a lack of 
valid data on the extent of welfare fraud has clouded the debate 
on the priority of aggressive fraud detection and prevention pro- 
grams. 

To remedy this, in California, we commissioned some fraud inci- 
dent studies in three counties to determine the extent of fraud for 
specific welfare populations. The studies commissioned were con- 
ducted in Orange, Fresno, and Los Angeles Counties and looked 
specifically at the Aid to Families With Dependent Children child- 
only cases. These are cases where you have a child eligible for aid 
but the adult is not, either because of their immigration status or 
for some other reason. We took a look at this portion of the case- 
load because it was our fastest growing portion of the caseload that 
now represents about 20 percent of all of our recipients and be- 
cause local program staff urged us to do just that, take a look at 
the integrity in this area. 

The results of these studies were very disturbing. Fraud was 
found in a range of 30 to 60 percent of the child-only cases that 
were investigated. As a result of these studies, we commissioned an 
additional study in Orange County which would determine the inci- 
dence of fraud in all welfare cases. While we expect the results of 
this study to be available by the end of this summer, preliminary 
information suggests the overall incidence rate is in the neighbor- 
hood of about 30 percent. 

So this data provides some very strong indication we have a sig- 
nificant problem, and in California, we are attacking the problem 
head-on. We have implemented a 5-year strategic plan to enhance 
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program integrity. The plan is the result of Governor Wilson’s com- 
mitment to improve the integrity of welfare through fraud deter- 
rence, prevention, detection, and overpayment recovery. 

Some of the specific steps we have taken and I think could be 
looked at on the national level are to strengthen what we call our 
early fraud prevention and detection program by which we fund 
over 350 fraud investigators who are available during the welfare 
application process to resolve questionable situations or clarify con- 
flicting information. We project this program saves taxpayers about 
$400 million annually. 

We have also implemented a demonstration project in Los Ange- 
les County to conduct fingerprint imaging of applicants for aid. In 
this demonstration project, fingerprint imaging is a condition of eli- 
gibility and is used to provide positive identification of recipients. 
This project is expected to achieve a total net savings of about $67 
million over the 26-month demonstration period. We are also devel- 
oping, based on these results, a statewide fingerprint imaging 
project for AFDC and food stamps, which we expect will have simi- 
lar results. 

We have further provided overpayment collection incentives to 
counties, which we expect to result in collections of more than $76 
million, an all-time record, in the 1995-96 State fiscal year. 

In addition, we have jointly worked with the Federal Govern- 
ment to crack down on illegal food stamp trafficking. The U.S.DA 
has estimated nearly $ 1 billion per year in food stamps are subject 
to trafficking. As a result of our joint project, there have been ap- 
proximately 796 investigations, 266 arrests, 105 convictions, and no 
acquittals over a 1-year period. 

We project our welfare fraud prevention and detection efforts will 
have saved a total of about $600 million in the 1994-95 State fiscal 
year, so we have had some results. We have made some efforts, but 
there are limits to what States can do and welfare reform is abso- 
lutely needed to allow States to pursue welfare fraud more aggres- 
sively. 

There are several provisions in the legislation that have been 
proposed that we would strongly support, including allowing Fed- 
eral tax refund intercepts for AFDC overpayments, increasing pen- 
alties for intentional program violations, and providing for the ex- 
change of information with law enforcement agencies. 

In addition, there are some items that are in the recently intro- 
duced Republican proposal we would support, including exemptions 
from what is known as regulation E for EBT, the electronic benefit 
transfer systems. This is a banking regulation which would expose 
government agencies to losses of over $50 that are issued as a re- 
sult of a lost or stolen EBT card. This creates an additional liability 
for government agencies and an entitlement for recipients that 
does not exist under the existing benefit delivery system. Because 
of this requirement, implementation of EBT in California and other 
States has been delayed. 
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The Republican proposal also includes efforts to implement a na- 
tionwide automated data processing system capable of tracking 
participants over time and would deny SSI benefits for 10 years to 
a person found to have fraudulently obtained SSI benefits while in 
prison and would also institute additional computer matches which 
will detect prisoners receiving benefits who are not entitled to aid. 

My time is up, but I just wanted to emphasize I have found this 
to be a very serious issue, one that must be addressed through wel- 
fare reform, and I urge you to pass along the legislation that would 
give States the flexibility and the authorization to take the steps 
needed to ensure the benefits and services we offer go to those who 
are truly in need. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Mister Chairman, honorable members my name is Bruce WagstafT. I am the Deputy Director 
of the Welfare Programs Division of California Department of Social Services. I am here 
today to discuss with you the welfare fraud problem which faces not only California, but our 
entire Nation. As a welfare program administrator, I have found the extent and impact of 
welfare fraud alarming and it causes me great concern. 

Tliis is an integrity issue which strikes at the heart of our public assistance programs. 

Unabated, welfare fraud draws away millions of dollars from federal, state and local welfare 
budgets that could be utilized to meet the legitimate needs of families and children. This is 
particularly true during this time of budgetary constraints and program limits. 

Welfare fraud exists when a person knowingly and with intent to deceive makes a false or 
misleading statement to obtain benefits, or fails to disclose a fact that could affect the amount 
of the benefit In the past, the lack of valid data on the extent of welfare fraud clouded the 
debate on the priority of aggressive fraud detection and prevention programs. To remedy this, 
California commissioned fraud incidence studies in three cemnties to determine the extent of 
fraud for specific welfare populations. 

These studies commissioned were conducted in Orange, Fresno and Los Angeles counties and 
looked at Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) Child-Only cases. This group 
was selected becau.se it is the fastest growing segment of the California AFDC caseload and 
currently makes up approximately 20 percent of all AFDC recipients; and, local program staff 
had expressed concerns regarding program integrity in this area. The results of these studies 
are very disturbing. Fraud was found in 30 to 60 percent of the sampled child-only cases 
investigated. As a result of these studies, California commissioned an additional study in 
Orange County which would determine the incidence of fraud in all welfare cases. We expect 
the results of this study to be available by the end of summer, however, preliminary 
information suggests that ttie overall incidence rate is 40 percent of which 30 percent resulted 
in reductions or terminations of ttie AFDC grant. The remaining 10 percent had no fiscal 
effect on the grants. 


California is attacking welfare fraud head on. We have implemented a five year strategic plan 
to enhance program integrity. This plan is the result of Governor Pete Wilson’s commitment 
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overpayment recovery. It was developed by a task force which included key state and county 
welfare staff who worked three mondis to identify 85 action steps to improve welfare 
integrity. These acbon steps were organized into five broad areas of improvement. 


• Emphasizing prevention. 

• Improving tools and technology to detect fraud. 


Increasing accountability fruough more effective penalties and better collections of 
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overpayments. 

• Cracking down on program abuse. 

• Refocusing program management on integrity, quality, and efficiency. 

Some of the specific action steps which we have implemented include: 

• Strengthening our Early Fraud Detection Programs To fund over 350 early fraud 
investigators who are available during the welfare application process to resolve 
questionable situations or clarify conflicting information. This program saves California 
taxpayers $400 million annually. 

• Implementing a fingerprint imaging demonstration project in Los Angeles County to 
furttier eliminate misspent dollars. In the demonstration project, fingerprint imaging is a 
condition of eligibility for the receipt of aid for most adults and minor parents and is used 
to provide positive identification of recipients. This project is expected to achieve total net 
savings of $67 million over the 26 month demonstration period. 

• Developing a proposal for a statewide system of fingerprint imaging for AFDC and Food 
Stamps cases which would be implemented in the 1997-98 fiscal year. A statewide 
system patterned after the Los Angeles model could be expected to achieve program 
savings in excess of $100 million annually. 

• Providing overpayment collection incentives to counties which we expect to result in 
collections of more than $76 million, an all time record, in 1995-96 fiscal year. 

• Participating in the United States (U.S.) Residency Verification Pilot Project which was 
designed lo identify non-residents attempting entry into the U.S. who are or have been 
recipients of aid. Persons in friis group are referred lo an investigator who verifies 
residency. County actions in these cases have resulted in net grant and administrative 
savings of $3.8 million per year. 

■ Expanding the Income Eligibility Verification System (lEVS) to include: 1) searches of 
the Employment Development Department new hire file to determine if anyone receiving 
aid is now employed and no longer eligible for AFDC; 2) searches of the California 
Youth Authority and Department of Corrections records to determine if anyone 
incarcerated is also receiving aid and is ineligible; and, 3) Department of Motor Vehicles 
and Workers Compensation matches to identify reportable assets. These new matches will 
significantly increase the identification of AFDC fraud. 

• Participating jointly with federal agents to crack down on illegal Food Stamp trafficking. 
Trafficking occurs when Food Stamps are used for unauthorized purposes. Most often 
Food Stamps are illegally sold for fifty-cents on the dollar to retailers who then redeem 
them for 100 percent of face value. In most cases the recipient then uses the money to 
purchase gun.s, drugs, alcohol, etc. The USDA has estimated that nearly $1 billion per 
year in Food Stamps are trafficked. As a result of this project, there have been 796 
investigations, 266 arrests, 105 convictions and no acquittals over a one year period. 

• California presently participates in a duplicate aid prevention/detection program. At 

intake, the 58 counties input SSNs, names, birthdates, etc. for all applicants of AFDC and 
Food Stamps into the statewide lEVS Applicant System. Ifie stale also matches SSNs 
against active AFDC and food stamp recipient database as well as Social Security 
Administration (SSA) files for SSN validation. Title II (RSDI) and Title XVI (SSI/SSP), 
and the Employment Development Department files for wages, UI and DI benefits, and 
Franchise Tax Board for asset information. When matches are complete, usually within 
three to five days after receipt by the state, the infonnation automatically prints in each 
county which disseminates to the intake worker for action. This is a highly automated 
system which, when used properly at the county, will provide some level of overpayment 
and duplicate aid detection. For ongoing active cases, as part of our lEVS Recipient 
pr<^<''*ss, w<“ rijrrentiy h<ive «n v'iih Oregon, Nevada. an/i Arizona to m«trh their 

active caseload against California’s active caseload. The resulting match is returned to the 
appropriate California county, for follow-up. California also participates in the Bendex 
proces.s under contract with the SSA. For this match, California, as well as other 
participating states, request RSDI infonnation monthly for the active AFDC and food 
stamp recipients. During this process, SSA matches all states against each other and 
provides; (I) matches between states and (2) matches on clients receiving RSDI benefits. 
The resulting matches are forwarded to the appropriate county for follow-up. This system 
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is a fraud detection system designed to identify potential overpayments and possible 
duplicate aid. 

The average fraud overpayment for investigated AFIX^ cases has ranged from $1,100 to 
$1,400 during the period January-March 1995 through October-December 1995. The average 
Food Stamp overissuance for the same period ranged fr<Mn $239 to $278, California’s welfare 
fraud prevention, detection and collection programs including implementation of strategic plan 
inititatives saved a total of $605 million in the 1994-95 fiscal year. 

A recent audit of these welfare fraud programs was conducted by the California Bureau of 
State Audits. The audit found ttiat early fraud prevention and detection programs are highly 
cost beneficial and returned between $6 and $67 in saved program benefits for every $1 
invested. In addition, the audit found the continuing fraud prevention and detection programs 
return between $3 and $12 in savings for every $1 spent. We believe these types of programs, 
if implemented nationwide, would result in similar savings. 

While these efforts have been successful, there are limits and barriers to what states can do. 
Welfare reform is needed to allow states to pursue welfare fraud more aggressively. 

Recently, the Clinton Administration released a new welfare reform proposal entitled, “The 
Work First and Personal Responsibility Act of 1996.” Yesterday, the Republican 
Congressional leadership released its revised welfare reform proposal which incorporated 
many of the provisions unanimously recommended by the bipartisan National Governors 
Association. California sfrongly supports the following provisions which are part of both 
proposals: 

• Allow Federal Tax Refund Intercept for AFDC. 

• Increase penalties for Intentional Program Violations (IPV) in the Food Stamp Program. 

• Allow compatibility of AFDC and Food Stamp reductions for overpayment collection for 
non-fraud overpayments. 

• Provide a 10 year disqualification period for criminal conviction if a client received AFDC 
in more than one state. 

• Provide that when a non-compliance penally established under AFDC is a reduction in 
benefits, there is to be no commensurate increase in Food Stamp benefits. 

• Provide that when an AFDC disqualificafiem penalty is imposed on a Food Stamp 
household member for failure to perform an action required under any other federal, state, 
or local welfare program, the same penalty may be applied to that person for Food 
Stamps. 

• Provide for the exchange of information with law enforcement agencies. 

• Prohibit eligibility to persons fleeing felony prosecution or conviction or who has violated 
conditions of state or federal parole or probation. 

In addition to these provisions, California supports the following additional provisions which 
are included in the revised Republican proposal: 

• Exempt states from Regulation E for Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) for any state or 
federal program. The Federal Reserve Board ruled lha! welfare programs using electronic 
benefit issuance are subject to the consumer protection provisions of Regulation E under 
the Electronic Funds Act. This means that government agencies are responsible for 
benefits over $50 that are issued as a result of lost or stolen EBT cards prior to the report 
of the loss or theft. This creates a liability for government agencies and a entitlement for 
recipients tfiat does not exist under other benefit delivery systems. Because of this 

thfl imnlAmAntatiAn of FRT 5f> r'alifomia (unA ntb#»r hac hppn 

Currently, California has a Request for Proposal (RFP) approved to go out to bid on EBT 
projects in San Diego and San Bernardino counties, but the release of the RFP is pending 
resolution of the Regulation E issue. 

• Require a report to Congress on what would be needed to implement a nationwide 
automated data processing system capable of tracking participants over time. In this area, 
California believes such a data processing system ^ould be required nationwide as soon 
as possible. 
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• Provide for the attribution of alien sponsor income and resources when alien residents 
apply for aid. 

• Deny SSI benefits for 10 years to a person found to have fraudulently obtained SSI 
benefits while in prison. 

• Require applicants to cooperate \vith ttie state in establishing paternity and allows the state 
to apply Food Stamp disqualifications to persons witti delinquent child support payments. 

• Provide for computer matches which will detect prisoners receiving benefits who are not 
entitled to aid. 

If welfare reform legislation does not pass, states need federal government support to provide 
permanent federal waivers which would allow for the provisions previously identified for 
welfare reform and, in addition: 

• Restore enhanced funding for fraud investigations. The loss of the 75 percent federal 
funding for fraud activities has seriously restricted fraud prevention, detection and 
pro.secution activities. 

• Allow Federal Tax Refund Intercept for Unemployment Insurance Benefits, 

• Provide the ability for state and local government to share information with local law 
enforcement agencies. 

I challenge Congress to address the serious problem of welfare fraud by enacting the welfare 

reform legislation necessary to .strengthen fraud prevention, detection and overpayment 

collection programs nationwide. 

Thank You!! 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Wagstaff. 

Mr. Grey. 

STATEMENT OF MICK GREY, SHERIFF, BUTTE COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Grey. Mr. Chairman, honorable Members, thank you for in- 
viting me here today. 

The abuse of the Social Security system and particularly SSI, the 
Supplemental Security Income system, by inmates in county jails 
is a widespread problem of enormous proportions. Inmates are rou- 
tinely collecting full benefits while in jails and under the care of 
counties. 

In April of last year, our local Social Security administrator in 
Chico, California, John Woodbury, met with several California 
sheriffs and jail managers and we had an opportunity to discuss 
what we believed to be a problem with our inmates. What we had 
noticed, and specifically in my jail, I noticed a lot of inmates with 
a lot of cash to spend. They were putting money in their jail ac- 
counts. It was not unusual to spend $200 to $300 a month on candy 
and goods out of our jail commissaries. 

We learned the source of this cash was SSI checks coming right 
into the facility. The inmates were so bold about this, they were ac- 
tually mailed to the office and were endorsed and put on their ac- 
counts. Other times, family members when they went to the house 
would bring the check into the jail and sign and endorse the check 
and the family member would cash the check for them. 

To his credit, Mr. Woodbury offered us the opportunity to deter- 
mine who was collecting the benefits by furnishing them complete 
lists of all of our inmates in custody. We chose to do that in our 
facility. It is a little bit time consuming. To determine who has to 
be disqualified, someone has to be in custody for a full calendar 
month, from the beginning of the month to the end of the month, 
to be excluded. My staff put together the list and we turned them 
over to the Social Security Administration. We found out 9 percent 
of my inmates were collecting Social Security SSI payments. 

I made a news release about this finding. It was picked up by 
the wire services, and I also contacted my local Congressman, 
Wally Herger, who offered some assistance and wrote a bill. This 
generated quite a bit of controversy around the country. I received 
probably no less than 50 calls from other sheriffs around the coun- 
try and jail managers who had been besieged by their local media’s 
press reporters asking them if this problem was in their jail, also. 
Nobody knew. 

Those jails that were checked, those sheriffs that did take the 
time to have their staff do the research and turn the numbers in, 
all reported between 5 and 15 percent of their inmate populations 
were also collecting SSI payments while in custody and while 
under the care of the county and being fed and housed and taken 
care of medically by counties. 

The system is literally made for abuse. Under current regula- 
tions, when a recipient is in jail for 1 calendar month, he is not 
eligible to collect the benefit. The fallacy is that the inmate, the in- 
mate himself, is required to pick up the phone and call the Social 
Security office and tell them they are not eligible because they are 
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in jail. Knowing inmates the way I do, and I sure you can under- 
stand, very few of them do this. Actually, I think if an inmate did 
do it on a charge phone at a county jail, the receptionist at the So- 
cial Security office would refuse to accept the collect call. There is 
no system in place for the notification to be made. 

Even today, with the publicity we have had locally in my small 
county about us vigorously going after Social Security SSI recipi- 
ents in county jails, every month we turn in those lists and every 
month we get a 4-percent hit on our inmates. Four percent are still 
attempting to beat the system. 

In the State of California, there are over 100,000 inmates in 
county jails. If just 5 percent of those figures, and those are very 
conservative figures, are collecting SSI, that equates to about $35 
million a year that is going directly into pockets of inmates while 
in custody in the county. 

Under the current regulations, drug and alcohol dependence sole- 
ly allows you to collect the benefit. As of January, I understand 
this changes, that drug and alcohol dependency by itself is not 
going to be a criterion for you to be able to collect a benefit. We 
are already told by inmate advocate groups for the inmates not to 
worry, do not panic, the money will still be available. They will be 
able to collect it because they will have other ailments they will be 
able to collect on that are a direct result of their drug or alcohol 
dependence. It could be mental problems or cirrhosis of the liver or 
whatever. They are not concerned about it. 

But my counterparts are worried around the country that the 
legislation that may come out of this, we are hoping will not put 
another unfunded Federal mandate on local sheriffs who are al- 
ready understaffed and unable to do their jobs today. If the solu- 
tion were to come through, it would be one that would reimburse 
us administratively for our work to be able to research who is in 
custody for a calendar month and generate those lists every month 
back to the Social Security office. Congressman Merger has such a 
bill and we wholeheartedly support it. I have talked to the other 
58 sheriffs in California and we are all in agreement that from our 
State, we would be happy to do it. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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May 23, 1996 

Tettlmony of Mick Orey, Sheriff. Butte County Califbmii 


The abuse of the Social Security system and specifically the Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) program by inmates in county Jails is a widespread 
problem of enormous proportions. Inmates routinely collect full SSI benefits 
while in jails and under the care of counties. 

In April of last year, our local Social SecuriQr Administration District Manager, 
John Woodbury, met with several Caltfomlajall managers and discussed our 
belief that the SSI program was being abused by inmates. We had noticed that 
some of our long term inmates were flush with cuh. They had so much money 
tiwy were able spend hundreds of doUan monthly on snacks and candy in the 
jail commissary. We learned that these inmates were collecting SSI benefits. 
Some were so bold that they bad their SSI ct^ks sent directly to the jail to be 
placed on their jail account. Others had family members or friends bring them 
in for endorsement and cashing. 

To his credit, Mr. Woodbury actually encouraged me to send lisu of inmates 
Including all known and used social security numbers, dams of birth of those 
who had been in custody for over one calendar month. We discovered 9% of 
our Inmates were ooileetlng SSIi Because t sooMday hope to collect Social 
Security myaelf, I was outraged to learn the system was literally being ripped 
off by con^cted Inmates sitting in my jail! Theae are the same criminals that 
our county pays to house, feed and provide medical care while at foe same time 
were also collecting cash from the fedenl goventment. 

I made a local news release of our efforts and contacted my Congresamaa, 
Wally Herger, for assistance. Our local experience waa picked up by foe wire 
servlMS and our jail became foe focus of national media attention for days. 

Our findings placed foe spotlight on jails idl over the country. In the following 
few weeks. I received calls from no less then 50 Sheriffs and Jail manager* 
around the country that were under preiiure from their local media to 
determine if the problem existed in their jails. The sheriffs that did work with 
tbelr local Social Security offices also experienced numbers of abusers similar 
(0 What we discovered. From 6% to 15% of all their inmates were collecting 
SSI benefits. 

The system is loade for abuse! Under foe current regulations, when I recipient 
ii held la a jail for one calendar month, he or she la not eligible to collect foe 
bsoeftt for Am month and any month after that while in custody. The fallacy Is 
that foe system It dependent on foe "honor* system. It relies on the inmate call 
the local Social Security office and inform them that (bey are In jail and not 
leod foe check for that month or and proceeding motnb that they are held in foe 
jail... This is ridiculous. Inmates don't do that. Beside*;. I serlmiily doubt If any 
Social Security Office recepdooist would accept a collect call from an inmate at 
a county jail. 

We are one of vecy few jails in the country foat now report monthly to the local 
Social Security office. Even with all foe local media attention to our efforts, we 
still experience 4% of our Inmate population that ttill anempt to take advanuge 
of the system. In the 13 months wt have been furnishing foe lists, we have 
estimated to have saved foe Social Security admioistration over $125,000. 

In California alone, there are over 100,000 Inmates In county Jails. If only 3% 
of those are collecting SST henefits, the saving would be over $35,000,000 

Under the current Social Security regulations, alcohol and drug d^ndence 
qualifies for SSI benefits. When the regulations change in January of 1997, 
making these Ineligible, we have already heard that they should not worry about 
being excluded by the new rules. We have been told that inmate advocate 
groups are advising inmates that they wUl prc^tbly still be eligible to collect 
from disabilities diiecUy aUrlbuteU tv their drug a^ alcohol abuse. 

My couirter parts around the country are worried that one solution to this 
problem will be to pass a law requirii^ sheriffs to research, compile and submit 
the liitx on a monthly basis. Most of us don't have sufficient fends or staff to 
perform another unfunded federal or stam mandate. I for one would like to see 
the Social Security Administration pay a bounty to foose sheriff • who make the 
effort to submit ^ lists. I have talked to most ill of the 38 sheriffs from 
California and titey have agreed (hat they would favor this solution. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Sheriff. Mr. Herger’s provision is in 
the welfare bill. 

Mr. Bell. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIE LEE BELL, PRINCIPAL, SOUTHSIDE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LAKE PROVIDENCE, LOUISIANA 

Mr. Bell. Good afternoon, gentleman. My name is Willie Lee 
Bell and I am principal of the Southside Elementary School in 
Lake Providence, Louisiana. It is in East Carroll Parish. We are in 
the extreme northeast section of the State. When you leave us, you 
go to Arkansas. 

I am here to talk to you this morning, and I want to implore you 
as Members of Congress not to throw the baby out with the 
bathwater. But also, I want to let you know I do not have charts, 
I do not have graphs, and I do not have a written statement, but 
Houston, we have a problem. 

I am principal of an elementary school with 501 students and 
this SSI Program has been a blessing in a sense in that for a lot 
of the people in East Carroll Parish, it is the sole source of income 
and without it, some of them just would not survive. 

It is also a curse in that it has allowed my students to make in- 
tellectual prostitutes of themselves for $450 a month. I have 
watched my school’s test scores plummet because kids have been 
coached to come to school and do nothing in order to satisfy mama 
or daddy’s urge or desire to collect $450 a month. Their academic 
skills are suffering and so are their self-esteems. 

I do not want to take up time by reciting data to you this morn- 
ing because the story I would relate to you appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1995 issue of the Baltimore Sun and it was reprinted in the 
May 1995 issue of the “Reader’s Digest.” We had a reporter named 
John O’Donnell who came to our community, he interviewed me, 
and I made some comments regarding the abuses of this program. 
In that article, he profiled a family who was collecting $48,000 a 
year of tax-free income sitting on their butts doing absolutely noth- 
ing. I do not make that as a school principal, I wish I did. 

My school last year received $201,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment title I program through Improve America’s Schools Act to 
build up our reading and math achievements, and yet, we have 
over 200 students in my community receiving $450 a month to 
keep those scores down. 

Gentlemen, we also received a $7,000 grant, again from title I, 
because our test scores had fallen down so low, we were put in 
what they called mandated remediation, and that $7,000 that was 
in addition to the $201,000 was to help us get our achievement 
back up. But it had no impact on my school because you are giving 
me $7,000 to get the scores up and the Social Security Administra- 
tion is standing on the corner handing out $450 a month to keep 
those scores down. We have used money from Goals 2000, from so 
many programs to improve the educational function and the aca- 
demic skill level of my school and it is of no avail. 

I do not begrudge anybody’s chance to do something, and I want 
to let you know this morning that this is a necessary program. East 
Carroll has no industry. We are a farming community and there 
are no jobs. People are using this program as a means of survival 
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and they have decided, If this is all I have, I will lie, I will cheat 
to get what I need to get to get by, and that is what is happening. 

Gentlemen, I am 42 years old and I am an end-stage renal pa- 
tient. When I leave here this evening, I will have to go home to- 
night and plug myself up to a dialysis machine for 6 hours, and 
then I have to get up in the morning and go to a job supervising 
501 kids, 53 teachers, and bus drivers, cooks, and whatever. But 
there is a family right across the street from my school who will 
collect $48,000 doing absolutely nothing. I do not think that is fair. 
I do not think it is fair to the kids who have to come to school and 
do nothing, lower their self-esteem, not perform on tests, iust to get 
$450 a month. 

I could retire right now on disability and probably get on the SSI 
Program and lay up and watch soap operas every day, and it may 
come to that for me, but as long as I can go, I think I should be 
doing that. 

The gentleman I mentioned across the street, I am told he is on 
SSI because he is overweight. He weighs 378 pounds. My wife and 
I often joke — I weigh 300 — if I gain another 78 pounds, I could quit 
working and count on making a salary increase because I could 
probably collect a little bit more from SSI than I am making as an 
elementary school principal. 

Gentlemen, this program was designed for a good reason but it 
has run amok. I hope you all will take the time to give it some seri- 
ous consideration and do something for the young people I love and 
that this program is impacting. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Bell. Now I understand why 
Mr. McCrery has gone in and done a lot of investigation on this 
and done a lot of work for this Subcommittee. I appreciate your tes- 
timony. 

Ms. Bell, I just have one question I want to ask you. Who in the 
world told you that you were going to lose Shelah’s benefits under 
this bill? 

Ms. Bell. We qualify for SSI through the IFA. Shelah initially 
did not qualify for SSI for the first 5 years of her life, even though 
she was very medically needy and developmentally delayed because 
she was not on the original &cial Security medical listing. 

Chairman SHAW. But who told you this bill was going to take her 
off? 

Ms. Bell. That is the only way we can qualify. If you eliminate 
the IFA, we lose our money. We have to reapply and then be deter- 
mined whether we qualify for it or not, and originally, we were not. 
We went into debt on our own trying to pay the bills by ourselves. 

Chairman Shaw. I can assure you, you do qualify. 

Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Bell, I agree with the Chairman that certainly your other 
child qualifies under the listings and she would continue to receive 
benefits. Shelah, I cannot imagine, would not qualify under some- 
thing called functional equivalency under the current SSI law. I 
just find it hard to believe she would not qualify under one of the 
available tests outside the IFA. 
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Hardly anyone recommends keeping the IFA because it is so 
vague and so open to abuse. GAO, the General Accounting Office, 
did a study. They said the IFA could not be fixed. Every bill that 
has come before this Subcommittee, including the President’s bill 
that is now out there, including the Deal bill that every one of the 
Democrats voted for last year, does away with the IFA. We simply 
cannot fix the IFA. 

So I hope we have put that to rest, but your child, we think, 
would qualify under the functional equivalency test. According to 
data I have here from Social Security, only 16 percent of the chil- 
dren with muscular dystrophy qualify through the IFA, and as we 
have heard before through testimony before this Subcommittee, 
there is no requirement for disability examiners or for the Social 
Security Administration to qualify a child under the medical list- 
ings or exhaust every other avenue before qualifying through the 
IFA. 

I hope you will go home with some comfort that Shelah is not 
going to lose her benefits under our bill or under the President’s 
bill, because his does away with the IFA, as well, or under any 
other bill we pass. She will not. But I do appreciate your coming 
today and sharing with us your concerns. 

Ms. Bell. I guess my concern is I have advocated enough for my 
daughters over the last 9 years and learned that language is pretty 
important in politics, and I have not seen language I am com- 
fortable with yet that assures me. You can tell me that here in this 
meeting, but I have no assurance when I leave here how that lan- 
guage is going to appear and how it is going to qualify or disqualify 
my daughter. 

Mr. McCrery. I understand that. 

Ms. Bell. I do know the reality is we have been disqualified in 
the past. So it is more of a reality to me than it may be to some- 
body else. I knew what it was like living without the IFA. I had 
no benefits and we went into debt and ended up living with family 
because our medical insurance did not pay ever^hing that was cov- 
ered for Shelah. If we are getting into the long haul of her disease, 
we have a lot more to come. 

So I guess I am a little uncomfortable until I see that final lan- 
guage and understand exactly how it is going to apply to my 
daughter. The other reality is, it is not just my daughter. There are 
over 300,000 other children. You may say it is only 16 percent, but 
there are faces behind those percentages and there are names and 
families, just like mine. 

Mr. McCrery [presiding]. The point Mr. Bell makes, though, is 
that many of those 300,000 children are not children with severe 
developmental disabilities. They are not children who have severe 
physical impairments. They are children who would receive plenty 
of assistance through existing programs, education programs, and 
other Federal and State programs that do not need to be on SSI. 
So that is the problem we are grappling with. We are trying to 
reach a middle ground here that handles the abuse which we think 
is widespread in the system and yet does not do damage to children 
who legitimately need assistance. 

Ms. Bell. Right, and I understand that. 
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Mr. McCrery. We are trying to walk that line, and it is difficult, 
I admit. Your testimony today will help us as we look at that. 

Ms. Bell. I guess I am uncomfortable with that, and I appreciate 
Mr. Bell’s comment, that he said he is not a professional and has 
not really done the controlled studies, so I am a little nervous at 
the types of stories you are hearing and how controlled and really 
how probable they are. 

Mr. McCrery. Perhaps we will let Mr. Bell expound a little bit 
and you will be more sanguine with his remarks, because even 
though he is not a psychiatrist or a researcher, he is the principal 
of a school in the real world where he sees the real impact of this 
every day. 

Ms. Bell. Right, and that is one school in the United States, so 
I am still a little nervous. 

Mr. McCrery. I can assure you Mr. Bell’s comments have been 
repeated to me any number of times by other principals and other 
teachers across North Louisiana. This is not an isolated case. You 
are simply incorrect to assume there is no abuse in this program, 
and for you to make the statement that it is incomprehensible that 
a parent coach his children in order to get a check is a perfectly 
reasonable statement for you 

Ms. Bell. For me. 

Mr. McCrery [continuing]. And me. It is incomprehensible. The 
facts are otherwise, though, Ms. Bell, and Mr. Bell knows it. If one 
of my colleagues would lend me some of their time, I will have a 
chance to explore with Mr. Bell some of the statements that par- 
ents and children have made to him that will give you some more 
assurance it does, in fact, occur. 

Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. McCrery, let me follow up, because I hope this 
hearing will become an important moment in the consideration of 
this issue. 

I just want to make a plea to you, others, and to all of us that 
we take a hard look at this again and that we know what we are 
doing, because what Ms. Bell has said is that her second child, 
Shelah, was qualified through the IF A. She was not qualified under 
the medical listing. 

We have abolished the IF A. It is not correct that no bill went be- 
yond simply abolishing the IFA and leaving the medical listing pro- 
visions as is. In the minority bill that every one of us voted for, we 
abolished the IFA, it is true, but we put in a new category outside 
of the medical listings for those children who had a combination of 
handicaps that by themselves individually would not necessarily 
qualify those children under the medical listings. 

I would plead with you to take another look at that. I am not 
saying the language we derived was perfect, but it was an effort 
to make sure we got at the abuse without disqualifying children 
like Shelah. There is nobody here, if I might say so, who can say, 
under your bill, under the President’s proposal, that Shelah is sure 
to be able to qualify for benefits. Under the bill we put forth that 
did not gain enough votes, we could have given that assurance. 

I do not think you want to disqualify families with kids like 
Shelah Bell, but we may end up doing it, and that is why I have 
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been urging you and all of us to take a very hard look at it, and 
we have time to do that. 

Mr. Bell, I just want to say, the GAO report indicates there is 
some abuse. There has been some coaching. What they say is that 
of the million kids on SSI, they were able to identify 1,232 cases 
where coaching was suspected or allowed. Of those, only 77 actu- 
ally resulted in awards. When SSA did its analysis, they found 
abuse or a reason for reversal in 2.5 percent of the cases. So there 
is some abuse, but there are, of the 300,000 kids, likely more who 
are closer to the handicapped circumstance of Shelah than to the 
kids who have been coached in your school. 

Mr. Bell, we need to be sure we do not throw the — I am not sure 
we want to use that analogy. You talked about the baby with the 
bathwater. It sounds a little too hard. You did not mean it that 
way. In a sense, it is true. There are some young children who 
should not be thrown off the SSI Program, their families, because 
there is abuse in programs like yours. 

The GAO report indicates the abuse is very much, not confined 
to, but is very much highlighted in a few States and the worst is 
Louisiana. I called the people who run the Michigan program. They 
did not know I was calling. They are appointees, in some cases, of 
Governor Engler. I said. What is the level of abuse in terms of 
coaching? They all said. Less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Bell, have you reported these abuses to the State authori- 
ties? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir, and one of the reasons why I have not is there 
is a discrepancy between what we consider abuse, to mean, Mr. 
Levin, if there is an able-bodied person walking around who can 
work and they are not working and they are drawing SSI pay- 
ments, that is abuse to me. If I have a kid in my school who can 
function academically and they are not functioning that way just 
to stay on the SSI rolls, that is abuse to me. 

Mr. Levin. But why not report this to the State authorities? 

Mr. Bell. One of the reasons is that until recently, we had no 
one to report it to. I am under a rule of confidentiality where it 
concerns my students and our State just set up, and not long ago, 
a hotline for fraud and abuse. 

Mr. Levin. But there is no confidentiality — if I might just pursue 
this for another 30 seconds or so — if you see abuse, you do not have 
any confidential information. 

Mr. Bell. Yes, we do. I am not allowed to discuss my students’ 
records with anybody. 

Mr. Levin. But now you are reporting this abuse to the State? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir, through an anonymous hotline. 

Mr. Levin. Look, then the problem is, in part, the States that do 
not administer this program appropriately. Those States that allow 
abuse should be chastised. The States are operating these pro- 
grams, not the Federal Government. If there is that kind of an 
abuse, if there is coaching, it should be weeded out. But children 
like Shelah should not be thrown out, and the families like Ms. 
Bell, who is staying home to take care of two handicapped children. 

Mr. Bell. Sir, I prefaced my remarks with the statement that I 
hope that will not happen, and I really do. See, this is a necessary 
program. I have kids in my community who deserve their benefits 
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and who could not survive without them. But I also have kids in 
my community who are walking around doing nothing but getting 
somebody’s daughter pregnant and they are having a field day on 
$450 a month. 

Mr. Levin. That should be eliminated. 

Mr. Bell. I agree. 

Chairman Shaw [presiding]. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say I appreciate each one of the panelists being 
here to testify and I would like to yield my time to Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Bell, you cannot prove, can you, all the instances of abuse 
of the program that you suspect, is that correct? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Mr. McCrery. In fact, your conclusion that there is abuse in this 
program in terms of children qualifying who really should not qual- 
ify is based on anecdotal evidence from a few parents and a few 
students, is that correct? 

Mr. Bell. Mr. McCrery, this is what I see in my school every 
day, yes, sir. 

Mr. McCrery. So you cannot tell this Subcommittee that 50 per- 
cent of the students who qualify for SSI at your school should not 
be on the program. You do not have that kind of data. But you feel 
it in your bones that there is something going on out there in your 
community that is not right. 

Mr. Bell. Sir, I see it, and I made a statement once about the 
estimated number and then I was asked to prove that. I cannot go 
to your house and ask you. Are you on SSI and are you faking it? 
But it does not take a genius to see what is going on in my commu- 
nity. 

Mr. McCrery. Are you familiar with the Zebley decision? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCrery. Do you know about when that decision occurred? 

Mr. Bell. Back in 1990, or in the late eighties or early nineties. 

Mr. McCrery. Did you notice a difference in the attitude of your 
students following that decision? 

Mr. Bell. Mr. McCrery, following the Zebley decision, the situa- 
tion just mushroomed. From 1991 to 1994, when we would go to 
the mail, we would just count them everyday, the school function 
forms that we would collect. We just wondered. How many are we 
going to get today? We knew we were going to get some. We just 
did not know how many. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Bell, do you consider it a problem that chil- 
dren are applying for SSI benefits under this program even if they 
do not get the benefits, even if they are not found to be qualified 
by Social Security? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. The problem there is if they are turned down, 
they can appeal, and they are going to keep their little charade 
going to make sure that they get it the next time. 

Mr. McCrery. So the statistics that Mr. Levin brought out, that 
there is only 1 percent that have been overturned and those kinds 
of numbers, are not necessarily the numbers that this Subcommit- 
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tee ought to be concerned with. We ought to be concerned, too, 
about the children who apply and get turned down 

Mr. Bell. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCrery [continuing.] Because it is those children who are 
being encouraged by their parents based on what they have heard 
around the community to go to your school, fail their exams, act 
up in class in order to try to qualify. Even if they are found by the 
examiner to be faking it and turned down, that is still an abuse 
of the problem. That is still an abuse of that child. That still has 
an indelible negative impact on that child’s life. 

Mr. Bell. It also has a negative impact on the academic stand- 
ing of my school. 

Mr. McCrery. Has that gone down somewhat since the Zebley 
decision? 

Mr. Bell. Representative McCrery, we got our test scores this 
past week, and I am kind of proud of it, we are pulling ourselves 
back out of the hole that we fell into when we got into this SSI 
thing here. For the first year since 1991, we met our State test 
score standards. Of course, they changed the standards and they 
made it a little bit easier for us. When we go back to tougher 
standards, we will probably be back in the same — and I am not 
saying that SSI is at fault for everything that happens in my 
school. I would be lying if I said that. But sir, it has a major impact 
on what goes on in my school. 

Mr. McCrery. And the drop in your scores just happens to coin- 
cide with the change in the SSI Program? 

Mr. Bell. Almost with the Zebley decision. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Bell, your testimony here, I think, is quite 
compelling. We could have brought into this Subcommittee, Mr. 
Chairman, scores of teachers and nrincipals from North Louisiana 
who would duplicate this testimony. Anyone who says this is not 
a problem is sticking his head in the sand and ignoring the abuses 
that are out there as a result of governmental action. I think it is 
despicable, and if this Subcommittee, this Congress, and this Presi- 
dent do not do something about it, we ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves. 

Mr. Bell. I agree. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. McCrery. 

We are going to have to recess. The Members have to make this 
vote. We will recess for approximately 15 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Shaw. If the witnesses would return to the witness 
table, please. 

Mr. Herger. 

Mr. Herger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and again, I appreciate 
the opportunity of sitting in on your panel this afternoon. 

I would like to make a few comments, if I could, on what I have 
heard in the testimony so far. Our Republican plan will spend 
$1,305,000,000,000 over the next 7 years. We will be spending 
more over the next 7 years than we have in the past 7 years. The 
purpose of this legislation, as I understand it, is certainly not to 
address individuals who are truly needy, as we see Shelah Bell, 
who is one of those deserving. That is not the purpose of this hear- 
ing nor the purpose of this legislation. 
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We have heard through the testimony of Willie Bell, the prin- 
cipal of a school in Louisiana — I want to thank you, Mr. Bell, for 
the courageous individual you are and for the role model you are, 
not only for your students but for this Nation — but the observa- 
tions you have made of the damage this system has done has gone 
astray and the need for the correction. 

I also want to thank my own sheriff, Mick Grey. I want to thank 
you for the example you have set. I would like to also give some 
of the results. Sheriff Grey, of bringing to my attention abuses that 
you saw in your jail, of those who were receiving SSI payments ille- 
gally who should not have been. 

The GAO did perform an investigation in which they analyzed 
some 12 counties in some 9 States to get an idea of what type of 
savings we would have. They found approximately 5 percent were 
misusing the system, receiving SSI payments which amounted to 
a savings of $181 million estimated nationally. 

So again, because you took the time to bring this to our attention 
and I was able to draw up legislation, again, because of your input, 
it now has 161 cosponsors. It has been incorporated, and I thank 
our Chairman, Mr. Shaw, for incorporating it into this legislation. 
I am quite confident that, one way or another, we will see this 
come into law and we will help do away with this particular abuse. 

So again, I commend each of you who is here today for the time 
you have taken to help right a system which is very clearly broken. 

Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Sheriff, when did you report this condition that outraged you in 
the jail? When did you find out about it? 

Mr. Grey. It was in April of last year. 

Mr. Rangel. Last year? 

Mr. Grey. Last year, yes. 

Mr. Rangel. In 1995. 

Mr. Grey. Yes, sir, 1995. 

Mr. Rangel. And that was the first time you had any indication 
that men or women were receiving SSI checks? 

Mr. Grey. That is right. 

Mr. Rangel. Does the name Peter Abilene, branch manager, the 
Department of Health and Human Services, Social Security Admin- 
istration on Lincoln Street, mean anything at all to you? 

Mr. Grey. No, it does not. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me thank you for what you have done, but I 
have a letter addressed to you where they ask for your assistance 
in providing their office in Oroville and Chico with the identities 
of those who are incarcerated and may be receiving SSI or Social 
Security benefits. They wanted your cooperation in doing this and 
it is dated March 29, 1993. Anyway, we are all trying to get rid 
of the same problem and we want to thank you, at least a few 
years later, in getting in touch with the Congressman. 

Let me join in thanking you, Mr. Bell, for having a serious con- 
cern about your students, about fraud, and about all those things 
where hard-working people really get disgusted when they see 
other people working the system and depriving those who should 
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truly be beneficiaries not being able to get those benefits. I, like my 
colleague, do not have to have a college degree to see who I believe 
is working the system. 

When you first found this out, when did you get in touch with 
your Congressman to share this with him? How did it happen that 
he got to know you and you got to know him? 

Mr. Bell. Through the newspaper article, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. He contacted you? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. And you had said something in the newspaper? 

Mr. Bell. Through the newspaper article in the Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. Rangel. And then you two had conversations? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. How many? 

Mr. Bell. Several, not with Representative McCrery but with 
members of his staff. 

Mr. Rangel. So it was pretty clear that both of you were reading 
from the same page? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. So when you came up here, you knew you would 
be with friends? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. We have 

Mr. Rangel. So being a good citizen does not necessarily mean 
it is courageous. You did the right thing and you ought to be 
lauded for it. 

Mr. Bell. I do not know about that, but 

Mr. Rangel. Are you obligated? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. So let me join with others for pointing out fraud. 
I just do not see where we can give any medals for valor, but cer- 
tainly you did your duties as a citizen and I think you should be 
respected for it. 

Mr. Bell. I am not looking for one. 

Mr. Rangel. No, but someone down there said something about 
courage. 

Mr. McCrery. If the gentleman would yield 

Mr. Rangel. No, thank you. 

Mr. McCrery. I would just point out that he is courageous to go 
to work every day. He is on renal dialysis. Give the guy a break. 

Mr. Rangel. I have congratulated him 

Mr. McCrery. Well, than you very much. 

Mr. Rangel. If there is something else you want signed, I will 
come with you and I will sign it. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. You talked with the witness. Your staffers talked 
with him. You knew his testimony, and I am glad that he gave it. 

Mr. McCrery. Good. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me talk with Ms. Bell. Ms. Bell, your courage 
is to be respected. First of all, the pain you would have just in com- 
ing forward, but in knowing that there are so many people who 
have children, relatives, and loved ones that cannot come forward. 
Let me thank you for coming here. That is first. 

Second, let me thank you for not being intimidated and bullied. 
That is a quality, as well. It is not courageous, it means you have 
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it and they are not going to push you around, and that is what 
America should be all about. 

Now, I want to join with my colleagues and say nothing is going 
to happen to you. Trust us. We are from the U.S. Congress. 
[Laughter.] 

I also would like to say to you that we do not intend to harm 
you and your child just because we have given up the Federal re- 
sponsibility. I also would want to say, in all of our hearts, we want 
to make certain that cases like this are taken care of. All we are 
saying is that we are changing the law. Soon, you will be receiving 
a notice from the U.S. Government and that notice will tell you 
that you may not be eligible for benefits, but do not worry — do not 
worry — ^because it is not our intent that you or your child be hurt. 

All they would tell you is they are going to review your case. 
There is nothing for you to be upset about. It is just an ordinary 
review. They are going to review the medical evidence, the doctors’ 
evidence. They may ask you for additional evidence. But all of the 
time you and your husband are concerned, I want you to remember 
the words you heard from this Subcommittee. Do not worry. Trust 
us. If their thinking is like our thinking and the evidence proves 
you still are eligible, then you will continue to get the check. 

Until that time, though, please take our word for it. We never 
intended to hurt you. We are just saying the Federal Government 
would like to get out of this type of business and leave it up to local 
and State governments who are closer to the problem. 

You should also know that when it reaches the point that the 
State government and the city government 

Mr. McCrery. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rangel. No, no, no. I am on a roll now. 

Mr. McCrery. You are out of time. 

Mr. Rangel. When it reaches the point that the city government 
and the State government cannot help you, we always have chari- 
table organizations, and do not ever forget that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman SHAW. The time of the gentleman obviously has ex- 
pired. 

I would like to clarify one thing, though. SSI is a Federal pro- 
gram and it remains a Federal program. We are not block granting 
it to the States. It is going to stay a Federal program. 

Ms. Bell, I do have a question, though. What condition was your 
daughter in when she was turned down? You told me that what 
she has is a progressive illness. 

Ms. Bell. Right. Initially, with Shelah’s type of muscular dys- 
trophy, when they are born, they are very medically needy and 
then they kind of level off, and then, again in later years, start to 
become medically needy again. She was 

Chairman Shaw. Was she less afflicted then, when you first ap- 
plied, than she is now? 

Ms. Bell. No, actually, she was not. She had club feet, so we 
were taking her to the doctor every other week to get the casts re- 
cast. She had apnea spells. We were tube feeding her for all of her 
feedings for the first 9 months of her life. Obviously, she had no 
muscle tone, so she could not do a lot of the activities babies her 
age did. 
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Chairman Shaw. I want to thank you for bringing this situation 
to us as a reminder as to the beauty of this program, about which 
we have heard testimony today that is so self-destructive. When we 
think that you have to share a program with kids that are being 
encouraged to act up when really there is nothing functionally 
wrong with them, or that you have to share a program with people 
in prison or with drug addicts or with alcoholics who have engaged 
in self-destructive behavior, I think it is absolutely incredible. I 
think it is further incredible that this Congress has allowed this to 
progress as long as it has. 

Mr. Rangel pointed to Sheriff Grey and said that he got a letter 
back in 1993 advising him there was a problem in this area. It is 
from the Clinton administration. I am absolutely amazed that the 
Clinton administration and the Social Security Administration 
knew of this problem so long and did not come to the Congress to 
get it fixed. That, to me, is an indictment of the people down at 
the Social Security office. 

Mr. Rangel. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I think that is absolutely inexcus- 
able. 

I would like to say to Mr. Bell, I join Mr. McCrery and I think 
you are courageous. You get up every day, regardless of the fact 
that you are on dialysis, and you yourself would qualify for SSI. 
You told me over the break how much you love these kids and 
what you wanted to do for them and that you saw this abuse of 
the program as a force that was actually destroying them and de- 
stroying their future. It is melting away. 

Also, Mr. McCrery told me over the break that you testified be- 
fore some commission, I guess in Louisiana — — - 

Mr. McCrery. No, here in Washin^on. 

Chairman Shaw. Oh, here in WasMngton 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Shaw [continuing]. About one-half of the kids in your 
school have applied for SSI crazy checks, is that correct? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Shaw. That, to me, just shows what happens when 
Congress ignores the problems of Federal programs that were well 
meaning and meant to take care of situations such as Shelah but 
have gotten just so out of whack and so outrageous. I hope we can 
get the cooperation of all the Members in this matter. 

I might say that in this one area, the President has adopted the 
position that the Congress had previously adopted, even though he 
vetoed the bill, so I am confident we will be able to solve this situa- 
tion. 

But I will say to Ms. Bell, trust Congress. Congress is concerned 
about you. You are here to talk to Congress. Congress has listened 
to you and the Congress agrees that this SSI check you receive for 
Shelah is exactly what it is intended for and we are not going to 
in any way diminish the amount of assistance which you so deserve 
and Shelah deserves, and I would like to say 

Ms. Bell. I think I will feel better when I see the language. 

Chairman Shaw. I would like to say to Shelah, too, that you are 
a beautiful little girl. On the inside, you are courageous and think 
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well of yourself, because you certainly are overcoming tremendous 
problems and you have great courage. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, could I just be heard on the ques- 
tion of what you described as crazy checks? I do not know whether 
Mr. Bell described it that way or you did, but I think it kind of 
throws a connotation over all recipients when you just refer to it 
as that. 

Ms. Bell. Thank you, Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. I know it is not intended, but 

Ms. Bell. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. No, the crazy check is referring to the people 
who are receiving the checks because of a court order back around 
1990 

Ms. Bell. I understand that, but I think the media has sensa- 
tionalized on it and it sort of puts us all in that same category. 

Chairman Shaw. We are going to set that record straight. We 
are going to set that record straight. 

Ms. Bell. I think repeating the word gives it more power some- 
times. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Clearly, that does not apply to Shelah. 

Mr. Levin. I would like to ask Ms. Bell, just so the record is 
clear, a couple of quick questions. 

Chairman Shaw. Go ahead, and then we are going to have to 
move on. 

Mr. Levin. First of all, how many children do you have? 

Ms. Bell. I have five. 

Mr. Levin. Five children? Have you been active on this issue in 
your home State? 

Ms. Bell. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Levin. Just describe briefly what you have been doing. 

Ms. Bell. Initially, when I found out last January 1995, I wrote 
letters to my Senators and Congressmen, met with Senator Bob 
Bennett in his office in August, I have been in communication with 
Judy Hill through Senator Hatch’s office, and I spoke with the Gov- 
ernor 2 months ago at a meeting about my concerns with the elimi- 
nation of the IFA and what kind of criteria might be used in the 
future and how it would eliminate our family from the program. 

Mr. Levin. Have you been active in any group, any State associa- 
tion or local association? 

Ms. Bell. For this particular issue, or just anything? 

Mr. Levin. No, generally, regarding handicapped children. 

Ms. Bell. Yes, different ones throughout the community. Basi- 
cally, I am kind of a self-motivated person, and so I go to whatever 
source I feel I need to help me with my cause. 

Mr. Levin. I just, in closing, want to say that there is no ques- 
tion of the need to get at abuse. The question is whether in doing 
so we are going to affect children like Shelah. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope we can work together to make sure that does not happen. 

Chairman Shaw. I can surely 

Mr. Levin. I think there are questions about the present 
langauge, and up until now, we have not had the kind of bipartisan 
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discussion we really need. I think we need more than a verbal as- 
surance from us, because that does not carry the weight of law. We 
need to make sure the law is written so that families with kids like 
Shelah, the money goes to the family, so they have a little bit of 
help as they try to keep the family together while we get at the 
abuses. 

I just want to say something, because you talked about this ad- 
ministration, the Social Security Administration. This is a very po- 
litical season. I read this letter the branch manager wrote to the 
sheriff, to Mr. Grey, saying, 

I ask for your assistance in providing our offices in Oroville, in Chico, the identi- 
ties of those who are incarcerated and who may be receiving SSI and Social Security 
benefits. I would like to establish some mechanism for a timely notification so that 
our office can take appropriate action to monitor and, as necessary, stop improper 
pajnnents. 

I do not think it is fair to blame, in this case, a Social Security 
Administration office that 3 years ago wrote a letter asking the co- 
operation of a local sheriff. 

Chairman Shaw. No, the gentleman has misunderstood my re- 
marks. We, with the Herger bill, which is incorporated in this wel- 
fare reform bill, we are going to legislatively fix this, and that is 
the provision that I was wondering why in the world the Social Se- 
curity Administration had not brought to the Congress. They are 
supposed to bring these type of abuses to the Congress with some 
suggested language as to the legislative fix, and that is what we 
are going to do. 

And also, I would like to further let the gentleman know he can 
be relieved that we no longer in this bill have a two-tier system 
with regard to SSI. It is a one-tier system 

Mr. Levin. I know. We criticized that as harsh. You dropped it. 
The Governors urged you to drop it. It was in the bill that was ve- 
toed by the President as too harsh. 

Chairman Shaw. Then hopefully we will look for your support, 
then, because 

Mr. Levin. I hope we can work it out, and I have said this to 

Chairman Shaw. And I would say to the gentleman, too, that if 
you have problems with the language that is in the bill and you 
feel there is any chance that people like Shelah might fall through 
the cracks because of inartful writing, drafting of the bill, bring 
that to my attention as Chairman of the Subcommittee and we will 
certainly see if we can improve upon it. 

Mr. Levin. It is a deal. We will do it. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me 

Chairman Shaw. I will yield to the gentleman and then I yield 
the extra time to the Minority side. 

Mr. McCrery [continuing]. Just a moment to respond to some- 
thing that Mr. Rangel said. Mr. Rangel asked Mr. Bell if he con- 
tacted me or if I contacted him, and Mr. Bell said my office con- 
tacted him after we read in the Baltimore Sun an account of the 
SSI problem in Lake Providence. That is correct. What Mr. Bell did 
not know was that my office had been contacted by a number of 
other principals and teachers in northwest Louisiana — ^Mr. Bell is 
from Northeast Louisiana — prior to that and we gave that informa- 
tion to the Baltimore Sun and to anybody else who would listen 
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and that information prompted the Sun and others to do investiga- 
tions. That is how they found Mr. Bell. 

That simply points out that this problem is widespread. I am 
now getting comments from States like Connecticut, not deep 
South States, Connecticut, where my colleagues are saying they are 
beginning to hear from teachers in the system who are uncovering 
the same kinds of problems. The word is spreading. If we do not 
do something about this program soon, we are going to make the 
lives of many, many, many children in this country immeasurably 
worse than they should be for absolutely no reason at all. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. I thank again the witnesses for 
staying with us so long. 

Now we are going to move along, and I apologize to all the wit- 
nesses that the hearing is taking as long as it is, but this is a very 
important subject and your presence with us today is very impor- 
tant. 

The next panel of witnesses is Marilyn Ray Smith, who is associ- 
ate deputy commissioner and chief legal counsel of the Child Sup- 
port Enforcement Division of the Department of Revenue, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Susan M. Brotchie, who is the founder and 
past national president. Advocates for Better Child Support, Inc., 
from Peabody, Massachusetts; Jeffrey Cohen, who is the director. 
Office of Child Support, Waterbury, Vermont; and Dr. Wade F. 
Horn, who is the director. National Fatherhood Initiative, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Again, we have each of your statements which will be made a 
part of the record and you may summarize as you see fit. 

Our first witness will be Ms. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF MARILYN RAY SMITH, ASSOCIATE DEPUTY 

COMMISSIONER AND CHIEF LEGAL COUNSEL, CHILD 

SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT DIVISION, MASSACHUSETTS 

DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Ms. Smith. Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, good 
afternoon and thank you for this opportunity to testify in support 
of the child support legislation that you are currently considering. 

My name is Marilyn Ray Smith. I am the past 

Chairman Shaw. Ms. Smith, could you suspend for just a mo- 
ment. Could we take the conversation to the hall, please. 

Please proceed, Ms. Smith. 

Ms. Smith. My name is Marilyn Ray Smith. I am the immediate 
past president of the National Child Support Enforcement Associa- 
tion, which is the largest association in the country of child support 
professionals. I am also Chief Legal Counsel at the Child Support 
Program in Massachusetts, where child support has been a priority 
for Governor Bill Weld. 

Much of the media have focused on assertions that many families 
will be hurt by welfare reform. We are here to tell you that thou- 
sands of families will be helped by child support reforrn, which is 
an integral part of any real welfare reform. A regular child support 
check is a lifeline that can keep afloat millions of custodial parents, 
usually mothers, struggling to stay off welfare and raise their fami- 
lies in the dignity of self-reliance. Work requirements and time lim- 
its in whatever form they take will make child support — and the 
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health insurance that often accompanies it — more important than 
ever for families who must leave public assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, in my testimony today, I would like to focus on 
three areas. First, I will comment on the careful attention this bill 
has received from Congress and from experts and advocates 
throughout the country. Second, I will highlight the bill’s impact on 
the child support system. Finally, I will talk about how successful 
these initiatives have already proven in Massachusetts. 

We have been working on this bill for 8 years, since the ink was 
scarcely dry on the Family Support Act of 1988. Congress then au- 
thorized the Interstate Commission to come up with state-of-the-art 
proposals to improve the Nation’s child support program. The 
Interstate Commission combed the country looking for effective 
strategies and made its report to you in 1992. The Clinton adminis- 
tration made further refinements with its proposal in 1994. 

More work has been done in the last year and a half as this Sub- 
committee and your counterparts in the Senate took a close, hard 
look at the many recommendations before you. You have involved 
every aspect of the Nation’s child support community in this legis- 
lation — employers, advocates. State administrators, courts, moth- 
ers, fathers, all affected groups. The first thing I want to do is say 
thank you for listening to us. 

As a result, this legislation contains the toughest provisions in 
the history of the child support program. By extensive use of auto- 
mation, it shifts the burden for collecting support away from the 
custodial parent. She will no longer have to be the squeaky wheel 
to initiate enforcement at every step of the way. She will not have 
to work as a private investigator on her own case. Instead, child 
support agencies will be able to get the information we need to do 
the job — information from licensing agencies, employers, banks, 
credit bureaus. 

When new-hire reporting and central case registries are fully in 
place, wage assignments will be transferred to the new employer 
before the custodial parent even knows the noncustodial parent has 
changed jobs. Checks for past-due support will appear out of the 
blue in the custodial parent’s mailbox because a data match re- 
sulted in the seizure of a bank account. Obligors with valuable pro- 
fessional licenses will think twice before forgetting to mail that 
child support check. 

Fathers who want to establish paternity will no longer face the 
barriers of an intimidating court process. Instead, they can sign a 
voluntary acknowledgement that gets their name on the birth cer- 
tificate. Finally, families who leave welfare will benefit from a fam- 
ilies first policy which gives them priority in collecting past-due 
support before the State steps in to claim its share. 

These tools are not ivory tower concepts. They have been tested 
by innovative States, such as Virginia, Washington, Iowa, Maine, 
California, and many others. In Massachusetts, we have already 
implemented virtually every enforcement tool in this legislation 
and the results have been outstanding. We have used automation 
to transfer 150,000 wage assignments as employees hop from job 
to job. We have levied 25,000 bank accounts to collect $16 million 
from child support delinquents who put money in the bank instead 
of food on the table for their children. 
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Massachusetts has demonstrated in reality, not just in theory, 
that a tough child support program enables families to go off wel- 
fare. After the new-hire reporting law went into effect, the number 
of families leaving welfare rolls tripled. We can also show that as 
more families receive child support payments, fewer families are 
forced to go on welfare in the first place. As the number of paying 
child support cases climbed by 25 percent, the AFDC caseload in 
Massachusetts dropped by 25 percent. To give you a more vivid pic- 
ture of these results, I refer you to the charts in my written testi- 
mony. 

But there is only so much one State can do. Since almost one- 
third of the child support cases are interstate, a State’s program 
is only as good as its neighbor’s. We need Congress’ help for the 
next significant improvement in collections. Only Congress can give 
us the tools to ensure that noncustodial parents’ obligations to sup- 
port their children do not end at the State border. 

Only Congress can ensure we have the necessary uniformity and 
coordination among States. Only Congress can use the full force of 
the Federal Government to send a message to all parents that sup- 
porting their children is their first responsibility as citizens of tbis 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend you and the Members of this 
Subcommittee for your outstanding leadership and hard work in 
bringing this bill once again before the Congress. We all agree on 
what is needed to improve the Nation’s child support program. We 
have worked out the details for years. We have tested these inno- 
vations in the laboratories of the States. We must not delay any 
longer. 

If welfare reform gets bogged down yet another time, we urge 
you to pass the child support provisions as a separate and free- 
standing bill. America’s children cannot afford to wait any longer. 
These Mds need economic security in order to have a childhood 
that will prepare them to lead us into the 21st century. We must 
not and we cannot rest until child support is paid on time and in 
full in every single case. 

We look forward to continuing to work with you to get this legis- 
lation passed and out there working for our kids. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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Statement of 
MARILYN RAY SMITH 
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NATIONAL CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT ASSOCIATION 

and 

Chief Legal Counsel 
Associate Deputy Commissioner 

CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT DIVISION 
MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE 

May 23, 1996 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Committee: Thank you for this 
opportunity to testify in support of the child support legislation currently pending before 
this Committee. 

My name is Marilyn Ray Smith. I am the immediate past president of the 
National Child Support Enforcement Association (NCSEA). I am also Chief Legal 
Counsel and Associate Deputy Commissioner for the Child Support Enforcement 
Division of the Massachusetts Department of Revenue. 

NCSEA is the largest organization of child support professionals in the country. 
Our members include State and local agencies, administrators, caseworkers, attorneys, 
judges, prosecutors, advocates, private companies, and mothers and fathers - all joined 
together to promote effective child support enforcement. 

In Massachusetts, child support enforcement has been a priority for Governor Bill 
Weld. We have enacted into law virtually all of the mandates that this legislation would 
impose on the States: We are here to tell you that it works. We have boosted child 
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support collections, and we have helped thousands of families get off and stay off 
welfare. 

We believe that if these tools are enacted by every State, they will yield billions of 
dollars in increased child support for families. In addition, better child support 
enforcement promotes parental responsibility and helps families become independent of 
public assistance, saving taxpayers billions of dollars. 

While most of the media have focused on assertions that many families will be 
HURT by welfare reform, little attention has been paid to the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of families will be HELPED by child support reform. Because they enjoy 
bipartisan support, the important changes that are about to take place in the nation’s child 
support program have been overshadowed by the more vocal public debate over block 
grants, cash benefits for teen mothers, family caps, and child care funding. 

Mr. Chairman, in my testimony today, I would like to trace the evolution of this 
bill to illustrate the careful attention this bill has received from experts and advocates 
throughout the country. I will then highlight the bill’s key provisions. Finally, I will talk 
about how these initiatives have worked in Massachusetts. 


Evolution of Current Child Support Legislation 

Improved child support enforcement is an integral part of real welfare reform. 
When just one parent provides for a family, children all too often sink into poverty, and 
taxpayers grow weary of paying for other people’s children. A regular child support 
check is the lifeline that keeps afloat millions of custodial parents — usually mothers — 
struggling to stay off welfare, and to raise their families in the dignity of self-reliance. 
Work requirements and time limits, in whatever form they ultimately take, will make 
child support and the health insurance coverage that often accompanies it more critical 
than ever for families who are forced to resort to public assistance. 

The child support legislation this Committee is considering contains the most far- 
reaching and toughest provisions on child support since the inception of the program 
more than 20 years ago. These provisions have been years in the making, and the national 
child support enforcement community has been involved in their development every step 
of the way. In fact, we have been working on this bill for almost eight years, and we are 
ready and eager to see it enacted as soon as possible. 

This seeds for this bill were sown in 1988 when, in the Family Support Act, 
Congress called for the appointment of the U.S. Commission on Interstate Child Support. 
We worked closely with this Commission, whose members included Congresswoman 
Barbara Kennelly of this Committee, as well as Congresswoman Marge Roukema and 
Senator Bill Bradley. In 1992, the Commission issued its bold and comprehensive report. 
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which provided detailed recommendations for specific actions Congress could take 
immediately to improve the nation’s child support system. 

In 1993, President Clinton convened the Working Group on Welfare Reform, 
which conducted another extensive analysis of the nation’s child support system. Again, 
we consulted extensively with members of the Working Group, which in June of 1 994 
issued its recommendations and the legislative proposal which forms the framework for 
the bill before you. 

Throughout 1995, Congress took a hard, close look at these many 
recommendations, and our work began to bear fruit. 

• We testified at Congressional hearings, answering detailed questions about the 
workings of new hire reporting, how to improve paternity establishment, and 
the effectiveness of license revocation as an enforcement tool for the self- 
employed. 

• We worked with Committee staff in Ixrth houses of Congress to hammer out 
the technical details of this complex proposal. 

• We conferred with Clinton Administration staff at Health and Human Services 
to strike the right balance between Federal mandates and State flexibility. 

• We wrote position papers and fact sheets, chronicling States’ successful 
implementation of these innovations. 

• We drafted amendments and got them adopted, to make sure that no critical 
tool was omitted and that every technical detail was attended to. 

• We joined informal networks with other organizations interested in child 
support enforcement, including the American Public Welfare Association, the 
Children’s Defense Fund, the National Women’s Law Center, the Center for 
Law and Social Policy, the Eastern Regional Interstate Child Support 
Enforcement Association, and the American Bar Association, 

As result, our voices have been heard as never before in the halls of Congress. 

This has been a truly collaborative legislative process, showcasing democracy at its best. 
Congress is not proposing to include child support in the block grants. Congress is not 
federalizing the program. Instead, Congress is continuing the Federal-State partnership 
that has been the hallmark of this program for the last 20 years. More important. 

Congress is sending a clear message that it will put the full force of the Federal 
government behind the efforts of the States to secure support for our children. In short, 
this strong, bipartisan legislation is a work of which Congress can justly be proud. 
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Highlights of this Legislation 

This bill contains virtually every tough enforcement tool under the sun — the 
proven winners. 

• It consolidates the caseload onto central registries of child support orders at 
the State and Federal level, so that we can make effective use of the location 
tools at our dispostil. 

• It makes it easy for unmarried parents to do the right thing, and establish 
paternity right at the hospital, so that we can get a father for every child. 

• It sets up centralized collection and disbursement units using the latest in 
payment processing technology, so that employers will have one location in 
the State to send wage assignment payments and parents will have up-to-date 
account records. 

• It makes it easy for States to transfer health insurance orders, so children don’t 
run the risk of being without coverage when the noncustodial parent changes 
jobs. 

• It achieves the full potential of administrative enforcement remedies, by 
requiring regular searches of available databases of income and assets and by 
providing for automatic issuance of wage assignments, liens, levies, and other 
administrative enforcement remedies when income or assets are located. 

• It makes maximum use of automation, by requiring States to shift from “retail 
to wholesale,” to use high-volume strategies to enforce a high-volume 
caseload. 

• It has new hire reporting, so that wage assignments can keep up with job 
hoppers as they move from job to job and from State to State. 

• It requires States to revoke licenses of people who owe child support, but who 
continue to drive, work, or play while making the rest of us foot their bill. 

• It calls for a bank match program to locate bank accounts of child support 
delinquents who put money in the bank instead of food on the table for their 
children. 

• It breaks down barriers in interstate cases, by requiring all Stales to adopt the 
Uniform Interstate Family Support Act, to close the net on delinquent parents 
who just skip across State lines to avoid paying child support. 
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• It even makes the Federal government become a model employer, by requiring 
it to participate in new hire and quarterly wage reporting, and to honor wage 
assignments without unnecessary bureaucratic barriers. 

• Finally, it adopts “Family First” distribution rules, giving families who leave 
welfare priority in the distribution of collections when past-due support is 
owed to both the family and the State. 

Moreover, throughout the individual provisions, this legislation establishes the 
proper balance by creating Federal mandates that set standards to push States to improve 
their programs, while maintaining States’ flexibility for continued innovation that 
responds to local needs and charts new directions. 

But most importantly, by its extensive use of automation, this legislation shifts the 
burden away from the custodial parent, so she no longer has to be the “squeaky wheel” to 
initiate enforcement action at every step of the process. When new hire reporting and 
central case registries are fully implemented, wage assignments will be transferred before 
the custodial parent even knows the noncustodial parent has changed jobs. Checks for 
past-due support will appear out of the blue in the custodial parent’s mailbox because of a 
successful data match that resulted in the seizure of a bank account. Obligors with 
valuable professional licenses who are not subject to wage assignments will think twice 
before forgetting to mail those child support payments. States will be able to cooperate in 
interstate cases by electronic communication instead of being buried in an avalanche of 
paper and overwhelmed by tedious court proceedings for the most routine cases. Fathers 
who want to establish paternity will no longer face the barriers of an intimidating and 
adversarial court process. 


Massachusetts’ Experience with These Reforms 

These enforcement tools ate not ivory tower concepts, but are tried and true, 
tested by innovative States such as Virginia, Washington, Iowa, Maine, California, and 
many others. 

In Massachusetts, we have already implemented virtually every significant 
enforcement tool in this legislation, and the results have been outstanding. We have 
consolidated cases onto a central case registry. All payments are processed through a 
central payment processing unit. We have a highly successful paternity acknowledgment 
program, which has assisted the patents of almost 70% of children bom out of wedlock to 
establish paternity within a few weeks of birth. All employers are required to report new 
hires within 14 days of hire. We have authority to revoke or deny professional, 
occupational, recreational, and driver’s licenses of child support delinquents who fail to 
honor payment agreements. We use tax and bank information to locate assets. 
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In the last three years, we have used automation to transfer more than 1 50,000 
wage assignments as obligors hopped from job to Job, and we have levied almost 25,000 
bank accounts to collect over $16 million from child support delinquents who 
accumulated assets rather support their children. In four years, we have increased 
collections by 34%. Our compliance rate has gone from 54% to 64%, and 18,500 more 
families now receive child support regularly. 

In Massachusetts in FY95 alone, just five of the key provisions in this bill 
generated $44 million in increased child support collections. Based on CBO estimates of 
the Federal share of collections just for families on welfare, we estimate that this 
number will translate into more than $2 billion nationwide in increased annual collections 
for all families by the year 2002, when States fully implement this bill, as the chart below 
illustrates. 


CHART! 

National Child Support Provisions Worth 
Over $2 Billion by 2002 



Massachusetts 

FY1995 

(Millions) 

National Estimate 
FY 2002 
(Millions) 

In-hospital Paternity 

$ 7 

$ 374 

Financial Reporting/Bank Levy 

$21 

$ 1,210 

New Hire Reporting 

$15 

$ 245 

License Revocation 

$ 1 

$ 331 


Total 


$44 


$ 2,160 
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But the huge increase in child support collections is just the tip of the iceberg. 

The Massachusetts new hire program requires employers to report new employees within 
1 4 days of hire. It has saved Massachusetts $52 million every year not only by delivering 
steady child support payments, but also by reducing welfare dependency and abuse, and 
by detecting hundreds of cases where people were working while collecting 
unemployment benefits, as the chart below shows. 


CHART 2 


New Hire Match 

A Massachusetts Success Story 


Program Results 

(In Millions) 

Increased Child Support Collections 

$ 14.5 

Reduced Welfare Dependency 

$21.6 

Reduced Welfare/Food Stamp Fraud 

$ 14.4 

Unemployment Compensation Savings 

$ 1.5 

Total Benefits 

$52.0 


Welfare is, after all, child support paid by the taxpayer. All of the child support 
remedies in the welfare reform bill will help families get off -- and stay off - welfare. 
Our track record in Massachusetts demonstrates that a tough child support program 
enables more families than ever before to achieve economic self-sufficiency and remain 
independent of public assistance. As the following chart shows, after we implemented 
the new hire reporting law, the number of families leaving the welfare rolls quickly 
tripled. 
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CHART 3 


Regular Child Support Payments 
Help Families Get Off Welfare 



In short, as more families receive child support payments, fewer families are 
forced to resort to public assistance in the first instance. In Massachusetts, as the number 
of paying child support cases climbed by 25%, the AFDC caseload dropped by 25%, as 
illustrated in the following chart. 


CHART 4 
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But there is only so much one State -- or the many other States that have also 
implemented some or all of these reforms -- can do alone or in small disparate groups 
scattered throughout the country. Since almost a third of the child support cases are 
interstate cases, a State’s program is ultimately only as good as its neighbors’. For 
example, in Massachusetts, we have reached an 80% compliance rate for in-state cases, 
but less than 40% for interstate cases. We need Congress’ help for the next significant 
improvement in our collections. Only Congress can give us the tools to ensure that 
noncustodial parents’ obligation to support their children doesn’t end at the State border. 


Conclusion 

Child support enforcement is all about giving families a hand — instead of a 
handout. The child support provisions in the welfare reform bill promote parental 
responsibility and relieve taxpayers, many of whom have families of their own, of the 
burden of support. By placing responsibility for raising children where it belongs — on 
their parents — Congress will go a long way toward enhancing the economic security of 
the nation’s children. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend you and the members of this Committee for 
your outstanding leadership and hard work in bringing this bill once again before the 
Congress. We know what is needed to improve the nation’s child support program. We 
have worked out the details for years, and we have tested these innovations in the 
laboratories of the States. We must not delay any longer. If welfare reform gets bogged 
down yet another time, we urge you to pass the child support provisions as a separate, 
free-standing bill. America’s children cannot afford to wait for the financial support they 
deserve. These kids need economic security in order to have a childhood that will 
prepare them to lead us into the 21st century. We must not — we cannot — rest until child 
support is paid on time and in full in every case in the country. 

Thank you for your gracious attention. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Ms. Smith. 

Ms. Brotchie. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN M. BROTCHIE, FOUNDER AND PAST 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT, ADVOCATES FOR BETTER CHILD 

SUPPORT, INC., PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 

Ms. Brotchie. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
very much for the opportunity you are giving me today to testify 
on behalf of the Nation’s children who are owed child support. 

My name is Susan Brotchie. I am a single parent, never married, 
of a 14-year-old daughter. Through my frustrations and successes, 
I founded a national organization. Unfortunately, our organization 
is growing in leaps and bounds. This bag, sir and Members, rep- 
resents 2 days’ worth of mail from desperate custodial parents 
across the country, virtually from every State and even other coun- 
tries who have noncustodial parents residing here in the United 
States. I am grateful for the opportunity you are giving me today 
to share some of these. By the way, there are eight other volun- 
teers who have bags similar to these that we are all taking turns 
going through. 

While the spotlight has been focused on getting mothers off of 
welfare, effective child support enforcement can prevent them from 
resorting to welfare in the first instance. Working mothers feel no 
incentive to remain in the work force. They feel they have not been 
acknowledged for their efforts. Child support can also prevent a 
low-income, non-AFDC mother from resorting to welfare. After all, 
a working low-income, non-AFDC mother receives no food stamps, 
no housing, and no clothing allowance. 

If I may just share with you a quote from a letter from Montana, 
where a single custodial parent wrote. 

They can do nothing with him until he is over 6 months behind in child support 
payments, but in actuality, 7 months behind, and then they can start the long proc- 
ess to get the driver’s license revoked. He owns a farm. He has hay, grain, livestock, 
and lives in the home that we once owned together, but they tell me they cannot 
attach anything. He basically pays what he wants when he wants. 

I have had to go on food stamps three different times and AFDC in the past. I 
tried to stay out of government subsidies unless I was desperate. Just before Christ- 
mas, a church came to my rescue with food and money for rent. I have been working 
hard to be in a position where I do not have to depend on the government for exist- 
ence, but so far, I have not been able to do it. 

And another mother from Pennsylvania wrote. 

If I do not receive child support, I must pay for day care with my household budg- 
et money. Then I cannot pay my monthly bills. While he gives just enough support, 
$19 at a time, to keep him out of jail, it is rare if I get anything lately. Why is 
he given all the chances when our existence is slowly going down the drain? 

A letter from Indiana, this mother writes that she applauds the 
efforts of Congress and lawmakers to help find ways of controlling 
this problem. But she goes on to say. 

What gets me is that if I were on welfare and food stamps, they would sure be 
after him to collect the money so they would not have to continue helping us and 
supporting us. I do have a full-time job and have tried to do the best for my daugh- 
ters and I am always there for them, but on my income, I cannot find a place to 
live that we can afford and pay the bills. The system definitely needs improvement. 
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But she goes on to say that she is very grateful that she can work. 
She said, “I am glad that I can work and that I do not have to be 
on welfare, but we have to live and survive.” 

A mother from Florida wrote to us. She is owed $40,000. She 
works full-time days and is struggling to provide for herself and 
her 13-year-old son. She goes on to say that, 

I have become an expert at coupons and second-hand stores. My son has not had 
a new pair of pants since he was 8 years old. However, I am afraid if I take a night 
job, I will lose my son to the streets. 

This is a problem that many custodial mothers are facing now by 
working multiple jobs and going without, that they do not have 
enough time to spend with their children, not enough leisure time, 
not enough time. The children are often going unsupervised when 
the parents have to work two and three jobs. 

In the one-third of child support cases in which the parents re- 
side in different States, the remedies in your proposed legislation 
could mean the difference between welfare dependency and self- 
sufficiency. The proposed legislation will finally let delinquent par- 
ents run but will not allow them to hide. New-hire reporting, ad- 
ministrative liens, quarterly bank data matches, license revocation, 
these have all been proven to be effective in Massachusetts. They 
can be successful on a national scale if we just give them a chance. 
Central registries are a must. 

I see the yellow light went on, but if I just may, again, we get 
tons of letters from people and they all have something in common. 
They are all interstate cases. The parents all have the ability to 
pay. More importantly, these are not just statistics. One woman 
from Virginia wrote she realizes that she 

... is just a statistic and that there may be many women in her shoes, but ab- 
sent parents should not be permitted to keep dodging the system, accumulating 
thousands of dollars in back child support while they continue living for themselves 
and letting the children go without. 

She said she keeps hearing and reading how Congress and local of- 
ficials are cracking down on deadbeat parents. “I have yet to expe- 
rience it firsthand.” 

So I think what we all need to remember is there is a human 
being that wrote every single one of these letters on behalf of their 
most precious children. Kids cannot wait another day. They have 
been waiting way too long now. 

If I may close with this letter that we received on January 13, 
we receive many letters from grandparents asking for help on be- 
half of their grandchildren. One letter in particular exemplifies the 
urgency for strengthening our Nation’s child support enforcement 
system. 

Sarah E. Collins wrote us from Wellston, Ohio, on January 13. 
She wrote on behalf of her cancer-stricken 42-year-old daughter, 
who at the time of her letter had only 6 to 8 months to live. But 
Mrs. Collins wanted her daughter to die in peace. She wanted her 
daughter to know that her child had child support secured for her. 
Her daughter was 15 years old, the granddaughter. In 1983, the fa- 
ther was ordered to pay only $40 a week for two children, one of 
whom is of age now. He rarely paid, and as hard as Mrs. Collins’ 
daughter tried, she was not able to collect the debt owed to her 
children. 
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Mrs. Collins’ next letter was dated February 26, 1996. As soon 
as I opened the letter, attached to it was this card and it reads, 
“In memory of Roxie Ann Leach, who passed away on February 9, 
1996,” 3 weeks after her mother wrote this letter. Mrs. Collins 
wrote that we failed her daughter, and we did, all of us as a nation, 
because we waited too long to help the Roxie Leaches and their 
children. We cannot and we should not wait another day to imple- 
ment these child support provisions included in H.R. 4. 

In closing, we do commend you for your efforts and your ac- 
knowledgement of the missing link between welfare dependency 
and self-sufficiency and of the serious impact that nonpayment of 
child support has on families and your decision to do something to 
stop this problem now. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


Statement of 
SUSAN M. BROTCHIE 
Founder/Past President 

ADVOCATES FOR BETTER CHILD SUPPORT, INC (ABC'S) 
May 23, 1996 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Committee.- thank you 
for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the millions of our 
nation's children who are owed child support. 

My name is Susan Brotchie. I am the founder and past National 
President of Advocates for Better Child Support, known by the 
acronym ABC'S. We are a non-profit organization operated by an 
entire staff of single, working parents who volunteer their time to 
help others help themselves. Founded in Massachusetts, our first 
year alone in 1993, we answered to over 9,000 custodial parents 
from across the nation, seeking assistance and started chapters in 
11 other states. We accept no salaries for ourselves and operate 
solely on donations or small grants when time allows us to research 
and write for them. 

ABC'S is growing at an alarming and overwhelming rate This can 
be attributed to a feature article in the February issue of Family 
Circle magazine. The article profiled my organization and the 
success of Massachusetts cases. Nothing prepared us for the 
thousands of telephone calls and letters that immediately started 
to pour in from mothers and grandparents across the nation - all 
with the same desperate cries for help collecting child support. 

I am grateful for the opportunity you have given me today to 
share some of those letters and to stress the importance of the 
child support provisions this Congress added to H.R. 4 and the 
urgency to implement these long overdue enforcement tools. These 
tools have been proven to be effective in Massachusetts, but we 
need more and we need it now. It has been a long journey for 
children owed support, but for the first time, families are 
becoming optimistic, albeit cautiously. Summarizing the thousands 
of letters we received, there are three common issues I would like 
to share with you today: 
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. while the spotlight has been focused on getting mothers 
off welfare, effective child support enforcement can prevent 
them from resorting to welfare in the first instance; 

. in the one-third of child support cases in which the parents 
reside in different states, the remedies in the proposed 
legislation can mean the difference between welfare 
dependency and self-sufficiency; 

. most non-custodial parents have the ability to earn and 
pay their child support obligations. 

Please allow me to briefly elaborate on each of these points. 


CHILD SUPPORT PREVENTS WELFARE DEPKMDENCY 


While Congress is focusing on helping mothers leave welfare, 
and acknowledging that the missing link in helping mothers achieve 
financial independence is establishment and enforcement of child 
support orders, many hard working mothers who write to us feel more 
emphasis is being placed on mothers already on welfare than those 
of us who have struggled to stay off welfare. A clear message 
needs to be sent to those working mothers that these child support 
enforcement provisions will also help them secure their child 
support, enabling them to stay off the welfare rolls. Working 
mothers also need their child support in full and on a regular 
basis. Many former welfare recipients end up back on the rolls 
once child support stops, even though they've tried their hardest 
to make it on their own. What is needed is the incentive for a 
mother who has been in the work force at a low paying job, to 
remain there. That incentive is a child support check received on 
time and in full . 

Mothers who have been forced to work full time plus additional 
part-time jobs to barely survive, upon receiving regular child 
support, are often able to give up their part-time jobs and spend 
more time with their children. Many children of mothers working 
multiple jobs are often unsupervised for too long a period of time, 
creating problems in other areas, yet all stemming indirectly from 
lack of child support. 

Mothers who must work multiple jobs often can't cope with the 
stress and exhaustion leading to additional problems that regular 
receipt of child support would eliminate. 

Grace Alva of Miami Beach, Florida wrote to us in desperation. 
She is owed $40,000 in child support. Her son is 13 years old and 
although she works full time days and is struggling to survive, she 
wrote; "I've become an expert at coupons and second-hand stores. 
My son has not had a new pair of pants since he was 8. But if I 
take a night job I will lose my son to the streets." 

Karen Chudy of Milford, Connecticut wrote us of her struggles 
to stay off welfare. She lost her home by bank foreclosure, 
forcing her and her young daughter to live in one room kept at 50 
degrees and use a quartz heater to keep them warm. She pays the 
bare minimum of her electrical bill, has little left over for food 
and utilities. She earns $230.00 a week. Her child support order 
is for $135 . 00/week, which she never receives. How are we to 
convince her to remain in the work force when she has been told she 
"makes too much" to qualify for assistance? 
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Pamela J. Ingalls of Cambridge City, Indiana wrote that she 
"applauded the efforts of lawmakers" in helping combat the problem 
of non-payment of child support. But, she went on to write: "What 
gets me is that if I were on welfare and food stamps, they would 
sure be after him to collect the money." She works full time and 
is "trying to do the best to stay off welfare, but her income isn't 
enough for her and her two daughters to live on." She also said 
she was glad to be able to work but has fears of succumbing to 
welfare . 

Mothers fear leaving the welfare system and enter into the 
system in the first place because they are afraid they will not be 
able to provide food for their children, keep a roof over their 
heads, bring them to the doctor when they are ill and worries of 
daycare. Welfare provides some security in those areas by opening 
up access to food stamps, medicaid, and housing. But non-AFDC 
mothers find all their hard earned money going to daycare expenses, 
leaving no funds for food, rent and utilities. These expenses must 
be shared by both parents if the mother and children are to be free 
of government assistance. 

The child support initiatives proposed by Congress would enable 
the states to enforce child support orders wherever the non- 
custodial parent resides . 


INTERSTATE CHILD SUPPORT CASKS 


Interstate cases are both the child support agency and the 
mother's worst nightmare. All the child support provisions in the 
Congressional bill will greatly enhance child support collections 
and significantly reduce the welfare rolls. 

It is an absolute necessity that we have uniform laws across 
the nation if self-sufficiency is to become a reality. Because so 
many non-custodial parents are crossing state lines to avoid child 
support obligations, central registries, new hire reporting, child 
support liens and quarterly bank matches can work as well on a 
national scale as they have proven to be effective in 
Massachusetts . 

It's amazing how quickly delinquent non-custodial parents can 
find money when their driver's or professional licenses face 
potential suspension. We have witnessed this time and time again 
in Massachusetts. These measures work but we need them nation 
wide . 

Our members in Massachusetts tell us that their worst fear is 
that the noncustodial parent will leave the state and venture 
beyond the reach of the Massachusetts Department of Revenue, if we 
have uniform laws and the enforcement tools provided in H.R. 4, 
than delinquent parents can run, but they won't be able to hide. 

Marilyn Mitchell of Glendale Heights, Illinois has been trying 
to collect child support for 13 years. She is owed $135,000 in 
back child support. She wrote "the government does nothing except 
complain about how different all the states are and don't cooperate 
with each other." Her ex-husband lives in Oregon with his third 
family while she and her children are forced to live with her 
mother. Although she works, her money goes to pay off lawyers' 
fees and bill collectors. Her mother has been supporting them and 
is now just about out of money herself. 
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Misty Lee of Fairfax County, Virginia said she ”r 6 ali 2 es she is 
just a statistic, but that absent parents shouldn't be permitted to 
keep dodging the system, accumulating thousands of dollars in back 
child support while they continue to live life for themselves and 
let the children go without”. She further writes, "I keep hearing 
and seeing how Congress is cracking down on deadbeat parents, but 
I have yet to experience it first hand.” She's read of license 
revocation, liens, new hire reporting, etcetera. Her ex-husband is 
a "job-hopper" who changes jobs everytime a wage assignment is 
applied. Her son is owed $13,000. 

Occasionally, we will receive a letter from a second wife like 
Sharon Town of Cicero, New York. She couldn't understand why her 
new husband would move her out to South Carolina. She wrote us 
that he told her "South Carolina does not enforce child support 
laws and he wouldn't get caught because he lives in a different 
state." She felt it unfair his son and first wife had to go 
without. She asked us to help his son and not to let her husband 
get away with it . 

Leslie Dykeman of Albany, New York is a mother who has high 
praise for the Massachusetts Department of Revenue. Because of our 
enforcement techniques, she receives regular child support for her 
teenage son. Leslie, in the true spirit of advocacy, was ecstatic 
when her home state reported in February they had yielded $3.5 
million in child support due to new initiatives that included, 
revocation of driver's licenses. The license threat alone brought 
in $2 million. 

All the thousand of letters we receive have commonalities. The 
majority are interstate cases, involve single mothers struggling to 
stay off welfare, or mothers too frightened to leave the security 
of welfare. Most importantly, the majority of the letters describe 
the absent parent as having the ability to pay. 

As Rita C. Oh of Kapolei, Hawaii relayed to us, "Once you are 
off ADC you can say good-bye to ever seeing any assistance in child 
support enforcement against delinquent out-of-state parents.* Her 
son was seriously injured in 1982 at the age of 14, five days 
before Christmas, while helping his rm^ther deliver her morning 
paper route. 

There is a human being behind everyone of these letters, 
writing on behalf of their most precious children. These are not 
just statistics, as Misty Lee wrote. These are America's families 
who are desperately trying to survive and who are greatly in need 
of the money that this legislation will help collect. These are 
families who deserve to regain their dignity and self-esteem by 
holding the irresponsible parent accountable. 

4ie receive many letters frc»» grandparents asking for help for 
their grandchildren. One letter in particular exemplifies the 
urgency for strengthening our nation's child support enforcement 
system. Sarah E. Collins wrote us from Wellston, Ohio on January 
13, 1996. She wrote on behalf of her cancer-stricken, 42 year old 
daughter who at the time of her letter had only 6 to 8 months to 
live. Mrs. Collins wanted her daughter to be able to die in peace, 
securing child support for her 15 year old daughter. In 1983, the 
father was ordered to pay support of $40.00 a week for two 
children, one of whom is of age now. He rarely paid and, as hard 
as Mrs. Collins' daughter tried, she could never collect the debt 
he owed to their children. 
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Mrs. Collins' next letter was dated February 26, 1996. 
Enclosed in the letter was a card. It read: "In Memory of Roxie 
Ann Leach". Her daughter had passed away on February 9, 1996. 
Mrs. Collins wrote that we failed her daughter and granddaughter. 
We did, all of- us, by waiting too long to help the Roxie Leaches 
and their children. We cannot and should not wait another day to 
implement these child support provisions included in H.R. 4. 

In closing, we commend your efforts and acknowledgement of the 
serious impact non-payment of child support has on families and 
your decision to do something to stop this widespread problem. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Cohen. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFREY COHEN, DIRECTOR, VERMONT 
OFFICE OF CHILD SUPPORT, WATERBURY, VERMONT 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am testifying before the 
Subcommittee today as someone who has been involved in child 
support since 1980 as an attorney, as an administrator, and now 
as director of the Vermont Office of Child Support. 

When I started with the program, nationally, only about 13 per- 
cent of the cases this country had in its child support program re- 
ceived any payments. I suppose the good news is that since 1980, 
that has increased to 18 percent. The bad news is that over 80 per- 
cent of the cases in our caseload have not paid a single cent in 
1984 in child support. That is unbelievable. 

There are some reasons for that, obviously. One of them is the 
tremendous increase in our caseload since that time. We have expe- 
rienced a 350-percent increase in child support cases since 1980. 
We now have over 18 million cases in our caseload. 

To make matters worse, it is not just the number of cases but 
also the nature of the cases. In 1980, about 18 percent of this Na- 
tion’s kids were born out of wedlock. In 1994, if you went to the 
average maternity ward, 3 out of 10 of those babies would have 
been born to out-of-wedlock parents, and not just to out-of-wedlock 
mothers but out-of-wedlock fathers, and that is, I think, something 
that is often overlooked. 

It is important now that we take steps to make our child support 
enforcement program tougher, and I am glad Congress is taMng 
steps in this direction. I would just like to say that it needs to be 
comprehensive and it needs to be done quickly. 

Most child support professionals I have spoken to strongly en- 
dorse the comprehensive approach that past legislation such as 
H.R. 4 included, and I hope the pending legislation will also em- 
body most of those elements. The reason I think most people en- 
dorse them is because they come from best practices in the States 
that have already been trying them and it is now a matter of 
spreading those practices throughout the country. 

Congress also needs to be very concerned about this, not just be- 
cause of the billions of dollars in taxpayer money that is subsidiz- 
ing these children that should be subsidized by their natural par- 
ents, but because of the interstate nature of the caseload. We have 
heard a couple of times that one-third of the cases, about 30 per- 
cent, involve two different States. I would not be surprised if the 
bulk of the complaints your office gets involve interstate cases. 

We found in our State tools like driver’s license suspension and 
work search requirements really do work. In our very first license 
suspension case, for example, a person who had not made pay- 
ments for years showed up with $3,000 in cash, and even more im- 
portant, has been in compliance ever since. With work search re- 
quirements for noncustodial parents, we have once again seen peo- 
ple beginning to make payments. Even if they have not gotten jobs, 
those who have been working under the table have suddenly found 
it more convenient to make payments than to look for a job. 
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The point is that these people, the 80 percent who are not mak- 
ing payments, have the money but lack the attitude. The point I 
would like to make is that legislation like this, as important as it 
is with the individual elements, is even more important for the 
message it sends. Parents need to take responsibility for their ac- 
tions. 

To make an analogy to DWI in this country, we have seen an 18- 
point drop in the number of deaths due to DWI-related fatalities 
since 1980. Tougher laws went into effect. There were DWI road- 
blocks, public awareness, “friends do not let friends drink,” that 
sort of thing, and what it has done, it has changed people’s atti- 
tudes. 

This is what needs to be done in child support, so that people 
themselves are taking more responsibility for their offspring, and 
maybe better yet, take responsibility before they have children. We 
should measure success not just in terms of dollars collected or li- 
censes suspended but in the number of people who are taking re- 
sponsibility for their own children. 

My last point is, I think it is very important that Congress act 
quickly. States need time to absorb all of this legislation. We have 
seen from past legislation in 1984 and 1988 that the States need 
time to implement it. Automated systems need to be built. People 
need to be trained. It takes, I would guess, 2 to 3 years for all of 
this to filter out into real results. So if we want to see results be- 
fore the end of this century, I really hope Congress will take steps 
this session and pass comprehensive legislation. 

I do thank you for your time and your willingness to take steps 
that will help millions of children get the child support that they 
deserve and need. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JEFFREY COHEN 
DIRECTOR, VERMONT OFFICE OF CHILD SUPPORT 
HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 


MAY 23, 1996 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment on child support legislation now pending 
in Congress. I offer my comments as a practitioner who has been involved in child 
support enforcement for over 16 years as an attorney, administrator, and as Director of 
the Vermont Office of Child Support. 


Background 



During the same 16 year period, the number of child support cases served by the 
program increased over 350% to over 18,000,000 million cases in 1994. To make 
matters worse, the national out-of-wedlock birthrate during this period increased 
drastically. When I started in 1980 about 18.4% of all children in this country were bom 
out of wedlock. Now, almost 1/3 of the babies in the average maternity ward are bom to 

unwed parents. This of course makes 
NaUonal Out of Wedlock Birthrate the job of providing child support 

even more difficult. 



1 am very glad to see that 
Congress is taking steps to improve 
the lives of millions of children in this 
country by adopting innovative, and 
long overdue, child support 
legislation. 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 


Year 
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I would like to make 2 points: 

1 . Comprehensive child support legislation needs to be passed and, 

2. It should be done soon. 


jWliy pass Comprehensive Child Support Lewislation? 


The legislative proposals now before Congress contain many provisions for 
improving the child support situation. Every child support professional I have spoken 
with supports the overall package of child support legislation. After all, the bulk of the 
legislative proposals is based upon proven and effective best practices already in place in 
a number of states. Aside from the fact that billions of federal and state taxpayer dollars 
are spent to provide for the basic needs of children in cases where their parents should be 
contributing, the interstate nature of the child support problem makes it an issue that is 
national in scope. Approximately 30% of all child support cases involve parents in 
different jurisdictions. I would not be surprised if the majority of the child support 
complaints and calls that you and your staff receive involve interstate cases. 

I know from first hand experience that remedies such as license suspension and 
work search requirements for non-custodial parents are effective. In our state, parents 
who ignored court orders for years suddenly found ways to pay thousands of dollars 
when faced with the loss of drivers licenses or work search requirements. 

The mere fact that our drivers license suspension law was about to go in the books 
prompted a number of parents to begin to make payments. This suggests that the ability 
to contribute is there but what is missing is sufficient attitude of responsibility. Perhaps 
more important than the impact in the individual cases, laws such as these send a clear 
message about parental responsibility: Society will not tolerate parents who neglect 
their children. 

The most important thing about this legislation is not just the impact it will have in 
the individual cases, but rather the potential for changing attitudes. Those of us who are 
concerned about this country’s child support problem can learn something from the 
national success in reducing the DWl fatality rate which has dropped over 1 8 percentage 
points between 1980 and 1994. Increased penalties for driving while intoxicated, stepped 
up law enforcement, and emphasis on public awareness, have changed people’s attitudes 
toward drinking and driving. People now act more responsible when it comes to 
drinking and driving. Improved child support laws will prompt parents to act more 
responsibly when it comes to their children. Ultimately this country’s child support 
effort will be successful, not because of the number of licenses suspended or dollars 
collected, but rather because people will take their obligations as parents more seriously. 
Better yet, people will consider the implications of parenthood before having children. 


Why Should Congress Act Soon? 


Comprehensive child support legislation should be enacted as quickly as possible 
for a number of reasons. 

First, state legislatures with the best of intentions will need time to absorb the 
federal legislation and enact legislation on the state level. Since most state legislatures 
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convene in January, it is important that they have time prior to the session to study the 
issues and introduce legislation. 

From another practical standpoint, experience with the Child Support Amendments 
of 1984 and the Family Support Act of 1988 shows how long it takes to properly 
implement legislation. State laws need to be changed, regulations adopted, automated 
systems programmed, court and child support pereonnel need to be trained on new 
procedures, and processes need to be worked out with employers, in-state agencies, out- 
of-state agencies, and a variety of contractors at the state and county level. In the past, it 
has taken at least 2-3 years before federal legislation has been adequately implemented. 
Without immediate attention to this problem, we will not see real results before the end 
of the century. 

For the above reasons I hope Congress will take advantage of the present 
opportunity and quickly adopt comprehensive legislation for the benefit of the millions 
of children who are not receiving the support to which they are entitled. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Cohen. 

Dr. Horn, if you could move the mail bag and get the microphone 
over, we can proceed. 

Ms. Brotchie. We are keeping the Postal Service in business. 

Chairman Shaw. I thought we had heavy mail. 

Dr. Horn. 

STATEMENT OF WADE F. HORN, PH.D., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
FATHERHOOD INITIATIVE, GAITHERSBURG, MARYLAND 

Mr. Horn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Wade Horn. 
I am a child psychologist and director of the National Fatherhood 
Initiative, an organization whose mission is to restore responsible 
fatherhood as a national priority. Formerly, I served as the com- 
missioner for Children, Youth and Families and chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, and I was a Presidential appointee to the National Commis- 
sion on Children. I just recently finished up tenure on the National 
Commission on Childhood Disability, so I found the previous panel 
of some interest, as well. 

I appear here to testify in strong support of the Personal Respon- 
sibility and Work Opportunity Act of 1996. In the past, fathers 
have been the forgotten figure when it comes to welfare. Yet, the 
empirical evidence is now incontrovertible. Children growing up 
without an involved and committed father are at significantly 
greater risk for a host of developmental problems, including school 
failure, juvenile delinquency, teenage pregnancy, drug and alcohol 
abuse, and suicide. The implication is clear. If we are ever to im- 
prove the well-being of children, we will have to address the grow- 
ing problem of fatherlessness in America. 

Unfortunately, many public policy experts and political leaders 
believe that making welfare father friendly means simply to en- 
hance efforts to establish paternity and enforce child support or- 
ders. Certainly, paternity establishment and child support enforce- 
ment are important public policy endeavors. Any man who is capa- 
ble of providing financially for his children and yet does not is not 
fulfilling his responsibility as a father. 

But good fathers are also engaged in their children’s lives as nur- 
turers, as disciplinarians, as teachers, and as moral instructors. If 
we want men to take on these important tasks, we must give them 
a more compelling message about fatherhood than simply the 
image of getting tough on deadbeat dads. 

This is what makes H.R. 4 so noteworthy. For the first time, 
child support enforcement has been coupled with a serious attempt 
to get and keep fathers involved in the lives of their children. It 
does this in two ways. 

First and most importantly, the act adds to the purpose of wel- 
fare the goal of encouraging the formation and maintenance of two- 
parent families. Statistics show that 80 percent of women who have 
a child before finishing high school are living in poverty, compared 
to only about 8 percent of women who finish school, marry, and 
have a baby after the age of 20. Yet, present social welfare policies 
work against the creation and stability of two-parent families. For 
example, current Federal AFDC rules prevent a family from receiv- 
ing full benefits if the father is in the home and does not have a 
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sufficient employment record or works for more than 100 hours a 
month. 

By combining the encouragement of two-parent family formation 
as a fundamental purpose of welfare with the devolution of respon- 
sibility for welfare to the States, H.R. 4 empowers States to think 
creatively about how to restructure welfare to encourage and not 
punish marriage and responsible fatherhood. The States should, at 
a minimum, seize on this opportunity by allowing substantially 
higher earnings and asset disregards for low-income married cou- 
ples than for single-parent households and by relaxing current re- 
strictions on the eligibility of two-parent families for welfare bene- 
fits. 

The second way the Personal Responsibility and Work Oppor- 
tunity Act helps to get and keep fathers involved in the lives of 
their kids is by establishing a $10 million annual entitlement 
spending program to support and facilitate noncustodial parents’ 
access to and visitation of their children. In approximately 85 per- 
cent of the cases, the noncustodial parent will he the father. 

What this section of the act recognizes is that in order for chil- 
dren to thrive, they need not only the financial support of their fa- 
thers but their emotional and psychological support, as well. By es- 
tablishing spending for access and visitation programs for non- 
custodial parents as an entitlement, fathers will be sent the mes- 
sage that they are not simply money machines when it comes to 
their kids. The end result is likely to be greater compliance with 
child support payments, not because of legal threats but because 
the fathers know they are acting in the best interests of their chil- 
dren. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to provide this testi- 
mony. I offer my very strong support to H.R. 4. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF WADE F. HORN, PH.D. 
DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL FATHERHOOD INITIATIVE 


My name is Wade F. Horn, Ph.D. I am a child psychologist and the Director of the 
National Fatherhood Initiative, an organization whose mission is to restore responsible 
fatherhood as a national priority. Formerly, I served as Commissioner for Children, Youth 
and Families within the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, and was a 
presidential appointee to the National Commission on Children. Perhaps most importantly, 1 
am the father of two young daughters. I appear here today to testify in strong support of the 
Personal Responsibility and Woric Opportunity Act of 1996. 

In the past, fathers have been the forgotten figure when it comes to welfare. Yet the 
empirical evidence is now incontrovertible: children growing up without an involved and 
committed father are at significantly greater risk for a h(»t of developmental problems, 
including school failure, juvenile delinquency, teenage pregnancies, drug and alcohol abuse, 
and suicide. The implication is clear: if we are ever to improve the well-being of children, 
we will have to address the growing problem of fatherlessness in America. 

Unfortunately, many public policy experts and political leaders believe that making 
welfare "father friendly" is to enhance efforts to establish paternity and enforce child support 
orders. Certainly paternity establishment and child support enforcement are important public 
policy endeavors. Any man who is capable of providing financially for his children, yet does 
not, is not fulfilling his responsibility as a father. But good fathers are also engaged in their 
children’s lives as nurturers, disciplinarians, teachers, and moral instructors. If we want 
men to take on these important tasks, we must give them a more compelling message about 
fatherhood than the image of getting tough on "deadbeat dads." 

This is what makes the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act so 
noteworthy. For the first time, child support enforcement has been coupled with a serious 
attempt to get and keep fathers involved in the lives of their children. The Act does this in 
two ways. 

First, and most importantly, the Act adds to the purpose of welfare the goal of 
encouraging the formation and maintenance of two-parent families. Statistics show that 80 
percent of women who have a child before finishing high school are living in poverty, 
compared to only 8 percent of women who finish school, marry, and have a baby after the 
age of 20‘. The link between avoiding welfare dependency, finishing high school and 
having children within the context of the two-parent family is now irrefutable. Yet, present 
social welfare policies work against the creation and stability of two-parent families. 

The antipathy of the welfare system to two-parent families and fathers dates back to 
the "man in the house" rules promulgated in the 1950’s. At that time, there was increasing 
public sentiment that fathers who could not find work and whose families would otherwise go 
on ordinary relief, might do better by appearing to abandon their family so that their wives 
and children could get on AFDC (then called Aid to Dependent Children or ADC) with its 
better standards for relief. Consequently, in 1950 the ADC legislation was amended by the 
Notice to L.aw Enforcement Officials (NOLEO), requiring that public-assistance workers get 
information from mothers about deserting fathers and give this to the district attorney, who 
might seek financial support from the father by legal means. This quickly led to 
tinannounced inspections of the home, even "midnig^it raids," to reassure officials that the 
mothers were, in fact, deserted and that no man was around the house. 

Beginning in the 1960s, there have been attempts to extend the AFDC program to 
include situations in which both parents live in the home. But today only about 10 percent of 
all families receiving AFDC have both a mother and a father in the home. This is because 
welfare rules continue to discourage, rather than encourage, family formation and the 
presence of a father in the home. For example, current federal AFDC rules prevent a family 
from receiving full benefits if the father is in the home and does not have a sufficient 
employment record or works more than 100 hours a month. 


William Galston, "Beyond the Murphy Brown Debate: Ideas for Family Policy, " remarks 
given at the Family Policy Symposium sponsored by the Institute for American Values, 
New York, NY, December 10, 1993. 
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By adding the encouragement of two-parent family formation as a fundamental 
purpose of welfare and devolving responsibility for welfare to the states, the Act empowers 
states to think creatively about how to use welfare block grant monies to encourage, and not 
punish, marriage. States could, at a minimum, seize on this opportunity by allowing 
substantially higher earnings and asset disregards for low-income, married couples than for 
single-parent households, and by relaxing current restrictions on the eligibility of two-parent 
families for welfare benefits. 

The second way the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act helps to get 
and keep fathers involved in the lives of their children is by establishing $10 million in 
annual entitlement spending for programs to support and facilitate noncustodial parents’ 
access to and visitation of their children. In approximately 85 percent of cases, the non- 
custodial parent will be the father. What this section of the Act recognizes is that in order to 
thrive children need not only the financial suf^rt of their fathers, but their emotional and 
psychological support as well. By establishing spending for access and visitation programs 
for non-custodial parents as an entitlement, fathers will be sent the message that they are not 
jtist "money machines" when it comes to their kids. The end result of aggressively keeping 
non-custodial fathers involved with their children is likely to be greater compliance with child 
support payments, not because of legal threats, but because the fathers know they are acting 
in the best interest of their child. 

I believe that the Personal Responsibility and Woric Opportunity Act represents an 
important advance in the establishment of responsible and involved fatherhood as an 
important public priority. For this reason, the Persc«aJ Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Act has my strong support. 

I thank you for the opportunity to provide you with this testimony in support of this 
important legislation, and would be pteas^ to answer any questions you might have 
concerning my testimony. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Dr. Horn. 

Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. I want to thank the panel for your testimony. You 
certainly seem to bolster the concerns that we have expressed in 
writing the legislation. We are trying to address many of the areas 
which you have pointed out here today. 

Dr. Horn, let me ask you to give us, if you can, any specific ac- 
tions you think State governments can take, if we devolve it to the 
States, to promote the stability of father-child relationships where 
there is a nonmarital birth. Do you understand what I am asking? 

Mr. Horn. Yes. 

Mr. McCrery. Have you given this any thought and can you give 
us some suggestions? 

Mr. Horn. I think the best model program in this regard, the In- 
stitute for Responsible Fatherhood in Cleveland, Ohio, is run by a 
fellow by the name of Charles Ballard. What he does is start with 
the premise that the first step in effectively working with unwed 
fathers, and in his case, inner-city and mostly minority fathers, is 
connecting the child with the father and the father with the child. 

His work begins by getting the father to hold the baby and to 
bond emotionally with the child. From that, he finds the motivation 
flows to do three things; One, to claim the child as his own, and 
second, to provide financially for the child, and finally, to stay in- 
volved in the child’s life emotionally. 

It seems to me that we spend a lot of time in this country going 
after paternity establishment and child support enforcement as the 
first step in the process. If, in fact, we invert the process and make 
the first step getting unwed fathers emotionally connected to their 
children, from that will flow the motivation to want to care for 
their children. 

I am not suggesting that in the end we should not also have 
strong child support enforcement provisions. I think this bill has 
some very good enforcement provisions in it, and they have my 
very strong support. As I said, any father who does not take care 
of his child financially ultimately has to pay some consequences for 
it. But it seems to me if we are talking about unwed fathers, one 
of the things we need to do is rethink whether or not the first step 
ought to be paternity establishment and child support enforcement 
or whether the first step ought to be getting the father connected 
with his child. 

Ms. Smith. Could I comment on that 1 minute? 

Mr. McCrery. Sure. 

Ms. Smith. We found that that actually is quite true in the im- 
plementation of our in-hospital paternity program. We really decou- 
pled it from child support. The child support agency is not the one 
that is responsible for working with the parents in the hospital. It 
is done through the medical records clerk and then there is a very 
easy process for people to follow up with the city or town clerk if 
the mother’s stay in the hospital is too brief. 

Only after about 2 years in operation, about 70 percent of the 
parents are signing in the hospital. We think it is because it is 
being viewed apart from child support and apart from a more puni- 
tive enforcement system. We think there is a great deal of merit 
to what Dr. Horn is saying. 
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Mr. McCrery. Thank you. 

Mr. Cohen, in your written testimony, you note that over 80 per- 
cent of child support cases result in no payment. Have you looked 
at our welfare bill, and if so, do you think there is anything in our 
welfare bill that will help to change the attitudes toward not pay- 
ing child support and thereby increase the rate of child support 
payments? 

Mr. Cohen. I am assuming that within the welfare bill are all 
the child support enforcement provisions. 

Mr. McCrery. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Yes. I think overall, all of those things really cannot 
hurt. They are all a help, not only for the individual impact but 
also the message that it sends. I know in our State, we have a 
waiver. One of the things we are doing is we are passing along the 
child support payment directly to the family, not in the form of a 
welfare check but a child support check, so that, once again, there 
is more of a connection between the noncustodial parent and their 
children. That is maybe something that should be considered, as 
well. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you, Mr. McCrery. 

Ms. Brotchie, you have been very active for some time in this and 
I know you appeared at a news conference with some of us trying 
to push the child support provisions in the welfare reform bill. Is 
there anything you can think of that we did not go after that we 
should go after, realizing that what we are trying to do is to assist 
the States in the collection of child support payments? 

Ms. Brotchie. I think overall you have done an awesome job 
with the provisions, and these provisions that are included in H.R. 
4 are long overdue. One of the things I would like to see done, at 
least in Massachusetts and, I am sure, across the country, is ad- 
ministrative process, giving States the ability to process a lot of 
these cases administratively within the child support agency so as 
not to clog up the courts, and so forth, with simple matters, cer- 
tainly not complex matters, but uncontested matters, which I think 
will save time for not only the parents but also the clerks, judges, 
and so forth, in the court system. 

Chairman SHAW. I would like for you to comment on what Dr. 
Horn was talking about as far as getting the father involved with 
the child, emotionally as well as physically. 

Ms. Brotchie. I can tell you that, from firsthand experience, I 
grew up in a very stable home with a dad who would have went 
without anything before he saw any of his six children go without. 
He was there for us financially and emotionally. He did not make 
a whole lot of money, but we had more fun just walking down the 
street and doing things. 

I think what Dr. Horn said was very, very — has a lot of merit, 
because having the type of dad I had, that is my one regret, that 
my daughter, who is 14 years old, was not as fortunate as I or my 
five brothers. However, the one thing that we have to do before this 
can become a reality is we have to find the majority of these fa- 
thers first. My own daughter’s father lives right in Massachusetts 
and she has not seen him in 5 years. That is his choice, not ours, 
and he only lives maybe 40 miles away. He has to drive right by 
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our exit to get to where his boat is docked every weekend. She 
loves her dad. It is her father. 

So I think that, yes, getting fathers involved, it is a wonderful 
idea. Everybody should be as fortunate as I was, to have a dad like 
I did. But the reality is, the majority of these cases are interstate 
cases where the absent parent is normally the father who flees the 
State. He is not fleeing because he loves his children and wants to 
spend Saturdays and Sundays with them. So we have to find them 
first. So much emphasis must be put on interstate. Perhaps once 
they start paying, then they will become involved in their children’s 
lives, hopefully. That would be ideal. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Ms. Smith, I was handed a graph which paints a wonderful pic- 
ture of the success that you are having in Massachusetts. It cer- 
tainly proves that welfare reform does work. Dr. Haskins, who is 
sitting behind me, the staff director, he just said, “Just think. We 
could make this same thing happen for the entire country.” That, 
I think, is the promise of welfare reform. 

I was just advised that the President has just given a speech in 
which he said that he could sign the Republican bill if there are 
no poison pills attached. I wait now for the followup, but I think 
that certainly is — I do not know if his handlers know about this, 
but it is certainly good news if when he wakes up tomorrow he 
could give the same speech. That would be very helpful. 

By the way, how is your Governor? 

Ms. Smith. He has recovered fully. I think it really was 

Chairman Shaw. I was shocked to see those pictures on tele- 
vision. He is such a wonderful guy and he has just been so helpful. 

Ms. Smith. He is, and he recovered with his sense of humor in 
tact, so they think he is fine. 

Chairman Shaw. He has certainly been a great help to us on 
welfare reform and please convey to him we wish him well. 

Ms. Smith. I will. Thank you. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you all for being with us this afternoon. 

We will proceed now to the last panel. The next panel is made 
up of Jane Ross, who is the Director of Income Security Issues, 
U.S. General Accounting Office in Washington, DC; Michael Fix, 
the director of the Immigrant Policy Program, the Urban Institute, 
Washington, DC; and Angelo Doti, the director of Financial Assist- 
ance, Orange County Social Services Agency, Santa Anna, Califor- 
nia. 

I want to thank all of you for waiting so long, and particularly 
Angelo Doti, who I understand had to make new flight arrange- 
ments in order to get home this afternoon. We certainly appreciate 
all of you staying with us here this afternoon. 

Ms. Ross. 

STATEMENT OF JANE L. ROSS, DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY 

ISSUES, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES DIVI- 
SION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Ross. Mr. Shaw and Mr. McCrery, you asked me to talk 
about the rapid growth in the number of noncitizens receiving Sup- 
plemental Security Income. I would like to focus on three issues in 
particular: The growth and the characteristics of the noncitizen SSI 
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caseload, something about the aged noncitizens and how financial 
support from their families affects SSI benefits, and disabled non- 
citizens and the potential for translator fraud. 

In 1995, nearly 800,000 noncitizens were receiving SSI benefits. 
These Federal and State benefits to noncitizens totaled nearly $4 
billion. The number of all SSI recipients has grown dramatically 
since the mideighties and some of the factors contributing to this 
growth would apply to both noncitizens and citizens alike. Such 
factors as program outreach and some expansion of the disability 
provisions, as well as limited efforts to conduct continuing disabil- 
ity reviews, affect both the citizens and noncitizens. 

Still, the number of noncitizens is growing faster than that of 
citizens and some contributing factors apply primarily to these non- 
citizens, in particular, the growth in immigration, provisions relat- 
ing to financial sponsorship and deeming, and the potential for 
fraud involving middlemen who provide translation and other serv- 
ices to applicants. The latter two of these, I will discuss in just 1 
minute. But looking ahead to the projections that SSA has, they 
are projecting that by the year 2000, nearly 1 million noncitizens 
will receive about $5 billion in SSI benefits. 

Noncitizens are only 12 percent of the SSI caseload but they are 
somewhat more likely to receive SSI than our citizens. Roughly 3 
percent of noncitizens receive SSI, compared to about 1.8 percent 
of citizens. One reason that may be true is that noncitizens typi- 
cally have a more limited U.S. work history than lifelong residents. 
Therefore, they have smaller Social Security benefits and this, in 
turn, allows them to qualify for and receive SSI. 

But I want to move quickly from these general characteristics to 
discuss the recipients who are age 65 and over. In December 1995 
noncitizens were nearly one-third of aged SSI cases. The reasons 
for noncitizens representing such a large part of the aged SSI case- 
load results at least in part from the way in which sponsorship and 
deeming rules work. 

As you know, some legal immigrants are admitted to the country 
under the financial sponsorship of a U.S. resident. Sponsors sign 
an affidavit of support assuring the U.S. Government that the im- 
migrant will not become a puWic charge. They further state they 
are willing and able to provide financial assistance for this immi- 
grant for 3 years. 

SSI’s deeming provisions attempt to reinforce immigration policy. 
In determining financial eligibility and benefit levels, SSA deems 
a portion of a sponsor’s income and resources to be available to the 
immigrant. This provision applies regardless of whether a sponsor 
is actually providing financial support or not. 

When we look at the characteristics of aged SSI recipients, they 
raise questions about whether immigration policies have been effec- 
tive in ensuring that immigrants will be self-sufficient. Some data 
suggests that many immigrants apply for SSI or other welfare ben- 
efits shortly after the deeming period is over. Specifically, about 25 
percent of immigrants receiving SSI applied for benefits within 1 
year after the deeming period expired. Also, some sponsors refuse 
to support the immigrants they sponsor, especially after the affida- 
vits of support expire. When aged immigrants come to the United 
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States with few personal resources and are already too old to work, 
we should examine carefully how we think they will be supported. 

Turning from the aged to the disabled recipients, as you know, 
the overall SSI disabled caseload for both citizens and noncitizens 
has been growing rapidly in recent years, although again, the non- 
citizen portion is growing more rapidly. Beyond the factors that 
would contribute to growth for both citizens and noncitizens, trans- 
lator fraud may contribute to disabled caseload growth and this is 
especially true among noncitizen cases. 

Some non-English-speaking applicants have obtained SSI bene- 
fits illegally with the help of translators. For example, a Washing- 
ton State translator arrested for fraud had helped at least 240 im- 
migrants obtain SSI benefits by coaching them on which medical 
symptoms to claim and by providing false information on their 
medical conditions and family histories. 

The Congress, SSA, and several States have initiated efforts to 
prevent or detect fraudulent SSI claims involving translators, but 
in addition to the things that have already occurred, we have rec- 
ommended SSA adopt a much more comprehensive policy which 
would include requiring the use of its own bilingual staff or con- 
tractors to conduct these interviews rather than allowing people to 
bring their own translators. 

Let me summarize. Noncitizens are one of the fastest growing 
groups of SSI recipients. Two aspects of. this growth are particu- 
larly worrisome. First, adult children of aged immigrants say they 
are willing to financially support their aged relatives, but some- 
times they do not. Eventually, some of these aged immigrants re- 
ceive SSI. 

Second, there is some translator fraud which occurs among non- 
citizens who do not speak English. We do not know precisely how 
much of this occurs, but we believe it can be reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. I will be happy to 
answer questions. 

[The prepared statement follows;] 
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STATEMENT OF JANE L ROSS, DIRECTOR 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES DIVISION 
U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

Thank you for inviting me to speak about the rapid growth in 
the number of noncitizens receiving Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) benefits. As you are aware, the SSI program provides means- 
tested income support payments to eligible aged, blind, or disabled 
persons. In 1995, over 6.5 million SSI recipients received nearly 
$25 billion in federal benefits and over $3 billion in state 
benefits . 

Noncitizens, who include legal immigrants and refugees, 
accounted for nearly 25 percent of SSI's caseload growth from 1986 
through 1993. In December 1995, almost 800,000 noncitizens were 
receiving SSI benefits, accounting for about 12 percent of all SSI 
recipients. In 1995, federal and state SSI benefits to noncitizens 
totaled nearly $4 billion. 

Today, I would like to focus on three issues: the overall 
growth in noncitizen SSI caseloads and some of the reasons for it; 
aged noncitizen recipients and how financial support from their 
families affects their SSI benefits; and disabled noncitizens and 
the potential for translator fraud, and actions the Social Security 
Administration (SSA) can take to reduce such fraud. My remarks are 
based on two reports we issued last year relating to immigrants and 
SSI,^ and on updated SSA data. 

In summary, we found that noncitizens are one of the fastest 
growing groups of SSI recipients. They represent nearly 33 percent 
of aged SSI recipients and about 6 percent of disabled recipients. 
While the growth rate for noncitizen caseloads has slowed somewhat, 
it is still higher than that for citizens, and the proportion of 
noncitizens relative to other SSI recipients continues to grow. 
About two-thirds of noncitizen SSI recipients, roughly 520,000. 
live in three states--California. New York, and Florida. On the 
whole, noncitizens are somewhat more likely to receive SSI than are 
citizens, but this may be primarily true for refugees and asylees . 
Moreover, the 1980s saw significant growth in immigration. Adult 
children of aged immigrants and others who say they are willing to 
financially support them sometimes do not. Eventually, some of 
these aged immigrants receive SSI. Also, some translators have 
assisted noncitizens in fraudulently obtaining SSI disability 
benefits . 

BACKGROUND 


The Congress established the SSI program in 1972 to replace 
federal grants to similar state-administered programs, which varied 
substantially in benefit levels and eligibility requirements. The 
Congress intended SSI as a supplement to the Social Security Old 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance programs for those who had 
little or no Social Security coverage. 

Federal SSI benefits are funded by general revenues and based 
on need, unlike Social Security benefits, which are funded by 
payroll taxes and, in effect,- are based on the contributions of 
individuals and their employers. SSA has overall responsibility 
for the SSI program. 

To be eligible for SSI. individuals roust be 65 years old, 
blind, or disabled. To be considered disabled, adults must be 
unable to engage in any substantial gainful activity because of a 
physical or mental impairment expected to result in death or last 
at least 12 months. Individuals cannot have income greater than 
the maximum benefit level, which is about $5,600 per year in 1996, 
or own resources worth more than $2,000, subject to certain 


^ Supplemental Security Income; Growth and Changes in Recipient 
Population Call for Reexamining Program (GAO/HEHS-95- 137 , 

July 7, 1995) and Supplemental Security Income: Disability Program 
Vulnerable to Applicant Fraud When Middlemen Are Used {GAO/HEHS-95- 
116, Aug. 31, 1995) . 
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exclusions, such as a home. Individuals must also be U.S. citizens 
or immigrants lawfully admitted for permanent residence or 
noncitizens "permanently residing under color of law" (PRUCOL).- 


In 1996, the maximum federal SSI benefit is $470 per month for 
an individual and $705 for a couple with both spouses eligible; 
these benefit rates are adjusted annually for cost-of-living 
increases. This monthly benefit is reduced on the basis of various 
factors; recipients' incomes; living arrangements, such as living 
with family; and other sources of support, including Social 
Security benefits. As a result of these adjustments, the average 
monthly federal benefit in 1995 was $334. 


In addition to federal SSI benefits, states may provide 
supplemental benefits. In December 1995, nearly 40 percent of SSI 
recipients received an average of about $105 per month in state 
supplemental benefits at a total cost to the states of about 
$3.2 billion a year. 


Most SSI recipients are generally eligible for Medicaid and 
food stamps, which can cost the government more than SSI benefits 
themselves. For 1994, annual Medicaid benefits averaged about 
$2,800 for the aged SSI recipients who received them and about 
$5,300 for blind and disabled SSI recipients, excluding long-term 
care costs. Including long-term care, Medicaid benefits averaged 
about $8,300 for the aged and $7,700 for Che disabled. In 
September 1994, a one-person household eligible for both food 
stamps and SSI, with no ocher income, could receive nearly $1,000 
per year in food stamp benefits, depending on the state. 

SSI Provisions for Noncitizens and Related Immigration Policy 

Immigrants are those with "lawful permanent resident" status. 
They include those who came here after obtaining an immigrant visa 
in their country of origin. They also include noncitizens already 
living here who have changed to this status. Since SSA data do not 
usually reflect changes in immigration status, we describe the 
status SSI recipients had when they applied for benefits. 

In addition to immigrants, noncitizens on SSI include refugees 
and asylees as well as undocumented aliens legalized by the 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA) . Refugees and 
asylees are noncitizens who are unable or unwilling to return to 
their countries of nationality because of persecution or a well- 
founded fear of persecution. Refugees apply for their status from 
outside the United States, while asylees apply from within. Both 
are eligible for permanent resident status after 1 year of 
continuous presence in the United States. 

Some legal immigrants are admitted to the country under the 
financial sponsorship of a U.S. resident. The Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, as amended, provides for denying permanent 
resident status to noncitizens who are likely to become public 
charges. Noncitizens can demonstrate they will be self-sufficient 
in several ways, including having a financial sponsor. Sponsors 
sign an affidavit of support assuring the U.S. government that the 
immigrant will not become a public charge and in which they state 
they are willing and able to provide financial assistance to the 


^PRUCOL is not an immigration status, such as immigrant or refugee. 
Rather, it is an eligibility status defined in the enabling 
legislation for major federal assistance programs, including SSI. 
PRUCOL is more frequently a transitional status for noncitizens who 
are becoming permanent residents than for those whose deportation 
has been delayed, though it can be either. Initially. PRUCOL was 
interpreted to include primarily refugees and asylees. Court 
decisions have broadened it to include other categories of 
noncitizens. Nearly 75 percent of SSI recipients in the PRUCOL 
category are refugees or asylees. 
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immigrant for 3 years. However, several courts have ruled that 
these affidavits of support are not legally binding. Refugees and 
asylees do not need to demonstrate they will be self-sufficient to 
reside in the United States. 

SSI's "deeming" provisions, which apply only to immigrants 
with financial sponsors, attempt to reinforce immigration policy. 

In determining financial eligibility and benefit levels, SSA deems 
a portion of a sponsor's income and resources to be available to 
the immigrant. This provision applies regardless of whether a 
sponsor is actually providing financial support. This provision 
currently applies for 5 years from the immigrant's entry into the 
United States.^ 

On May 2, 1996, the Senate passed an amended version of the 
Immigration Control and Financial Responsibility Act of 1996 
(H.R. 2202), which the House of Representatives passed on March 21. 
The bill is still pending conference committee action. Both the 
House and Senate versions of the bill contain provisions to make 
the affidavits of support legally enforceable. They also contain 
provisions extending the deeming period. In addition, the bill 
makes some changes to eligibility requirements for noncitizens. It 
also provides that any noncitizen who receives more than 12 months' 
worth of federal, state, or local needs-based benefits within 
5 years of becoming a lawful permanent resident (with several 
exceptions) would be considered deportable as a "public charge." 

OVERVIEW OF NONCITIZEN SSI RECIPIENTS 

From 1986 through 1994, the number of aged or disabled 
noncitizen SSI recipients grew an average of 15 percent annually. 

In 1986, noncitizens constituted about 6 percent of all SSI 
recipients; by 1994, their proportion had grown to nearly 
12 percent. This year, 800,000 noncitizens will receive $3.6 
billion in federal SSI benefits; SSA projects that nearly 1 million 
noncitizens will receive almost $5 billion in the year 2000. From 
a peak growth rate of 19 percent in 1991, growth in noncitizen 
cases has slowed substantially, with a rate of just 6.4 percent 
last year. However, this remains higher than the growth in all SSI 
cases, which was 3.5 percent last year. SSA projects that growth 
rates will remain in this lower range at least through the 
year 2000. Figure 1 gives past and projected numbers of 
noncitizens on SSI. 


^The Congress temporarily extended SSI's deeming period from 3 to 5 
years from January 1994 through September 1996. However, in the 
affidavits of support, sponsors only say they are willing to 
provide support for 3 years. 
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Figure 1: SSI Noncitizen Caseload Growth 
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Source; SSA. 

Refugee and asylee cases are growing somewhat faster than 
immigrant cases, averaging 18 percent growth annually from 1986 
through 1993 compared with 15 percent. Refugees and asylees 
constitute a larger share of SSI's disabled noncitizen population 
than SSI's aged population, 23 percent compared with 16 percent. 

Factors Contributing to Caseload Growth 

The number of all SSI recipients has grown drcunatically since 
the mid-1980s, and some of the factors contributing to this growth 
apply to noncitizens and citizens alike. Such factors include 
program outreach, and, in the case of the disabled, eligibility 
expansion and limited efforts to review recipients' disability 
status or help them return to work. Still, the number of 
noncitizens is growing faster than that of citizens. From 1986 
through 1993, the number of all SSI recipients grew at an average 
annual rate of 5 percent, compared with the 15 percent rate for 
noncitizens. In particular, growth among those aged 65 or over 
differs dramatically between citizens and noncitizens. While the 
number of aged noncitizens on SSI has grown dramatically, the 
number of aged citizens has actually declined. 

Increased immigration has probably contributed to the growth 
in noncitizen SSI caseloads. The number of immigrants rose 
steadily in the 1980s, from about 500.000 per year early in the 
decade to 1.5 million in 1990, then fell to 900,000 in 1993. 
Altogether, the number of immigrants totaled more than 7.3 million 
in the 1980s. Roughly half of these immigrants did not need to 
demonstrate that they would be self-sufficient. 

Noncitizens are more likely to receive SSI than citizens: 
roughly 3 percent of noncitizens receive SSI compared with 
1.8 percent of citizens. One reason that may partially explain 
this is that noncitizens typically have more limited U.S. work 
histories than life-long residents do and therefore qualify for 
smaller Social Security benefits. This, in turn, may make 
noncitizens more likely to qualify for SSI. 

Still, the likelihood of receiving SSI probably varies for 
different types of noncitizens. Refugees and asylees may be more 
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likely than citizens to receive benefits. They are not subject to 
sponsorship and deeming provisions and may qualify for benefits 
immediately after arriving here. Immigrants admitted through 
normal procedures may be no more likely or even less likely than 
citizens to be on SSI; data limitations make it difficult to say.^ 

About 46 percent of noncitizen recipients applied for SSI 
within 4 years of entering the United States. Roughly 5 percent of 
immigrants receiving SSI applied within a year of entry compared 
with 52 percent of the remaining noncitizens receiving .SSI , such as 
refugees . 

Noncitizen Beneficiary Profile 

Fifty-one percent of noncitizens on SSI come from six 
countries--Mexico, the former Soviet Union, Cuba, Vietnam, the 
Philippines, and China. However, rates of growth vary 
substantially by country of origin. For example, among these six 
countries, annual caseload growth from 1986 through 1993 ranged 
from an average of 11 percent for Cuba to 33 percent for the former 
Soviet Union. 

About 20 percent of noncitizens on SSI also qualify for Social 
Security benefits, compared with 40 percent of all SSI recipients. 
When looking at aged SSI recipients alone, the contrast is even 
greater. About 22 percent of aged noncitizens on SSI qualify for 
Social Security compared with over 60 percent of all aged 
recipients. Those noncitizens who do qualify for Social Security 
tend to get smaller Social Security benefits and larger SSI 
benefits compared with other SSI recipients. 

About two-thirds of noncitizen SSI recipients live in three 
states--California, New York, and Florida. Average annual growth 
rates from 1986 through 1993 for the noncitizen caseload varied 
from 7 percent in Maine to 27 percent in New Mexico. 

AGED RECIPIENTS AND AFFIDAVITS OF SUPPORT 

Nearly 70 percent of noncitizens on SSI are at least 65 years 
old. Without the growth in noncitizen cases, SSI's aged population 
would have decreased 10 percent from 1986 through 1993; instead, it 
remained relatively level. The aged noncitizen caseload grew an 
average of 14 percent annually during this period, increasing from 
9 percent of aged cases to 23 percent. In December 1995, 
noncitizens were nearly one-third of aged cases. In 1993, the 
average federal SSI monthly benefit was $304 for aged noncitizens 
compared with $188 for all aged recipients. 

Nearly 60 percent of aged noncitizen SSI recipients have been 
in the country fewer than 5 years. This raises questions about 
whether immigration policies have been effective in ensuring that 
immigrants will be self-sufficient. SSI's deeming provisions apply 
only to immigrants with financial sponsors. About 25 percent of 
immigrants receiving SSI applied for benefits within a year after 
the deeming period expired. Furthermore, even some affluent 
sponsors refuse to support the immigrants they sponsor, especially 
after the affidavits of support expire, but we do not know how 
many. 


^Data limitations that prevent drawing firmer conclusions include 
the following: (1) the general population data we examined 
estimated the noncitizens' status on the basis of country of origin 
rather than on their actual status and (2) SSI data about 
noncitizens reflect their status when they applied for benefits, 
not when they entered the United States. See Michael Fix and 
Jeffrey S. Passel, Immigration and Immigrants: Setting the Record 
Straight (Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute, 1994), pp. 19-22, 
34, and 63-67. 
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In considering changes to financial sponsorship or SSI deeming 
policies, it is worth noting that immigrants may respond by 
changing their behavior. For example, restricting benefit 
eligibility may prompt more immigrants to become citizens to retain 
their eligibility. Also, immigrants who lose eligibility for 
federal welfare programs may turn to state-funded public assistance 
programs, thus shifting costs to the states. For example, the 
Orange County, California, Social Services Agency reported a 
significant cost shift to its General Relief program as a result of 
the extension in the SSI deeming period from 3 to 5 years. 

DISABLED RECIPIENTS AND TRANSLATOR FRAUD 


While disabled recipients constitute a smaller share of 
noncitizen cases than aged recipients, their number is growing 
faster, averaging 19 percent growth annually from 1986 through 
1993. Noncitizens increased from 3 percent of disabled cases to 
5.5 percent during this period. Perhaps the most significant 
factor contributing to caseload growth for disabled citizens and 
noncitizens alike was changes in the criteria for qualifying as 
disabled. New and broader standards for mental impairments were 
implemented in the late 1980s. Since then, disabled cases with 
psychiatric diagnoses have accounted for a large share of the 
caseload growth. These changes to the mental impairment standards 
may have also contributed to growth in noncitizen caseloads 
involving mentally disabled adults; the proportion of cases with a 
psychiatric diagnosis is similar for both citizens and noncitizens. 

Translator Fraud May Add to Disabled Noncitizen Caseload 

Translator fraud may contribute to disabled caseload growth 
and occurs primarily in noncitizen cases. Some ineligible 
non-English-speaking applicants have obtained SSI benefits 
illegally with the help of translators. The actual number of 
people who have done so is unknown. A translator, also sometimes 
referred to as a "middleman, " is a person or organization that 
provides translation and/or other services for a fee to help 
individuals apply for SSI. 

For example, a Washington State translator arrested for fraud 
had helped at least 240 immigrants obtain $7 million in SSI 
benefits by coaching them on which medical symptoms to claim and by 
providing false information on their medical conditions and family 
histories. In California, at least 6,000 potentially fraudulent 
applications have been identified since July 1992. Of these 6,000 
applications, about 30 percent represented SSI claims that were 
being paid.^ Mistakes in accurately determining disability are 
costly. Given that the average time on disability is 11 years 
before recipients reach age 65, we estimated that a single 
ineligible SSI recipient can receive a total of about $113,000 from 
SSI, Medicaid, and the Food Stamp program.^ 

A combination of factors has contributed to SSI's 
vulnerability to fraud involving translators. First, SSA's 
management practices and shortage of bilingual staff have allowed 
applicants to use translators that they select. For example, 
applicants have been able to apply for benefits at the field office 
of their choice--SSA has not restricted applicants to offices in 
which SSA has staff who speak their language. In addition. 


^About 1,800 of the 6,000 applications represented cases that could 
have been subject to periodic reviews of a recipient's disability 
status. SSA had completed about 400 of these reviews as of June 
1995 . 

®The actual total amount of $112,805 represents $50,688 from SSI, 
$55,396 from Medicaid, and $6,721 from food stamps. Some 
applicants ineligible for SSI could still be eligible for Medicaid, 
food stamps, or both. 
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applicants' medical histories often have lacked documentation. And 
finally, SSA has had limited monitoring of translators, limited 
funds for investigations, and a lack of coordination with state 
Medicaid agencies. 

The Congress, SSA, and several states have begun efforts to 
prevent or detect fraudulent SSI claims involving translators. 
Federal legislation has made SSI fraud a felony and has given SSA 
access to information from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. SSA 
established a task force in April 1993 on translators that has 
suggested initiatives such as developing and managing a translator 
database. Also as a result of this task force, SSA's San Francisco 
regional office is periodically reviewing the disability status of 
possibly fraudulent cases involving translators. 

In addition to these efforts, we have recommended that SSA 
implement a more comprehensive, programwide strategy for keeping 
ineligible applicants from ever being accepted on the SSI rolls.’ 
SSA could require that its own bilingual staff or contractors 
conduct interviews with non-English-speaking applicants and explore 
the use of videoconferencing technology to maximize the use of SSA 
bilingual staff. SSA should also share among its field offices 
information it has already gathered about translators until its 
planned database is established. Furthermore, SSA should institute 
a mechanism to obtain regular access to investigative results from 
states with Medicaid fraud control units to help identify 
fraudulent claims associated with illegal translator activity. 

OBSERVATIONS 


Noncitizens are one of the fastest growing groups of SSI 
recipients; their number grew an average of 15 percent annually 
from 1986 through 1993. To some extent, this parallels the rapid 
growth in immigration in the 1980s as well as in SSI caseloads 
overall. Caseload growth for noncitizens has slowed substantially 
to just over 6 percent last year, and SSA projects that growth 
rates will remain in this more moderate range. Still, according to 
SSA, noncitizen SSI recipients are projected to number nearly 
1 million and receive nearly $5 billion in federal benefit payments 
in the year 2000 compared with about 800,000 and $3.6 billion this 
year . 


As a percentage of aged SSI recipients, noncitizens increased 
from 9 percent to nearly 33 percent from 1986 through 1995. Adult 
children of some aged immigrants say they are willing to 
financially support their relatives but sometimes do not. 
Eventually, some of these aged immigrants receive SSI. About 25 
percent of immigrants receiving SSI applied for benefits within a 
year of the deeming period's expiration. 

Regarding translator fraud, our work suggests that it occurs 
primarily in noncitizen cases. Although we do not know how often 
such fraud occurs, we believe it can be reduced with a more 
comprehensive, programwide strategy for keeping ineligible 
applicants from ever receiving benefits. 


This concludes my testimony. I would be happy to answer any 
questions . 


’GAO/HEHS-95-116 , Aug. 31, 1995. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Fix. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL FIX, DIRECTOR, IMMIGRANT POLICY 
PROGRAM, URBAN INSTITUTE 

Mr. Fix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Michael Fix and 
I am an attorney and principal research associate with the Urban 
Institute here in Washington, DC. The Urban Institute is a private 
nonprofit, nonpartisan research organization. You have my written 
statement before you, so I will simply summarize some of the main 
points in it. 

I want to begin by saying that despite some of the trends in ben- 
efits use that I am going to be describing, it remains a fact that 
the great majority of immigrants in this country are self-sufficient. 
Indeed, about 94 percent of immigrant individuals do not receive 
public welfare income. Further, the Urban Institutes’ analysis of 
SIPP, the Survey of Income and Program Participation, reveals 
that immigrants and natives use public benefits at roughly the 
same rate — with the important single programmatic exception of 
the SSI aged program. 

But to understand immigrant use of welfare in ways that are 
meaningful to policy, it is important to distinguish between immi- 
grant groups on the basis of their time of arrival and their immi- 
gration status. When we do so, we see that welfare use among im- 
migrants is concentrated among two populations. 

The first is refugees who are, in many cases, fleeing persecution, 
who often suffer physical and mental impairments, and who have 
been made eligible by the Congress for benefits upon their arrival. 

The second group in which welfare use is concent ated is elderly 
recently arrived immigrants, who, as we have just heard, receive 
SSI. They have not worked enough quarters in covered employment 
to qualify for Social Security. For them, SSI may represent a bridge 
to medical insurance and in particular to Medicaid. I should note, 
though, that elderly immigrants who have lived in the United 
States for 20 years or more use SSI at roughly the same rate as 
do natives. 

Welfare use among working-age immigrants 18 to 65 who are not 
refugees is roughly the same as for natives, but it appears to have 
risen slightly since 1990. Finally, as a contextual matter, I would 
say that poor immigrants remain less likely than poor natives to 
use welfare benefits. 

Let me turn briefly now to some of the policy concerns and rec- 
ommendations that I set out in my testimony. First, because immi- 
grants’ use of welfare is concentrated within specific programs and 
specific subpopulations, policy responses should probably focus on 
those pro^ams and those populations. They need not implicate all 
legal immigrants or all social welfare programs. 

Second, it strikes me that increased benefits use on the part of 
immigrants, most notably SSI use on the part of the elderly, is best 
addressed by expanding deeming and making the current affidavit 
of support enforceable; reforms that are now proceeding within the 
context of immigration reform. We believe that expanding deeming 
is a better approach than barring the use of benefits because deem- 
ing is a more flexible tool. It is one that takes account of the actual 
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availability of resources to the immigrant and it is one we believe 
strikes a fair balance between government and family in support- 
ing immigrants. 

Further, as was also suggested, SSI data make clear that deem- 
ing does deter benefits use. Immigrants have very low levels of wel- 
fare use during the first 3 to 5 years they are in the country, when 
deeming is in effect. 

Third, while it is reasonable to expect families to provide food, 
shelter, and income for a period of time after arrival, barring legal 
immigrants from all means tested public benefit programs goes far 
beyond this objective. In so doing, the proposals not only bar immi- 
grants from handout programs like SSI, they also bar them from 
hand-up programs which promote integration, programs like job 
training, student loans, Medicaid, and Head Start. 

Fourth, we are also concerned that some of the proposals before 
the Congress now may be overbroad with regard to the populations 
that are reached. That is, bars to benefits such as SSI and food 
stamps would not only extend to beneficiaries of the SSI aged pro- 
gram, they would also extend to beneficiaries of the SSI disability 
program, including disabled foreign-born children of noncitizens, 
children whose presence in the United States is not voluntary and 
whose condition often arose after entry. 

Fifth, it strikes us that applying new restrictions to benefits pro- 
spectively, as the current House immigration bill does, rather than 
retroactively, is more equitable when it comes to individuals who 
find themselves without essential safety net services despite the 
fact they have paid taxes and played by the rules. Applying these 
restrictions prospectively might also be fairer to State and local 
governments that are now going to have to grapple with a host of 
new applications for State benefits from immigrants who are ex- 
cluded from Federal programs. 

In conclusion, whatever one might think of current immigration 
policy or levels, the fact remains that we as a nation have con- 
sented to the presence of a large newcomer population. Exiling this 
population from our social welfare system and from the mecha- 
nisms for integration that it provides, job training and the like, 
may not, in the final analysis, be in their or the Nation’s long-run 
interest. 

Thank you very much. 1 will be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow;] 
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The Use of SSI and Other Welfare Programs by Immigrants 

Testimony before the U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Ways and Means 
May 23, 1996 

MICHAEL FIX 
URBAN INSTITUTE 

Introduction 

We would like to begin by summarizing several key points presented in this analysis: 

1 . Overall, immigrants use welfare at roughly the same rale as natives. However, 

immigrant use of welfare is concentrated among refugees and elderly immigrants. 

2. High and rising immigrant use of Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits for the 

aged represent a significant public policy issue that calls for legislative attention. 

3. Use of SSI among elderly immigrants is principally a substitute for receiving Social 

Security income and Medicare benefits. 

4. Expanding deeming and making the affidavit of support enforceable represent the most 

flexible strategies for limiting immigrant use of public benefits, balancing the 
responsibility for support of needy immigrants between their families and the 
government. 

5. Establishing the appropriate duration of deeming poses difficult policy problems: 

(A) Shorter deeming periods (e.g., five years) reflect current law, mirror the waiting 
period for naturalization, and do not exaggerate differences between the treatment 
of immigrants and natives by government. 

(B) Deeming to citizenship generates greater savings — depending on naturalization 
rates. But, it creates incentives to naturalize that respond to the availability of 
public benefits rather than allegiance to the country. 

(C) Deeming beyond citizenship (for life, or until the immigrant has worked 

40 quarters in covered employment, e.g.) creates a pool of second-class citizens 
with full political rights, but limited economic rights. 

6. Fraud in the SSI disability assistance program may be combatted by making trained, 

perhaps certified, interpreters available to state officials making eligibility 
determinations. 

7. Analysis of rising immigrant receipt of SSI disability assistance indicates that the 

sources of increased use for immigrants are the same as those for natives. Thus, to 
the extent that fraud is not an issue, reform may be more effectively pursued within 
the area of disability policy than immigrant welfare policy. 

General Patterns in Immigrant Welfare Use 

The current proposals to restrict immigrant access to benefits, including SSI, are premised 
on the assumption that welfare use by immigrants is wide.>prcad, growing rapidly and 
concentrated among the undeserving. This assumption beg.s the question; Which immigrants use 
welfare and are their rates rising?' 


'We have addressed these issues elsewhere. See, e.specially, Michael Fix and Wendy Zimmermann, 
‘When Should Immigrants Receive Public Benefits?” The Urban Institute, 1995; Michael Fix and Wendy 
Zimmermann, “Immigrant Families and Public Policy: A Deepening Divide.” The Urban Institute, 1995; 
Michael Fix and Jeffrey S. Passei, Immigration and Immigrants. Setting the Record Straight. The Urban 
Institute, 1994. 
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Overall, immigrants use welfare at slightly higher rales than is the case for natives. 
According to the March 1994 Current Population Survey (CPS), 6.6 percent of the foreign-born 
use AFDC, SSI or General Assistance, compared to 4.9 percent of natives. But, to imder.siand 
immigrant use of welfare, it is critical to disaggregate the immigrant population in several ways; 
by immigration status, by age, by lime of entry to the U.S., and by income level. 

In the first place, poverty and benefits use are far more heavily concentrated among 
immigrants who are not citizens than among immigrants who have naturalized. This owes in large 
part to the two groups’ economic standing: 10 percent of naturalized citizens live in poverty 
versus 29 percent of non-citizen immigrants.^ 

Further, welfare use is concentrated among two groups of immigrants: elderly immigrants 
and refugees. Taken together, refugees and elderly immigrants make up 21 percent of 
immigrants, but account for 40 percent of all immigrant welfare u.sers. Elderly immigrants- 
represent 28 percent of the SSI recipients aged 65 and older but only 9 percent of the total elderly 
population.’ Refugees are also significantly more likely to use welfare than the rest of the 
immigrant population (13.1 percent versus 5.8 percent). This higher rate of use owes to the fact 
that refugees are thought to be fleeing persecution, have fewer economic or family ties in the 
United Slates than other immigrants, and often suffer physical and mental impairments. As a 
consequence, the Congress has exempted refugees from the public charge provision of 
immigration law and made them eligible for benefits upon arrival. In fact, tliere is substantial 
overlap between elderly and refugee benefits use as refugees account for 27 percent of immigrants 
over 65 who receive public benefits. 

Welfare use among working-age immigrants ( 18-^4) who did not enter as refugees is 
about the same us for natives (5. 1 versus 5.3 percent). However, welfare use within this 
population appears to have risen in recent years as four years earlier their rate fell below that of 
natives (2.5 versus 3.7 percent). This rise" may be attributable to the fact that the 2.6 million 
immigrants who legalized under IRCA have recently become eligible for benefits. Further, the 
immigrant population was especially hard-hit by the roco.ssion in the early 1990s. in part because 
such a large share lives in California. Another source of increased welfare use among 
working-age immigrants is rising immigrant receipt of SSI disability assistance (which we discuss 
below). 


Looking beyond cash benefits, a 1995 Congressional Research Service study found that the 
foreign born are no more likely to use food stamps or Medicaid than the native bom. In each 
instance, higher levels of use among non-citizcns was offset by lower use by naturalized citizens. 

While the current debate suggests that immigrants are inclined to welfare dependency, 
immigrants who are poor remain substantially less likely to use welfare than natives (16 percent 
versus 25 percent). 

Growth in SSI Aged and SSI Disability Rates 

The Social Security Administration recently reported that approximately 785, 4(X) alien.s 
received SSI benefits as of December 1995. This number was more than double the number 
receiving benefits six years earlier, and six times the number receiving SSI in 1982, the first year 
for which such records were kepi. Between 1982 and 1993 the share of total SSI recipients w'ho 
are immigrants rose from ju.si over 3 percent to 1 1 .5 percent. While this rate of growth in SSI u.se 
by immigrants is ver>' high, one should not lose .sight of the fact that SSI use overall is confined to 
only three percent of die foreign-born population (versus two percent of the native population). 
Four key indicators of SSI use by immigrants in 1993 are set out helow;’ 


^Aboui 14 percent of the native-born population is in poverty (March 1994 CPS). 

^Charles Scott and ELsa Ponce, “Alien.s Who Receive SSI Payments,” Office of Supplemental Security 
Income, 1994. 

- ^Although iJii.s change in rate of welfare receipt for working-age (non-refugee) immigrants between Uie 
1990 Census and 1994 CPS appears large, it is not statistically .significant at convetuiomil levels (95 percent 
cunlldcnce). Thus, the reasons licscribed in the text niu.si be considered speculative. 

Trom SSI 10-Pcrcent Sample File (Scott and Ponce, supra note 2) and March 1994 Current Population 
Survey. 
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Percent of total SSI recipients who are aliens 1 1 . 5 % 

Percent of SSI elderly recipients who are aliens 28.2% 

Percent of SSI blind and disabled recipients who are aliens 5.9% 

Percent of foreign-bom who receive SSI 3.3%* 


Factors in SSI Growth. The comparatively heavy immigrant reliance on SSI owes to a 
number of factors. First, and perhaps most importantly, many elderly immigrants (particularly 
those who have arrived in the United States relatively recently) have not worked enough quarters 
in covered U S. occupations to qualify for Social Security benefits. This is either because they 
have not been in the United Slates long enough or because they have worked for employers who 
have not paid Social Security taxes for them. Second, for many elderly immigrants SSI represents 
a bridge to Medicaid, and hence to affordable medical insurance, given their ineligibility for 
Medicare. 

The substitution of SSI for Social Security among elderly immigrants manifests itself in 
several way.s. Nearly 80 percent of alien recipients of SSI do not receive any Social Security 
income, compared with 57 percent of citizen SSI recipients. Length of residence in the United 
Slates is crucial because of the nece.ssjty of working long enough in covered employment to 
qualify for Social Security and Medicare benefits. For immigrants who have lived in Ihe United 
States for at least 20 years, SSI use is only slightly higher than that of natives (8.7 percent versus 
6.9 percent — see Table 1).’ However, almost one-third of the 5I3.0(X) immigrants who arrived 
between 1970 and 1990, report receiving SSI 'iicome in 1990. The differential between those 
who have qualified for Social Security and those who have not is extraordinary — about 
15 percent of post- 1970 immigrants with Social Security income also report SSI income, whereas 
39 percent of those with no Social Security income receive SSI. 

Third, rising demand for SSI benefits among immigrants is, in part, a demographic 
phenomenon, reflecting the sharp growth in the immigrant population that has occurred over the 
past thirty years. Between 1982 and 1993 alone, legal immigration (including refugee admissions) 
almost doubled from 650.0(X) to 1 . 1 million per year. Accompanying this increased infiow has 
been dramatic growth in the number of elderly immigrants with relatively short durations of 
residence in the United States. Although the number of elderly immigrants has decreased slightly 
overall from 3.0 million in 1970 to 2.7 million in 1994, the number who have lived in the United 
Stales for less than 10 years doubled between 1970 and 1980 (from 93,000 to 175,000) and then 
doubled again to 350,000 in 1994. Indeed, if we focus on immigrants who have been in the U S. 
20 years or less, we see that this elderly immigrant population more than tripled between 1970 
and 1 994; the number actually increased by more than 30 percent between 1 990 and 1 994, alone. 

Increased immigration over the last three decades will translate into even more elderly 
immigrants in the future as today’s foreign-bom residents age. The number of foreign-born 
residents aged 65 and over i.s projected to rise rapidly from 2.7 million In 1990 to more than 
4,5 million in 2010.* Many of these, however, will have worked in the United States long enough 
to qualify for Social Security and Medicare coverage. However, the number of relatively short- 
duration elderly is likely to continue to increase as the large number of adult immigrants who are 
naturalizing today seek to reunite with their parents. 

Research conducted by Frank Bean and his colleagues at the University of Texas 
documents that most of the rise in immigrant use of welfare between 1980 and 1990 is due to 
increasing numbers of immigrants, not an increasing propensity on the part of immigrants to use 


‘ Derived from Current Population Survey, March 1994. See, generally. “Native and Naiuralized Citizens 
and Non-Citizens: An Analysis of Poverty Status, Welfare Benefits, and Other Factors.” Congressional 
Research Service, February 1995. 

’These figures and others following in the paragraph arc derived from labulaiioas of the 1-percent Public 
Use Microdata Sample (PUMS) of the 1990 Census. 

*John R. Pitkin and Patrick A. Simmons, “The Foreign-Bom Population in 2010; A Prospective Analysis 
by Country of Birth, Age, and Duration in the U.S.,” forthcoming Journal of Housing Research, volume 7, 
number 1, Fannie Mae, Washington, D.C. 
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welfare.’ Over the decade, the rate of welfare use in households headed by Mexicans, 
Guatemalans, and Salvadorans actually decreased slightly, although it remained higher than that of 
native households. In households headed by immigrants from refugee-sending countries, the rate 
of welfare use rose slightly during the 1980-90 decade. It is the large expansion in the number of 
immigrants from these areas that fueled overall increases in immigrants’ use of welfare. For the 
balance of the immigrant population (representing two-thirds of immigrants in 1 990), the rate of 
welfare participation decreased during the decade, remaining below that of natives. 

In addition to demographic factors, it stands to reason that increased use also owes to 
liberalized eligibility rules, as well as greater awareness of the program — thieved in part 
through greater outreach. But we are aware of no research that systematically documents the 
effects of these developments on SSI use patterns by immigrants. 

While it is often assumed that Asian immigrants predominate among recipients of SSI 
benefits, in fact non-cidzens from Mexico, the former Soviet Union, and Cuba supply the largest 
numbers, accounting for one-third of all immigrant SSI recipients. Chinese recipients of SSI — 
who have been the subject of so much controversy — represent roughly five percent of total 
beneficiaries nationwide, a figure below their representation in the population of recent elderly 
immigrants. 

Distinguishing SSI Aged and Disability Assistance. There are, in effect, two distinct 
categories of assistance under the SSI program: one that provides aid to the poor elderly; the 
other provides benefits to the blind and disabled who are poor." Both have witnessed a steady 
rise in the number and share of immigrant recipients since 1982. 

There are important differences in immigrant enrollment between the two programs, 
however. Although immigrant enrollment in the SSI disability program is currently rising at a 
faster rate than enrollment in the elderly program (22 percent versus 10 percent between 1993 and 
1995), immigrants make up a far larger share of all recipients in the SSI elderly than in the 
disability program (28.2 versus 5.9 percent in 1993). 

The rapid rise in disabled immigrants’ use of SSI should be viewed within the context of 
extremely fast overall growth in the SSI disabled population. Lewin-VHI recently conducted an 
econometric analysis of growth in SSI disability awards. They report that SSI applications from 
non»citizens grew much more rapidly than those from citizens between 1988 and 1992 — at an 
average annual rate of 17.4 percent versus 9.8 percent for citizens.'^ However, the report's 
authors conclude that rapid growth in immigrant applications during this period was due to the 
same factors that are behind growth in applications from citizens. These include increased 
unemployment, more libera! eligibility rules inuoduced by the Courts, the Congress and the 
Administration (particularly in the area of menial and pain-related impairments), and stale efforts 
to shift beneficiaries from state programs such as General Assistance to federally financed 
programs. The authors attribute the faster growth rate among immigrants to the fact that the 
recession that occurred during the early 1990$ had a larger impact on legal aliens than citizens. 


’ Frank D. Bean, Jennifer V.W. Van Hook, Jennifer E. Click, “County of Origin, Types of Public 
Assistance, and Patterns of Welfare Recipiency Among U.S. Immigrants and Natives,’’ University of Texas at 
Austin, forthcoming in Social Science Quarterly. 

Data provided by the Social Security Adminisuaiion. 

“ To qualify for SSI under the aged category, the applicant must be 65 years or older and meet income 
guidelines. The “blind” are “individuals with 20/200 vision or less with the use of a correcting lens in the 
person's belter eye. . . Disabled individuals are those unable to engage in any substantial gainful activity by 
reason of a medically determined physical or mental impairment expected to result in death or that has lasted, 
or can be expected to last, for a continuous period of at least 12 months. . . Also a child under age 18 who 
has an impairment of comparable severity with that of an adult can be considered disabled,” Comm, on Ways 
and Means, Overview of Eniiilerheni Programs. 1992 Green Book, 102d Cong. 2d Sess. 1992 at 778. 

" See Lewin-VHI Inc (1995). Labor Market Conditions, Socioeconomic factors and the Growth of 
Applications and Awards for SSDI and SSI Disability Benefits (Firuil Report). Washington, D.C,: The 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation and the Social Security Administration; 
Lcwin-VHl, Inc. (1995). Longer Term Factors Affecting Disability Program Applications and Awards 
(Draft Report). Washington, D.C.: The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation and 
the Social Security Administration. 
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The PoUcy Response 

it strikes us that the issues raised by rising levels of SSI use on the part of immigrants are 
significant and suggest a number of possible legislative responses. 

Guiding Principles. As we have indicated in earlier testimony before this commiuee, we 
believe that reform should be guided by five principles: 

1. Promoting self sufficiency. 

2. Promoting family and not government responsibility for immigrants' support. 

3. Providing a safety net for immigrants and sponsors if they fall on hard times and 

require transitional assistance or when a disabling injury occurs or condition emerges. 

4. Reducing administrative burdens and complexity. 

5. Promoting immigrant integration — both by insuring that immigrants do not become 

welfare dependent and by ensuring that they have access to programs that promote 
human capital development. 

Proposed legislation to curb immigrant use of public benefits has embodied a number of relorms. 
These include; 

• a bar on immigrant benefits; 

• expansion of the current deeming requirements; 

• increased use of the deportation power for welfare dependent immigrants; 

• mandating that immigrants obtain health and long term care insurance prior to entry. 

General Concerns. While each of these strategies offers differing strengths and 
weaknesses, they raise a number of common concerns. Each redefines the membership of legal 
immigrants within the society, widening the gap between the mutual support obligations of 
immigrant and native families. 

Further, each of these strategies needs to be viewed within a larger context of potential 
shifts in immigration policy that have been proposed by this Congress. In this regard, policy 
makers need to be attentive to the cumulative effects of changes in both social welfare (or 
immigrant) and admissions (or immigration) policy. We are concerned that immigrant families — 
which have been justly celebrated for their strength — will be forced to contend with the 
simultaneous loss of a wide range of public benefits, at the same time that the social capital (child 
care and the like) made available from siblings and parents will be pul out of reach. 

Finally, the intersection of benefits rules and immigration law has always been an 
extraordinarily complex area of program administration — one where complexity itself has made 
administration so difficult as to defeat Congressional objeciives. We remain concerned that 
proposed changes will essentially generate three separate regimes of welfare eligibility — one for 
natives; one for current immigrants (those in the U.S. ai the lime of passage); and one for I'uturc 
immigrants. 

Bars and Deeming 

We believe that the sponsorship and deeming system has a powerful logic to it on which 
reform can profitably build. Under the public charge provision of the immigration laws, 
immigrants can be excluded from the United States if they appear likely to become welfare 
dependent. One way to overcome this exclusion is to have a sponsor (often a family member) 
with sufficient income or assets sign the affidavit of support. The sponsor's income is currently 
deemed to be available to the immigrant for the purpose of qualifying for three means-tested 
programs: AFDC, SSI and fotxi stamps. These mechanisms allow the nation to admit immigrants 
who may be poor at the lime of entry but have the potential to work and contribute to the 
economy. They also balance the rc.sponsibiliiy for support ol needy immigrants between their 
families and the government. 

We believe that deeming is preferable to barring immigrant use of public benefits because 
it represents a more flexible policy instrument that can take into account the financial support that 
is actually available to the immigrant. This support can he suspended as a result of the sponsor's 
death, extended unemployment, or abandonment of the immigrant. 
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For deeming to work, though, the affidavit of support needs to be made enforceable 
between the immigrant, the sponsor, and the state. At the same time, deeming requirements 
should be waived when it can be demonstrated that the immigrant has been abandoned by the 
sponsor, which is currently not permitted by law. This strategy would provide immigrants with 
access to a safety net while at the same time allowing the .state to recoup its costs from the 
sponsor. It should be borne in mind, though, that in most instances deeming will translate into 
effective disqualification of immigrants who apply for benefits. 

The expanded application of sponsorship and deeming requirements raises a number of 
difficult design issues: 

• How long should deeming and the affidavit of support last? Three years? Five years? 

To citizenship? Until the immigrant has worked 40 qualifying quarters? For life? 

• Should expanded deeming requirements be applied to immigrants now in the U.S. or 

just to future immigrants? 

Identifying the best “slopping point” for deeming and the affidavit of support is extremely 
difficult, as the members of this Committee know. Current legislation calls for three years of 
deeming for AFDC and food stamps and extends deeming for SSI to five years. The extension to 
five years for SSI will lapse in 1996 and will need to he reauthorized. This five-year deeming 
period has a number of virtues. One is transparency and consistency. Five years is the period 
during which an immigrant can be deported for becoming a public charge, the period that most 
immigrants must wail to apply for citizenship, and the length of time that legalizing immigrants 
under IRCA were barred from benefits use. Deeming for five years premises eligibility on 
sustained residence, a good indicator of integration. 

Such a reform would, however, generate less savings than other strategies, and may not 
substantially diminish the high, sustained levels of SSI use on the part of the elderly immigrants. 
One response, then, could be to set citizenship as the slopping point for deeming. Deeming until 
citizenship within the SSI program, however, raises a number of concerns. Such a requirement 
would lend to penalize those immigrants who have the greatest needs — that is, those who would 
find it particularly difficult to pass the requisite naturalization tests. Deeming to citizenship also 
begs the question whether we want to make citizenship the gateway for public benefits. raUier 
than a statement of allegiance to the nation. At the same time, though, the relative ease with 
which citizenship can be attained, the limited time period until it can be achieved (five to six 
years), and the fact that conditioning aid on citizenship has a firm basis in law,’’ may recommend 
this particular Slopping point. 

From a savings perspective, though, the Congress might want to move deeming beyond 
citizenship to the life of the immigrant or to some marker of economic contribution — say to 
40 quarters of qualified employment. The serious problem this proposal presents is the creation 
for the first time of a pool of second-class citizens who would hold full political rights, but limited 
economic rights. 

Proposals have also been advanced to strengthen the definition of a public charge and to 
enforce the deportation of those immigrants found to become a public charge within their first five 
years in the U.S. It should be noted that few immigrants use welfare during their initial years in 
the U.S. because of the effect of deeming requirements. 

Mandating Health and Long Term Care insurance 

In addition to providing a cash payment to beneficiaries, SSI gives the poor elderly access 
to health care by making them eligible for Medicaid. Anecdotes suggest this is a prime motivating 
factor for many elderly immigrants’ enrolling in the program. Proposed reforms would require 
sponsors to ensure that immigrants arc covered by health and long-term care coverage, In many 
instances, though, relying on the private market to provide health and long-term care insurance 


In the landmark case Mathews v. Oiaz. the Supreme Court held that; 

The decision to share the nation’s bounty wiUi our guests may take into account the character 
of Uie relationship between the alien and (liis country. . .. Congress may decide that as the 
alien’s tie grows stronger, so does his claim to an equal share of that munificence. 426 U.S. 
67(1976) 
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for elderly immigrants would prove to be prohibitively expensive, and make it impossible for 
citizens to unite with their parents. Indeed, our own analysis indica^s that the Administration’s 
estimates are correct: the average costs of obtaining health and long-term care coverage for older 
immigrants would be $7000 to $13,000 annually.'^ Further, some private insurers would be 
unlikely to offer health insurance to elderly immigrants at any price. 

One intermediate solution might be to make it easier for recently-arrived elderly 
immigrants to buy into Medicare Pan A at the full actuarial value.'* (Medicare Part A is 
essentially hospital insurance that helps pay for inpatient hospital care, skilled care in a nursing 
facility, home health care and hospice care.) But even this proposal would be quite expensive for 
the immigrant or the sponsor, costing approximately $360 per month. 

Congress might also consider making Medicare Part B available to such recently-arrived 
immigrants — again at the full actuarial value: which is roughly four times the discounted price at 
which it is made available to citizens. Part B Medical Insurance helps pay for doctor care, 
outpatient hospital services, medical equipment and other services. 

As there is no government issuer of long-term care insurance, designing a policy solution 
that does not leave immigrants at the mercy of the economic forces that drive costs in this area 
seems particularly difficult. 

Eliminating (Reducing) Fraud in Claims fnr SSI Disability 

Another policy issue raised by the Committee is the expansion of fraud in the SSI disability 
program — often through the use of middlemen serving as translators. One rather 
straightforward solution would be to ensure that state officials who screen and adjudicate such 
claims have access to trained and, perhaps, certified interpreter pools. TTiese interpreters would 
be in a position to aid government workers in assessing the merits of immigrants' claims. If such a 
program were implemented in an even-handed manner, community agencies might prove to be 
good sources of individuals who could provide language support. 

We have noted that the sources of ri.sing use of SSI disability benefits among immigrants 
are the same as those within the native population. Thus, to the extent that rising disability use 
among immigrants is not due to fraud, it may be more comprehensively and effectively addressed 
within the domain of disability policy rather than immigration policy. 

How Do V/e Make Immigrants Self Sufficient? 

We should begin by noting that most immigrants are self-sufficient; 94 percent of 
immigrants in the U.S. do not receive welfare benefits. In addition, we would like to make four 
observations. 

First, a number of proposals advanced under the rubric of “welfare reform” would bar 
legal immigrants from ail “needs-based” or “means-tested” federal programs.” These proposals 
are problematic for many reasons, one of which is their potential impact on immigrant 
self-sufficiency. In this regard, they are troublesome because they fail to draw distinctions 
between cash transfer programs and programs that develop human capital. Despite the fact that 
job training programs, adult education, child care and the like represent a classic “hand up” for 
immigrants and natives alike, and not a “hand out,” such programs would be restricted to 
immigrants just like cash transfer programs. 

Second, researchers have shown that one of the surest paths to economic mobility is 
learning English. Thus, one legislative response to aiding immigrants’ transition to self-sufficiency 
might be to focus on the resources dedicated to English language acquisition on the pan of 
immigrants. According to our estimates, the federal government spends only $300 million 
combined on the two principal programs designed to increase English language proficiency: 


'*Sec, letter of Andrew Fois. Assistant Attorney General. U.S. Deparunenl of Justice, to Alan Simpson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration, November 28, 1995. 

” Legal permanent residents can only enroll in Medicare if they are 65 or older eligible for Social 

Security or if they have resided continuously in the U.S. for five years and purchase Medicare Parts A B 
or Part B only. (Part A may not be purchased by itself.) National Immigration Law Center, Guide lo Alien 
Eligibility for Federal Programs, 1992. 
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bilingual education for elementary and secondary students (funded at $195 million in FY1995) 
and English as a Second Language (ESL) for adults (approximately $100 million Pf 1995). 
Economists have documented that the return on investment for increased language skills exceeds 
other forms of human capital expenditures.*® 

Third, we believe that it is important for policy makers to consider die cumulative effects 
of proposed changes in immigration policy as well as changes in immigrant eligibility for public 
benefits — especially as they are felt by the immigrant family. We need to make sure that the 
immigrant family is not simultaneously losing financial support provided by the public sector, 
losing its access to human capital development programs, and. at the same time, losing its access 
to the family’s social capital — represented by adult siblings and parents. 

Finally, we would urge the Committee to examine the lessons that have been learned from 
the early employment experiments that have been undertaken in refugee resettlement programs to 
assess their implications for legislation. Along these same lines, examining the refugee programs 
in California and New York — where most refugees are concentrated and where refugee welfare 
use rates are particularly high — may go a long way toward alleviating refugee welfare use 
overall. 

Michael Fix is Director, Immigrant Policy Program, Jeffrey S. Passcl is Director, Program for Research 
on Immigration Policy, and Wendy Zinunemiann is a Research .\ssociMc at The Urban Institute, 
Washington, D.C. The opinions expressed here arc those of the tailhws and not those of the officers or 
trustees of The Urban Institute. The authors would like to thank Pamela Loprest for her helpful comments. 
Support for the underlying analysis has been provided by the Andrew W. Mellon. Ford, and William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundations. 


See, generally, Barry R, Chiswick and Paul W. Miller, “Language in the Labor Market,” in Bany 
Chiswick (ed.). Immigraiion, Language and EthnicitY. AEI Press, 1992. 
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APPENDIX; SUMMARY OF FACTS ABOUT IMMIGRANTS’ USE OF WELFARE 

Questions have arisen recently about the use of welfare and public assistance by immigrants. We lay out 

here some key facts about immigrants’ welfare use and report the similarities and differences in recent, 

prominently cited research on this issue conducted by the Urban Institute and George Borjas.' 

KEY FACTS: 

• Most immigrants (94 percent in 1993 according to the Current Population Survey, CPS) do not 
use “welfare” as conventionally defined (to include Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
AFDC, Supplemental Security Income, SSI, or General Assistance, GA). 

• Overall, immigrants have slightly higher welfare use rates than natives (6.6. versus 4.9 percent). 
But welfare use among immigrants is concentrated among refugees and elderly immigrants who 
use welfare at rates disproportionate to their numbers. These two groups make up 21 percent of 
the immigrant population but 40 percent of welfare users. Non-refugee working-age immigrants 
use welfare at about the same rale as natives. 

• Immigrant welfare use and costs have risen slightly relative to natives since 1990 -- but we 
believe the rise owes largely to the concentration of the immigrant population in California 
which has generous welfare programs, is home to many legalizing immigrants, and has been in 
recession. 

• According to administrative data, immigrants are more likely to use SSI -- a cash assistance 
program for the elderly and disabled -- than natives. In 1993, elderly immigrants made up 28 
percent of the SSI recipients aged 65 and older, but they made up only 9 percent of the total 
elderly population. Many of these elderly immigrants have not worked enough quarters in 
covered U.S. occupations to qualify for Social Security, either because they have not been in the 
United States long enough or because they worked for employers who have not paid Social 
Security taxes for them. 

• The immigrant group with the fastest growth in SSI use is the disabled. Despite recent growth 
in use, immigrants continue to make up a smaller share of the disabled SSI population than they 
do of the general population. 

• Poor immigrants remain less likely than poor natives to use welfare ( 1 6 versus 25 percent). 

These findings are confirmed by administrative data: a 1995 Food and Nutrition Service study 
found that eligible immigrants who legalized under the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986 were less likely to receive food stamps than the general population. 
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INTERPRETING THE URBAN INSTITUTE’S AND GEORGE BORJAS’S FINDINGS: 

Similar basic findings - In his most recent paper on the subject, Boijas states that the “immigrant- 
native difference in the probability of receiving cash benefits is small (10.8 vs. 7.3 percent)” -- the same 
basic conclusion reached by Urban Institute studies. 

Different definitions of ‘^welfare” - Boijas finds large differences between immigrant and native 
“welfare” use when he uses a measure that includes cash assistance as well as Medicaid, food stamps, 
energy assistance, housing assistance and WIC ( the supplemental food program for women, infants and 
children) — programs that go beyond those typically considered “welfare.” Among non-cash programs 
he finds small differences in use rates for each program except Medicaid and the reduced price school 
lunch program (which is not included in the cumulative measure), where he finds larger differences. 

Different data sources — The Urban Institute findings are based on an analysis of the 1993 Current 
Population Survey while Boijas combines 1990 to 1993 data from the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation (SIPP). Each data source has its advantages. Even after Borjas combines different years 
of the SIPP, the size of his sample is half that of the 1993 CPS and therefore provides less accurate 
results for relatively small populations, such as immigrants, and for the even smaller population of 
immigrants who use welfare. The SIPP, however, reinierviews the same family periodically over the 
course of 32 months, providing a better picture of welfare use than the one point-in-time analysis of the 
CPS. 

Different units of analysis -- The Urban Institute CPS results are based on an analysis of individuals’ 
use of benefits, while Borjas uses a household level analysis. The household analysis is problematic 
because it attributes to immigrant-headed households use of welfare by natives in their households, such 
as children. This is a serious concern since 67 percent of immigrant-headed households contain a native- 
born person and 52 percent contain a native-born child. 

Different results using SIPP individual level data - Elaine Sorensen and Nikki Blasberg of the Urban 
Institute recently analyzed individual use of welfare with the SIPP and found that immigrant and native 
use rates for those of all ages are so close that they are not statistically different for any of the cash or 
non-cash benefit programs except SSI. 

When immigrants and their native bom children are considered together, statistically significant 
differences emerge in the use of Medicaid and housing assistance. Statistically meaningful differences in 
SSI use disappear, however. This apparendy anomalous result occurs because the foreign-bom 
population is composed of a smaller share of children and a larger share of adults than the general 
population. For this reason, when the native-born children of immigrants are included in the analysis, 
use rates of child-oriented services such as Medicaid increase. Conversely, use rates of programs 
directed largely at adults — like SSI -- decline. 


1 . See Michael Fix, Jeffrey Passel and Wendy Zimmcraiann. “The Use of SSI and Other Welfare Programs by Immigrants,” and 
George Borjas, '‘Immigration and Welfare: Some New Evidence.” testimony before the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Immigration, 
February 6, 1996; George Borjas, Lynette Hilton, '‘Immigration and the Welfare StMc: Immigrant Participation in Means-Tested 
Entitlement Programs,” forthcoming, Quarterly Joiimal of Economics. May 1996. 
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Chairman Shaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Doti. 

STATEMENT OF ANGELO DOTI, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS, ORANGE COUNTY SOCIAL SERVICES 

AGENCY, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Doti. Mr. Chairman and Subcommittee Members, thank you 
this afternoon. It has been a long day. I might have some disagree- 
ment with Mr. Fix, but I certainly agree with his conclusions. 

I am the Director of the Financial Assistance Programs for Or- 
ange County. We are the fifth largest county in the United States 
in population, and I do respectfully request that our text be entered 
into the record. 

In our view, legal and undocumented aliens do access our welfare 
programs. We believe this is probably true because we have had an 
expansion of them at the Federal and State levels and through the 
intervention of the court systems, and something that we have seen 
an increasing phenomena of is sponsored aliens, generally individ- 
uals sponsoring in aged parents and siblings. We believe these fac- 
tors of policies and the issues relating to sponsored aliens has more 
of an impact on us than, say, the domestic economy. 

I was asked specifically to comment, and I will do it very briefly, 
on the impact on local government from these policies. It is a fact 
that noncitizens do access our health and welfare programs. Forty- 
seven percent of all persons receiving SSI in Orange County are 
noncitizens. We are the second highest affected county in Califor- 
nia, Santa Clara being the first, but I think that occurs also across 
the Nation. The vast majority of those receiving SSI in Orange 
County are aged, 65 years of age and over. In fact, 90 percent ex- 
ceed age 60. 

Noncitizens barred for SSI for 5 years, as they are currently be- 
cause of the change that occurred in January 1994, readily access 
our programs. We now have 904 recipients as of April of this year 
who would not have been able to access our programs had Federal 
change not occurred. 

Any alien that is barred from the SSI Program would also lose 
the Medicare provisions, and possibly, if the changes were to go 
that deep, Medicaid, as well. Our experience is that they will ac- 
cess local health programs at local cost. 

We have in California a program of aiding indigent legal adults. 
Most States do in this country. Currently, 67 percent of all persons 
receiving local 100 percent county tax-paid programs are nonciti- 
zens. The trend continues. 

In conclusion, we believe that any shift of the current welfare op- 
erations as we know them in this country to local government will, 
in effect, be something the counties in California and across the 
Nation cannot absorb. 

I thank you for your time. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow;] 
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STATEMENT OF ANGELO DOTI 
DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
ON BEHALF OF ORANGE COUNTY SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


GOOD MORNING, MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE. 

I AM ANGELO DOTI, THE DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY, COUNTY OF ORANGE, CALIFORNIA. IN 
CALIFORNIA, COUNTIES ARE CHARGED WITH CARRYING OUT FEDERAL AND 
STATE WELFARE PROGRAMS. 

OVERVIEW 


ORANGE COUNTY IS THE FIFTH MOST POPULOUS COUNTY IN THE NATION. 
INCREASINGLY, MORE OF THE 2.6 MILLION COUNTY RESIDENTS ARE BEING 
SERVED BY OUR SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY. OUR COUNTY POPULATION AND 
WELFARE CASELOADS EXCEED THAT OF MANY STATES. APPROXIMATELY 22,000 
PERSONS APPLY MONTHLY FOR VARIOUS ENTITLEMENT PROGRAMS SUCH AS AID 
TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN (AFDC) , REFUGEE CASH ASSISTANCE 
(RCA) , FOOD STAMPS AND MEDICAID, AS WELL AS OUR OWN STATE-MANDATED 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. SOME ARE CITIZENS AND LEGAL ALIENS; 
MANY ARE NEWLY ARRIVED FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. OVER THE YEARS, 
WE HAVE BECOME ONE OF THE MOST HIGHI.Y IMPACTED REFUGEE COUNTIES IN 
THE NATION WITH REFUGEES (BOTH TIME-ELIGIBLE AND TIME-EXPIRED) 
MAKING UP SIGNIFICANT AMOUNTS OF EACH WELFARE PROGRAM CASELOAD. 
CONCERNING THE IMMIGRATION AND REFORM CONTROL ACT (IRCA) , OVER 
230,000 AMNESTY APPLICATIONS WERE FILED IN THE INITIAL YEAR, WITH 
MANY FORMER IRCA APPLICANTS NOW RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 

ORANGE COUNTY STATISTICS 

IN ORANGE COUNTY, NEWLY ARRIVED LEGAL ALIENS DO READILY ACCESS 
ENTITLEMENT AND LOCAL HEALTH AND CASH ASSISTANCE (GENERAL RELIEF) 
PROGRAMS. CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS REQUIRE US TO RECORD NUMEROUS 
STATISTICS ABOUT THE WELFARE POPULATIONS. THE IMPACT OF ALIENS ON 
THE ORANGE COUNTY CASELOADS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

AFDC /RCA 

► 27% OF THE CASES ON AFDC ARE IMMIGRANTS/REFUGEES (EXCLUDES 
CHILDREN BORN OF UNDOCUMENTED PARENTS AND RCA CASES) . 

► 94% OF REFUGEES WHO APPLY FOR RCA DO SO WITHIN THE FIRST TWO 
MONTHS OF ENTRY INTO THE COUNTRY. 

► 42% OF REFUGEES WHO RECEIVE AFDC REMAIN ON AID FIVE YEARS OR 
LONGER. 

MEDICAID 

► OBRA 1986 (UNDOCUMENTED PERSONS) DOUBLED THE ELIGIBLE 
POPULATION, ALLOWING ACCESS TO RESTRICTED SCOPE OF SERVICES. 

► OBRA RECIPIENTS INCREASINGLY ACCESS MEDICAID. FOR MEDICAID 
ONLY (EXCLUDING CASH GRANT-RELATED MEDICAID), THE AVERAGE 
ELIGIBLES ROSE FROM 15% IN 1989 TO 26% IN 1994. 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS AND LAWSUITS HAVE PRECLUDED OUR ABILITY TO 
VERIFY ALIENAGE OR INCOME, THUS MAKING MEDICAID HIGHLY FRAUD 
PRONE AND SUBJECT TO ABUSE, 
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GENERAL RELIEF (COUNTY-ONLY FUNDS) 

► 67% OF THE GENERAL RELIEF CASELOAD ARE NON-CITIZENS. 

OF THESE: 


► 35% ARE SPONSORED ALIENS IN THE COUNTRY LESS THAN 
FIVE YEARS. 

► 15% ARE REFUGEES TIME-EXPIRED FROM THE EIGHT-MONTH 
FEDERAL BENEFITS OF RCA 

► 17% ARE OTHER LEGAL ALIENS, SUCH AS FORMER IRCA AMNESTY, 
WHO HAVE ADJUSTED TO PERMANENT LEGAL STATUS. 

► 83% OF THE SPONSORED ALIENS ARE 65 YEARS OR OLDER AND 95% 
ARE OVER 60 YEARS OLD. THEY TEND TO APPLY UPON THEIR 
THIRD YEAR OF UNITED STATES RESIDENCE AND WILL REMAIN ON 
AID CONTINUOUSLY UNTIL THE FIVE-YEAR BAR TO SSI EXPIRES. 

WE DO NOT ADMINISTER THE SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) 
PROGRAM, YET WE ARE IMPACTED BY ITS POLICIES. FOR EXAMPLE, 
SPONSORED ALIENS WERE BARRED FROM SSI FOR FIVE YEARS (FORMERLY 
THREE YEARS) EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1994. UNFORTUNATELY, THE FEDERAL 
AFFIDAVIT OF SUPPORT (AN UNENFORCEABLE MORAL AGREEMENT) WAS NOT 
MODIFIED TO COINCIDE WITH THIS INELIGIBILITY PERIOD EXTENSION. THE 
NET EFFECT WAS THAT SPONSORS PRESENTED THEIR CHARGES FOR LOCAL 
ASSISTANCE SHORTLY AFTER THE THREE YEARS HAD PASSED. FROM THE 
OUTSET OF THE CHANGE, OVER 904 SPONSORED ALIENS IN ORANGE COUNTY 
ALONE HAVE BEEN "TRANSFERRED" FROM POTENTIAL SSI ROLLS TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT — IN SHORT, A COST-SHIFT — TO FILL THE TWO-YEAR GAP 
UNTIL THE RECIPIENTS MEET THE FIVE-YEAR SSI ELIGIBILITY PERIOD. 

C0NCLU8I0N8 


COST-SHIFTS ARE CURRENTLY OCCURRING TO SOME LOCAL GOVERNMENTS WHEN 
ALIENS ARE BARRED FROM FEDERAL ENTITLEMENT PROGRAMS. IT IS 
REASONABLE TO ASSUME THAT FURTHER COST-SHIFTS MAY OCCUR AS LEGAL 
ALIENS ARE PREVENTED FROM ACCESSING EVEN MORE PROGRAMS. 

THE DEBATE CONTINUES AS TO THE LEGALITY OF FEDERAL LAWS TO PROHIBIT 
ELIGIBILITY FOR SOME ON THE BASIS OF ALIENAGE BUT TO PERMIT 
DISCRETION AT STATE OR LOCAL OPTION. THIS WILL PERHAPS ONLY BE 
RESOLVED BY THE COURTS. 

CALIFORNIA LAW MANDATES THAT COUNTIES PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO LEGAL 
RESIDENT ADULT INDIGENTS. TO SOME OF THE 58 COUNTIES, THE IMPACT 
OF AIDING INDIGENT ALIENS WOULD BE NEGLIGIBLE WHILE FOR SOME 
COUNTIES, IT WOULD BE A MAJOR FISCAL HARDSHIP. AS AN EXAMPLE, THE 
FEDERAL POLICY IN FORCE SINCE JANUARY 1994 THROUGH THE PRESENT TO 
BAR SPONSORED ALIENS FROM SSI FOR FIVE YEARS HAS CREATED A 
COST-SHIFT TO ORANGE COUNTY APPROACHING $2 MILLION ANNUALLY. 
ALMOST 47% OF ALL SSI RECIPIENTS IN ORANGE COUNTY (48,872) ARE 
NONCITIZENS (22,815). IF ONLY 10% WERE TO APPLY FOR LOCAL 
BENEFITS, THE WELFARE ROLES WOULD MORE THAN DOUBLE TO OVER $15 
MILLION ANNUALLY. 

RECOGNIZING THE POSSIBILITY OF SUCH COST-SHIFTS, IT IS SUGGESTED 
THAT FEDERAL FUNDS BE MADE AVAILABLE TO MITIGATE THE NEGATIVE 
FISCAL IMPACT ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
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ORANGE COUNTY 


SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY 


REPORT ON THE IMPACT 
OP SPONSORED ALIENS 
ON THE LOCAL GENERAL RELIEF PROGRAM 

4/96 


This information illustrates the extent to which federal immigration and SSI sligibiiity policies affect 
caseloads and resulting expenditures on local programs. 

General Relief expenditures for sponsored aliens, rafugeas. and all othara. 
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ORANGE COUNTY 
SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY 


Prior to 1 994, tha numbar of sponsored aliens receiving General Relief (GRI benefits in Orange County 
was insignificant. 

Since the law changed permitting the Social Security Administration to change the alien sponsorship 
period from 3 to 5 years, the General Relief caseload has grown dramatically and continues to grow 
every month. The majority of the sponsored aliens affected by this change are elderly or 
incapacitated. As the sponsorship period under GR regulations is still 3 years, individuals who would 
have been eligible for SSI/SSP prior to and subsequent to the change, have turned to the GR Program 
for assistance. The majority of these aliens provide statements from their sponsors indicating that 
tha sponsor will no longer provide support to tha alien. Soma sponsors dta changes in their living 
situation as the reason that they can no longer support the alien but most point out that the written 
agreement that was completed for INS has expired and believe that it is no longer binding. 

Chart 1 illustrates tha number of sponsored aliens approved for GR benefits whose 3 year period has 
expired: 
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* This number does not indude 3/96 applications that remain pending 


Columns B & C validate that many of these aliens apply for GR Immediately upon the expiration of 
the 3 year period. 
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ORANGE COUNTY 
SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY 


Chart 2 indicataa ttM number of sponsored aliens approved for GR benefits whose 3 year sponsorship 
period has expired. These aliens would have been eligible or potentially eligible to SSI/SSP prior to 
the change. It is likely that they will remain on GR until their 5 year period expires and they qualify 
for SSI/SSP, 


CHART 2 
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* The 3 year sponsorship period expired prior to 1/1/94 for some of these aliens, 
however, the alien wss not 65 years of age or incapacitated until attar 1/1/94. 


All of the individuals listed in Column A would be eligible for SSI/SSP based solely upon their age. 
Those in Column B would very likely be eligible for SSl/SSP based upon our experience in evaluating 
their medical conditions in combination with their advanced age. Some of those in Column C would 
also be eligible to SSI/SSP based upon their disability. 

Orange County's GR expenditure for sponsored alien cases for the month of December 1993 was 
S2,428.00. GR expenditures for sponsored aliens for the month of March 1 996 was 521 7,989.00. 
These figures illustrate the significant cost shift that is occurring because of this federal change. 
Those coats will continue to rise as new applicants apply for aid when the 3 year sponsorship period 
expires. In addition, most will remain on aid continuously until sligibility to SSI/SSP exists. 
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ORANGE COUNTY 
SOCIAL SERVICES AGENCY 


Ths numb«r of spontorod alien recipients who are 65 years old or over continues to inereaaa. Chart 
3 provides a snapshot of the current sponsored alien casaload. All of the aided sponsored aliens hava 
been in the U.S. between 3 and 5 years. 
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Chart 4 supports the belief that ones approved, vary few sponsored alien cases are discontinued. 
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Chairman Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Mr. Doti, when you say local governments will not 
be able to absorb that shift, is there any thought on the part of 
local governments to simply refuse services to that universe of ap- 
plicants? 

Mr. Doti. Congressman, it is our interpretation and that of our 
State attorney general that laws such as Graham v. Richardson, El 
Souri V. State of Michigan, Valora v. County of San Diego, prohibit 
that 

Mr. McCrery. For health care? 

Mr. Doti. No, actually, for any form of alienage. The courts have 
spoken very clearly that State and local governments have no juris- 
diction in any matters related to alienage and it is questionable 
still as to whether or not if the legislation passed, as we under- 
stand it, were to pass, it would still pass the test of the courts. 

Mr. McCrery. Can you offer us any suggestions how to make 
sure that it would? 

Mr. Doti. Short of your funding us so that these benefits can 
continue? I think — we do not have a board position on this. This 
is not something that is normal board policy. Our issue is, we do 
not want to become a de facto program of last resort when individ- 
uals are barred from benefits because they do not “go away.” We 
know they will access whatever program is available. 

Mr. McCrery. What jdnd of programs do you have available at 
the local level? 

Mr. Doti. We have cash and health programs for any indigent 
adult legal resident who does not qualify for any other Federal or 
State entitlement program. So we are the safety net for those indi- 
viduals 18 through 64 who do not qualify for AFDC, food stamps, 
or adult ABD-type programs. 

Mr. McCrery. I would suggest maybe looking again at the need 
for those programs. If 67 percent of your caseload is immigrant 
population, perhaps you should reconsider offering those benefits. 
The Federal programs are quite expansive in terms of offering cash 
and other assistance to people in need in this country. 

If you are telling us we cannot make any changes because it 
would cause you to spend more local money and you are not willing 
to look at changing your programs, you are not being very persua- 
sive with me. I do not know about the rest of the Subcommittee. 
I cannot help it if your local governments have generous assistance 
programs that other States do not have. 

Mr. Doti. It is an unfunded State mandate in our State. It is not 
a county 

Mr. McCrery. An unfunded State mandate? You mean the State 
government mandates that to the local 

Mr. Doti. Yes. It is not a county option. 

Mr. McCrery. Then you need to talk to your Governor and your 
State legislature. But certainly, I do not think we can make public 
policy at the Federal level based upon local or State laws that 
would require you to spend more money because we simply do not 
find it necessary to give assistance to certain populations. 

Mr. Fix, I do not understand how we have the obligation to pro- 
vide assistance to aliens, to immigrants, who come to this country, 
even if they are legal immigrants. They come here voluntarily. 
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They know what they are getting into when they get here. Why 
does an American citizen paying taxes have an obligation to take 
care of an immigrant who comes here voluntarily? I think we can 
agree on most points, anyway, with respect to illegal aliens, but 
with legal aliens, they come here with their eyes wide open. Why 
do we have an obligation to take care of them? 

Mr. Fix. The question is. How differently are we going to treat 
one class of members of our society? If the question is. Do we have 
a legal obligation to provide most services to noncitizens? I think 
the answer is the law does not require the Federal Government to 
extend services to noncitizens. 

But if you ask a set of public policy questions: Is it in the public 
interest to provide medical insurance to a subset of the population 
for public health-related reasons? Is it in the public interest to en- 
sure that a subset of the population develops the kind of human 
capital resources that we were hearing about earlier this morning? 
Should immigrants be foreclosed from the kind of training and edu- 
cation services that other Americans receive? 

The answer is, that in the long run, it is counterproductive to 
have a segment of the society essentially receiving a lower level of 
services than natives. Those exclusionary policies, in turn, raise 
two questions; Are we drawing deeper divisions among our people? 
And when is it more cost effective to deliver than to withhold serv- 
ices from legal immigrants? 

Chairman Shaw. I would say the education part of your state- 
ment does not apply because we consider that as part of the Amer- 
ican dream, part of coming to the United States. We do not prevent 
the foreign students from participating in grants and student 
loans. We got rid of that in the bill. It is in the immigration bill 
now and that is under conference. That is something I hope is 
dropped. 

We have come to the end of a very long but most informative day 
and I very much appreciate all of you being here. 

Ms. Ross, very, very quickly, because we have a vote on the floor 
and I do not want to keep you all beyond this point, is this growth 
in the SSI Program for noncitizens growing at an increasingly ac- 
celerated rate? Does it look as though the word is getting out that 
the system has some problems that can be easily tapped into? 

Ms. Ross. We asked the Social Security Administration what 
their projections are for the next several years, and even over the 
last couple of years, we looked at those data, as well. The rate of 
growth has been declining somewhat and they project it to decline 
somewhat more. That is for a couple of reasons. 
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First of all, they find that the trends among noncitizens reflect, 
to some degree, the trends among citizens, and SSI growth, while 
still going up, has been tapering off. Also, because immigration has 
been down some, the number of people who can apply has been 
down, and deeming seems to have worked. When you precluded 
people from receiving benefits for 5 years, it had an effect. Very few 
people get much money at all under deeming. Deeming usually 
makes them ineligible for a benefit. 

Chairman Shaw. Thank you all very much, and again, particu- 
larly this last panel for staying with us so long. 

Thank you. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:49 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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The Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities (CCD) is a coalition comprised of 
more than 100 national consumer, advocacy, provider and professional organizations 
which advocate on behalf of our nation’s 49 million citizens of all ages with physical 
and mental disabilities and their families. Working through task forces, CCD works on 
federal policy issues in a number of areas including budget and appropriations, 
education, employment and training, health care, housing, long term services and 
supports, income maintenance, rights, technology and transportation. This testimony is 
submitted on behalf of the Task Forces on Social Security and Children and Families, 

The CCD Social Security and Children and Families Task Forces unequivocally 
support the continuation of the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) program as a cash 
assistance program to provide basic income for low-income children who have severe 
disabilities or chronic illness or who are blind. We believe that the SSI program for 
children is extremely important because it encourages low-income families to stay 
together and reduces the need for more costly out-of-home institutionalization. The 
cash assistance program is founded on the principle that families should be 
empowered to decide how to best meet the needs of children with severe disabilities. 

if eligible children lose their SSI cash benefits, many families will simply not 
have the resources to care for them at home. They would turn to state and local 
governments for more assistance. Without the federal benefits that parents now spend 
on behalf of their children, slate costs to serve children with severe disabilities would 
inevitably escalate. As an especially tragic consequence, some families would be 
forced to surrender custody to guarantee proper care for their children, either through 
the foster care system or in stale institutions at a higher cost to taxpayers. 

The expected and predicted growth of the children's SSJ program over the past 
five years has prompted extremely negative stories about families allegedly abusing 
SSI benefits. These stories focused on a minuscule number of families in only a few 
selected states. However, the impact of the media attention generalized isolated 
problems to paint a broad picture of abuse. Amidst the allegations, there has been 
virtually no attention to how the children's SSI program serves its intended 
beneficiaries. Our testimony addresses seven common questions about the program: 

1 . What is the purpose of the children’s SSI program? 

2. Who qualifies for children's SSI benefits? 

3. What is the disability determination process for a child to prove eligibility? 

4. Why is cash assistance critical for eligible families? 

5. Why did children's SSI applications increase over the past few years? 

6. Is there evidence of widespread program abuse? 

7. How will pending welfare reform proposals affect families receiving SSI benefits? 

1 . WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE CHILDREN'S SSI PROGRAM? 

Congress intended SSI benefits to pay for food, clothing and shelter for qualified 
low-income children with severe disabilities and children who are blind. The cash 
payment recognizes the family's wisdom and responsibility to make decisions about 
how to best spend benefits on behalf of an eligible child. 

Families raising children with severe physical, developmental or mental 
disabilities have higher expenses and often have less income. Although public or 
private health insurance covers some medical costs, families may face extraordinary 
additional out-of-pocket expenses related to the child’s disability which continue 
throughout the lifetime of the child. The needs of a child with a severe disability 
frequently require a parent to remain home and forego paid employment. Some 
parents remain underemployed by taking a part-time job to have more time at home. 
Other parents must refuse better job offers to protect current health benefits or remain 
in a school district that has the necessary services for their child. All these factors 
decrease family income in both one and two-parent households. 

Last year, the Congressionally authorized Commission on Childhood Disability 
met to study the program and possible alternatives. The Commission members 
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included nationally recognized experts in the fields of medicine, psychology, 
rehabilitation, law, education, disability program administration, social insurance, social 
and family policy and ethics. In its final report, issued in October 1995, the Commission 
made a series of recommendations to support the continuation of children's SSI as a 
cash benefit program. One recommendation was to amend the SSI statute to clarify 
that the purpose of the program is to assist low-income families caring for eligible 
children to provide basic necessities; cover additional costs of caring for a child with a 
disability: enhance the child's opportunity to develop; and offset lost family income 
because a parent (or parents) remains out of the labor force or underemployed to care 
for the child. 

Similarly, the Disability Policy Project of the National Academy of Social 
Insurance (NASI) was asked by Congress to review the Social Security disability 
programs. In its report on the childhood disability program, NASI recognized that "Low- 
income families have even fewer resources to cope with the special needs of their 
children. The SSI benefit often must be used to meet basic needs such as food, 
clothing and shelter in order to provide a stable home environment for the child." (May 
1995, p. 19) NASI found a "clear rationale and a compelling need for SSI cash support 
to families with a disabled child... Without these supports, disabled children would be at 
a much greater risk of losing both a secure home environment and the opportunity for 
integration into community life, including the world of work." (p. 22) 

2. WHO RECEIVES CHILDREN'S SSI BENEFITS? 

To be eligible for SSI, a child must meet two sets of eligibility criteria: financial 
and disability. Only after the child is found financially eligible does Social Security 
consider whether the child is blind or whether the child's disability or chronic illness is 
severe enough to qualify, 

In January 1 996, 68 percent of eligible children received a payment of $470 
which is the maximum federal monthly benefit for this year. This means that over two- 
thirds of the children receiving SSI benefits were living in very low-income families 
because in a means-tested program, people with the lowest income receive the highest 
benefits. Benefits are also available to qualifying children whose families fail out of the 
middle-class mainstream when disability strikes. The extra expenses they incur and 
the income they forfeit when a parent must stay home to care for a child with severe 
disability make them financially eligible for SSI. 

Families apply for SSI for their children not only for the cash assistance, but also 
because in most states, children who qualify automatically receive medical assistance 
through Medicaid These families depend upon Medicaid for health coverage for their 
children with severe disabilities because currently, many of these children do not 
qualify for any private health insurance because of their pre-existing conditions or 
because their parents work for employers who do not provide health insurance. 

In December 1995, almost 969,000 children received SSI benefits because they 
were blind or disabled. Children with mental retardation were the largest single group, 
representing about 42 percent of the enrollment, while another 33 percent have 
physical disabilities and 25 percent have mental disorders. 

3. WHAT IS THE DISABILITY DETERMINATION PROCESS FOR A CHILD? 

Medical Proof 

Medical documentation must be presented about a child's severe medical or 
psychological impairment to begin Social Security’s disability review process. The 
impairment must be identical or equivalent to one appearing on a specific list of 
qualifying impairments or must significantly interfere with the child's ability to develop or 
function in an age-appropriate manner in multiple areas of normal childhood activities. 
The disability examiner is required by law to evaluate each application to document 
whether benefits should be awarded or denied. 
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Functional/Developmental Docitmentation 

The disability examiner must also consider functional information from people 
who observe the child over a period of time such as parents, social workers, child care 
providers, clergy and school personnel. By collecting evidence from many sources, the 
examiner can verify the extent of a child's disability or chronic illness. 

Comprehensive Decisionmaking 

To make a decision, the disability examiner is required to review all available 
information about the child's daily functioning. Any test results must be consistent with 
other evidence about the child's daily behavior and activities. If there are 
inconsistencies, the examiner must get more documentation to resolve the differences. 
Social Security provides on-going training and guidance to the state disability 
examiners to ensure that they are implementing the legal requirements of the disability 
procedure properly. 

4. WHY IS CASH ASSISTANCE CRITICAL FOR ELIGIBLE FAMILIES? 

To evaluate the value of the cash assistance, the Commission for Childhood 
Disability reviewed existing data and found that low-income families tend to spend most 
of a cash benefit on basic necessities. Spending patterns by families raising children 
with disabilities reveal that they typically spend the SSI benefit on expenses related to 
meeting basic needs for food, clothing and shelter Many of these daily expenses are 
higher-than-average given the child's special needs. 

Families also report using their children’s benefits for special expenses related 
to the child's severe disability. The cash assistance helps parents meet the changing 
needs of a child with a severe disability, helping him or her to learn and gain the 
greatest possible independence as an adult without trying to deprive other family 
members of their respective need to grow and learn. Often the SSI benefit is the only 
money available to families to purchase the multiple items and services that meet the 
child's complex needs. Families report using their children’s SSI benefits for the 
following types of expenses: 

0 utility bills (electric bills for 24 hour/day respirators, rental costs of back-up 
generators to prevent power lapses, battery charges for communication devices or 
power wheelchairs; water bills for above average bathing and laundry usage) 

0 telephone calls to medical providers, pharmacists, social service providers and 
schools 

0 specially trained child care providers since neighborhood babysitters are often 
unable or unwilling to care for children with disabilities 

0 respite care 

0 personal assistance services (including wages and taxes) 

0 public or private transportation costs for numerous trips (often long distances in rural 
areas) to obtain medical treatment and services 

0 adapted clothing (e.g. buttons replaced with velao fasteners, specially fitted shoes, 
modified openings or specially designed clothing for persons with limited movement) 

0 clothing, laundry and household cleaning supplies (e g. children who require 
frequent clothing changes or whose disability requires more frequent household 
cleaning) 

o specially equipped vehicles to transport children who use wheelchairs 
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o home repairs (e.g. special safety equipment such as protective coverings for kitchen 
appliances, extraordinary wear-and-tear from wheelchairs) 

o home modifications/adaplations including environmental control equipment (e.g, 
widen doorways, change doorknobs to levers, add ramps, modify controls & switches, 
install bathroom railings and special bathing and toileting equipment) 

0 service and repairs for assistive technology (e.g. power wheelchairs, prosthetics, 
hearing aids) 

o adapted toys and learning materials (e.g. special tricycle for a child with a physical 
disability) 

0 assistive technology for school homework (e.g. computers with voice output, touch 
screen or modified keyboard) 

0 special telecommunication services/devices (e.g. TTY) 

0 co-payments and deductibles for routine medical visits, specialty consultations, 
medication, biological products, physical/speech/ occupational therapy, orthotic 
devices and wheelchairs customized for children not covered by Medicaid, private 
insurance or school districts 

0 over-the-counter items not customarily paid for by public or private insurance such 
as special creams for skin conditions, diapers for older children, wigs, special formulas 
for managed diets 

0 family support services 

Many families use cash SSI benefits to partly offset their loss of income because 
a parent must remain unemployed or only work part-time to care for the child with a 
severe disability. Very often, families spend over $100 each week for the specialized 
goods and services that their children with severe disabilities require, readily absorbing 
the full SSI monthly payment. 

5. WHY DID CHILDREN'S SSI APPLICATIONS INCREASE? 

A number of events over the past seven years explain the increase in children’s 
SSI applications. The recession of the early ’90s increased the economic stress on 
families. More families whose children had severe disabilities lost income and their 
children became financially eligible for benefits. Also, the number of children living in 
poverty is among the highest In the last three decades. 

Congress, in 1989, directed the Social Security Administration (SSA) to conduct 
outreach, for the first time, to potentially eligible families with children who have severe 
disabilities to encourage them to apply for benefits. The next year, SSA published and 
began to implement new rules for children with mental and emotional disabilities. The 
new rules were designed with help from a panel of experts convened by Social Security 
that included child development specialists, psychiatrists, educators, mental health 
advocates ar\d agency staff. The old standards had not reflected current definitions 
and diagnoses of mental disorders. SSA's use of new and more realistic standards 
enabled more children with severe mental impairments to qualify for benefits. 

The U.S. Supreme Court Issued its decision in 1990 in the Zeblev v. Sullivan 
case requiring SSA to change its childhood disability determination process to evaluate 
the child's level of functioning in addition to his or her medical condition. Members of 
the expert panel advising Social Security as the agency developed the new childhood 
disability process estimated that over 1 million children would meet financial and 
disability criteria. Part of the Zeblev case required Social Security to notify 452,000 
children who were illegally denied benefits between 1980 and 1990 that they had a 
right to have their cases reevaluated. The agency ultimately reinstated and paid back 
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benefits to 141 ,000 children who had been Illegally found ineligible. SSA was 
instructed by court order to notify all class members and to do public service 
announcements and national outreach to potentially eligible children. 

To augment Social Security's outreach efforts, several major foundations funded 
the Children's SSI Campaign coordinated by the Bazeion Center for Mental Health 
Law, a CCD member organization. The campaign worked with state agencies, 
advocates and professional groups across the country to notify potentially eligible 
families about changes in the SSI program and how to apply. Both Social Security and 
the Children's SSI Campaign publicized new financial eligibility rules, issued in 
November 1992, that calculate the financial eligibility of working families more equitably 
than before. Thousands of children whose parents are employed who were previously 
denied because they were over the income limits now quality for this means-tested 
program. 

The combined effect of the public and private information and outreach efforts 
and new eligibility guidelines was to increase public awareness about the availability of 
benefits for low-income children with severe disabilities. 

6. IS THERE EVIDENCE OF WIDESPREAD PROGRAM ABUSE? 

There have been numerous allegations suggesting that children are qualifying 
who do not have severe disabilities. However, the General Accounting Office (GAO), in 
September 1994, reported that 70 percent of all awards went to children whose 
impairments were severe enough to qualify on the basis of the medical standards alone 
without any consideration of their functional limitations. Although the GAO later 
criticized the functional assessment (March 1995), the number of children qualifying 
through the IFA was still only one-third of the total beneficiaries. Furthermore, at the 
same time that GAO criticized the IFA, it reported that the childhood allowance rate had 
dropped "dramatically" during 1993 and 1994. In fact, the national award rate (the 
percentage of applications that are approved each year) In 1994 was only 32 percent - 
lower than it was in the two years before the Zeblev decision. 

Allegations have also been made that parents coach their children to "fake" a 
mental disorder, do poorly on tests or misbehave in school to qualify for SSI benefits. 
The amount of attention, by the press and others, to this single issue has eroded public 
confidence in a program that is a lifeline for hundreds of thousands of families. In its 
report. NASI wrote that "evidence of such coaching or "gaming the system" is 
extraordinarily thin ~ and appears to be based on anecdotes or perceptions of dubious 
benefit claims, which upon investigation are found to have been denied." (p. 25) NASI 
reported that studies by SSA, the Office of Inspector General of the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the General Accounting Office all found "scant 
evidence of coaching or malingering ... In brief, allegations of widespread abuse or 
inappropriate allowances have not been substantiated. "(p. 25) We believe it is time to 
stop the hysteria about the issue of low-income children faking disabilities to receive 
SSI benefits. 

Social Security added safeguards to protect the program’s integrity and improve 
public confidence in it. There Is a toll-free telephone number for concerned 
professionalsjp make anonymous reports about families they suspect are coaching 
their children. There is also a procedure for state disability examiners to report any 
suspicions of coaching and staff at Social Security headquarters investigate all such 
allegations. The GAO recently reviewed these procedures and found "few cases of 
suspected coaching and very few of the children involved received SSI benefits... The 
DDS initiative identified 1,232 cases in which coaching was suspected or alleged. Only 
77 of these cases resulted in awards." (March 1996, p. 2). Furthermore, the hotline 
initiative received 232 allegations about coaching, but only 1 1 9 of the accused children 
were even receiving benefits. 


With appropriate enforcement and regular continuing disability reviews, the 
agency can reduce the possibility of fraudulent awards. It is Irresponsible for the press 
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and public officials to recirculate old allegations of unsubstantiated abuse in light of 
multiple non-partisan studies indicating that no evidence of widespread fraud exists. 


7. HOW WILL PENDING WELFARE REFORM PROPOSALS AFFECT FAMILIES 
RECEIVING SSI BENEFITS? 

Today there are various welfare reform proposals pending that would 
dramatically change the children's SSI program. Essentially all of them would have a 
devastating effect on families because they would eliminate the individualized 
functional assessment (IFA). Despite evidence from various studies (GAO, HHS/IG, 
NASi, Commission on Childhood Disability) that allegations of widespread program 
abuses could not be substantiated, all the welfare reform proposals would severely 
tighten eligibility for the program - much more than disability and children's advocates 
believe is warranted. The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) estimates that benefits 
to 335,000 children would be dropped or denied over the next five years by eliminating 
the IFA. About 25 percent of children now qualify through the IFA and they would be 
dropped from SSI because only children whose impairments can meet restricted 
listings of medical conditions would qualify. 

By eliminating the IFA, children who may no longer qualify will include those who 
had extreme difficulty qualifying before the IFA was implemented. They include 
children who have more than one Impairment if each condition by itself is not enough to 
qualify through medical listings; those who have a disorder that narrowly misses the 
listings-level description; those who are too young to lest for the listings; or those who 
have rare disorders that are not listed SSA data from February 1995 shows how 
children with specific disabilities qualify for SSI benefits. The following percentages of 
children, by type of disability, will no longer receive benefits even though they have 
conditions that are qualifying impairments: 38 1 % of children with pulmonary 
tuberculosis; 32.6% of children with mental retardation; 28.7% of children with 
developmental disabilities including autism; 28.7% of children with burns; 24,9% of 
children with intercranial injuries; 22.3% of children with arthritis and 18.5% of children 
with epilepsy. 

Last year's welfare reform conference agreement, vetoed by the President, 
would have created a new payment scale with two levels of benefits depending on the 
child’s disability. At this time, it is unclear whether Congress will revive this two-tiered 
benefit scale which would provide most children only 75 percent of the benefit they now 
receive based on family income. Only children who meet a new "personal care" 
standard would receive 100 percent of their benefit. CBO estimates that 65 percent of 
children would receive reduced benefits and only 35 percent would qualify for full 
payment. These changes would have applied, within three years, to children now 
eligible for benefits as well as all children who qualify in the future. The CBO estimates 
that 658,000 children would receive reduced payments by 2002. If Congress approves 
a bill that both eliminates the IFA and introduces a two-tiered benefit system , almost 
one million low-income children with severe disabilities would be denied access to SSI 
or receive greatly reduced benefits. 

Within the two-tiered benefit system, only the need for "continual care to avoid 
harm to self o.r others" would apply to most children with mental illness. The "continual 
care" criterion sets a higher standard for one group of children compared to the regular, 
time-consuming but intermittent, care associated with activities of daily living. In 
addition, a two-tier system has an obvious disincentive because children who have 
struggled to achieve greater independence would be penalized by a 25 percent 
reduction in benefits they would have otherwise received 

The two-tiered proposal creates two categories of benefits which is both 
unwarranted and discriminatory by making false distinctions between children with 
severe disabilities based on the nature of their impairment. Since only children who 
meet the highly restrictive medical listings will qualify for benefits, all eligible children 
need the full assistance of the SSI program. The only rationale for different payment 
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levels for children who have proven they have severe impairments is the desire to cut 
program costs. There is no programmatic justification. Furthermore, the payment 
standard would not reflect a family's need for assistance. SSI is a means-tested 
program that only allows families with very limited income to qualify. But even among 
these families, the program adjusts benefit levels according to income. Establishing a 
two-tier system will harm families who depend on the assistance to offset income lost 
because a parent must remain unemployed or underemployed to provide care. 

The two-tiered proposal would also create a more complex and costly disability 
determination process. Children would first have to prove that their condition meets the 
eligibility standard and then a second review would determine the size of their benefit. 
This would significantly increase Social Security's costs by adding an additional 
evaluation to determine the benefit level. As with other eligibility decisions, benefit 
levels will be appealable which also adds significant administrative costs. The 
Commission on Childhood Disability recognized significant problems with tiered cash 
benefits, including the absence of a mechanism to classify disabilities according to 
extra costs and the need for a more expensive eligibility process. 

CONCLUSION 

We recognize that every federal program rightfully needs regular monitoring and 
review to assess its usefulness and efficiency. We believe that with appropriate 
enforcement and a regular schedule of continuing disability reviews, Social Security 
can reduce the possibility of fraudulent awards to children who do not have qualifying 
severe disabilities. The agency has already taken action to do this as described 
earlier. 


We support the existing requirement to redetermine eligibility for SSI recipients 
upon their 18th birthday and re-evaluate the child under the adult disability criteria. 
Social Security must review at least one-third of the children reaching age 1 8 in each of 
fiscal years 1 996, 1 997 and 1998 and then report to Congress. In addition to this 
requirement, there are some children under the age of 18 who do medically improve 
during the time of their eligibility. We believe it is appropriate to review periodically the 
continuing disability status of childhood recipients in cases where medical improvement 
is either possible or expected. We remember the human tragedy of the early 1 980s 
when hundreds of thousands of adults with severe disabilities who were receiving SSI 
had their benefits illegally terminated. Consequently, we support establishing a 
realistic review process to avoid wholesale arbitrary reductions among childhood 
beneficiaries. 

We believe that all of the pending welfare reform proposals, as well as the bills 
passed and vetoed last year, go too far In dropping over 300,000 children with severe 
disabilities. We oppose efforts to balance the budget at the expense of families who 
struggle to help their children achieve the greatest possible independence. Although it 
is claimed that other programs would provide assistance, families believe othenA^ise 
because they have found no alternative to SSI cash benefits. Many SSI children are 
not eligible for food stamps and the future of that program is unclear. Some SSI 
children would qualify for welfare, but assistance through that program is being 
drastically reduced. Congressional proposals to block grant Medicaid further threaten 
essential health care for children with disabilities. Special education provides certain 
"related" services, but excludes medical services needed by children with severe 
disabilities, especially pre-schoolers. Furthermore, school districts vary widely in their 
ability to meet current demand. If children with severe disabilities lose their SSI 
benefits, many families will be unable to care for them at home and states' costs to 
serve these youngsters will inevitably increase. 

At this point, the bill passed by the Senate with bipartisan support - - prior to the 
addition of several problematic sections during the conference - seemed to do the 
least long-term damage to children with severe disabilities. Any further changes to that 
Senate version are totally unacceptable to the disability community. We urge you to 
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remember that the children's SSI program is a lifeline for hundreds of thousands of 
families across the country. 


For more information, contact Rhoda Schulztnger, Bazelon Center for Mental Health 
Law (202-467-5730) or Marty Ford, The Arc (202-785-3388), co-chairs of CCD's Social 
Security Task Force. 
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Established in 1969, the Day Care Action Council of Illinois (DCAC) is a not-for-profit membership 
organization of parents, child care centers, family day care home providers, educators, and others who are 
dedicated to the promotion and expansion of quality child care services in Illinois. DCAC believes that 
child care should enhance family and community life. It is DCAC’s mission to increase quality child care 
options and promote families’ access to them and to advance standards of excellence in child care that are 
responsive to the needs of children, families, and community. 

DCAC thanks the comminee for the opportunity to submit comments on the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Act of 1996 (H.R. 3507). 

Welfare Reform and Federally Subsidized Child Care for the Working Poor 

The purported aim of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act of 1996 is move families from 
the welfare rolls to the workplace. However, by eliminating the entitlement to child care for families on 
welfare who are in school or working and for families just leaving welfare, successful transition from 
welfare to work is severely Jeopardized. Moreover, H.R. 3507 does not provide sufficient child care 
resources to support families in making this transition permanent. If the federal government were truly 
serious about welfare reform and supporting working families, subsidized child care would be an 
entitlement for all low-income families, regardless of their AFDC status or history. 

Within the last decade, the federal government has made laudable strides toward reaching this goal. The 
first substantial improvement for low-income families was included in the Family Support Act (FSA) of 
1988 by way of a Child Care Guarantee for all working parents on or Just off of AFDC through (Social 
Security Act) Title IV-A funds. These enhancements included the year-long Transitional Child Care 
entitlement, established specifically for those families who are leaving AFDC. In 1990, the IV-A "At- 
Risk" program was established for those families identified as being at risk of being on AFDC. Both 
programs require a minimum state match of 50 percent. Also in 1990, a non-maiched discretionary child 
care subsidy for the working poor was established through the Child Care and Development Block Grant. 

Despite these major gains, the federal child care subsidies still do not meet the current needs of working 
poor families. TTiis insufficiency remains a huge barrier to welfare reform success. H.R. 3507 threatens 
to un-do much of the good that has been achieved through these programs and promises to exacerbate the 
problems of working poor families and offers no assurance that families on welfare will be better off than 
they are now. 
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Section I. Amended Child Care and Deyelopment Block Grant fCCDBG) 

Since CCDBG was established in 1990, federal funds have been used to subsidize child care for working 
poor families and improve the quality of care for all families. While the basic goals of the CCDBG remain 
unchanged in H.R. 3507, several important provisions threaten the integrity of those goals and the quality 
of child care services for all families. 

Quality Set-Aside 

Through a significant quality set-aside (25%), CCDBG funds have been instrumental in the creation of state 
programs to improve the quality of child care, parental access to information, and provider training. Under 
current law, a portion of the set-aside must be used to provide before- and after- school programs and early 
childhood development services. These funds are distributed through grants and contracts, thus providing a 
stable base of resources for providers. Contracts are particularly beneficial for building capacity in 
otherwise underserved communities and among underserved populations (e.g., school-age and infants). 
Furthermore, using contracts, states can build in accountability mechanisms to ensure public funds are 
buying good quality care; with vouchers, this is not possible. 

H.R. 3507 eliminates this 25% reserve provision, replacing it with a 3% quality set-aside for the entire 
block grant. The effect of this is a 50% reduction in funds specifically earmarked for quality initiatives. 
Stripped is the provision that a certain portion must be used for before- and after-school care and early 
childhood development. Coupled with the elimination of the Dependent Care Block Grant in the FY '96 
budget, the incentive for a state to fiind care for school-age children is severely limited. Even with these 
incentives, in Chicago there are 3,100 subsidized slots for 115,000 poor children between the ages of 6-14. 
The 3% set-aside also represents a drastically reduced commitment to provider training, consumer 
education, and resource and referral. 

The drastic reductions in the quality set-aside sends a clear to message to slates; increasing the quantity of 
slots is more important than efforts to improve quality. 


In order to ensure the continuation of states* activities to improve the quality of child care and increase 
capacity for underserved groups, the current level of funding for the quality set-aside must be 
maintained. 

Licensing/Health and Safety Requirements 

Under current law, the receipt of CCDBG funds by child care providers is contingent upon meeting 
minimum health and safety standards. This provision applies even to those providers who are not required 
by their state to be licensed or registered. Requiring basic health and safety standards such as the 
prevention and control of infectious diseases, physical premises safety, and minimum health and safely 
training for providers is recognition that the protection of children is of paramount importance. 

H.R. 3507 eliminates all requirements that child care providers receiving federal funds must meet minimal 
health and safety standards. These basic health and safety protections for children and providers 
should be the floor beneath which no program should operate. If this provision is enacted, the Federal 
Government will be subsidizing the harm of children. The requirements currently in the CCDBG are 
neither onerous nor costly; rather, they are in the best interest of the public. 

Currently, a state must provide assurances that all providers receiving CCDBG funds are in compliance 
with state/local regulatory or licensing requirements. While providers receiving CCDBG funds must still 
meet local health and safety regulations (if they exist), under the new law CCDBG-assisted providers do not 
have to comply with local licensing requirements. 

Health and safety protections should be reinstated as minimal standards for the receipt of CCDBG funds. 
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Payment Rates 

When determining payment rates to CCDBG-assisted providers, states are required to account for the cost 
differential based on the type of care, age of child, and special needs. Requiring slates to recognize 
variations in the cost of care in payment systems works to maintain the supply of care (in the case of 
infants and children with special needs). It also enhances parental choice. Generally, center-based care is 
more costly than family day care. Without a rate differential, centers would be less likely to accept 
subsidies, further constricting a parent’s options. 

Differentiated payment rates based on type of care, age of child, and presence of special needs must be 
maintained. 

Section II; General Entitlement and Remainder Fund 


Despite rhetoric that child care funding will be increased. H.R. 3507 could actually result in a net decrease 
in funds for some states. While a state match would be necessary to draw down a state’s share of the 
"remainder" funds, a state would not have to put up any of its own resources to receive the General 
Entitlement. Basing the amount of the General Entitlement on FY 95, FY 94 or the FY 92-94 average is 
particularly harmful to Illinois. Due to the success of Illinois’ Work Pays program, child care expenditures 
through Direct Pay Child Care increased by almost 300% from 1994 to 1995; in 1996, a 52% increase is 
projected. If the General Entitlement is based on 1995 expenditures, Illinois will lose approximately $14 
million in federal funding. By not taking into account rising child care expenditures due to states’ 
successful welfare reform efforts, the Federal Government risks un-doing the good that is being done on the 
state level. 

The matching requirement for states in order to receive child care funds must be maintained. 

Perhaps the most dangerous aspect of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act of 1996 is the 
repeal of the child care entitlement for families on welfare who are working or in education/training and for 
those families in their first year off of cash assistance. The Family Support Act of 1988 established the 
entitlement in recognition that the transition from welfare to work is nearly impossible without a guarantee 
of child care assistance. Less than a decade later, the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Act 
contradicts that rationale. 

While it is probable that stales will continue to offer child care assistance to families making the transition 
from welfare to work, the reverberations from the abolition of the entitlement will be felt through the ranks 
of the working poor. The stringent work requirements of the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
program will increase the number of families needing child care. Under H.R. 3507, half of a slate’s 
AFDC population must be working by 2002. For Illinois, this means a 300% increase in the earned 
income caseload in less than eight years. It stands to reason that the cost of continuing to provide welfare- 
to-work child care would more than triple. Although some of the costs would be offset by reductions in 
cash grants, child care assistance is generally more expensive than cash grants. 

In order to meet the increased demand for child care that will accompany increased work participation, 
states will have to stretch scarce resources more thinly. Without the federal match, as child care 
expenditures increase states will bear the entire burden. Some states, like Illinois, will even lose federal 
child care money. It is likely that states, faced with losing more federal dollars by not meeting work 
requirements, will use CCDBG funds (currently used for working poor child care) to offset the costs of 
increased demand. Even with the additional resources stales can receive from the Remainder Fund, it is 
likely that child care subsidies for working poor families will be substantially reduced. 
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It is equally as important to provide child care assistance to working poor families as a means of 
welfare prevention as it is to provide child care assistance to families on welfare as a means of moving 
them into the workplace. This fundamental premise is violated in the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Act. 

All very low-income families should be entitled to child care assistance. 

Adding to the demand and cost of providing child care is the requirement that parents of infants and 
toddlers are not exempt from work requirements. Not only is it in the best interest of the child to have the 
benefit of a full-time parent during the most formative years, but the cost of infant/toddler care can be 
prohibitively expensive. While states will have the option of exempting parents with children under one 
year of age, the option of exempting parents with children under 3 has been eliminated. Across all income 
levels, the supply of infant- and toddler care is extremely limited. 

In order to act in the best interest of children, parents of very young children should be exempt from 
AFDC work requirements. 

We are in agreement that changes need to be made to the welfare system. However, this cannot be done at 
the expense of children’s health, safety, and development. Moreover, true reform cannot be achieved by 
drawing such harsh distinctions between the working poor and welfare recipients. In many instances, they 
are the same group. 

We make the following recommendations: 

4 Maintain the current level of funding for the quality set-aside; 

4 Retain minimum health and safety standards; 

4 Maintain differentiated payment rates based on type of care» age of child, and presences of special 
needs; 

♦ Increase the CCDBG by $200 million in FY *96 to absorb the loss of the Dependent Care Block 
Grant as well as to increase assistance to low-income working families; 

9 Give states the option to exempt parents with children under the age of three from work 
requirements* 

9Mair -r-.ii. the state matching requirements and; 

4 Expand the child care entitlement to include all very low-income families, not just those with a 
history of AFDC, 
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KIDS FOREVER LEARNING CENTER, INC. 

"Quality Child Care in Action" 

Mike & Dartene Levitski * Office: (520) 325-1365 
Corporate Headquarters 
4814 East Pima ♦ Tucson. AZ 85712 


June 3, 1996 


Phillip Moseley 

Chief of Staff 

Committee on Ways and Means 

U.S. House of Representatives 

1102 Long Worth House Office Biding. 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


RE: May 22-23 Hearing 
Dear Mr. Moseley, 

I'm writing in regards to May 22-23 hearing. I'm concerned 
about the cuts on the fourth meal at Child Care Centers for 
the CACFP. 


I serve 600-700 children every day, four meals per day. For 
most of these children, the only meals that they receive daily 
are from our center due to families incomes or just neglect of 
dysfunctional parents. Some of these children are at my center 
12 to 14 hours per day and need this fourth meal to insure 
their nutritional needs are met. 


What better place to put government funds then into good nutrition 
for children. 


Sincerely, . 

'•-Barlene Levitski 
Owner 


U of A Location 

Central Location 

East Side 

Northwest Side 

East-Central 

East-Central 

1403 E. Broadway 

4114 E. Brown Way 

5235 E. Pima 

216 E. Prince Road 

1631 N. Columbus 

4826 E. Pima 

620-6250 

795-4413 

326-5569 

888-1415 

322-0607 

795-8829 

Mon. - Fri. 

Mon, - Fri. 

Mon. - Fri. 

Mon. - Fri. 

Mon. • Fri. 

Mon, - Fri. 

6am-6;00pm 

5:30am-9;00pm 

6am-6;00pm 

5;30am-6;00pm 

6am-6:00pm 

6am-6;00pm 


Saturday By Reservation Only 
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^fate af^eia Jeisey 
Department of Human Services 
Division of Family Development 
CN-n6 

Trenton NJ 08625-0716 

Christine Todd Whitman 

Governor 


May 29, 1996 


William Waldman 
C ommissioner 

Karen Hichsmith 
A c/ing Director 

Tel (609) 588-2000 


Philip D. Moseley 

Chief of Staff 

Committee on Ways and Means 

U.S. House of Representatives 

1102 Longworth House Office Building 

Washington, D.D. 20515 

Dear Mr. Moseley: 

Enclosed are six (6) copies of the State of New Jersey's 
Department of Human Services' testimony from the hearing 
held on Thursday, May 23, 1996. 

Testimony was to be given by Karen D. Highsmith, Acting 
Director, Division of Family Development, 6 Quakerbridge 
Plaza, CN 716, Trenton, NJ 08625. 

If you require additional information please contact my 
office at (609) 588-2401. 

Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


'Karen Highsmith 


Highsmit 
Acting Director 


KHinw 
Enclosures 
c: Ray Castro 


Hew Jersey Is An Eifual Opportunity Employer • Printed on Recycled Paper and Recyclable 
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DOUBLE DIPPING IN NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey's Department of Human Services has 
addressed the problem of duplicate assistance in ways 
that improve verification, prevention and detection. 

First, our welfare computer system automatically checks 
all applicants for AFDC and Food Stamps to see if the 
individual's Social Security number is already on our 
system. All new Social Security numbers are also sent to 
SSA for verification. Additionally, our General Assistance 
(100% state funded) population routinely has it clientele's 
Social Security numbers run against each other to detect 
duplication. 

Second, in order to detect duplicate assistance between 
New Jersey and our bordering states of New York, and 
Pennsylvania, we routinely exchange computer tapes of 
clients in all three programs, General Assistance, AFDC 
and Food Stamps. These matches have proven to be 
quite effective, resulting last year in 1,442 case closings 
which represents less than one-half of one percent of the 
General Assistance and AFDC caseloads and Food 
Stamp caseloads. 

The above efforts rely on the Social Security number as 
the primary matching element, and until recently were our 
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only method of detecting duplicate assistance on a large 
scale, both inter and intra-state. While New Jersey 
believes that tape matches using Social Security numbers 
are good, we feel that we must constantly explore new 
technologies to improve our ability to prevent and detect 
fraud. 

Though our verification process with SSA is effective, it is 
lengthy, often resulting in months of collecting two checks 
before the perpetrator is caught. 

Realizing the shortcomings of this form of identification. 
New Jersey investigated the possibility of using a more 
reliable and updated form of identification. We believe we 
have found it in Fingerimaging. 

Since last July we have been engaged in a Fingerimaging 
pilot project in 103 municipal, or General Assistance, 
offices in the Northern part of our state. In this project, 
clients and applicants have their two index fingers 
electronically "Fingerimaged". These fingerimages, along 
with a color photograph and the usual demographics are 
transmitted electronically to the data base in Trenton, 
where, in a matter of seconds, they are matched against 
all active clients and the results returned to the General 
Assistance office. 
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Approximately 18,000 clients are currently in the project 
area. The vendor, National Registry Inc., or NRI, reports 
that caseloads have dropped roughly 10% in our four 
largest municipalities. The actual number of "hits" or 
persons who have tried to enroll twice in the pilot area is 
less than a dozen to date; consequently, it would be 
accurate to say that future savings will almost entirely be 
in costs avoided, or in matches with other neighboring 
states such as New York. 

This summer we will be matching our fingerimaging data 
base with that of New York States'. We expect that these 
matches will provide information on those cases that are 
revealed as double dipping - which will expedite their 
prosecution because we will have the fingerimage, a 
photo, and demographics of each suspect. This 
technology is proving itself to be a real enhancement to 
Social Security numbers. 

Our investigative staff is delighted with fingerimaging. 
Since it is general knowledge that fingerimages are 
unique, those who may have intentions of defrauding the 
system are deterred due to the ability to verify infonriation 
quickly and because of the reliability of the data. 
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With the various experiments in v\/elfare reform, border 
states will have to form agreements with us that will allow 
them to also prevent and detect fraud using similar 
technologies, while still safeguarding the clients rights to 
privacy and due process. 

In line with our efforts to combat fraud through exploration 
of new technologies, we are preparing to expand our 
Families First Electronic Benefits Transfer (EBT) system 
statewide. 

We have found that although EBT does not eliminate 
fraud, it does expose fraud and aid in its detection. For 
example, several stores have been removed from 
participation in the Food Stamp Program for trafficking, 
that is, selling food stamp benefits for cash, based simply 
on investigators' review of the stores; electronic 
transaction histories. However, as we plan for statewide 
expansion, we recognize that it is critical for EBT systems 
to be exempt from Regulation E of the Electronic Funds 
Transfer Act. Regulation E creates a potential loophole 
for recipient fraud by claiming lost or stolen cards and 
then getting multiple payments of benefits in the same 
month. We are eager to see our EBT system expanded, 
but we must be able to continue to hold recipients 
responsible for their benefits. 
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As part of New Jersey's "Work First" welfare reform 
proposal we plan to go statewide with fingerimaging in 
AFDC, Food Stamps, and General Assistance in 1998. 
We are also considering New Hires" legislation that would 
provide more timely information on wages, which would 
be matched with the Child Support Program in addition to 
the programs mentioned above and the potential to match 
other state systems such as the Department of Labor. 

In closing. New Jersey is very proud of its efforts to 
improve our methods of fraud prevention, detection and 
client verifications systems and procedures. We will 
continue to further our relationships with neighboring 
states to exchange information where appropriate while 
still safeguarding the clients rights to privacy and due 
process. 
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P hillip Moseley, 

Chief of staff. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

1 102 Longworth House OfQce Building, 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Moseley: 

I am writing to you regarding the May 22-23 hearings pertaining to the CACFP. 

I understand that there is a plan bong consdered to drop the fourth meal served to children 
served regardless of income guidelines. 

I can certainly understand the attempt of Congress to look careiully at all options in considering 
budget constraints but this is the one area where, if run properly, is truly a non-profit program. 1 
have had some of the same concerns that there have bear abuse in the family day care 
reimbursement with little or no accountability or income requirements. However, it is very 
troubling to see the 'liaby thrown out with the bath water.” 

I have served children for more than 31 years and this is one of the few programs where there are 
measurable results with few dollars. In 1980, 1 worked with Senator Barry Goldwater and Dennis 
Diconcini to open this program to follow the child rather than the institution. As we all know, 
the only real difference in profit and nonprofit is the cost of drawing of legal papers to change tax 
status. I have participated in and observed this program at work and still stand amazed that tax 
dollars can work such miracles in the lives of poor and low income families. I choose to serve this 
clientele. 1 have watched with pride \N^en students work and struggle to become independoit 
and finally achieve success to provide for their own. 

Students, especially single parents, often live on grants and loans and work after school to provide 
for thdr children. This many times means 10, 12 and even 14 hour days. 

How can we consider cutting out a dinner meal when often it is the only food available for these 
children. When I watched in awe vdiere the House passed the National Defense Authorization 
Act (H.R 3230) and appropriated $34.4 milli on to build 1 1 child care canters, many of those not 
even requested by the branches of service, it boggle my mind. I have seen state of the art centers 
built by the private sector for $500,000., serving the »une number of diildren. Why? 

Cannot the government utilize an existing ^stem and pay for diild care as the private sector 
does? There is no shortage in chUd care as many would have you believe. The only Portage is in 
infant care and sick child care. Availability, quality and affordability are an issue for all parents 
but evidently the military stands alone in diek child care needs. 

Something seems seriously wrong when the government takes actual food from the mouths of 
poor children and funds the military with multi milli on dollar facilities not even requested. 

I think this might be an interesting topic to open up for debate on the air.. . The facts are there. 

Please do not consider cutting the fourth meal fit>m the CACFP. 

The CCDBG and the CACFP are not broken . .Please don’t break them in the atten^t to fix the 
problem 


Thank you for contidering my testimony. I wish I could be there in person to speak to the 
Committee. 




Barbara Nelson, Owner and Director 
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STATEMENT FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE OF WAYS & MEANS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

May 23, 1996 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations (UCPA), based in Washington DC, unequivocally 
supports the continuation of the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) program as a cash 
assistance program for low income families with children with severe disabilities. 
Congressional proposals to alter the Children’s SSI program by eliminating or cutting 
back cash benefits to some currently eligible families is detrimental to children with 
severe disabilities and their families. 

UCPA believes that pending welfare reform proposals, as well as the bills passed and 
vetoed last year, go too far in dropping over 300,000 children with severe disabilities. 
The bill passed by the Senate with bipartisan support — prior to the addition of several 
problematic sections during the conference -- seemed to do the least long-term damage 
to children with severe disabilities. Any further changes to that Senate version are totally 
unacceptable to United Cerebral Palsy Associations and to most of the disability 
community. 

UCPA believes that if children lose the cash benefit, many families will simply not have 
the resources to be empowered and to accept the responsibility to care for them at home. 
They would turn to state and local governments for more assistance causing escalation 
of state costs and the expansion of intrusive state and local bureaucracy into the lives of 
families. Thus some of the proposed alterations could amount to a costly shift in financing 
from the federal government to state and local government agencies as the needs of 
children with severe disabilities do not go away when a program is cut back at the federal 
level. As an especially tragic consequence, some families would be compelled to 
surrender custody of their child, either to foster care or to state instimtional systems, at 
a far greater price both in fiscal and human cost. 

This would be an incorrect public policy direction, sending a strong and wrong message 
to families from days of past that government intends to supplant rather than support 
families and does not believe they are competent to and capable of raising a child with 
a disability. In simple terms, such a regressive policy direction would tell low-income 
families with children with disabilities that "family values" do not apply to them. 

UCPA stresses that a cash program for children with disabilities is an essential and 
successful program that supports families. The flexibility for family-decisionmaking and 
the savings to state and federal public outlays (as a result of foregoing the enormous cost 
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of institutional care - currently averaging $82,256 per child per year) that the cash 
benefit provides for parents makes it a cost-effective support system that takes into 
account the wide variety of disability-related expenses that families incur. These cash 
benefits — averaging less than $6,000 per year - often replace lost or foregone income 
for parents who must make financial sacrifices as their child’s care and support becomes 
the top priority. UCPA also notes that federal overall expenditure for the Children’s SSI 
program (approximately $5 billion annually) is less than 1 percent of overall mandatory 
spending by the federal government yet benefits almost a million families that have 
extraordinary needs as a result of having a dependent with disability. 

Additionally, SSI eligibility is a critical gateway to Medicaid enrollment providing 
essential health care coverage for children with disabilities who would often not be 
covered by any other private or public health care financing mechanisms. Furthermore, 
the program serves a racially diverse group of children with a wide range of disabilities, 
many of whom are among the nation’s poorest. 

UCPA refutes criticism of the rapid growth and alleged abuse of the cash benefit 
program, pointing to an average denial rate of 65% as evidence of the thoroughness and 
complexity of the disability determination and approval process. UCPA believes that the 
growth of the program is the result of economic shifts and the overall increase of the 
number of children living in poverty as well as the number of children with disabilities. 
In addition, several federal outreach initiatives, as predicted, caused inevitable growth in 
the program, which should have been expected and anticipated. 

Contrary to the recent media hype about abuses in this means-tested program that directly 
benefits children with severe disabilities, UCPA surmises there is relatively little 
documented abuse and fraud in the program. It is irresponsible for the press and some 
public officials to recirculate old allegations of unsubstantiated abuse in light of multiple 
non-partisan smdies, indicating that no evidence of widespread fraud exists. 

UCPA recognizes that every federal program rightfully needs regular monitoring and 
review to assess usefulness, efficiency and outcomes. It is UCPA’s view that with 
appropriate enforcement and a regular schedule of continuing disability reviews, the 
Social Security Administration can reduce the possibility of fraudulent awards to children 
who do not have qualifying severe disabilities. 

UCPA also takes issue with assertions that high levels of applications in certain 
jurisdictions for Children’s Supplemental Security Income are indicators of fraud and 
abuse. A local high application rate certainly warrants investigation: however, it may 
indicate locally-based shifts in the economy, or unusually high levels of disability needing 
environmental or medical investigation, or it could indicate irresponsible action or 
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attitudes on behalf of program administrators or caused by other, as yet unexplord, 
factors. Application for a cash benefit by a low-income parent of a child with disabilities 
is not a fraudulent act in and of itself. 

UCPA supports the existing requirement to redetermine eligibility for SSI recipients upon 
their 18th birthday and re-evaluate the child under the adult disability criteria. The Social 
Security Administration must review at least one-third of the children reaching age 18 in 
each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, and 1998 and then report to Congress. In addition 
to this requirement, there are some children under the age of 18 who do improve 
medically during the time of their eligibility. UCPA finds appropriate periodic review of 
the continuing disability status of childhood recipients in cases where medical 
improvement is either possible or expected. UCPA is, however, very mindful of the 
tragedy in the early 1980’s when hundreds of thousands of adults with severe disabilities 
receiving SSI benefits were illegally dropped from the SSA’s rolls. UCPA therefore 
supports the establishment of a realistic review process rather than arbitrary steps 
undertaken to make wholesale reductions among childhood beneficiaries. 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations is a nonprofit organization with a network of 155 state 
and local affiliates committed to positively affecting the quality of life for persons with 
cerebral palsy and other disabilities and their families through programs and services that 
work to advance the independence of people with disabilities. Many families with 
children with cerebral palsy and similar severe disabilities benefit from the Children’s SSI 
program which is essentially the only federated ’family support’ program that is available 
to lower income families and it must be retained, with the least amount of compromise, 
in order to maintain the integrity of these families. 
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STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


The United States Telephone Association (USTA) is pleased to provide its views to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Subcommittee on Human Resources, on the subject of Welfare 
Reform with specific reference to child support enforcement efforts. USTA is the primary trade 
association of local telephone companies serving more than 98 percent of the access lines in the 
United States and represents over 1200 members from the smallest independents to the large 
regional Bell companies. 

USTA supports the goals underlying provisions in draft legislation that attempt to enhance 
the ability of states to identify and secure support payments from those individuals who avoid or 
neglect their child support obligations. Our industry is frequently asked to support such efforts 
today and has a sterling record with regard to cooperating with state and local authorities. 

While the goals of the draft legislation are unassailable, it is, in our view, important to 
note that private entities required to participate in the bill’s support enforcement efforts must also 
operate within the constraints of existing laws designed to protect privacy. Unless adequate 
measures are added, the Act will put private entities such as telephone companies in a needlessly 
difficult situation. In addition, a balance must be struck between the desirable goals of child 
support enforcement and the burdens and costs associated with mandated private sector 
participation in this effort. Just as states and localitiesjustly oppose "unfunded mandates," private 
companies, including public utilities, should be reimbursed for federally mandated support 
enforcement activities. 

We understand that the drafters of this legislation have attempted to address our concerns. 
For USTA’s member companies, however, serious issues remain regarding the adequacy of 
protection from lawsuits by customers and others about whom information is released to state 
authorities. The legislation appears to require only that state agencies "request" information about 
individuals from whom support payments are sought. How is the public utility company to know 
who the requestor is, whether that individual is authorized to receive the information, or, indeed, 
whether a legal basis exists for the request itself? Our opinion is that the current draft of 
legislation will not be sufficient to protect telephone companies, and others, from privacy-related 
lawsuits. In our view, the law should provide for an administrative subpoena ~ a legal document 
imbued with implicit court approval - removing any possibility of exposure for private entities 
merely trying to comply with the bill’s requirements. The bill should set minimum standards 
clearly establishing when a state agency may issue an administrative subpoena. It should also 
immunize record keepers from any liability arising from good faith compliance, whether or not 
it is later determined that the subpoena was valid. 

An administrative subpoena Is not an onerous or time-consuming requirement for state 
agencies. In fact, in the states where it is currently used, the device actually streamlines the 
process of obtaining necessary information. Under an administrative subpoena, if pre-approved 
conditions and standards are met an agency has authority to issue a subpoena \viihout having to 
submit individual cases for a court’s approval. In some states, certain individuals within agencies 
have authority to issue a subpoena, including in some instances, caseworkers. This procedure is 
recognized by courts thus enabling agencies to quickly obtain needed information while affording 
private entities protection from suits based on unauthorized release of private information. 

Unfortunately, even if the legislation were written to provide that a state agency "make 
a written request", such a procedure would not cany with it the authority of a subpoena, which, 
while also in written form, has been subjected to a form of judicial approval. A written request, 
by itself, may not be in a form approved by courts and may be prepared and sent without being 
subjected to acceptable standards for isstiance. At a minimum such a procedure would have to 
be tested in each jurisdiction, a time-consuming prospect at cross-purposes with the aims of the 
Act. Since private entities trying to comply with the bill will be vulnerable to suit, their 
compliance, without the protections of an administrative subpoena, will be less automatic, 
defeating another aim of the legislation. To assure compliance, the bill should explicitly preempt 
state law and state public utility commissions or other regulatory agencies which may prohibit 
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release of information without a judicial review of each subpoena. This is especially necessary 
with regard to requests sought by out-of-state jurisdictions. 

Interestingly, federal law (Section 2703 of Title 18 of the United States Code) today 
actually prohibits electronic service providers, such as telephone companies, from giving certain 
subscriber information to a government agency without a court order, warrant or administrative 
subpoena.^ This well-understood statute underscores our industry’s desire in any new legislation 
for a substantial legal mandate to release sensitive information. As indicated earlier, any 
requirement to release information should provide protection for tho^ complying in good faith. 
Section 2703 provides for no cause of action against a provider disclosing information as long 
as such disclosure occurs in accordance with the privacy safeguards provided.- 

Finally, while the telephone industry has consistently demonstrated its desire to assist child 
support enforcement efforts under proper conditions, it should not be forced to shoulder the 
financial burden of this essentially governmental function. It is not reasonable to impose 
manpower, technical and organizational requirements on private entities in this context without 
compensation. This is particularly true in the case of public utilities that are asked to respond 
to agency information requests on an ever increasing basis. Failure to reimburse these costs 
would be tantamount to perpetrating one unfairness in an effort to redress another. In addition, 
by leaving such costs in the public sector, where they belong, it is our view that a certain amount 
of pressure will remain on enforcement authorities to act efficiently, as well as responsibly. 

In conclusion, our industry remains committed to acting as cooperatively as possible in 
attempts to attain greater compliance vi/ith child support laws. Our only request is that in 
providing new initiatives. Congress should recognize the vulnerabilities of those in the private 
sector that will be allies in these efforts. 


' Statement submitted by Roy Neel, President and CEO, United States Telephone 
Association. For further information, please contact Hance Haney, Director of Govenunent 
Relations, United States Telephone Association, 1401 H Street, N.W., Suite 600, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. Telephone number: 202-326-7255. 

■ 18 U.S.C. § 2703(c)(1)(C). 


18 U.S.C. § 2703(e). 
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